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WHERE  THE  CHURCH  SUR¬ 
PASSES  THE  CHAPEL- 

PLAIN  TRUTHS  BY  MR.  THOMAS  GEE. 


“  Churchman  ”  writes  to  the  Times : — The  sub¬ 
joined  paragraph  is  extracted  from  an  article 
which  appears  in  Mr.  Thomas  Gee’s  Radical  organ, 
the  Banner  and  Times  of  Wales,  fi  seems  to  me  not 
unimporiant  as  the  voluntary  testimony  of  a  pro¬ 
minent  Liberationist  leader : — 

•‘One  particular  point  in  which  the  Established 
Church  fa  surpasses  the  chapels  is  the  sacred  ness  in 
which  she  holds  Let*  buildings  for  religious  purposes. 
The  place  of  worship  to  her  is  simply  and  solemnly  the 
4  House  of  God/  and  nothing  but  worshipping  the 
Most  High  is  tolerated  within  the  walls.  There  is  no 
buying  and  selling  and  making  it  a  ‘  den  of  thieveB* 
in  their  places  of  worship.  .  .  .  We  Noncon¬ 

formists  do  not  care  a  straw  what  takes  place  in  our 
chapels.  Many  of  our  chapels  are  no  better  than 
theatres,  where  all  kinds  of  dramas  are  performed,  and 
where  lectures  are  delivered  on  all  subjects,  and  many 
of  these  of  very  doubtful  character  *  and  wholly  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  consecrated  building.  Literary  meetings 
are  h eld  in  them  ofi-times,  many  of  a  most  debased, 
immoral,  and  corrupt  nature.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  minister  is  the  chairman  (or  ‘  conductor’), 
becoming  the  vehicle  of  all  kinds  of  tales  and  gossip,  so 
that  he  may  bring  the  audieuce  to  a  merry  mood,  and 
the  more  laughter  and  lightness  he  can  bring  to  them 
the  better,  nothing  but  tales  and  improper  narrations 
come  from  the  pulpit.  If  we  go  to  the  same  chapel  on 
the  Sunday  morning  following,  the  same  man  will  be 
in  the  pulpit,  appearing  as  rengious  and  sanctimonious 
as  if  he  had  been  fasting  for  40  days  and  had  never 
done  anything  to  cause  a  smile.  Bub  in  this  the 
Church  is  a  pattern  to  us,  and  is  far  ahead  of  us  in 
moral  actions/* 
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PREFACE. 


HE  present  work  originated  in  a  conviction,  that  the 


Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the 
state  of  Education  in  Wales,  had  given  currency  to  very 
erroneous  impressions  regarding  the  character  of  the  na¬ 
tive  inhabitants  of  that  Principality :  an  opinion  which 
led  to  the  composition,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  year, 
of  that  chapter  of  the  Work  to  which  the  title  Moral 
Character  has  been  given,  and  which  was  intended  to  be 
then  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  suggested  to  me,  that  although  English  readers 
might  be  interested  by  a  description  of  Welshmen  by  one 
of  themselves ;  yet  that  it  would  be  of  but  little  benefit  to 
establish,  negatively,  that  they  did  not  deserve  the  unfa¬ 
vourable  character  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry.  Yielding  to  that  opinion,  I 
resolved  to  undertake  a  description  of  the  condition  of 
Wales,  and  to  present  to  Englishmen  an  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  people  of  that  country,  as  influenced  by 
language,  social  position,  religious  worship,  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  work  has  been  often  interrupted  by  the  claims 
of  duty ;  and  has  been  resumed  at  distant  intervals,  when 
leisure  and  opportunity  for  the  task  could  be  insured : 
circumstances  which  are  not  mentioned  in  order  to  de- 
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precate  that  criticism  to  which  all  are  amenable  who  seek 
to  influence  public  opinion,  but  to  account  for  those 
deficiencies  which  are  inseparable  from  undertakings 
executed  under  such  disadvantages. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  Commissioners  on  the 
language  of  the  country,  to  which  they  attribute  injurious 
influences  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people, 
have  provoked  much  controversy,  and  are  opposed  to  the 
views  of  competent  judges ;  but  no  complaint  will  be 
made  by  me  of  the  theories  which  they  have  promulgated 
on  a  subject,  respecting  which  opposite  views  may  be 
entertained  by  men  every  way  qualified  to  decide  upon 
that  difficult  and  oft- controverted  question. 

Whilst,  however,  speculations  on  the  evil  influences  of 
a  particular  language  may  be  disregarded,  imputations 
upon  moral  character,  especially  such  as  affect  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  women  of  a  whole  district,  demand  a  rigid 
inquiry  and  a  prompt  refutation.  Such  imputations,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  cast  at  random  in  public  Reports,  which, 
from  their  character,  give  force  and  poignancy  to  the 
charge,  should  be  conveyed  in  language  carefully  weighed, 
and  strictly  limited  by  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
evil.  When  indiscriminately  scattered  abroad,  they 
excite  a  strong  sense  of  injustice;  and  no  act  in  the 
stormy  life  of  the  late  Mr.  O’Connell  provoked  so 
much  indignation  in  this  country,  as  that  of  imputing 
general  unchastity  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  English¬ 
men.  It  is  the  admission  of  men,  who  have  travelled 
far  and  seen  much,  that  in  no  country  have  they  found 
women  of  greater  gentleness  and  interest  than  the  pea- 
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sant  girls  of  Wales;  and  yet  it  is  of  those  young  women 
the  language  is  employed,  —  “  that  so  far  from  won¬ 
dering  that  they  are  almost  universally  unchaste,  the 
wonder  would  be  if  they  were  otherwise.”  I  deplore 
the  extent  to  which  unchastity  prevails  in  Wales;  and, 
although  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  not 
of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  that  country  as  in  some  parts 
of  England,  it  is  yet  humiliating,  to  those  who  love  the 
Principality  through  good  report  and  evil,  to  be  told,  that 
the  vice  prevails  there  amongst  classes  of  people  raised 
above  that  condition  of  female  society  to  which  it  is  ordi¬ 
narily  confined  in  England. 

Amongst  the  mischievous  results  which  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  Reports  have  provoked  in  Wales,  I  regard 
with  discomfort  and  anxiety  a  spirit  of  isolation  from  Eng¬ 
land,  to  which  sectarian  agencies,  actively  working  through 
various  channels,  have  largely  ministered.  In  ordinary 
times  this  result  might  be  disregarded ;  but  at  a  period  of 
the  world’s  history  when  the  process  of  decomposition  is 
active  amongst  nations,  and  phrases  which  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  race  become  readily  mischievous,  it 
behoves  those  very  excellent  persons,  who  claim  Wales 
for  the  Welsh,  to  consider  whether  they  are  prepared 
to  give  up  England  to  the  English,  and  to  relinquish 
the  advantages  which  a  poor  Province  enjoys  by  its 
union  with  a  rich  Kingdom.  For  generations,  Welsh¬ 
men  have  been  admitted  to  an  equal  rivalry  with 
Englishmen,  as  well  in  England  as  in  those  colonial 
possessions  of  the  British  Crown,  which  have  offered 
so  wide  a  field  for  enterprise,  and  secured  such  ample 
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rewards  to  provident  industry — and,  whether  at  the  bar  or 
in  the  senate,  or  in  the  more  stirring  feats  of  war,  they 
have  obtained  a  fair  field,  and  have  won  honourable  dis¬ 
tinction.  There  are  offices  in  the  Principality,  the  duties 
of  which  demand  a  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language,  and 
for  them  such  knowledge  should  he  made  a  condition  of 
eligibility,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  knowledge  of  English 
would  be  required,  under  analogous  circumstances,  in 
England.  In  the  law  these  offices  will  be  few,  and  pro¬ 
bably  confined  to  the  local  judges;  as  it  will  not  be 
seriously  proposed  that,  in  our  assize  courts,  the  pleadings 
of  the  advocate,  and  the  address  of  the  judge,  shall  be 
delivered  in  the  Welsh  language;  and  even  in  the  courts 
of  quarter  sessions,  which  are  composed  of  local  magis¬ 
trates,  most  of  whom  were  born  and  reside  in  the  country, 
but  few  of  those  gentlemen  could  address  a  jury  in  their 
own  tongue.  A  remedy  for  the  inconvenience  occasioned 
by  an  ignorant  or  imperfect  acquaintance,  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  of  the  language  employed  in  courts  of  justice, 
must  be  looked  for  in  that  instruction  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  intended  to  be  provided  for  all,  and  which 
is  necessary  to  qualify  men  to  appear  as  witnesses,  or  to 
serve  as  jurors,  in  courts  wherein  the  proceedings  are 
conducted  in  that  tongue.  The  difficulties  arising  from 
language  are  principally  felt  in  the  Church  :  and  it  seems 
a  truism  to  affirm,  that  where  Welsh  is  the  ordinary  lan¬ 
guage  of  public  worship,  and  the  common  medium  of  con¬ 
versation,  the  language  should  be  known  to  those  who  are 
to  teach  and  exhort  the  people,  and  to  withstand  and  con¬ 
vince  gainsayers.  The  nomination  of  foreign  prelates  to 
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English  sees  before  the  Reformation  occasioned  great 
dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  English  clergy,  and 
tended  to  alienate  them  from  the  papacy ;  and  yet  men 
who  are  prompt  to  recognise  that  grievance,  are  insensible 
to  the  effect  produced  on  the  Welsh  clergy,  by  their 
general  exclusion  from  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church. 
The  ignorance  of  Welsh  in  men  promoted  to  bishoprics  in 
Wales  maybe  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  possession 
of  other  qualifications;  and  a  rigid  exclusion  from  the  epis¬ 
copal  office  in  the  Principality  of  every  man  who  is  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  language  of  the  people,  might  be  incon¬ 
venient,  if  not  injurious,  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Chuich. 
The  selection,  however,  for  the  episcopal  office  of  men 
conversant  with  the  language  of  the  country,  when  other¬ 
wise  qualified  to  bear  rule  in  the  Christian  ministry,  would 
give  a  living  reality  to  the  episcopate  in  the  Piincipality, 
and  might  materially  aid  in  bringing  back  the  people  into 
the  fold  of  the  Church. 

English  readers  may  consider  the  Chapter  on  Dissent 
longer  than  the  occasion  required ;  but  I  would  remind 
them,  that  the  position  of  Wales  cannot  be  understood, 
nor  can  Welsh  questions  be  fitly  disposed  of,  without  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  origin,  progress,  and  pie- 
sent  position  of  Welsh  Dissent.  There  are  two  prevailing 
modes  of  describing  the  influence  of  Dissent  in  that  country; 
of  which  one  consists  in  attributing  to  the  Welsh  people 
more  gross  immorality  and  fanatical  ignorance,  joined  to 
lofty  spiritual  pretensions,  than  is  found  in  any  other  pait 
of  Europe  ;  and  the  other,  of  claiming  for  them  an  amount 
of  piety,  good  morals,  and  religious  information  unequalled 
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in  any  other  country.  Neither  of  those  methods  is  satis¬ 
factory  :  and,  whilst  I  deplore  immoral  practices  which 
prevail  in  Wales,  and  am  grieved  by  religious  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  of  which  no  country  presents  more  pain¬ 
ful  examples  than  may  he  there  found,  and  to  which  no 
limit  can  he  assigned  when  Christian  congregations  dis¬ 
regard  injunctions  to  Christian  unity; — I  cannot  affirm  the 
superior  purity  of  conduct,  and  holiness  of  life,  of  the 
English  peasantry,  over  those  Dissenting  worshippers  who 
inhabit  the  mountain-fastnesses  of  my  own  land.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  earnest  spirit  of  the 
early  Nonconformists,  and  to  the  labours  of  those  good 
men  who,  in  the  last  century,  struggled  with  that  irreligion 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  land. 

The  Church  of  the  early  ages  was  the  link  which  con¬ 
nected  the  civil  and  social  polity  of  Rome  with  the  habits, 
manners,  and  customs,  of  the  barbarians  by  whom  the 
Western  Empire  was  overthrown;  and  that  Church  supplied 
the  only  moral  power  which  could  struggle  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  physical  force,  by  which  civilization  was  then  en¬ 
dangered.  The  growth  in  the  Christian  Church,  of  a  spiritual 
power,  separated  from  temporal  authority,  contributed  to,  if 
it  did  not  originate,  the  opinion,  that  moral  truth  is  beyond 
the  domain  of  earthly  rulers ;  but  the  corruptions  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  in  the  Church  of  Rome  led  to  a  claim  of 
authority  by  the  spiritual  power,  not  only  over  temporal 
governors,  but  over  the  human  mind,  from  which  we  were 
happily  freed  at  the  Reformation.  From  that  era  the 
Church  of  England  has  encouraged  the  cultivation  of 
science,  and  the  investigation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  na- 
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tural  world;  manifesting  in  this  respect — her  assurance,  that 
the  God  of  revelation  is  one  with  the  God  of  nature — her 
willingness  to  encourage  all  increase  of  natural  knowledge, 
because  it  contributes  to  the  glory  of  God, — and  her  con¬ 
viction  that,  although  a  little  philosophy  inclines  men’s 
minds  to  atheism,  yet  that  depth  in  philosophy  brings 
them  back  to  religion.  Whilst,  however,  she  has  dis¬ 
carded  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  fanaticism  on 
the  other,  and,  appealing  to  the  good  sense  and  modera¬ 
tion  of  her  worshippers,  has  nobly  vindicated  the  reason¬ 
able  character  of  the  worship  she  enjoins;  she  has  not 
adequately  exercised  the  intelligence  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  nor  raised  their  understandings  to  the  level  of  her 
services,  which  presuppose  in  the  worshipper  an  intellec¬ 
tual  culture  and  moral  elevation,  that  can  only  be  supplied 
by  a  large  measure  of  Christian  teaching.  The  release  of 
the  human  mind  from  the  restraints  of  authority,  and  the 
intellectual  activity  thus  aroused,  imposed  on  Reformed 
Churches  corresponding  duties  ;  and  whilst,  for  three  cen¬ 
turies,  the  works  of  God  have  been  investigated  as  the 
interpreters  of  his  power,  the  Bible  has  been  made  acces¬ 
sible  to  all  as  the  revelation  of  His  will ;  and  the  intellec¬ 
tual  character  of  our  own  country  has  been  influenced,  by 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  to  an  extent  ot 
which  we  are  not  adequately  sensible.  The  reformation 
of  religion  has  largely  contributed  to  the  better  order  and 
rapid  progress  of  modern  society,  and  to  that  equality  of 
condition  and  increase  of  civil  rights,  which  have  so  re¬ 
markably  characterized  our  own  country;  and  those  results 
must,  in  their  turn,  influence  the  character  of  the  education 
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which  the  people  require  at  our  hands.  This  considera¬ 
tion  was  presented  to  his  hearers  by  Bishop  Butler,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Corporation  of  London  in 
1740,  wherein  he  remarked,  that  the  equality  of  condition 
and  of  civil  rights,  secured  by  our  constitution  and  laws 
to  the  lower  people,  require  that  a  more  particular  regard 
should  be  had  to  their  education  with  us,  than  in  countries 
where  they  enjoy  less  liberty;  and  that  unless  care  be 
taken  to  provide  them  with  that  knowledge  which  is  suit¬ 
able  to  the  privileges  they  possess,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  those  motives  which  are  needed  to  discharge  the 
duties  appropriate  to  their  condition,  the  liberties  they 
enjoy  will  rather  prove  a  curse  than  a  blessing. 

The  exertions  of  the  Church  of  England  to  educate  the 
people,  by  the  foundation  of  grammar  and  other  schools, 
and  especially  by  the  establishment  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge — and  more  recently,  of 
the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Poor — have  not  merely  an  historical  interest,  but  a  prac¬ 
tical  value  ;  because,  if  the  charge  sometimes  objected  to 
her  were  true,  that  she  had  been  a  reluctant  agent  in  the 
work  of  education,  urged  thereto  by  rivalry  with  other 
religious  communities,  or  by  a  jealous  antagonism  to  the 
interposition  of  the  State,  and  not  actuated  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  obligation  to  instruct  the  ignorant  members  of  her 
liock,  her  present  efforts,  unparalleled  as  they  are  in 
magnitude  and  importance  by  those  of  any  other  Chris¬ 
tian  communities,  might  be  distrusted,  instead  of  being 
regarded,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  with  affectionate  solici¬ 
tude  and  hopeful  confidence.  The  narrative  of  the  labours 
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of  our  forefathers  is  an  act  of  justice  to  men,  whose  ser¬ 
vices  are  sometimes  overlooked  or  forgotten,  and  may  be 
a  useful  lesson  to  extreme  parties  in  our  own  day.  By  one 
of  those  parties,  popular  education  is  feared  as  dangerous 
to  social  gradations  and  political  institutions,  in  rearing- 
up  idle  and  wanton  people,  unfitted  for  that  condition  of 
life  in  which  their  lot  is  cast ;  whilst,  by  the  other,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  certain  and  speedy  means  of  greatly  ele¬ 
vating  the  social  condition  of  the  working  classes;  and 
by  both,  very  exaggerated  opinions  are  entertained  of 
the  influence  of  that  amount  and  species  of  school  in¬ 
struction  which  can  be  given  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  Chapters  on  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  on  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Celtic  Population  of  Brittany,  embrace  two 
subjects, — namely,  the  character  of  the  school  instruction 
provided  in  those  countries,  and  the  present  condition  of 
races  of  kindred  origin  to,  and  speaking  cognate  dialects 
with,  the  people  of  Wales.  Scotland  has  long  enjoyed 
a  parochial  system  of  education,  by  which  religious  teach¬ 
ing  has  been  combined  with  a  large  measure  of  intellec¬ 
tual  culture ;  and  whilst  the  authority  of  the  Church  has 
been  there  fully  recognised,  an  active  co-operation  has 
been  secured  on  the  part  of  her  lay-members,  on  whom, 
as  heritors,  the  burden  was  imposed  of  supporting 
schools.  The  Isle  of  Man  owes  to  Bishops  Barrow  and 
Wilson  numerous  petty  or  parochial  schools,  which, 
although  defective  when  tested  by  the  standard  of  school- 
instruction  that  now  prevails,  present  the  foundation  of  a 
system  of  elementary  education,  in  which  the  proper 
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influence  of  the  authorized  religious  instructors  of  the 
people  will  be  fitly  guaranteed,  and  their  harmonious 
co-operation  with  the  lay-managers  of  schools  will  receive 
proper  encouragement.  In  Ireland  alone  a  national 
system  of  education  is  found,  in  which  the  National 
Church  occupies  no  recognised  position.  Members  of 
that  Church  may,  indeed,  if  the  administration  of  the  day 
should  so  please,  have  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Education 
for  that  country ;  and  grants  may  be  made  to  schools  of 
which  Churchmen  are  patrons  and  teachers,  although, 
from  those  schools,  the  distinctive  or  dogmatic  teaching  of 
the  Church  is  excluded.  That  system  originated  in  a 
desire  to  afford  a  literary  education  to  children  of  different 
religious  persuasions,  to  whom  definite  or  distinctive 
religious  instruction  could  not  be  given  in  common;  or,  in 
the  words  of  a  former  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  “  a 
combined  literary,  and  a  separate  religious  education.”  I 
do  not  inquire  under  what  social  and  religious  conditions 
such  a  system  may  be  desirable,  but  will  simply  state  a  con¬ 
clusion  at  which  I  arrived  from  personal  investigation, — 
that  the  object  sought  has  not  been  commonly  attained  ; 
and  that  in  the  schools  of  the  National  Board  children  of 
different  religious  persuasions  are  rarely  combined. 

In  casting  my  bread  upon  the  waters,  I  part  with  a  work 
which  has  entailed  considerable  labour,  and  has  not  been 
devoid  of  anxiety,  especially  on  those  occasions  when  I 
have  described  what  seem  grave  abuses.  I  ask  for  a  fair 
and  temperate  construction  of  any  passages  which  imply 
censure  of  individuals.  Earnestness  of  purpose,  I  well 
know,  is  impatient  of  delay — oftentimes  undervalues  diffi- 
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culties  by  which  administrative  reforms  are  obstructed,  and 
is  sometimes  unjust  to  those  by  whom  evils  are  permitted 
to  continue.  To  all,  of  whatever  class,  the  command  is, 
however,  given,  “  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest.” 


Inner  Temple, 

St.  David’s  Day,  1849. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  WELSH  PEOPLE. 

CAN  the  western  side  of  our  Island,  in  a  mountainous 
country,  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  Bristol  and 
St.  George’s  Channels  and  the  Irish  Sea,  is  found  a 
people,  distinguished  by  peculiar  characteristics,  and 
speaking  a  language  of  their  own,  cognate  to  the  dialects 
which  anciently  prevailed  over  a  large  part  of  Europe, 
and,  in  the  main,  with  due  allowance  for  changes  un¬ 
avoidable  in  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  identical  with 
that  which  was  spoken  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain. 
This  people  is  descended  from  a  tribe  of  the  Celts,  a 
name  by  which  the  Greeks  designated  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Europe  ;  but  when  Caesar  invaded  Gaul,  that 
appellation  was  there  confined  to  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  country  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Seine,  and 
who  (called  Celts  in  their  own  language)  were  named 
Gauls  by  the  Romans. 

To  those  who  regard  the  peculiarities  of  race  and 
language  as  the  most  lasting  of  the  influences  which 
distinguish  communities  and  individuals,  it  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  inquire,  how  this  people  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  their  Empire 
comprehended  the  fairest  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  most 
civilized  portion  of  mankind:  and  the  materials  for  our 
inquiry  are  furnished  in  the  writings  of  a  warrior,  who, 
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in  his  conflicts  with  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  had  learnt 
to  respect  their  valour,  and  whose  sagacity  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  character  have  not  been  excelled  by  any  writer 
of  antiquity.  In  the  fifth  book  of  the  Commentaries  on 
the  ivars  in  Gaul,  CaBsar  narrates  his  second  invasion  of 
Britain  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  the  inland  parts  were  in-  ' 
habited  by  those  whom  fame  reported  to  be  natives  of  the 
soil,  but  the  sea-coast  was  peopled  with  Belgse,  drawn 
thither  by  the  love  of  war  and  plunder ;  that  the  island 
was  vrell  peopled,  full  of  houses  built  after  the  manner  of 
the  Gauls,  and  that  it  abounded  in  cattle.  That  the  natives 
were  a  martial  people,  is  shown  by  the  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  given  by  the  Roman  General  of  the  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance  offered  to  his  landing  and  advance  into  the  country  : 
and  that  they  were  not  without  civilization  is  apparent, 
from  their  chariots  of  war  and  their  cavalry;  their  money 
and  their  commerce;  and  the  address,  ingenuity,  and 
quickness  of  apprehension,  with  which  they  adapted  their 
resistance  to  the  vast  resources  of  the  Roman  people. 

Amongst  the  Celts  there  existed  a  remarkable  order  of 
men,  known  by  the  name  of  Druids,  whose  separation 
from,  and  influence  over,  the  rest  of  the  community, 
indicated  a  peculiar  social  condition.  The  Druidical 
order  wTas  divided  into  the  three  classes,  of  Priests,  Phi¬ 
losophers,  and  Poets.  The  Priests  were  not  only  the 
interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  offered 
sacrifices,  and  the  supreme  administrators  of  the  law,  but 
to  them  was  also  entrusted  the  direction  and  education 
of  the  young,  by  whom  they  were  held  in  great  honour. 

We  are  told  by  Csesar  that  the  system  of  Druidism 
was  originally  instituted  in  Britain,  and  passed  thence 
into  Gaul,  and  that  such  persons  amongst  the  Gauls  as 
were  desirous  of  being  perfect  in  the  science,  travelled 
for  instruction  into  Britain.  He  says,  the  disciples  of 
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Druidism  learn  by  rote  a  very  great  number  of  verses, 
and  spend  many  years  in  this  employment,  a  method 
which  the  Druids  seem  to  practise  for  two  reasons  ;  to 
hide  their  mysteries  from  the  vulgar,  and  to  exercise  the 
memory  of  their  scholars,  which  would  be  otherwise  neg¬ 
lected,  as  is  often  found  to  be  the  case  in  those  who 
trust  to  letters.  It  is  one  of  their  chief  maxims  that  the 
soul  never  dies,  but  passes  from  one  body  to  another 
after  death,  a  belief  which  they  think  contributes  greatly 
to  exalt  men’s  courage  by  disarming  death  of  his  terrors. 
They  likewise  discourse  of  and  teach  their  scholars  many 
things  relating  to  the  stars  and  their  motions;  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  world  and  our  earth ;  the  nature  of  the  universe ; 
and  the  power  and  authority  of  the  immortal  gods. 

The  conquest  of  South  Britain,  begun  by  Caesar,  and 
continued  by  Claudius  and  Suetonius,  was  completed, 
a.d.  80,  by  Agricola,  whose  triumphs  are  recorded  by 
Tacitus ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Honorius,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  that  the  Roman  forces 
being  withdrawn  from  Britain,  that  province  ceased  to 
form  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

When  the  Romans  departed,  the  country  was  ruled  by 
the  authority  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  municipal 
towns;  and  the  artificial  fabric  of  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  country  is  described  by  Zosimus,  and 
is  thus  alluded  to  by  Gibbon,  in  the  thirty-first  chapter 
of  his  history. 

1st.  Zosimus  very  accurately  observes,  that  the  letters  of  Honorius 
were  addressed  to  the  cities  of  Britain.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
Romans,  ninety-two  considerable  towns  had  arisen  in  the  several 
parts  of  that  great  province ;  and  among  these,  thirty-three  cities 
were  distinguished  above  the  rest  by  their  superior  privileges  and 
importance.  Each  of  these  cities  formed  a  legal  corporation,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  their  domestic  policy ;  and  the  powers  of 
municipal  government  were  distributed  among  annual  magistrates, 
a  select  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  according  to  the 
original  model  of  the  Roman  constitution. 
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2nd.  Tile  jurisdiction  of  each  city  over  the  adjacent  country  was 
supported  by  the  patrimonial  influence  of  the  principal  senators  ;  and 
the  smaller  towns,  the  villages,  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  con¬ 
sulted  their  own  safety  by  adhering  to  the  shelter  of  these  rising 
republics. 

3rd.  The  British  Church  might  be  composed  of  thirty  or  forty 
bishops,  with  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

Within  a  century  after  the  Roman  legions  were  with¬ 
drawn,  large  portions  of  the  Island  were  conquered  by  the 
Saxons  ;  and  many  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  rather  than 
support  the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  abandoned  the  plain 
country,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  those  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses  on  the  western  side  of  the  Island,  beyond  the  lands 
washed  by  the  Wye,  where  their  posterity  is  still  found. 

To  those  recent  English  writers  who  attribute  the 
civilization  of  this  Island  to  its  Saxon  invaders,  we  may 
oppose  the  language  of  Hume,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
his  history. 

The  Britons,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  had  made  such  ad¬ 
vances  towards  arts  and  civil  manners,  that  they  had  built  twenty- 
eight  considerable  cities  within  their  province,  besides  a  great 
number  of  villages  and  country  seats.  But  the  fierce  conquerors  by 
whom  they  were  subdued  threw  every  thing  back  into  ancient 
barbarity. 

Again : — 

Hence,  there  have  been  found  in  history  few  conquests  more 
ruinous  than  that  of  the  Saxons,  and  few  revolutions  more  violent 
than  that  which  they  introduced. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  whilst  the  Britons  had 
for  centuries  received  the  Christian  faith,  their  Saxon 
enemies  were  pagans,  whose  superstition  was  of  the 
grossest  and  rudest  description,  who  reduced  the  private 
and  public  edifices  of  the  native  inhabitants  to  ashes, 
slaughtered  the  priests  on  the  altars,  and  butchered  alike 
the  noble  and  vulgar,  sparing  neither  age,  sex,  nor 
condition. 

For  five  centuries,  Saxons  and  Danes  alternately  lorded 
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o\ei  the  fertile  plains  of  England;  but  neither  their 
conflicts  nor  their  alliances  exercised  any  perceptible 
influence  on  the  character  or  the  language  of  the  original 
inhabitants. 

The  Saxon,  in  his  turn,  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the 
IS  01  man  conquerors,  whose  descendants  acquired  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Welsh  territory;  but  notwithstanding  the 
great  power  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Norman  race,  the 
Princes  of  W  ales  long  preserved  in  their  own  country  an 
independent  authority.  Weakened,  however,  by  intestine 
divisions,  Wales  was  reduced  into  subjection  in  the  reign 
of  our  first  Edward,  from  whom  the  people  accepted  as 
their  chief  his  infant  son,  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  the  first 
English  Prince  of  Wales.  Before  they  submitted  to 
the  arms  of  Edward,  Llewelyn,  the  last  of  their  Princes, 
(to  whom  his  countrymen  looked  as  the  predestined 
restorer  of  their  ancient  pre-eminence,  and  to  whom  they 
applied  an  old  prophecy,  which  imported,  that  a  Prince 
of  Wales  should  be  crowned  in  London,)  was  treacher¬ 
ously  slain;  and  in  mockery  of  the  hopes  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  his  head,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  was  fixed  on 
the  Tower  of  London;  whilst  his  brother  David,  having- 
been  taken  alive,  was  hanged  and  quartered,  and  his 
head  being  placed  beside  that  of  his  brother,  they  both 
whitened  together  in  the  wind  and  sun.* 

Mackintosh,  speaking  of  Llewelyn,  says — 

Thus  perished  the  last  sovereign  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
ruling  families  of  Europe ;  and  the  case  of  David  was  probably  the 
earliest  instance  of  that  horrible  punishment  afterwards  appointed 
for  treason,  which  continued  for  500  years. 

Although  the  Principality  of  Wales  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  England  by  the  first  Edward,  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  native  inhabitants  were  preserved  until  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  who,  by  a  statute  passed  in 
*  Hen.  Knyghton  and  Matt.  Westr. 
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the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  gave  to  Wales  the 
same  laws  and  liberties  which  were  enjoyed  by  his  na¬ 
tural-born  subjects  of  the  realm  of  England;  and  from 
that  time  the  Principality  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  Kingdom,  represented  in  the  Parliament,  and  bound 
by  the  laws  of  England. 

The  counties  of  Wales,  at  the  time  of  the  union,  were 
eight  in  number;  namely,  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  Pem¬ 
broke,  and  Cardigan,  in  South  Wales;  and  Flint,  Car¬ 
narvon,  Anglesey,  and  Merioneth,  in  North  Wales.  The 
following  counties  were  then  created  out  of  the  marches 
within  the  dominion  of  Wales,  namely,  Brecknock  and 
Radnor  added  to  South  Wales;  Montgomery  and  Den¬ 
bigh  added  to  North  Wales;  and  Monmouth,  which  was 
made  an  English  county,  but  which,  on  account  of  the 
origin,  language,  and  character  of  the  native  inhabitants, 
and  for  other  reasons  which  will  become  apparent  here¬ 
after,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  in  the  present  work 
as  a  portion  of  the  Principality. 

In  1570,  the  population  of  Wales  was  estimated  at 
800,000,  and  that  of  Monmouthshire  at  25,000  persons  only; 
and,  if  from  these  numbers  be  deducted,  the  descendants  of 
the  Flemings, — who  colonized  the  sea-coast  of  Pembroke¬ 
shire,  Carmarthenshire,  and  Glamorganshire,  and  who 
spoke  English  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  they  still  do, 
and  of  the  Saxons, — inhabiting  Radnorshire  and  the  fron¬ 
tier  portions  of  North  Wales,  by  whom  English  has  been 
always  spoken,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  250,000  Welsh¬ 
men  existed  at  that  time  in  the  whole  Island ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  when  we  regard  the 
continuance  of  their  language,  and  the  preservation  of 
what  remains  of  their  literature.  Even  in  1801,  the  enu¬ 
merated  population  of  the  Principality  was  only  541,526, 
being  less  than  the  population  of  Kent  in  1841;  but,  during 
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the  present  century,  the  population  of  Wales  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  has  increased  very  rapidly,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  numbers,  taken  from  the  census  of  1841  : — 


North  Wales .  396,320 

South  Wales,  excluding  Glamorgan  .  .  .  344,095 

Monmouth  and  Glamorgan .  305,543 


Total .  1,045,958 


A  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Glamorgan  is  not  Welsh,  but  consists 
of  immigrants  from  England  and  Ireland ;  who  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  remarkable  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  those  counties  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Thus — 

In  1801  the  population  of  Monmouthshire  and  Glamor¬ 


ganshire  was . 117,107 

1811 . 147,194 

1821  .  173,570 

1831  .  224,742 

1841  .  305,543 


The  Welsh  or  native  population  in  the  whole  of  the 
Principality  may  be  estimated  at  present  at  700,000 
persons — less  than  one  half  the  population  of  either  of 
the  counties  of  York  or  Lancaster,  or  than  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  both  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Dorset. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  remains  of  the  Celtic 
people,  who  are  still  found  in  parts  of  Ireland,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Brittany,  which  is  included 
in  the  remote  promontory  that  juts  forward  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  is  terminated  by  the  well-known  headland 
of  Finisterre. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Educa¬ 
tion  Inquiry,  in  1825,  that  the  number  of  Irish  who  em¬ 
ployed  the  Erse  language  was  not  less  than  500,000;  and 
that  a  million  more,  who  understood  English,  and  could 
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employ  it  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  traffic,  made  use 
of  their  native  tongue  on  all  other  occasions,  as  the  chosen 
medium  of  familiar  conversation.  The  number  of  persons 
by  whom  Erse  is  spoken  has  probably  decreased  since 
that  time;  and  when  the  writer  visited  Ireland  in  1846, 
in  order  to  investigate  personally  the  character  of  the 
education  afforded  in  the  national  schools,  he  found,  that 
of  70  pupil  teachers,  then  in  training  at  the  Dublin  model 
schools,  in  order  to  be  employed  as  masters  of  schools  in 
various  parts  of  that  country,  and  who  were  collected 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland, — there  were  only  two  young 
men,  and  those  from  remote  corners  of  the  diocese  of 
Tuam,  to  whom  the  English  language  was  not  native. 
Erse  is  understood  in  particular  districts  of  the  country 
only,  whilst,  throughout  the  principal  part  of  the  Island, 
English  is  the  language  spoken  by  the  people. 

The  Gaelic  population  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland,  is  confined  to  the  western  and  northern  portions 
of  the  country.  In  1803,  it  was  estimated  that  300,000 
persons,  who  were  distributed  in  162  parishes,  131  being 
on  the  main  land,  and  31  in  the  islands,  either  understood 
no  other  language  than  Gaelic,  or  could  not  comprehend 
a  book  written,  or  a  continued  discourse  spoken,  in  another 
language. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  of  which  the  population,  in  1841, 
was  47,986,  all  the  young  people  speak  English  in  familiar 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  very  few  amongst  the 
older  part  of  the  population  are  ignorant  of  English ;  but 
adults  ot  the  working-classes  prefer  to  hold  converse  in 
the  Manx  tongue. 

The  Breton  language  is  spoken  throughout  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Finisterre,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  department 
of  Morbihan,  and  in  part  of  the  Cotes-du-Nord,  which  de¬ 
partments  contained,  in  1841,  the  following  population: _ 
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Finisterre .  575,923 

Morbihan .  440,512 

Cotes-du-Nord .  607,522 

Total .  1,623,957 


By  the  published  returns  of  the  French  government 
it  appears,  that  the  attendance  on  primary  instruction  in 
the  elementary  schools,  wherein  French  alone  is  taught, 
is,  in  100  persons,  2-97  in  Finisterre,  3'48  in  Morbihan, 
and  407  in  the  Cotes-du-Nord  ;  and  that,  of  100  criminals, 
14  only  could  read  in  Finisterre  and  the  Cotes-du-Nord, 
and  29  in  the  Morbihan.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  speak  Breton  do  not  speak  the  French  language  with 
fluency  or  readiness,  although  many  of  them  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  acquainted  with  it  to  be  understood  in  French, 
when  necessity  constrains  them  to  employ  that  tongue. 

Particular  circumstances  have  recently  directed  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  Englishmen  to  the  condition  of 
the  Welsh  people,  regarding  whom  the  most  startling 
accounts  are  found  in  English  journals;  and  had  they 
been  described  as  savages,  living  on  raw  flesh,  clad  in  the 
skins  of  beasts,  and  walking  abroad  armed  with  huge 
clubs,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  strange 
story  would  have  been  deemed  other  than  true. 

Thus,  in  an  able  and  respectable  periodical,*  in  which 
there  is  contained  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  state  of 
education  in  Wales,  the  people  are  described — as  in  a  state 
of  heathen  ignorance — as  living  in  habitual  and  more  than 
barbarian  disregard  of  the  decencies  of  civilized  life — as 
exhibiting  a  general  ignorance  unexampled  in  any  civilized 
nation — as  presenting  darkened  minds,  which  scarcely  a 
ray  of  illumination  has  entered — as  unable  to  understand 
a  word  which  expresses  a  relation  beyond  their  daily  life, 
or  to  grasp  unfamiliar  ideas — as  degradingly  superstitious 
*  Fraser’s  Magazine,  for  March,  1848. 
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— as  evincing  a  want  of  decency  so  entire,  that  the  herding 
together  of  the  sexes  is  general — as  disregarding  alike  the 
decencies  of  life,  and  the  sanctities  of  place — as  delibe¬ 
rately  choosing  squalid  huts,  and  not  unfrequently 
dwelling  in  caves,  or  buildings  (if  such  a  name  can  be 
employed)  formed  of  loose  fragments  of  rock  and  shale, 
piled  together  —  as  deliberately  preferring  a  degraded 
moral  condition  —  and  as  evincing  immoral  and  bar¬ 
barous  practices,  the  details  of  which  would  be  re¬ 
volting. 

This  article  has  been  selected  for  observation,  not 
because  it  is  more  offensive,  or  presents  greater  exagge¬ 
rations  than  many  others  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  English  journals ;  but  because  it  is  attributed  to  an 
official  source,  and  is  sought  to  be  authenticated  by 
extracts  from  official  Reports  on  Education  in  Wales, 
widely  circulated  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  who  promulgate  the  statements  contained 
in  those  Reports,  as  a  just  and  dispassionate  estimate 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Welsh  portion 
of  her  Majesty’s  subjects.  These  descriptions  (penned 
by  English  writers,  devoured  by  English  readers,  and 
countenanced  by  English  rulers)  are  circulated,  not  of 
distant  lands  separated  from  us  by  wide  intervals,  but 
of  a  people  amongst  whom  Englishmen  dwell,  with  whom 
they  associate  and  intermarry,  and  from  whom  many  of  the 
nobles  of  England  are  descended:  a  people  distinguished 
by  their  courteous  bearing,  by  their  hospitality  to  strangers, 
and  by  preserving  unimpaired  many  of  the  virtues  which 
characterize  a  primitive  life  ;  who  in  war  have  fought  on 
the  same  battle-field  with  Englishmen  ;  and  in  peace  have 
borne  an  equal  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  state;  who 
have  been  characterized  in  every  period  of  their  history 
by  devoted  loyalty;  and  who,  alike  at  Azincour  and 
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Albuera,  upheld  their  country’s  glory  : — in  the  one  en¬ 
counter,  sacrificing  their  lives  to  defend  the  person  of 
their  king  ;  in  the  other,  forming  a  part,  and  no  mean 
one,  of  that  astonishing  infantry  which  nothing  could 
stop,  hut  of  which  a  remnant  only  stood  triumphant  at  the 
last  on  the  heights  which  crowned  that  battle-field :  a 
people  from  whom,  in  our  own  times,  have  descended  a 
Picton,  a  Nott,  and,  by  the  mother’s  side,  Arthur,  Duke  of 
W  ellington. 

Happy  the  land  from  which  his  mother  sprang — 

Happy  the  mother  who  had  skill  to  form 
Wellesley,  whose  fame  o’er  all  the  orient  rang, 

And  him  our  champion  in  the  angry  storm  * 

The  term  barbarian,  now  employed  by  Anglo-Saxon 
writers  to  designate  the  Welsh  descendants  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  was  applied,  fourteen  hundred  years 
ago,  by  those  same  inhabitants,  to  designate  the  invading 
Saxons :  and  few  English  readers  can  have  forgotten  the 
following  passage  from  the  letter  conveyed  by  British 
ambassadors  to  ^Etius,  the  Roman  General : — 

The  barbarians  chase  us  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  throws  us 
back  on  the  barbarians ;  and  we  have  only  the  hard  choice  of  perish¬ 
ing  by  the  sword  or  the  waves. 

Passages  in  the  former  history  of  the  races  now  blended 
on  the  soil  of  Britain,  are  cited,  not  for  the  mischievous 
object  of  reviving  animosities  which  should  be  obliterated, 
but  of  reminding  Englishmen  that  the  native  population 
of  Wales,  now  contemptuously  stigmatized  by  English 
writers  in  language  which  would  scarcely  be  appropriate 
if  employed  to  describe  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  presented  a  civilization,  exhibited  an  artificial 
frame  of  government,  and  engaged  in  Christian  worship, 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  of  them  it  may  be  said, 
in  the  language  of  Gibbon,  that,  alone  and  unaided,  they 
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maintained  a  long  and  vigorous,  though  an  unsuccessful 
resistance  against  the  invaders  of  their  country — a  resist¬ 
ance  which,  as  it  could  not  avert,  increased  the  miseries 
of  conquest ;  and  conquest  has  never  appeared  more 
dreadful  and  destructive  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons, 
who  hated  the  valour  of  their  enemies,  disdained  the  faith 
of  treaties,  and  violated,  without  remorse,  the  most  sacred 
objects  of  Christian  worship.* 

These  remains  of  a  great  people  had  the  glory  of  keeping  pos¬ 
session  of  their  last  corner  of  territory  against  the  efforts  of  an 
enemy  immensely  superior  in  numbers  and  resources,  often  van¬ 
quished,  hut  never  subjugated,  and  bearing,  through  the  course  of 
ages,  the  unshaken  conviction  of  a  mysterious  eternity  reserved  for 
their  name  and  their  language. 

Thus  spoke  the  historian  of  the  conquest  of  England 
by  the  Normans  ;  and  Thierry’s  kindly  estimate  of  Welsh¬ 
men,  although  opposed  to  the  contemptuous  and  ill- 
judged  tone  too  often  evinced  by  modern  English  jour¬ 
nalists,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  temper  in  which 
British  story  and  character  were  regarded  by  the  greatest 
and  best  writers  of  England,  from  Spenser  to  Scott; 
all  of  whom  owed  some  of  their  inspiration  to  the  tra¬ 
ditions  and  historical  incidents  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  Island,  and  regarded  the  elder  race  as  their  own 
ancestors,  whose  blood  had  mingled  with  the  Saxon  and 
the  Noiman,  and  thus  contributed  the  gentlest,  but  not 
the  least  influential  element  of  that  composite  character, 
which  is  neither  Norman,  nor  Saxon,  nor  British,  but  is 
compounded  of  them  all. 

The  Cambro-Britons  are  described  by  Milton  as— 

An  old  and  haughty  nation,  proud  in  arms. 

*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Itoman  Empire,  chap,  xxxviii. 

Hoc  anno  (490)  Hilla  et  Cissa  obsederunt  Andredes-Ceaster,  et 
interfecerunt  omnes  qui  id  incoluerunt ;  adeo  ut  ne  unus  Brito'  ibi 
superstes  fuerit.— Chron.  Sax.  p.  15. 
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The  British  tradition  of  the  arrival  in  this  Island  of  a 
Trojan  colony,  formed  the  subject  of  Le  Roman  de  Brut, 
written  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Wace,  and  was  selected 
by  Pope  for  an  epic  poem,  the  plan  of  which  is  found 
amongst  his  works,  but  which  he  never  completed.  Cym- 
beline  and  Lear  were  wrought  by  our  great  dramatic  poet 
from  the  mine  of  British  annals.  British  traditions  were 
employed  by  Spenser  to  embellish  the  Fairy  Queen  ; 
and  to  British  story  we  owe  Dryden’s  opera  of  Arthur, 
Fletcher’s  drama  of  Bonduca,  and  the  Bard  of  Gray; 
whilst  the  history  of  Arthur  was  selected  by  Milton 
and  Dryden  as  the  materials  for  epic  poems — meditated 
by  both,  but  completed  by  neither. 

Whoever  contrasts  English  with  German  character,  will 
recognise  the  modifications  which  have  been  produced 
in  the  Saxon  elements,  by  an  admixture  with  Celtic  and 
Norman  blood. 

To  use  the  words  of  a  living  writer,  of  whom  his  coun¬ 
trymen  are  justly  proud — 

Wherever  English  history  is  brightened  by  deeds  of  desperate 
and  romantic  daring — wherever  loyalty,  faithfulness,  and  alfection, 
stand  out  prominently  from  the  page,  we  can  either  trace  the  exist¬ 
ence  or  suggest  the  probability  of  British  blood.* 


*  Lays  from  the  Cimhric  Lyre. 
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LANGUAGE. 

H^HE  limited  number  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
Principality,  the  peculiarity  of  their  language,  the  prac¬ 
tical  inconveniences  arising  from  the  want  of  a  common 
medium  of  communication,  and  the  difficulties  thus  pre¬ 
sented  to  religious  communion,  in  districts  inhabited  by 
Englishmen  as  well  as  Welshmen,  have  produced  a  fre¬ 
quent  and  earnest  desire  to  extinguish  the  Welsh  lan¬ 
guage,  and  to  make  English  the  tongue  and  speech  of 
the  Welsh  people.  That  wish  is  loudly  proclaimed  in 
our  own  times ;  and  the  sanction  of  influential  members 
of  the  government  and  legislature  of  the  country  has  been 
given,  not  only  to  the  opinion  that  the  Welsh  language 
is  a  vast  drawback  to  Wales,  and  a  manifold  barrier  to 
the  moral  progress  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
people,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  its  evil 
effects— that  it  distorts  truth,  favours  fraud,  and  abets 
perjury ;  but  also  to  the  expectation,  that  this  disastrous 
barriei  to  all  moral  improvement  and  popular  progress 
may  be  speedily  removed  by  the  establishment  of  English 
schools  in  Wales. 

Inasmuch  as  a  very  exaggerated  impression  has  been 
produced  amongst  Englishmen,  of  the  amount  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  inconveniences  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Welsh  tongue  as  the  native 
language  of  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  just 
views  should  be  diffused  of  what  is  practicable,  as  well 
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as  what  is  desirable,  in  educating  the  Welsh  people,  some 
observations  shall  be  offered  in  this  place  on  the  influ¬ 
ence  exercised  by  a  separate  language  upon  their  social 
and  moral  condition.  If,  in  considering  this  question, 
allusion  be  made  to  scenes  of  former  hostility,  no  desire 
is  entertained  to  revive  animosities  which  should  be 
buried  in  the  tombs  of  our  forefathers.  Since,  for  cen¬ 
turies,  Celt,  and  Saxon,  and  Norman,  in  war,  have  stood 
side  by  side  in  mortal  conflict  with  the  foe,  and  in  peace 
have  struggled  with  ardent  but  generous  rivalry  for  the 
same  rewards  of  civic  ambition,  those  men  would  be  the 
enemies  of  their  country  who  should  in  aught  employ  the 
past,  except  as  a  beacon  to  guide  our  path  amidst  sur¬ 
rounding  difficulties. 

In  considering,  however,  what  should  be  our  present 
course  of  action,  it  is  essential  to  enquire  what  is  within  our 
power,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained  by  the  results 
of  former  legislation  and  polity ;  and  assuming,  for  the 
present,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  extirpate  the  Welsh 
language,  yet,  for  all  practical  ends,  or,  in  other  words, 
for  any  influence  which  the  present  or  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  can  hope  to  witness,  it  would  seem  that  the  task  is 
beyond  our  power. 

Tacitus,  in  the  Life  of  Agricola,  when  narrating  the 
conquest  of  Britain,  says: — 

The  following  winter  was  taken  up  with  the  most  useful  designs. 
In  order  that  men,  dispersed  and  unlearned,  and  on  that  account 
addicted  to  war,  might,  by  pleasures,  grow  accustomed  to  ease  and 
quiet,  he  encouraged  them  in  private,  and  assisted  them  in  public,  to 
build  temples,  and  market-towns,  and  houses ;  praising  the  prompt 
and  chiding  the  slothful.  An  honourable  emulation  was  serviceable  in 
this  exigency ;  for  now  he  instructed  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  in  liberal 
arts,  and  extolled  the  genius  of  the  Britons  above  the  learning  of 
the  Glauls  ;  and  thus,  those  who  had  disdained  the  Boman  tongue, 
coveted  the  eloquence  and  admired  the  dress  of  Eome,  and  the  toga 
was  often  worn.  By  degrees  they  yielded  to  corrupting  snares, 
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porticos,  and  public  batbs,  and  the  luxury  of  feasts ;  and  that  which 
was  a  part  of  their  subjection,  was  called  civilization  by  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  natives. 

From  a.d.  80,  (when  Agricola  conquered  southern  Bri¬ 
tain,)  until  a.d.  448,  when  the  Roman  Generals  bade  a 
final  adieu  to  the  Island,  Latin  was  the  language  of  the 
rulers,  and  was  employed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country ;  and  yet  how  little  was  the  influence  thus 
exercised  on  the  primitive  language  of  the  people ! 
Although,  in  conflict  with  the  various  northern  tribes 
who  invaded  Britain,  the  original  inhabitants  disappeared 
or  lost  their  distinctive  character,  excepting  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  and  barren  country  of  Wales,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  the  district  of  Cornwall,  yet  they  preserved 
throughout  the  Principality  their  own  language,  and  some 
remains  of  a  literature  which  carries  us  back  beyond  the 
limits  of  modern  history.  When  Edward  the  First  con¬ 
quered  the  country,  and  subjected  the  natives  to  English 
rule,  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  difficulty  which  now 
paralyzes  Education  Commissioners,  and  he  dealt  with  it 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  monarch  and  the  times. 
Of  him  Carlyle  would  say — he  was  a  real  man,  and  no 
sham  ;  and  did  not  believe  in  any  distracted  jargon  of 
universal  rose-water  in  this  world  still  so  full  of  sin. 
Accordingly,  he  gathered  all  the  Welsh  bards  together, 
and  put  them  to  death ;  and  Hume,  a  philosophic  and 
ordinarily  not  a  cruel  historian,  says  this  policy  was 
not  absurd.  English  legislation,  between  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  Edward  the  First  and  its  incorporation 
with  England  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  characterized  by 
a  deliberate  and  pertinacious  endeavour  to  extirpate  the 
language  and  subjugate  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants. 
By  laws  of  the  Lancastrian  princes,  (whose  usurpation 
was  long  resisted  by  the  Welsh  people,)  “  rhymers,  min- 
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strels,  and  other  Welsh  vagabonds,”  were  forbidden  to 
burden  the  country ;  the  natives  were  not  permitted  to 
have  any  house  of  defence,  to  bear  arms,  or  to  exercise 
any  authority  :  and  an  Englishman,  by  the  act  of  marry¬ 
ing  a  Welsh  woman,  became  ineligible  to  hold  office 
in  his  adopted  country.  By  statutes  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  it  was  enacted,  that  law  proceedings  should  be 
in  the  English  tongue ;  that  all  oaths,  affidavits,  and 
verdicts,  should  be  given  and  made  in  English ;  and 
that  no  Welsh  person,  “who  did  not  use  the  English 
speech  ”  should  hold  office  within  the  King’s  dominions. 
Even  at  the  Reformation,  which  secured  the  sacred 
volume  to  Englishmen  “  in  their  own  tongue  wherein  they 
were  born,”  the  revelation  to  man  of  God’s  will  was  not 
given  to  Welshmen  in  a  language  understood  by  the  people. 
In  1562,  however,  provision  was  made  for  translating 
the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  the  British 
or  Welsh  tongue,  by  an  Act  which  declared  that  the  most 
and  greatest  part  of  the  Queen’s  loving  subjects  in  Wales 
did  not  understand  the  English  tongue,  and  therefore  were 
utterly  destitute  of  God’s  holy  word,  and  did  remain  in 
the  like,  or  rather  more,  darkness  and  ignorance  than  they 
were  in  the  time  of  papistry,  and  required  that  not  only 
a  Welsh,  but  also  an  English,  Bible  and  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  should  be  had  in  every  church  throughout  Wales, 
there  to  remain,  that  such  as  understood  them  might  read 
and  peruse  the  same;  and  that  such  as  understood  them 
not  might,  by  conferring  both  tongues  together,  the  sooner 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue. 

Nearly  six  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
Edward  crossed  the  lofty  mountains  of  North  Wales, 
which,  before  him,  no  King  of  England  had  trodden,  and 
in  the  citadel  of  Caernarvon  received  the  submission 
of  the  Welsh  people;  and  more  than  three  centuries 
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have  passed  away  since  the  country  was  incorporated 
with,  and  made  part  of,  the  realm  of  England;  and 
although,  for  so  long  a  period,  English  laws  have 
been  enforced,  and  the  use  of  the  Welsh  language  dis¬ 
couraged,  yet,  when  the  question  is  now  asked,  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  introducing  the  English 
language?  the  answer  may  be  given  from  Part  II.  of  the 
Reports  of  the  Education  Commissioners,  page  68.  In 
Cardiganshire,  3,000  people  out  of  68,766  speak  English.* 
The  result  may  be  yet  more  strikingly  shown  by  saying, 
that  double  the  number  of  persons  now  speak  Welsh  who 
spoke  that  language  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  this  population  and  language,  which 
the  hards  of  the  sixth  century  daringly  predicted  should  be  eternal. 
If  their  prediction  is  to  be  falsified,  it  will  at  least  not  be  in  our  day. 
The  Cambrian  dialect  is  still  spoken  by  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  people,  to  render  it  impossible  to  foresee  the  period  of  its  total 
extinction^ 

That  the  English  language  is  advancing  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  under  the  influences  described  in 
the  following  extract  from  Part  I.  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Education  Commissioners,  is  no  doubt  true,  although  the 
extent  to  which  Welsh  is  displaced  or  superseded  by  those 
influences  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated. 

Through  no  other  medium  than  a  common  language  can  ideas 
become  common.  It  is  impossible  to  open  formal  sluice-gates  for 
them  from  one  language  into  another.  Their  circulation  requires 
a  network  of  pores  too  minute  for  analysis,  too  numerous  for  special 
provision.  Without  this  network,  the  ideas  come  into  an  alien  at¬ 
mosphere,  in  which  they  are  lifeless.  Direct  education  finds  no 
place,  when  indirect  education  is  excluded  by  the  popular  language, 
as  it  were,  by  a  wall  of  brass.  Nor  can  an  old  and  cherished  language 
be  taught  down  in  schools,  for,  so  long  as  the  children  are  familiar 

*  In  Breconshire,  the  proportion  of  persons  who  speak  English  is 
much  laiger ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  these  are  immigrants 
from  England  to  the  iron  works ;  whilst,  in  Radnorshire,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  is  not  Geltic,  and  English  is  all  but  universal. 

t  Thierry’s  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans. 
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with  none  other,  they  must  be  educated  to  a  considerable  extent 
through  the  medium  of  it,  even  though  to  supersede  it  be  the  most 
important  part  of  their  education.  Still  less  out  of  school  can  the 
language  of  lessons  make  head  against  the  language  of  life.  But 
schools  are  every  day  standing  less  alone  in  this  contest.  Along  the 
chief  lines  of  road  from  the  border  counties,  from  the  influx  of  Eng¬ 
lish  or  English-speaking  labourers  into  the  iron  and  coal-fields — in 
short,  from  every  point  of  contact  with  modern  activity,  the  English 
tongue  keeps  spreading,  in  some  places  rapidly,  but  sensibly  in  all ; 
railroads  and  the  fuller  development  of  the  great  mineral  beds  are 
on  the  eve  of  multiplying  these  points  of  contact.  Hence  the  en¬ 
couragement  vigorously  to  press  forward  the  cause  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation,  in  its  most  advanced  form.  Schools  are  not  called  upon  to 
impart  in  a  foreign,  or  engraft  upon  the  ancient,  tongue  a  factitious 
education,  conceived  under  another  set  of  circumstances,  (in  either  of 
which  cases  the  task  would  be  as  hopeless  as  the  end  unprofitable,) 
but  to  convey,  in  a  language  which  is  already  in  process  of  becoming 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  country,  such  instruction  as  may  put  the 
people  on  a  level  with  that  position  which  is  offered  to  them  by  the 
course  of  events.  If  such  instruction  contrasts,  in  any  points,  with 
the  tendency  of  old  ideas,  such  contrast  will  have  its  reflex  and  its 
justification  in  the  visible  change  of  surrounding  circumstances. 

Even  if  the  extinction  of  the  Welsh  language  were 
practicable,  it  is  submitted  that  such  a  result  ought  not 
to  be  the  direct  aim  of  any  education  to  be  given  in  Wales ; 
and  in  avowing  this  opinion,  it  is  not  sought  to  conceal 
or  to  undervalue  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Welsh  language  to  the  education,  alike,  of 
adults  and  children  —  difficulties  which  beset  every  step 
in  the  road,  whether  in  training  and  preparing  the 
teacher,  or  in  providing  books  and  apparatus  for  his  work, 
or  in  conveying  instruction  to  the  learner;  and  whether 
those  difficulties  are  considered  in  reference  to  the  church, 
or  the  school.  Difficulties  in  the  discharge  of  this,  as  of 
every  other  duty  imposed  on  us,  are,  however,  inseparable 
from  our  condition  ;  and  that  form  of  difficulty,  which 
arises  from  varieties  of  language,  has  now  existed  some 
considerable  time,  and  prevails  pretty  extensively  in  this 
work-day  world  of  ours.  It  is,  too*  no  light  thing  to 
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abandon  a  language  (by  far  the  most  flourishing  branch 
of  all  the  Celtic  tongues)  which  has  preserved  laws  of  the 
Welsh  princes,  compiled  in  the  tenth  century,  embodying 
local  codes  which  existed  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centu¬ 
ries* — a  language,  in  which  we  possess — poems  and  col¬ 
lections  of  proverbs  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  ;f  tales, 
like  the  Mabinogion,  for  an  acquaintance  with  which 
Englishmen  are  indebted  to  an  accomplished  English¬ 
woman,  who  has  shown  her  affection  to  the  land  of  her 
adoption  by  translating  into  English,  and  publishing,  this 
very  remarkable  specimen  of  the  early  romance,  probably 
the  origin  of  that  popular  and  influential  form  of  literature ; 
historical  works  of  the  tenth  and  following  centuries; 
the  Bardic  Institutes  ;  the  Triads  (both  ethical  and  histo¬ 
rical),  the  latter  of  which,  in  their  structure,  resemble 
portions  of  that  remarkable  chapter  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  called,  The  Words  of  Agur,  the  Son  of  Jakeh , 
even  the  Prophecy ,  but  which  have  no  parallel  in  any  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  Western  World. J  The  form  of  the  triad 
was  no  doubt  adopted  as  an  aid  to  the  memory,  by  the 

*  See  the  Laws  of  Howel  Dda,  published  by  the  Record  Com¬ 
mission. 

f  The  late  learned  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  his  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  British  poems,  states  the  following  proposition, 
which  he  afterwards  proceeds  to  establish  : — 

“  That  there  are  poems  now  existing  in  the  Welsh,  or  ancient 
British  language,  which  were  written  by  Aneurin,  Taliesin,  Llywarch 
Hen,  and  Merdhin,  who  flourished  between  the  years  500  and 
600.” 

See  also  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales,  collected  out  of 
ancient  MSS.,  printed  in  1801,  in  two  volumes,  large  octavo,  one  of 
which  contains  remains  in  prose,  the  other  in  poetry. 

Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Dictionary,  says  he 
had  seen  13,000  poetical  pieces,  of  various  denominations,  in  the 
British  language. 

+  Allusion  is  made,  in  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Pughe’s  Dictionary, 
to  a  Welsh  Grammar,  composed  in  the  ninth  century,  and  revised 
in  the  twelfth,  and  again  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
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artificial  association  of  three  unconnected  events;  and,  in 
connexion  with  that  remarkable  power  of  memory  not 
unfrequently  evinced  by  Welshmen,  (a  power  manifested 
by  the  Celts  of  Britain,  and  alluded  to  by  Caesar  in  a 
passage  already  quoted,  in  which  he  mentions  the  Druid- 
ical  practice  of  committing  to  memory  a  great  number  of 
verses,)  attention  may  be  directed  to  a  statement  in  one 
of  the  Reports  on  Education,  that  in  a  Welsh  Sunday 
school,  in  1845,  there  were  repeated  by  the  scholars  105 
chapters,  containing  1,716  verses,  and  7,988  single  verses ; 
and  that  one  boy  had  learned  and  repeated  thirty-five 
psalms.* 

It  is,  however,  said  that  the  Welsh  language  is  obsolete 
and  meagre,  except  in  its  theological  vocabulary,  which 
has  been  enriched  by  the  Sunday  schools,  and  that  these, 
as  the  main  instrument  of  civilization,  have  determined 
the  character  of  the  language,  literature,  and  general  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  inhabitants  ;f  a  most  startling  assertion, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Sunday  schools  in  Wales 
took--  their  rise  -about  1785,  when  the  character  of  the 
language  was  precisely  what  it  has  since  been,  and  still 
is;  amd  that,  soon  after  that  time,  Dr.  Owen  Pughe’s 
Dictionary  was  completed,  containing  80,000  words,  not 
one  of  which,  it  may  safely  be  said,  was  the  product  of  a 
Sunday  school. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  History  of  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  255,  says: — 

From  the  death  of  Llewelyn,  one  of  the  most  ancient  branches 
of  the  Celtic  race  lost  its  national  character.  For  two  centuries 
more,  Wales  suffered  all  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  misrule.  The 
Marches  were  governed  by  arbitrary  maxims  ;  in  the  interior,  the 


*  Commissioners’  Reports,  part  i.  p.  4. 

I  Commissioners’  Reports,  part  iii.  (North  Wales.) 
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people  suffered  alike  from  banditti  and  tyrannical  magistrates.  It 
was  not  till  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors — “  Britannia’s  issue,”  that  wise 
attempts  were  made  to  humanize  them  by  equal  laws.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  withheld  many  of  them  from  contributing  to  English  litera¬ 
ture;  and  yet  their  small  numbers,  their  constant  disorder,  and  their 
multiplied  links  of  dependence,  repressed  a  genius  which  might 
otherwise  have  assumed  a  national  form.  If  considered,  as  they  now 
should  be,  as  a  part  of  the  people  of  England,  their  contributions 
have  been  by  no  means  inadequate  to  reasonable  expectations.  But 
the  mental  produce  of  a  nation  has  been  inconsistently  expected 
from  a  people  robbed  of  national  character. 

In  recommending  that  those  children,  whose  native  lan¬ 
guage  is  Welsh,  should  be  so  instructed  in  their  own 
tongue  as  to  read  it  with  understanding,  expression  is 
given  to  convictions,  not  formed  hastily,  but  after  much 
deliberation;  and  it  may  be  earnestly  urged  upon  the 
members  of  our  National  Church,  how  vitally  important 
it  is  that  true  views  of  this  question  should  be  formed  and 
inculcated.  If  children,  whose  ordinary  language  is  Welsh, 
are  taught  to  read  English  only,  their  minds  can  rarely 
be  influenced,  nor  can  much  knowledge  be  given  them,  in 
the  limited  period  over  which  their  school  instruction  ex¬ 
tends  ;  and  they  will  certainly  not  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  services  of  a  Church  which  are  performed  in  Welsh, 
however  regularly,  whilst  at  school,  they  may  attend  those 
services.  In  the  public  worship  of  Dissenters,  the  prayers 
which  are  offered  are  extemporaneous,  and  forms  of  service 
are  dispensed  with;  and  although,  in  Dissenting  Sunday- 
schools,  the  scholars  are  taught  to  read  the  Bible  in  the 
language  in  which  public  worship  is  performed,  this  ability 
is  not  essential  to  attendance  on  and  participation  in  dis¬ 
senting  worship.  With  the  services  of  the  Church  the  case 
is  widely  different :  in  the  prayers  there  offered,  and  in  the 
services  there  performed,  the  congregation  is  required  to 
join;  and  much  and  careful  preparation  is  essential  to 
enable  the  attendant  upon  church  worship  to  understand 
its  nature,  to  feel  its  value,  and  to  appreciate  its  devo- 
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tional  character;  and  no  one,  who  cannot  with  his  prayer- 
book  intelligently  accompany  the  minister,  can  take  part 
in  that  solemn  service  in  an  appropriate  spirit. 

In  an  Appendix  to  Lays  from  the  Cimbric  Lyre ,  is  con¬ 
tained  an  able  and  interesting  exposition  of  the  writer’s 
views  on  the  Welsh  language,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  made  : — 

Now,  if  it  be  asked,  in  all  calmness,  wliat  is  the  greatest  error  in  the 
existing  schools  in  our  rural  parishes,  the  true,  though  paradoxical, 
answer  would  be,  not  that  it  is  the  want  of  English  teaching,  as  the 
Member  for  Coventry  supposes,  but  the  neglect  of  teaching  Welsh. 
Let  us  examine  the  matter  calmly,  and  allow,  for  argument  s  sake, 
that  the  existence  of  the  "Welsh  language  is  a  great  evil  and  draw¬ 
back  to  the  country.  Nevertheless,  if  children  hear  one  language 
from  their  infancy  at  home,  it  is  in  vain  that  you  attempt,  in  the 
very  limited  period  they  can  probably  spare  for  your  instructions, 
to  familiarize  their  ear  with  the  sound,  and  reach  their  intellect  with 
the  meaning,  of  English,  as  long  as  it  is  unaided  by  the  habit  of 
translating  what  they  read.  Test  this  doctrine  by  the  old  Eton 
Latin  Grammar.  What  conceivable  boy  would  learn  to  speak  or 
read  Latin,  to  any  good  purpose,  by  being  simply  taught  the  Latin 
Ax  in prcesenti  and  the  Syntax,  without  construing  it?  Or  would  his 
case  be  much  helped  by  reading  daily  one  or  two  chapters  of  the 
Vulgate  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  obvious.  Yet  such  are 
the  principles  of  teaching,  which,  in  their  anxiety  to  force  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  English,  people  adopt  in  our  village-schools.  Now,  what 
is  the  consequence  ?  I  have  often  known  people  whose  reading  lan¬ 
guage  was  English,  but  whose  speaking  language  was  almost 
exclusively  Welsh.  What  a  confused  medley  of  words  and  things 
must  thus  be  produced  in  their  minds  !  How  the  eye  of  the 
intellect  must  be  dimmed,  and  its  edge  blunted,  by  the  half-caught 
gleams  of  ideas  and  tangled  mass  of  doubts  thus  presented,  which 
it  can  neither  see  distinctly  nor  decide  with  certainty.  Can  tliis  be 
called  education  P  or  is  it  giving  the  mind  of  our  peasantry  fair  play  P 
Then  some  philosophical  John  Bull  exclaims  at  their  obstinacy  that 
they  prefer  speaking  a  language  whose  familiar  tones  they  under¬ 
stand;  or  at  their  dulness,  that  they  do  not  understand  better 
what  they  have  been  so  imperfectly  taught. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  system  of  instruction  were  so  far  altered  as 
to  be  in  accordance  with  nature,  and  that  children  were  first  taught  to 
read  the  language  which  they  speak  at  home.  Even  if  we  stopped 
here,  the  progress  would  be  so  far  real ;  we  should  have  given  the 
innate  faculty  of  reason  a  tool  to  work  with,  and  our  education 
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would  not  be  a  tiling  of  show,  but  of  real  benefit.  But,  in  fact,  you 
•would  then  have  an  easy  road  opened  to  the  acquirement  of  English ; 
and  it  would  require  far  less  toil  for  children  to  learn  English,  with 
their  reason  working  through  the  medimn  of  their  own  language, 
than  to  do  so  now  as  a  matter  of  rote.  Again,  the  habit  of  constru¬ 
ing  would  be,  in  itself,  a  most  valuable  instrument  of  education. 

So  far  we  have  been  reasoning  on  the  supposition  that  the  Welsh 
language,  in  itself,  is  a  thing  detrimental ;  and,  even  so,  common 
sense  seems  to  require,  that,  for  Welsh  children,  its  study  should 
be  considered  the  best  preliminary  to  their  acquirement  of  English ; 
unless,  indeed,  education  is  something  or  other  in  which  the  lips  are 
much  concerned,  but  with  which  the  intellect  and  heart  have  nothing 
to  do.  But  what  if,  by  our  neglect  of  Welsh,  we  are  throwing  away 
a  great  gift  of  Providence  P  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  people 
should  not  learn  and  thoroughly  understand  a  neighbouring  lan¬ 
guage,  without  immediately  smothering  their  own?  It.  is  just  as 
easy  to  speak  two  languages  as  to  speak  one.  There  are  many  parts 
of  Europe  where  the  peasantry  do  speak  two,  and  are,  on  that 
account,  generally  remarkable  for  their  intelligence.  Nay,  by 
knowing  a  second  language,  a  man  is  at  once,  in  some  degree,  edu¬ 
cated,  and  is  twice  as  much  an  intellectual  being.  Now,  all  this 
might  not  prove  the  expediency  of  teaching  our  peasantry  any  far¬ 
fetched  tongue,  such  as  Latin  or  French ;  but  it  is  a  strong  reason 
against  throwing  away  their  own  language,  which  you  have  already 
at  hand ;  it  being  universally  allowed  that,  if  possible,  they  are  to 
be  taught  English.  Why,  then,  is  it  obstinate  or  unreasonable,  if 
we  hesitate  before  we  sacrifice  a  tongue  endeared  by  a  thousand 
reminiscences — most  noble  and  eloquent  in  sound,  ancient  in  struc¬ 
ture,  and  with  some  qualities  which  peculiarly  fit  it  for  evoking  the 
powers  of  the  intellect.  Eor  instance,  it  is  homogeneous ;  it  forms 
and  evolves  itself  from  certain  roots  ad  infinitum,  as  occasion  may 
require.  In  such  a  language,  the  mind  thinks  as  it  talks,  and  speaks 
by  reason  more  than  by  ear.  Whereas,  in  English,  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand  is  capable  of  expressing  himself  otherwise  than  by  ear, 
the  meaning  of  words  being  fixed  to  the  multitude,  not  by  derivation 
so  much  as  by  the  caprice  of  custom.  This,  perhaps,  as  well  as 
greater  gentleness  of  blood,  may  be  a  reason  why  the  Welsh  peasant 
is  a  being  of  a  higher  order,  in  subtilty  of  reasoning  and  clearness  of 
understanding,  compared  to  the  English  rustic  of  the  same  rank. 
Almost  the  only  argument  against  the  retention  of  the  Welsh  lan¬ 
guage  is,  that  by  rendering  more  difficult  the  task  of  the  clergy,  it 
ministers  to  dissent.  Experience,  however,  shows  that,  wherever  on 
this  ground  the  language  has  been  discouraged,  Nature  has  avenged 
herself  on  her  short-sighted  assailants,  and  increased  the  very  evil 
against  which  it  was  intended  to  provide. 
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It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  whether 
the  discouragement  of  the  native  language,  and  the  neglect 
of  a  native  clergy,  have  not  contributed  alike  to  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  popery  in  Ireland  and  of  dissent  in  Wales. 

When  Bishop  Bedell  exerted  himself  to  provide  the 
whole  Bible  in  the  Irish  tongue,  the  minister  of  Cavan 
thus  described  the  effect  produced  upon  the  people  by  the 
possession  of  the  New  Testament  and  Common  Prayer  in 
Irish  : — 

I  have  seen  many  of  them  express  as  much  joy  in  reading  a  psalm 
or  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament  in  their  own  tongue,  as  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  people  of  the  captivity  when  Ezra  read  the  law  unto 
them. 

The  want  of  systematic  attempts,  at  the  Reformation,  to 
provide  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Liturgy  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people,  and  the  neglect  to  provide  ministers 
conversant  with  the  language,  have  caused  the  Church  to 
be  regarded,  as  well  in  Wales  as  in  Ireland,  as  a  foreign 
or  alien  institution,  and  its  dignitaries  as  officers  of  state 
rather  than  ministers  of  religion. 

In  expressing  these  opinions  on  a  question  important 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  there  is  no  desire  to  extend  instruction 
in  Welsh  beyond  the  necessity  created  by  the  present 
condition  of  the  Principality.  In  the  phraseology  of 
the  day,  it  is  a  fact  that  Welsh  exists;  and  with  that 
fact  the  friends  of  education  must  deal.  By  what  me¬ 
chanism  the  work  of  instructing  Welsh  children  shall  be 
conducted  — whether  the  child  shall  be  first  taught  English 
words  and  their  meaning,  by  the  aid  of  duoglott  elemen¬ 
tary  works,  or  by  some  other  method  fitted  to  convey  the 
sense  of  the  words,  and  not  the  sound  only,  and  shall 
afterwards,  in  due  course  and  at  a  proper  period,  be 
taught  to  read  Welsh ;  or  whether  the  child  shall  first  be 
taught  to  read  Welsh,  as  recommended  in  the  extracts 
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just  quoted,  and  afterwards  be  taught  English — are  ques¬ 
tions  about  which  much  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and 
which  will  be  most  satisfactorily  solved  by  allowing  each 
method  to  be  tried  by  those  who  are  the  best  judges  of 
what  is  practically  convenient  in  the  special  circumstances 
of  each  locality — namely,  the  promoters  of  schools  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  country — all  that  is  here  recom¬ 
mended  being,  that  such  a  method  shall  be  pursued  as 
will  competently  instruct  the  children  of  the  Welsh  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Principality  in  each  language,  so  that  they 
may  read  both  with  understanding.* 

*  Since  this  chapter  was  written,  the  writer  has  read  the  Charge 
delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  at  his  third  visitation,  in 
September  and  October,  1848,  and,  desirous  as  he  is  to  fortify  his 
own  opinions  by  the  authority  of  that  able  scholar,  he  has  ventured 
to  transfer  to  his  own  pages  the  following  remarks  on  the  wisdom  of 
enabling  a  Welsh  child  to  read  Welsh  books  as  well  as  English : — 

“I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  according  to  the  terms  in 
which  the  object  of  the  enquiry  was  originally  described,  it  was 
directed  to  be  made,  not  simply  into  ‘  the  state  of  education  in  the 
principality  of  Wales,’  but  ‘  especially  into  the  means  afforded  to 
the  labouring  classes  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.’  I  think  this  addition  was  unnecessary,  because  the 
investigation  of  this  point  must  have  formed  a  main  part  of  a 
full  enquiry  into  the  state  of  education  in  Wales;  while  the  putting 
it  thus  prominently  forward  was  attended  with  two  unhappy  effects: 
one  is,  that  it  lent  a  handle  to  those  who  wished  to  represent  the 
Commission  as  an  engine  framed  for  the  purpose,  among  others 
equally  injurious,  of  depriving  the  people  of  Wales  of  their  ancient 
language.  The  other  is,  that  it  tended  to  suggest  or  confirm  an 
exaggerated  conception  of  the  efiicacy  of  schools,  in  producing  a 
change  in  the  language  of  the  country.  This  I  regard  as  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  errors  that  beset  the  subject;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  it  prevails  very  extensively  among  persons  who  have  great 
influence  over  the  management  of  schools.  It  might  have  been 
thought,  that  a  very  little  observation  and  reflection  must  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  convince  every  one  that  a  school,  however  well  conducted, 
must,  of  itself,  be  almost  utterly  powerless  for  such  an  object,  where 
the  language  taught  in  it  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day  is  one  which  the 
children  neither  think  in  nor  use  at  any  other  time.  It  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  evident,  that  a  general  change  in  the  colloquial  language 
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of  the  country  is  only  to  be  expected  from  the  operation  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  causes ;  though  the  school  learning  may,  in  conjunction  with  them, 
contribute  to  promote  it.  But  the  persuasion  of  its  adequacy  for 
the  purpose  is  not  simply  a  theoretical  error,  hut  one  which,  so  far 
as  it  prevails,  tends  most  seriously  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  good 
education.  For,  under  this  impression,  the  managers  of  schools 
prohibit,  not  only  the  learning  of  the  W elsh  letters,  and  the  reading  of 
Welsh  books,  but  all  use  of  the  language  in  school  hours.  One 
consequence  of  this  regulation  is,  that  the  time  devoted  to  reading 
is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  acquisition  of  a  very  limited 
English  vocabulary,  while  the  teacher,  who  is  not  permitted  to  hold 
intercourse  with  his  scholars  in  the  language  most  familiar  both  to 
him  and  them,  can  never,  without  great  difficulty,  ascertain  how  far 
they  attach  a  meaning  to  the  words  they  utter ;  and  he  is  deprived 
of  all  the  aid  which  he  might  derive  from  a  comparison  of  books  in 
both  languages.  And  even  this  I  do  not  consider  as  the  worst 
mischief  arising  from  such  a  system,  wherever  it  is  exclusively  acted 
upon,  and  its  defects  are  not  supplied  by  other  means  of  instruction. 
I  need  hardly  say  how  little  I  sympathize  with  the  persons  not, 
I  fear,  inconsiderable  either  in  point  of  numbers  or  influence  who 
avowedly  desire  that  W  ales  should  be  isolated  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  value  its  language  chiefly  as  an 
instrument  for  that  purpose.  Independently  of  all  other  considera¬ 
tions,  I  hold  that  no  Welsh  child  ought  to  be  excluded,  by  want 
of  instruction,  from  access  to  those  means  of  cultivating  his 
minxb  •  and  -bettering  his  worldly  condition,  which  the  English 
language  supplies.  But  as  I  am  likewise  aware  that  the  actual 
use  of  these  means  must  depend  both  on  a  degree  of  proficiency 
which  the  learner  may  not  be  able  to  attain,  and  on  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  after-life  which  he  may  never  enjoy,  I  also  hold  that  no 
Welsh  child  ought  to  be  thrown  entirely  upon  this  contingency, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  be  debarred  from  all  such  benefits  as  he 
might  certainly  derive  from  the  use  of  books  in  his  mother  tongue. 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  no  maxims  opposed  to  these  will  bear  the 
test  of  experience;  and  I  rejoice  to  find  that  they  begin  to  be  more 
generally  appreciated,  and  seem  likely  to  exercise  a  greater  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  system  of  popular  education,  than  they  have  hitherto 
done.” 


CHAPTER  III. 


SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

rpHE  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  is  influenced  by 
-L  the  configuration  of  the  country,  for  the  most  part 
abrupt,  and  broken  into  hill  and  valley ;  the  elevation  of 
the  upper  mountain  ranges,  which  are  the  loftiest  in 
South  Britain,  and  the  large  proportion  of  waste  and 
barren  land ;  the  humidity  of  the  climate  ;  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  mineral  riches  in  certain  localities  ;  and  the 
great  length  of  the  sea-coast,  forming  numerous  bays  and 
havens  ;  and  thus  there  is  presented  much  variety  in  the 
occupation,  and  remarkable  contrasts  in  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  habits  of  life,  of  the  people.  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  Glamorganshire,  and  the  southern  extremity  of 
Breconshire,  are  the  seat  of  the  iron  and  coal  trades. 
In  the  western  part  of  Glamorganshire,  around  Swansea, 
and  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Carmarthenshire, 
copper  ore,  imported  from  Cornwall,  as  well  as  from 
foreign  countries,  is  smelted  in  large  quantities  ;  and  the 
same  neighbourhood  is  the  seat  of  potteries,  at  which  an 
inexpensive  description  of  earthenware  is  made.  Coal, 
in  limited  quantities,  and  of  a  particular  description,  is 
exported  from  Carmarthenshire  and  Pembrokeshire  ;  and 
lead  ore  and  quarries  of  slate  are  worked  in  Cardigan¬ 
shire.  In  North  Wales,  considerable  masses  of  people 
are  collected  around  the  copper  mines  of  Anglesey ; 
amidst  the  slate  quarries  opened  in  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Caernarvonshire  and  Merionethshire,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  sea-ports  of  those  counties;  amongst  the  lead 
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mines  of  Flintshire,  and  the  coal  and  iron  districts,  which 
extend  from  the  confines  of  Cheshire,  through  Flintshire 
and  Denbighshire,  to  the  confines  of  Merionethshire  ;  and 
in  those  parts  of  Montgomeryshire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn,  where  flannel-weaving  prevails.  Formerly,  the 
woollen  cloths  and  flannels  with  which  the  people  clothed 
themselves  were  manufactured  throughout  the  country,  at 
small  mills  or  factories  placed  on  the  margin  of  mountain 
streams,  which  furnished  the  power  or  agency  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  process  ;  but  the  growth  of  the  large 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  north  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  substitution  of  cotton  for  wool  in 
various  articles  of  clothing,  have  uprooted  many  of  the 
native  factories,  and  reduced  to  very  small  dimensions 
the  once  important  manufacture  of  home-made  cloths  and 
flannels.  The  larger  portion  of  the  industrial  population 
of  North  Wales,  and  of  the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Car¬ 
marthen,  Radnor,  and  Pembroke,  in  South  Wales,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
small  farmers, — a  frugal  and  cautious  race  of  men,  em¬ 
ploying  but  few  labourers,  and  cultivating,  by  means  of 
their  own  families  and  a  few  domestic  servants,  the  lands 
on  which  they  live. 

In  times  of  mining  and  manufacturing  prosperity,  the 
productions  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  districts  find 
ready  purchasers,  at  remunerating  prices,  at  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  to  which  they  are  con¬ 
veyed  from  distant  places ;  and  the  surplus  labour  of  the 
agricultural  districts  finds  profitable  employment  at  the 
mines,  factories,  and  shipping  ports,  where  a  heterogeneous 
population  is  collected  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  wages  of  labour  are,  nevertheless,  very  low,  in  the 
agricultural  portions  both  of  North  and  South  Wales;  and 
are  probably  lower  in  the  western  counties  of  South 
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Wales,  and  in  some  districts  of  North  Wales,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  South  Britain.  The  Welsh  farmer  presents, 
however,  a  stronger  contrast  than  even  the  Welsh  labourer 
to  the  same  class  in  England.  He  occupies  a  small  farm, 
employs  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  capital,  and  is  but 
little  removed,  either  in  his  mode  of  life,  his  laborious  oc¬ 
cupation,  his  dwelling,  or  his  habits,  from  the  day-labourers 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded  ;  feeding  on  brown  bread,  often 
made  of  barley,  and  partaking  but  seldom  of  animal  food. 
The  agricultural  and  pastoral  population  is,  for  the  most 
part,  scattered  in  lone  dwellings,  or  found  in  small  ham¬ 
lets,  in  passes  amongst  the  hills,  on  the  sides  of  lofty 
mountains,  or  the  margin  of  a  rugged  sea-coast,  or  on 
lofty  moors,  or  tableland;  and  oftentimes  this  population 
can  be  approached  only  along  sheep-tracts  or  bridle-paths, 
by  which  these  mountain  solitudes  are  traversed. 

Whilst,  however,  such  is  the  condition  of  a  wide  area 
of  the  Principality,  there  is  found  in  particular  districts,  of 
which  mention  has  been  already  made,  a  population  con¬ 
gregated  together  in  large  numbers,  which  has  grown  with 
a  rapidity  of  which  there  is  scarcely  another  example — not 
by  the  gradual  increase  of  births  over  deaths,  but  by  im¬ 
migration  from  other  districts,  as  well  of  Wales  and  Eng¬ 
land,  as  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  also.  That  immigration 
is  not  constant  in  its  operation  and  regular  in  its  amount, 
but  fluctuating,  or  abruptly  suspended ;  and,  in  times  of 
adversity,  which  frequently  recur,  men,  drawn  hither  by  the 
prospect  of  high  wages,  however  short-lived  such  pros¬ 
perity  may  prove,  migrate  in  search  of  employment  to 
other  districts,  or  are  removed  to  their  former  homes.  In 
the  iron  and  coal  districts  of  South  Wales,  these  colonies 
are  collected  at  two  points — the  mountain  sides,  at  which 
the  minerals  are  raised,  and  the  shipping  ports,  at  which 
the  produce  of  the  mines  is  exported ;  and  the  following 
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extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Education  Commissioners 
contain  descriptions  of  the  great  seats  of  the  iron  trade, 
which  will  not  be  without  their  interest,  conveying,  as  they 
do,  the  views  and  opinions  of  intelligent  Englishmen,  on 
whom  the  scenes  they  witnessed  were  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  vivid  impression,  and  whose  estimates  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  were  influenced  by  occasional  exaggeration  on  the 
part  of  some  of  their  witnesses,  in  describing  the  condition 
of  their  own  neighbourhoods: — 

The  population  of  Merthyr  and  Dowlais  (which  is  constituted  a 
district)  together,  is  rated,  in  the  last  census,  at  34,977.  It  is  now 
probably  nearer  40,000.  It  is  employed  almost  entirely  in  four 
ironworks — viz.,  the  Cyfartha  Works,  belonging  to  William  Craw- 
shay,  Esq. ;  the  Plymouth  Works,  to  Anthony  Hill,  Esq. ;  the  Pen- 
y-darren  Works,  to  Alderman  Thompson;  and  the  Dowlais  Works, 
to  Sir  John  Guest,  Bart.  These  works  are  all  upon  a  gigantic 
scale.  The  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr  are  less  dirty  than 
similar  localities  in  the  Midland  mining  counties  of  England,  owing 
to  there  being  little  or  no  smoke  from  the  coal  used.  The  houses 
are  generally  of  a  substantial  description,  and  in  good  repair.  They 
mostly  face  to  a  street ;  and  there  are  not  many  courts.  During 
the  time  that  I  was  in  Merthyr,  I  saw  nothing  in  the  shape  of  public 
brawling  or  disturbance,  either  by  night  or  by  day.  The  streets  are 
thronged,  and  the  public-houses  more  than  usually  full  through  the 
greater  part  of  Saturday  and  Monday  nights.  On  other  nights,  the 
town  appeared  to  be  as  quiet  as  any  other  place  of  equal  size.  On 
Sundays  public  worship  is  most  frequented  in  the  evening,  from  six 
to  eight  o’clock.  From  eight  o’clock  to  ten,  the  streets  are  as  much 
thronged  as  on  Saturday  nights,  those  hours  being  devoted  to  a  sort 
of  public  promenade  by  the  working  classes.  At  this  time,  their 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  quite  deserted.  On  the  Sunday  that  I 
was  in  Merthyr,  they  were  walking  about  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
quiet  and  decorous.  I  went,  on  the  Sunday  evening,  with  the 
superintendent  of  police,  into  every  part  of  Merthyr,  including,  the 
district  called  China,  a  sort  of  Welsh  Alsatia.  I  did  not  encounter 
a  single  disturbance,  nor  a  single  drunken  man.  So  far  as  the  ex¬ 
ternal  aspect  of  the  population  goes,  I  saw  nothing  to  correspond 
with  the  injurious  accounts  which,  in  all  parts  of  Wales,  I  had  heard 
concerning  it.  Winter,  however,  is  a  more  favourable  time  to  see  it 
than  summer. 

Again : — 

The  workmen,  who  are  perpetually  immigrating,  live  together 
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very  much  in  clans ;  e.  g.,  the  Pembrokeshire  men  in  one  quarter, 
the  Carmarthenshire  men  in  another,  and  so  on.  This  kind  of  clan¬ 
ship  makes  them  oppose  every  obstacle  to  the  detection  of  offenders, 
who  flock  to  Merthyr  from  all  parts  of  Wales.  Scarce  a  day  passes 
without  constables  from  the  country  coming  in  search  of  criminals. 
-The  district  called  China  is  a  mere  sink  of  thieves  and  prostitutes, 
such  as  unhappily  constitutes  an  appendage  to  every  large  town,  and 
is  not  peculiar  to  Merthyr.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  workmen  live  in  it, 
unless  perhaps  a  stray  lodger  here  and  there. 

Again  :  — 

The  observations  hereafter  made  respecting  diet,  furniture,  and 
the  crowded  state  of  the  houses  at  Maesteg,  apply  to  Merthyr.* 
As  a  general  rule,  there  is  not  much  thrift  among  the  people,  though 
some  men  save,  and  become  possessed  of  houses.  There  is  little  or 
no  distress,  except,  perhaps,  where  an  improvident  man,  with  a  large 
family,  is  suddenly  disabled  or  killed.  During  illness,  they  can  get 
five  shillings  per  week  and  medical  attendance  from  the  sick  fund ; 
besides  which,  at  Dowlais,  there  is  a  benefit  society,  by  which  the 
place  is  divided  into  districts,  and  visitors  for  each  appointed. 

There  is  no  truck  system  at  Merthyr,  thanks  to  the  absence  of 
which  there  has  grown  up,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  permanent 
middle  class  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  between  the  masters 
and  the  men.  The  only  approach  is,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
employment  is  managed  by  sub-contractors  or  butties,  who  often 
keep  public-houses,  where,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  they  pay  the 
men’s  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  calculate,  if  not  insist,  upon  their 
drinking.  A  great  external  improvement  has  taken  place  since 
the  introduction  of  the  police  force,  though  there  are  only  twelve 
policemen  for  Merthyr  and  Dowlais  together.  Drunken  broils  are 
frequent,  and  in  these  much  cowardly  ferocity,  but  nothing  like  fair 
fighting,  is  shown.  Resistance,  however,  is  seldom  made  to  the 
police  ;  and  there  is  in  the  popular  character  little  of  that  dogged, 
desperate,  wrong-headed  courage,  which  distinguishes  the  English 
miners.  Petty  thieving  and  filching  are  not  uncommon,  and  debt 
is  both  recklessly  contracted  and  unscrupulously  disregarded.  Poli¬ 
tical  agitation  seldom  originates  at  Merthyr ;  it  is  excited  by  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  English  mining  districts.  Captain  Napier,  the  county 
superintendent  of  police,  told  me,  that  he  considered  the  miners  in 

*  The  observations  on  Maesteg  indicate  that  the  houses  are 
overcrowded,  and  that  the  inhabitants  average  twelve  persons  to  a 
house  ;  that  the  cottages  are  expensively  furnished,  and  include  large 
and  well-bound  Bibles;  that  the  workmen  and  their  families  eat  and 
drink  to  excess,  evincing  very  imperfect  and  wasteful  cookery ;  and 
that  there  is  much  fighting  and  drunkenness  on  pay-nights. 
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Glamorganshire  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  well  conducted  set  of  men,  and 
certainly  not  worse  than  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  county. 

Such  female  labour  as  is  employed  in  the  works  is  not  of  a  heavy 
description,  and  is  performed  by  unmarried  women,  never  by  the 
workmen’s  wives.  Drunkenness  is  very  prevalent,  and  beer-houses 
abound  to  an  extent  wholly  unnecessary  for  any  good  purpose. 
There  are  said  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  such  houses  in  Dowlais 
alone.  The  publicans  are  active  in  getting  up  clubs  of  all  kinds,  for 
which  the  Welsh  have  a  great  passion,  and  the  business  of  these 
clubs  is  transacted  at  beer-houses.  In  a  sanatory  point  of  view,  the 
state  of  Merthyr  is  disgraceful  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  it. 
The  vast  majority  of  houses  have  no  privies ;  where  there  is  such  a 
thing,  ’tis  a  mere  hole  in  the  ground,  with  no  drainage.  Indeed, 
the  town  is  in  a  very  small  degree  drained  at  all.  This  is  the  case 
nearly  all  over  Wales  ;  but  in  a  dense  population,  the  consequences 
of  such  neglect  are  more  loathsomely  and  degradingly  apparent.  I 
was  assured,  by  people  whose  houses  look  into  fields  or  open  spaces, 
at  the  back  of  rows  and  streets,  that  persons  of  every  age  and  sex 
are  constantly  to  be  seen  exposed  in  them.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
how  brutalizing  an  effect  such  circumstances  produce.  There  is  also 
a  most  insufficient  supply  of  water,  especially  at  Dowlais,  where  it 
is  procured  from  spouts,  round  which  from  ten  to  sixty  or  seventy 
women  are  constantly  to  be  seen,  from  six  in  the  morning  till  twelve 
at  night,  and  which  are  here,  as  in  classic  towns,  the  great  centre  of 
idle  gossip  and  scandal. 

To  provide  for  the  education  of  the  young,  there  are  no  schools 
of  public  institution,  except  Sir  John  Guest’s  at  Dowlais,  and  the 
National  Schools  at  Merthyr.  For  the  children  of  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Cyfartha,  Plymouth,  and  Pen-y-darren  works,  no 
provision  has  hitherto  been  made,  further  than  some  trifling  sub¬ 
scriptions  by  the  proprietors  to  the  National  Schools.  An  effort  is 
now  making.  New  National  Schools,  in  addition  to  the  old  ones, 
and  also  a  British  School,  are  on  the  point  of  being  erected  in  the 
town  of  Merthyr.  Mr.  Eobert  Crawshay  informed  me  that  it  was 
contemplated  to  erect  a  schoolhouse,  and  establish  a  school,  by  the 
usual  plan  of  stoppages  for  its  support,  in  connexion  with  the  Cy¬ 
fartha  Works,  in  the  course  of  this  year.  I  was  not  able  to  learn 
that  any  similar  measure  was  likely  to  be  adopted  at  the  Pen-y- 
darren,  or,  within  an  early  period,  at  the  Plymouth  Works.  The 
tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  of  Merthyr  naturally  feel  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  pari  passu,  with  the  great 
masters  of  the  place  to  educate  a  population,  in  the  profits  of  whose 
labour  the  latter  get  the  lion’s  share.  Of  the  37  private  schools  for 
the  labouring  classes,  which  existed  in  Merthyr  and  Dowlais  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  21  were  dame  schools.  The  generality  of  children 
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in  them  were  very  young ;  the  schoolroom  was  usually  the  kitchen  of 
the  house,  and  instruction  was  given  upon  no  plan  or  system  what¬ 
ever.  Of  the  entire  number,  not  more  than  three  can  be  pronounced 
even  moderately  good,  twenty-six  indifferent,  and  eight  very  bad. 

The  following  description  applies  to  a  portion  of  the 
Breconshire  Iron  District,  and  is  extracted  from  Part  II. 
of  the  Reports  on  Education  : — 

The  morals  of  the  population  congregated  at  and  near  Brynmaur 
and  Beaufort  are  deplorably  low.  Drunkenness,  blasphemy, 
indecency,  sexual  vices,  and  lawlessness,  widely  prevail  there. 
This  district  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Chartism.  One  of  the 
main  bodies  of  the  mob  who  marched  upon  Newport  congregated 
at,  and  issued  from,  thence.  They  took  the  chapels  by  storm,  and 
forced  many  reluctant  men  to  join  them.  Brynmaur  contains 
5000  people,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  of  the  lowest  class,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  shopkeepers,  exclusively  so.  Nearly 
every  family  in  it  is  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Bailey,  the  iron¬ 
master,  whose  works  are  at  Nant-y-Glo,  in  the  adjoining  parish,  in 
Monmouthshire.  Neither  church  nor  school  has  been  established 
by  those  who  employ  the  people  or  own  the  land. 

The  following  description  was  furnished  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  by  a  neighbouring  clergyman  and  magistrate : 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  deep  regret  and  sorrow  to  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  peace,  good  conduct,  and  well-being 
of  society,  to  witness  the  degraded  and  corrupt  state  of  what 
is  generally  termed  the  hilly  district,  more  especially  the  locality 
designated  as  Brynmaur.  It  has  been  the  painful  duty  of  the 
furnisher  of  this  information,  to  bring  the  sad  and  lamentable  state 
of  this  district  more  immediately  before  the  view  of  the  magistracy 
of  the  county.  It  affords  a  frightful  picture  of  the  consequences 
that  a  want  of  education  necessarily  entails,  and  the  fearful  result 
of  masses  being  brought  together  without  an  adequate  provision 
made  for  leading  their  minds  to  higher  and  better  things,  to  subject 
them  to  the  guidance  of  religious  tuition,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for 
their  becoming  loyal  subjects,  peaceable  citizens,  a  contented,  well- 
disposed,  and  orderly  community.  The  elements  necessary  to 
produce  this  wished-for  result  are  not  in  Brynmaur.  Let  us  refer 
to  statistical  details  as  our  guide  and  index: — There  are  5000 
inhabitants  in  Brynmaur,  and  fifty  new  houses  are  added,  at  a 
moderate  computation,  yearly.  There  are  already  nineteen  licensed 
public-houses,  and  thirty-eight  beer-houses :  no  church  nor  chapel 
of  the  established  religion  nearer  than  two  miles;  six  meeting¬ 
houses,  of  comparatively  small  dimensions,  with  some  schools 
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attached  to  them,  but  far  from  affording  an  antidote  to  the  great 
amount  of  evil  that  a  vast  increasing  population,  without  responsible 
guides  and  pastors,  must  inevitably  give  rise  to.  One-half  of  the 
criminal  cases  that  are  entered  upon  the  pages  of  our  petty  sessions’ 
record  come  from,  and  may  be  traced  to,  the  densely-populated 
Brynmaur.  The  scenes  that  the  magistrates  are  compelled  to 
witness,  and  which  I  can  personally  vouch  for,  baffle  all  description, 
and  outrage  every  feeling  of  propriety.  Oaths  and  profane  language 
are  apparently  familiar  to  persons  of  all  ages ;  even  children  lisp 
out  the  foul  expressions  they  hear,  and  seem  perfectly  accustomed 
to  every  epithet  that  the  most  evil  mind  could  suggest.  Drunken¬ 
ness,  occurring  weekly,  as  long  as  wages  are  high,  commences  on 
the  Saturday  night,  and  continues  through  the  Sabbath,  desecrating 
that  holy  day,  and  ceasing  not  till  the  Monday  has  passed —  some- 
times  Tuesday:  strife,  jealousy,  bickerings,  assaults,  and  quar¬ 
relling  this  is  the  constant  reality  of  the  immoral  and  degraded 
picture  furnished  us  almost  weekly  from  the  sadly  notorious 
Brynmaur. 

The  following  descriptions  apply  to  the  mining  district 
of  Monmouthshire,  and  are  extracted  from  Part  II.  of  the 
Reports : — 

Evil  in  every  shape  is  rampant  in  this  district ;  demoralization  is 
everywhere  dominant,  and  all  good  influences  are  comparatively 
powerless ;  they  drink  to  the  most  brutal  excess,  especially  on  occa¬ 
sions  which  I  will  endeavour  presently  to  describe,  which  are 
designed  for  the  purpose.  They  have  little  regard  to  modesty,  or 
to  truth;  and  even  the  little  children  in  the  streets,  who  can 
scarcely  articulate,  give  utterance  to  imprecations.  The  bodies  and 
habits  of  the  people  are  almost  as  dirty  as  the  towns  and  houses  of 
the  swarthy  region  in  which  they  swarm.  The  whole  district,  with 
the  exception  of  Newport,  teems  with  grime,  and  all  the  slatternly 
accompaniments  of  animal  power  and  moral  disorder,  with  scarcely 
a  ray  of  mental  or  spiritual  intelligence.  The  people  are  savage  in 
their  manner,  and  mimic  the  repulsive  rudeness  of  those  in  authority 
over  them.  The  whole  district  and  population  partake  of  the  iron 
character  of  its  produce  ;  everything  centres  in  and  ministers  to  the 
idolatry  of  profit ;  physical  strength  is  the  object  of  esteem,  and 
gain  their  chief  god.  There  are,  of  course,  even  in  this  black 
domain,  some  individual  exceptions,  but  the  general  picture  can 
only  be  drawn  with  truth  in  the  colours  1  am  constrained  to  use. 
The  masters  are  looked  upon  generally  as  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  men ;  the  intimate  relation  between  capital  and  labour,  and  the 
identical  interest  which  links  their  fate,  are  neither  understood  nor 
believed;  both  classes  imagine  that  they  are  necessarily  antago- 
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rustic.  The  spirit  which  engendered  and  fed  the  onslaught  on  New¬ 
port  is  by  no  means  defunct.  It  is,  however,  restrained  at  this  time 
by  the  belief,  that  the  subsequent  fall  in  wages  was  caused  entirely 
by  the  outbreak.  But  the  restraint  arises  from  a  money  motive ; 
it  is  no  moral  restraint — it  is  no  lasting  restraint ;  it  is  one,  more¬ 
over,  which  some  fresh  state  of  circumstances  may  any  day  convert 
into  impassioned  impulse,  and  a  fresh  appeal  to  force — for  physical 
means  are  the  only  ones  these  people  are  taught  to  use  or  to  appre¬ 
ciate.  They  are  the  chief  resources  used  against  them  by  their 
employers,  and  are  naturally  the  first  they  resort  to  for  the  purpose 
of  retaliation.  Moral  influences  are  well  nigh  unknown ;  something 
is  done,  indeed,  for  schooling  the  children  in  the  elements  or 
mechanics  of  instruction ;  but  I  have  failed  to  find  adequate  efforts 
made  by  any  of  the  employers  of  labour,  in  this  district,  to  moralize 
or  improve  the  hearts  and  habits  of  their  workpeople,  and  the 
large  majority  utterly  neglect  any  such  duty.  To  employ  a  clergy¬ 
man  at  a  very  insufficient  salary,  and  to  place  him  single-handed 
among  a  population  so  thoroughly  unprepared  for  the  approaches  of 
civilization  and  spiritual  culture,  is  almost  wholly  ineffective. 
I  know  of  few  other  means  taken  to  reform  them,  but  I  met  with 
more  than  one  to  keep  them  debased. 

Again : 

In  one  part  of  my  district  alone,  I  was  informed  that  there  are 
above  eighty  private  houses  where  spirit  is  sold  without  a  licence. 
The  public-houses  swarm,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ascribe  the  extent  to 
which  these  outrageous  temptations  to  drink  are  allowed  to  multiply, 
with  impunity,  to  any  other  cause  than  a  wilful  connivance  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  morally  bound  to  check  them.  Where  a  man 
gets  a  little  behind  in  the  world,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  have  a 
bidding :  he  buys  a  cask  of  beer,  a  few  bottles  of  spirits,  and  invites 
a  party  of  males  and  females  to  his  house,  nominally  to  supper,  each 
paying  him  a  certain  sum  for  the  entertainment  and  the  liquor. 

The  picture  here  given  of  the  relations  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  employed,  in  the  mining  districts  of 
South  Wales,  is  strongly  drawn,  and  the  value  of  the 
description  is  impaired  by  the  exaggerated  phraseology 
in  which  it  is  clothed.  The  social  condition  of  those 
districts  has,  however,  been  characterized  in  terms  of 
appiopnate  moderation  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  made  in  July,  1846, 
by  Mi.  Seymour  Tremenheere,  the  commissioner  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inspect  mines  and  collieries,  and  to  inquire 
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into  the  mining  population,  under  the  Act  5  &  6  Viet., 

c.  99,  from  which  Report  some  extracts  shall  be  offered  to 
the  reader. 

It  remains  for  me  to  discharge  the  second  portion  of  my  duty — 
that  of  reporting  to  you  the  general  state  and  condition  of  the  mining 
population  of  the  district.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  that  this 
part  of  the  country  was  the  seat  of  the  chartist  outbreak  in  1839. 
Tne  localities  in  which  the  vast  populations  of  these  hills  are  con¬ 
gregated  are  remote  and  peculiar.  From  the  central  chain  of  high 
moorland,  separating  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Brecon,  and  Gla¬ 
morgan,  numerous  valleys  run  off  at  right  angles  towards  the  south. 
In  nine  of  these  valleys,  each  separated  from  the  other  by  a  tract  of 
from  two  to  five  miles  of  the  bleak  moors,  at  or  near  their  highest 
points,  at  an  elevation  of  800  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the 
iron-works  are  found,  with  their  populations  of  5000  to  10,000  per¬ 
sons  clustered  round  them,  the  growth  of  comparatively  few  years, 
and  now  again  rapidly  on  the  increase.  Immediately  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  1839,  I  was  commissioned  by  the  then-existing  Government 
to  make  an  inquiry,  throughout  the  district,  into  the  state  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  which  branched  out  into  an  inquiry  into  the 
general  condition  and  habits  of  the  people,  the  state  of  their  dwell¬ 
ings,  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  superintendence,  the  rate  of 
their  earnings,  and  various  other  particulars.  The  Report  founded 
on  that  inquiry  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Minutes  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education.  It  related  to  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  85,000  persons,  and  exhibited  a  people  immersed  in 
habits  of  sensuality  and  improvidence,  earning  very  high  wages, 
wasting  nearly  one  week  out  of  five  in  idleness  and  drunkenness, 
working  their  children  in  the  mines  and  elsewhere  at  the  earliest 
possible  age ;  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  adults  of  either  sex  able 
to  read  or  write,  and  neglecting  the  means  of  education  for  their 
children,  except  what  was  scantily  and  imperfectly  given  at  Sunday 
schools.  Accompanying  this  state  of  sensuality  and  ignorance  was 
a  very  prevalent  feeling  of  disaffection  towards  the  state,  and  of  sus¬ 
picion,  if  not  hostility,  towards  their  employers.  To  neglect  and 
oversights  of  these  latter  were  distinctly  traceable  many  of  the  moral 
causes  which  had  produced  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  society. 
Overcrowded  houses,  or  the  dirt  and  discomfort  around  them,  or 
both,  had  contributed  to  destroy  the  decencies  of  domestic  life,  and 
to  drive  old  and  young  to  the  beer-shops  and  public-houses,  which 
offered  their  temptations  at  every  step.  Vast  populations  were  left 
without  any  adequate  means  of  moral  and  religious  superintendence 
and  control,  and  without  opportunities  of  any  effectual  education  for 
their  children.  Little  had  been  done  at  the  period  in  question, 
either  by  the  proprietors  of  the  works,  or  by  the  landowners  deriving 
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large  revenues  from  their  mineral  property,  to  supply  these  manifest 
deficiencies.  What  has  since  been  done,  though  full  of  hope,  is  too 
recent  to  have  yet  produced  much  effect ;  therefore,  while  it  is  right 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  among  this  population  of  many,  and  it 
is  believed  an  increasing  number  of  persons  correct  and  estimable 
in  their  mode  of  life,  still,  that  drunkenness  and  other  vices  of  deep 
and  reckless  sensuality  are  widely  spread  among  the  mass,  (com¬ 
prising  in  the  whole  district,  from  Aberdare  to  Pontypool,  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  at  least  140,000  souls,)  is  lamentably  notorious,  is  deplored 
by  the  ministers  of  religion,  acknowledged  by  the  persons  in  autho¬ 
rity  about  the  works,  testified  by  the  magistrates  and  by  the 
masters,  who  suffer  in  many  ways  from  the  consequences — and,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn,  denied  by  no  one.  The  long  period  of  low 
wages,  from  the  outbreak  until  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  during 
which  they  suffered  much  privation,  has  not  taught  them  self-com¬ 
mand.  With  prosperity  and  high  wages,  every  sensual  excess  and 
self-indulgence  returned,  involving  the  greater  part  of  the  young,  as 
well  as  the  adult  of  both  sexes.  I  have  added  some  special  state¬ 
ments  on  these  points,  though  they  are  too  notorious  in  the  district 
to  require  any  such  support.  The  phase  of  improvement,  as  regards 
the  adult  part  of  the  population,  is  that  exhibited  in  the  present  tone 
of  public  feeling,  and  in  the  state  of  their  relations  with  their  em¬ 
ployers.  They  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  their  error  in  lending 
themselves  to  the  disturbances  of  1839.  I  believe  it  would  now  be 
difficult  to  find  one,  among  the  many  working-men  of  these  hills,  who 
would  like  to  be  reminded  of  the  expectations,  then  so  common 
among  them — that  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  object  in  that  out¬ 
break,  they  would  have  compelled  the  Government  to  let  them  have 
tea  at  2d.  a  lb.,  and  other  articles  of  consumption  at  a  similar  rate. 
They  were  warned  at  the  time  when  they  were  about  to  revolt 
against  their  masters,  and  against  public  authority,  without  any  ade¬ 
quate  provocation,  that  the  power  of  the  state  and  the  power  of 
capital  would  be  too  strong  for  them ;  that  when  their  revolt  had 
been  put  down,  many  of  them  would  be  discharged  by  their  masters, 
and  many  fall  under  the  punishment  of  the  law ;  and  that  the  feeling 
of  insecurity  produced  by  the  disturbances  would  give  a  check  to 
credit,  which  would  occasion  less  demand  for  their  labour,  and  in 
various  ways  reduce  their  means  of  comfort.  All  this  ensued,  and, 
together  with  the  subsequent  general  depression  of  the  iron  trade] 
occasioned  a  period  of  diminished  work  and  low  wages  amono'  the 
hills  for  upwards  of  four  years.  The  alarm  produced  by  the&  out¬ 
break  caused  many  of  the  wholesale  dealers  at  Bristol  and  elsewhere 
to  call  in  their  accounts,  and  to  refuse  to  extend  their  credit  to  the 
small  shopkeepers.  This  brought  ruin  to  a  great  many  of  the  latter, 
and  compelled  the  rest  to  restrict  their  dealings  as  much  as  possible 
to  ready  money,  an  additional  source  of  privation  to  large  numbers 
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of  tlie  working  classes.  Tlie  experience  of  the  autumn  of  1839,  and 
its  consequences,  lias  not  been  thrown  away ;  most  of  the  employers, 
also,  have  in  various  ways  contributed  towards  producing  a  better 
feeling  between  themselves  and  their  workpeople.  With  the  re¬ 
turn  of  prosperity,  wages  have  in  many  instances  been  raised  volun¬ 
tarily,  and,  in  some  cases,  five  per  cent,  above  what  was  expected. 
The  truck  system  (to  which  I  shall  again  advert)  has  so  far  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  general  complaint,  that  I  could  not  hear  of  any 
instance  of  a  workman  having  left  his  employment  for  the  purpose 
of  going  to  works  to  which  no  shop  was  attached,  although  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labour  is  so  great,  that  such  removal  might  take  place  with 
the  utmost  facility.  Some  indications  are  visible  of  more  attention 
being  paid  to  the  duty  of  providing  more  ample  and  better  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  workpeople,  in  and  about  their  dwellings ;  but 
on  that  head,  and  in  attention  to  the  matter  of  drainage  and  cleaning 
the  roads,  and  the  spaces  about  the  rows  of  houses,  a  great  deal  re¬ 
mains  to  be  desired.  Altogether,  not  solely  on  account  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  prosperity,  (for  work  was  abundant,  and  wages  high,  at  the 
period  of  the  outbreak  of  ’39,)  but  I  think  it  may  be  said,  from  an 
improved  understanding  between  employers  and  workpeople,  and 
a  better  sense  of  what  is  mutually  due  the  one  towards  the  other, 
the  condition  of  things,  among  the  adult  population  of  these  hills,  is 
on  these  points  more  satisfactory  than  heretofore. 

Again  : 

I  might  specify  several  large  masses  of  population,  connected  with 
the  iron-works,  which  are  still  very  imperfectly  supplied  with  the 
means  of  education,  or  of  religious  superintendence,  or  of  both ;  but 
these  wants  are  well  known  in  the  respective  localities,  and  efforts 
are  making  to  supply  them,  with  more  or  less  probability  of  success. 
Contemplating  what  has  been  done  since  1839,  and  considering  the 
higher  views  which  have  arisen  on  these  subjects  since  that  period, 
and  the  now  generally  favourable  disposition  of  those  on  whom  the 
responsibility  and  the  power  chiefly  rest,  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
are  good  grounds  for  expecting,  that  what  has  been  effected  is  the 
beginning  only  of  a  movement,  which,  before  many  additional  years 
have  passed,  will  have  extended  its  civilizing  and  improving  in¬ 
fluences  throughout  the  entire  district.  Of  the  exertions  of  the 
clergy,  both  those  who  have  long  been  labouring  there,  and  those 
who,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  been  added  to  take  their  part  in 
this  important  work,  it  would  be  difficult  for  those  most  intimately 
concerned  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  acknowledgment.  Their 
difficulties  and  obstructions  are  great  and  numerous ;  the  vast 
populations  have  in  most  instances  been  placed  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  works  in  circumstances  which  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to 
the  domestic  virtues  and  proprieties  of  the  labouring  classes.  Over¬ 
crowded  houses,  the  almost  total  absence  of  the  various  means  of 
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decent  external  accommodation,  and  the  accumulation  of  dirt  and 
refuse  before  and  between  the  rows  of  cottages,  are  among  the  most 
prominent  of  the  causes  which  have  conspired  to  lower  the  habits 
and  sensualize  the  minds  of  large  masses  of  the  people.  Domestic 
discomfort  aids  the  attractions  of  the  public-house,  while  the  low 
standard  of  education  amoug  the  adults  deprives  them  of  better 
means  of  enjoyment.  Physical  and  moral  impediments  of  these 
kinds  render  the  task  of  the  clergy  the  more  arduous.  They  have 
also  to  encounter  the  ordinary  difficulties  due  to  the  previous  state 
of  their  thickly-peopled  districts.  With  abilities  and  acquirements 
fitting  them  for  spheres  of  action  more  eligible  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  they  are  devoting  themselves  with  ardent  zeal  to  their  im¬ 
portant  work.  In  districts  so  new  and  so  rapidly  peopled,  chiefly 
with  the  labouring  classes,  they  can  have  few  of  the  resources  of 
society  which  are  open  to  men  of  education  among  communities 
differently  constituted.  Their  incomes  are  in  most  instances 
small,  or  there  are  continual  demands  upon  them.  In  all  cases,  a 
great  portion  of  the  labour,  and  in  many  a  considerable  part  of  the 
cost,  of  sustaining  and  extending  their  schools  falls  upon  them.  To 
aid  such  efforts,  to  smoothe  the  difficulties,  to  expand  the  means  of 
usefulness  in  such  hands,  and  to  lend  them  ready  support,  would 
seem  obviously  the  most  direct  and  effectual  method  of  improving 
the  habits  of  the  adult,  and  rightly  disposing  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  thus  training  up  for  the  employers  of  labour  the 
best  instrument  of  their  wealth  and  comfort — a  well-conducted  and 
intelligent  population. 

Again : 

A  few  details  may  be  added  upon  some  of  the  topics  already 
adverted  to.  It  is  desirable  to  direct  especial  attention  to  the  fact 
of  the  great  and  general  increase  of  intemperance  since  the  return 
of  high  wages  and  prosperity  in  the  autumn  of  1844 ;  the  fact  is 
notorious  throughout  the  entire  district,  comprising  a  population  of 
at  least  140,000.  At  all  the  works  it  was  stated  to  me,  that  although 
the  wages  of  colliers  now  ranged  from  11.  Is.  to  25s.  per  week,  and 
the  earnings  of  the  men  employed  about  the  furnaces  and  rolling- 
mills  from  21.  to  4 1.  per  week,  with  a  corresponding  high  rate  in 
every  other  species  of  employment,  the  great  majority  of  the  work¬ 
people — men,  women,  and  boys — spend  the  whole  of  their  earnings 
within  the  week  principally  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  were  often 
in  debt  besides.  On  Sunday  nights,  as  at  other  convenient  times, 
the  public-houses  are  generally  full.  The  general  state  of  things 
seems  to  be  summed  up  in  the  expression  frequently  used  in  answer 
to  my  inquiries  on  this  point — the  more  wages  they  get,  the  more 
they  spend  in  drink ;  and,  unhappily,  it  is  also  added,  the  less  they 
spend  on  the  education  of  their  children  ;  for,  notwithstanding  their 
own  ample  earnings,  the  moment  there  is  the  least  demand  for  their 
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children’s  labour,  they  take  them  from  school  at  the  earliest  age  at 
which  they  can  earn  anything  ;  whereas,  when  employment  is  slack, 
they  are  content  that  they  should  be  left  at  school,  provided  it  costs 
them  little.  Females,  in  many  cases,  frequent  the  public-houses  and 
beer-shops  with  the  men ;  or,  if  they  remain  at  home,  they  often 
send  their  daughters  for  spirits.  With  the  participation  of  the 
female  part  of  the  population  in  these  demoralizing  habits,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  amendment  in  this  particular  seems  remote. 

Again  : 

On  the  subject  of  the  truck  system  I  received,  as  usual,  many 
conflicting  statements  and  opinions ;  and  I  was  unable  to  see  any 
mode  of  putting  the  law  against  it  into  execution.  The  system  is 
followed  by  about  half  the  great  works  in  the  district;  and  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  wages  is  anticipated  in  weekly  advances 
through  the  company’s  shop — the  usual  modes  of  evading  the  Act 
being  resorted  to.  I  made  particular  enquiries  of  the  managers, 
agents,  and  others,  connected  with  the  works  having  no  company’s 
shop,  whether  at  this  period,  when  the  demand  for  men  is  so  great, 
they  received  applications  for  work  from  men  who  were  desirous  of 
leaving  their  employment  under  those  companies  who  paid  in  truck 
on  that  particular  ground,  and  in  no  instances  could  I  hear  of  any 
such  change  being  made.  Nothing  could  have  been  easier,  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half,  than  a  move  of  that  kind,  by  which  any 
man  who  had  felt  aggrieved  by  any  enforcement  of  the  truck 
system,  might  establish  himself  permanently  at  works  where  tho 
practice  does  not  exist. 

Again : 

In  various  passages  of  previous  Reports,  representing,  among  other 
matters,  the  state  of  the  mining  population  in  Scotland,  I  have  felt 
called  upon  to  notice  the  following  marked  peculiarities  of  their  general 
habits  and  condition — namely,  their  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
the  extreme  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  (not  one  Scotch  collier 
in  a  hundred  ever  washing  his  whole  body,  though  necessarily  as 
black  as  the  coal  he  works,)  the  usually  dirty  state  of  the  colliers’ 
houses,  within  and  without — their  absurd  restrictions  upon  each 
other’s  labour,  and  the  early  age  (usually  about  forty-live)  at  which 
they  lose  their  vigour  and  die.  It  may  be  useful  to  contrast  with 
this,  the  opposite  habits  and  results  among  the  English  and  Welsh 
colliers  and  miners  of  this  extensive  mineral  district  of  South  Wales. 
Here  it  is  not  spirits  that  are  used  to  excess,  but  beer  only.  As 
regards  personal  cleanliness,  no  collier  in  this  district  omits  to  wash 
himself  all  over  every  day,  after  his  labour.  Their  houses  are, 
within,  almost  universally  clean  and  comfortable ;  and  where  there 
is  any  opportunity  of  keeping  the  spaces  before  them  tidy  and 
decent,  it  is  not  omitted.  The  colliers  and  miners  of  this  district 
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usually  preserve  their  vigour  till  near  fifty-five,  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  may  be  found  capable  of  doing  a  good  day’s  work  at  sixty. 
The  self-imposed  and  oppressive  restrictions  of  labour,  so  common 
in  Scotland,  are  here  unknown.  Wages  are  left  to  the  ordinary 
and  efficient  causes  by  which  they  are  regulated  in  other  employ¬ 
ments,  and  which  alone  can  regulate  them,  without  entailing  mis¬ 
chief  on  workmen  and  employers.  The  houses  of  the  Scotch  mining 
population  are  usually  deficient  in  much  needful  accommodation, 
within  and  without ;  the  spaces  about  them  also  showing  no  regard 
for  cleanliness ;  the  dirty  habits  of  the  children  being  uncontrolled 
by  their  parents  or  any  one  else.  The  great  deficiency  about  the 
dwellings  of  the  Welsh  colliers  and  miners  is  the  want  of  proper 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  roads  before  their  doors,  which  are  in 
wet  weather  deep  in  mud,  and  in  the  want  of  arrangements  for 
drainage  and  sewerage. 

The  large  coal,  iron,  tin,  and  copper  works  of  South 
Wales  are  the  growth  of  a  single  generation  of  men,  and 
the  influence  of  those  vast  establishments  on  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  district  will  be  understood,  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  increase  of  population  in  the  three  counties 
of  Brecon,  Glamorgan,  and  Monmouth,  from  148,740,  in 
1801,  to  361,146,  in  1841,  and  to  upwards  of  400,000  in 
1848.  The  increase  in  particular  parishes  is  yet  more  re¬ 
markable,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparison 
of  the  population  in  certain  districts,  in  the  years  1801 
and  1841  : — 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

1801. 

1841. 

Seaport — Newport . 

.  1,423 

13,766 

Iron  and  Coal  Districts — Trevthin  . 

.  1,472 

14,942 

Aberystwith 

805 

11,272 

Bedwelty  . 

619 

22,413 

Total . 

.  4,319 

62,393 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Iron  and  Coal  Districts — Merthyr  . 

.  7,705 

34,977 

Aberdare  . 

.  1,486 

6,471* 

Seaports — Cardiff . 

.  1,870 

10,077 

Swansea . 

.  6,831 

16,787 

Total . 

.  17,892 

68,312 

*  The  population  of  Aberdare  now  exceeds  10,000  persons. 
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Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
chai  acter  of  these  districts  is  influenced  by  immigration, 
when  it  is  stated,  that  of  the  62,393  persons  inhabiting 
the  four  Monmouthshire  parishes,  32,170  were  born  out 
of  that  county;  and  that  of  the  68,312  persons  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  Glamorganshire  parishes,  27,574  were  born  out  of 
that  county. 

The  great  coal-field  of  South  Wales  has  been  estimated 
at  100  miles  in  length,  from  Pontypool  on  the  east  to 
St.  Bride  s  Bay  on  the  west,  embracing  a  large  area  of 
"varying  extent  in  the  counties  of  Brecon,  Monmouth, 
Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke.  It  consists  of 
several  beds  or  strata,  alternating  with  iron-stone,  rock, 
and  marl,  all  resting  on  the  mountain  limestone.  The 
lower  beds  of  coal  and  iron-stone  crop  out  to  the  surface 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain  limestone,  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  mineral  field  or  basin,  where  the  hill 
country  of  Glamorganshire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Brecon¬ 
shire,  presents  numerous  ravines  or  precipitous  acclivities, 
forming  the  upper  extremities  of  narrow  valleys.  Here 
furnaces  have  been  constructed  for  smelting  the  ore,  for 
which  process  the  coal  furnishes  fuel,  and  the  limestone 
flux;  and  the  hill-sides  are  perforated  by  horizontal 
levels  or  openings,  whilst  the  strata  are  pierced  by 
vertical  shafts  or  pits,  through  one  or  other  of  which  the 
minerals  excavated  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  surface.  The  three  natural  products  used  in 
manufacturing  iron  are  found  in  close  neighbourhood  to 
each  other;  but  man,  disregarding,  for  many  centuries,  the 
pit-coal  bountifully  provided  in  intimate  union  with  the 
ore  and  the  limestone,  employed  charcoal  as  the  fuel  for 
extracting  the  metal  from  the  ore  ;  and  the  cost  of  making 
iron  was  not  only  increased  by  the  limited  supply  and  ex¬ 
pensive  character  of  that  fuel,  but  also  by  the  necessity 
for  conveying  the  ore  or  the  fuel  from  considerable  dis- 
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tances  to  the  smelting  furnace.  The  employment  of  pit- 
coal  for  smelting  iron  was  introduced  by  Edward,  Lord 
Dudley,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  but  charcoal  continued 
to  be  substantially  the  only  fuel  used  until  about  1740, 
when  coal,  in  the  state  of  coke,  was  employed  in  South 
Wales,  and  soon  came  into  general  use,  not  only  reducing 
the  cost,  but  increasing  the  power  of  producing  iron.  The 
quantity  of  iron  produced  at  a  single  furnace  appears  not 
to  have  exceeded  fifteen  tons  a  year  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  and  to  have  been  limited  to  five  and  a  half  tons 
weekly  in  1740,  when  17,500  tons  were  produced  at  fifty- 
nine  furnaces  in  England  and  Wales;  but  in  1788,  the  total 
make  of  iron  in  England  and  Wales  exceeded  60,000  tons, 
of  which  nearly  four-fifths  were  the  product  of  fifty-three 
furnaces  using  coke,  and  rather  more  than  one-fifth  was 
the  product  of  twenty-four  furnaces  using  charcoal.  The 
artificial  air,  or  blast,  necessary  to  maintain  the  great  heat 
at  which  the  metal  is  separated  from  the  ore  in  a  fluid 
state,  was  formerly  produced  by  water-power,  to  which 
many  objections  existed,  and  of  which  the  supply  was  in¬ 
sufficient  and  fluctuating;  but  in  1770,  the  steam-engine 
was  made  available  to  furnish  blast  for  the  iron  furnaces. 
The  advantages  which  were  thus  secured  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  very  remarkable  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  iron  trade  within  living  memory.  In 
half  a  century  before  1788,  the  increase  had  been  nearly 
fourfold  — namely,  from  17,500  tons,  in  1740,  to  rather  more 
than  60,000  tons  in  1788;  but  in  1846,  being  little  more 
than  half  a  century  after  1788,  the  produce  of  the  iron 
works  of  Great  Britain  had  attained  the  enormous  quantity 
of  1,750,000  tons  of  iron,  of  the  then  estimated  value  of 
L'14,000,000.  In  1740,  there  were  only  two  furnaces  in 
Breconshire,  two  in  Monmouthshire,  and  two  in  Glamor¬ 
ganshire,  producing  altogether  1 900  tons  of  iron  annually ; 
and  in  1790,  the  shipments  of  every  description  at  Newport 
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and  Cardiff  were  carried  away  in  two  small  sloops,  trading 
weekly  to  each  place  ;  and  the  rapid  progress  and  present 
extent  of  the  iron  trade  of  South  Wales  will  appear,  by 
contrasting  that  state  of  things  with  the  following  table  of 
the  quantities  of  iron  sent  from  the  works  for  shipment  in 


1820  and  1847. 

1820.  1847. 

Tons.  Tons. 

To  Newport .  45,462  240,637 

Cardiff .  50,157  220,953 

Other  ports  of  Glamorganshire  west¬ 
ward  of  Cardiff,  the  returns  for 
which  have  not  been  obtained,  hut 
which  may  be  estimated  at  .  .  50,000 

Total .  95,619  511,590 


Coincident  with  this  growth  in  the  iron  trade,  there  has 
arisen  a  large  export  trade  in  coal,  which  is  the  product 
of  half  a  century,  and  which  amounted,  in  1846,  to  the 
following  quantities  of  coal,  sent  to  the  several  ports  for 
shipment : — 


Newport . 

COASTWISE. 

Tons. 

493,582 

FOREIGN. 

Tons. 

123,595 

Cardiff . 

442,065 

45,102 

Swansea,  including  the'i 

several  dependent 

\  454,350 

38,535 

Ports  .  ...  J 

Llanelly . 

236,161 

13,928 

Total  .  . 

1,626,158 

221,160 

The  coal  consumed  in  the  manufactures  of  the  district, 
and  for  domestic  use,  is  estimated  at  more  than  four 
millions  of  tons  yearly  ;  which,  being  added  to  the  ship¬ 
ments  coastwise  and  foreign,  furnishes  a  total  of  six 
millions  of  tons,  wrought  yearly  in  the  mines  of  South 
Wales.  The  same  period  has  witnessed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  manufactories  of  tin  plates,  capable  of  producing 
500,000  boxes  annually,  at  which  upwards  of  300,000 
boxes,  of  the  estimated  value  of  T400,000,  were  manufac¬ 
tured  in  1847  ;  and  also  the  construction  of  works  for 
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smelting  copper,  at  which  23,000  tons  of  that  metal,  of 
the  value  of  upwards  of  £2,000,000,  were  extracted  in  that 
year  from  200,000  tons  of  ore,  Cornish  and  foreign.  The 
value  of  the  shipments  from  the  counties  of  Monmouth, 
Glamorgan,  and  Carmarthen,  in  metals  and  minerals,  in 
the  year  1847,  may  be  thus  estimated: — 


Iron  . 
Copper 


£4,000,000 

2,000,000 

800,000 

400,000 


Coal  .  . 

Tin  Plates 


Total  .  .  .  £7,200,000* 


With  the  exception  of  copper  ore  and  block  tin  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  district  from  Cornwall  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  of  a  very  limited  quantity  of  iron  ore  received 
from  other  parts  of  England,  the  value  of  all  of  which 
products  may  be  estimated  at  £1,600,000,  all  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  employed  is  found  in  the  district ;  and  the  exports  of 
iron,  copper,  coal,  and  tin  plates,  exceed  in  value  the  im_ 
ports  of  copper  and  iron  ores,  and  block-tin,  by  £5,600,000 
— a  sum  which  represents  the  portion  sent  away  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  district,  employed 
in  the  working  of  mines  and  metals.  This  enormous  in¬ 
come  is  distributed  amongst  the  labourers,  shopkeepers, 
and  owners  of  mines,  manufactories,  lands,  houses,  canals, 
docks,  tramroads,  and  railways — all  of  which  have  been 

*  Since  this  chapter  was  written,  I  have  read,  with  much  interest, 
a  speech  on  the  mineral  productions  of  South  Wales,  delivered  at 
Swansea,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  1848, 
by  Mr.  Booker,  then  High  Sheriff  of  Glamorganshire,  which  has 
been  recently  published,  with  the  addition  of  valuable  notes.  The 
details  there  given  differ  somewhat  from  those  contained  in  the 
present  work ;  but  the  general  accuracy  of  the  estimates  here 
offered  to  the  reader  is  confirmed  by  the  more  minute  description 
of  the  material  condition  and  progress  of  the  district  contained  in 
that  publication. 
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constructed,  or  brought  into  profitable  employment,  within 
but  little  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  wilderness,  or  mountain  waste,  has  been  covered 
with  people ;  an  activity  and  energy  almost  superhuman 
characterize  the  operations  of  the  district;  wealth  has  been 
accumulated  by  the  employer ;  and  large  wages  have  been 
earned  by  the  labourer.  Thus  far  the  picture  which  has 
been  presented  is  gratifying  enough ;  but  the  more  serious 
question  arises — How  have  the  social  and  moral  relations 
of  the  district  been  influenced  by  the  changes  which  it  has 
witnessed  ?  May  it  not  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  wealth 
of  the  capitalist  has  ordinarily  ministered  to  the  selfish 
enjoyments  of  the  possessor,  whilst  the  ample  wages 
earned  in  prosperous  times  by  the  labourer  have  been 
usually  squandered  in  coarse  intemperance,  or  careless 
extravagance  ?  Prosperity  is  succeeded  periodically  by 
those  seasons  of  adversity  to  which  manufacturing  industry 
is  peculiarly  exposed ;  when  the  labourer,  whose  wants 
grew  with  increased  means,  experiences  positive  suffering 
at  a  rate  of  wages  on  which  he  would  have  lived  in  com¬ 
fort,  had  he  not  been  accustomed  to  larger  earnings. 
Crowded  dwellings,  badly-drained  habitations,  constant 
incitements  to  intemperance,  and,  above  all,  association 
with  men  of  lawless  and  abandoned  character  (who  so 
frequently  resort  to  newly-peopled  districts,)  are  also  un¬ 
favourable  elements  in  the  social  condition  of  this  people. 
To  those  influences  may  be  added,  the  absence  of  a 
middle  class,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed ;  the  neglect  of  such  moral  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  as  might  influence  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  workmen  ;  and  the  want  of  those  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  relief  of  moral  or  physical  destitution — 
whether  churches,  schools,  almshouses,  or  hospitals — 
which  characterize  our  older  communities.  Wealth  accu- 
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undated  by  the  employer,  is  found  by  the  side  of  desti¬ 
tution  and  suffering  in  the  labourer — often,  no  doubt,  the 
result  of  intemperance  and  improvidence,  but  not  seldom 
the  effect  of  those  calamities  against  which  no  forethought 
can  adequately  guard :  and  when  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  relief  of  physical  or  moral  suffering,  by  a  dedication  to 
God’s  service,  for  the  relief  of  His  creatures,  of  any  por¬ 
tion  of  that  wealth,  to  the  accumulation  of  which  by  the 
capitalist  the  labourer  has  contributed,  it  will  be  manifest 
that  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  our  land  are 
exposed  to  trials  of  no  ordinary  severity  in  these  new 
communities. 

We  live  in  times  of  great  mental  and  moral  activity. 
In  the  year  which  has  now  reached  its  close,  changes  have 
been  accomplished,  far  more  extensive  and  important  than 
are  usually  witnessed  by  an  entire  generation  of  the  sons 
of  men ;  and  around  and  about  us  opinions  may  be  dis¬ 
cerned,  which  involve,  not  merely  the  machinery  of 
government,  but  the  very  framework  of  society  :  and  these 
opinions  are  not  confined  to  the  closets  of  the  studious, 
but  pervade  the  workshop  and  the  market,  and  interest  the 
men  who  fill  our  crowded  thoroughfares.  In  former  ages, 
as  well  as  in  other  conditions  than  the  manufacturing  in 
our  own  times,  social  inequalities  may  have  presented 
themselves,  or  may  still  exist,  great  as  those  which  cha¬ 
racterize,  in  our  own  age,  the  seats  of  manufacturing- 
labour  ;  and  the  lord  and  vassal  of  the  feudal  system  may 
have  exhibited,  and  the  squire  and  the  peasant  of  some 
of  our  agricultural  districts  may  still  present,  as  wide  a 
disparity  of  condition,  as  exists  at  this  day  between  the 
master-manufacturer  and  the  operative :  but  the  anta¬ 
gonism  of  interests,  whether  real  or  apparent,  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  operative,  is  altogether  unlike 
that  simple  disparity  of  condition  which  may  have  per¬ 
plexed  former  serfdom,  or  may  excite  wonder  in  the  agri- 
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cultural  mind  of  our  own  age.  To  the  eyes  and  the 
contemplations  of  the  serf,  as  of  the  peasant,  the  lord  or 
the  squire  was  the  possessor  of  wide  and  fertile  lands, 
which  he  had  inherited  from  other  times,  and  which 
neither  serf  nor  peasant  had  produced,  but  which  both 
believed  would  minister  to  their  necessities,  whether  in 
sickness  or  in  poverty,  because  neither  the  castle-gate 
nor  the  hall-door  had  ever  been  closed  against  their  tales 
of  suffering  and  woe.  Neither  the  ancient  serf,  nor  the 
modern  peasant,  witnessed  that  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth,  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  product  of  our  manu¬ 
facturing  system,  and  saw  not,  as  the  operative  does, 
fortunes  built  up  from  day  to  day,  which  he  regards  as 
the  creation  of  his  sweat  and  labour — and  at  once  the 
result  and  the  evidence  of  a  polity,  which  fosters  capital 
more  than  industry,  and  regards  not  the  poverty  with 
which  labour  is  so  often  associated.  Different  ages  and 
conditions  produce  different  maxims.  The  modern  manu¬ 
facturer  is  not  a  worse  (he  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  better)  man 
than  the  ancient  baron,  but  he  has  been  brought  up  in  a 
different  philosophy.  By  him,  the  operative  is  well  nigh 
regarded  as  a  machine,  from  whom  certain  economical 
results  may  be  obtained — who  is  free  to  make  his  own 
bargains,  and  whose  moral  condition  is  a  problem  to  be 
solved  by  himself,  because,  for  that  condition,  no  duty 
attaches  to  his  employer,  who  has  contracted  with  him 
none  other  than  an  economical  relation.  Yet,  is  there 
not  danger  that,  in  pursuing  with  logical  precision,  and 
with  the  confidence  of  demonstrated  truths,  the  docti'ines 
of  political  economy,  we  may  forget  duties  far  higher  than 
any  which  that  science  can  teach — duties  which  man 
owes  to  his  fellow,  and  which  are  alike  independent  of 
capital  and  labour?  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  men  who 
earn  large  wages,  whilst  blessed  with  health  and  strength, 
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and  in  full  employment,  ought  to  make  provision  for 
sickness,  old  age,  or  want  of  work;  but  suppose  that  duty 
neglected,  even  then  the  obligation  attaches  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  care  for  those  of  his  own  household.  In  old 
communities,  too,  the  proportion  must  ever  be  large 
of  those  wdio,  in  prosperity,  can  barely  provide  for  their 
bodily  wants,  and,  in  adversity,  experience  the  bitterness 
of  actual  want  in  some  of  its  sharpest  visitations.  To  the 
humble-minded  Christian,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
consider  the  gifts  of  God,  whether  bodily  strength,  or 
mental  power,  or  wealth,  or  rank  and  influential  station, 
as  talents  entrusted  to  him,  as  God’s  steward,  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow-creatures, — afflicting,  indeed,  is  the  spectacle 
of  wealth,  rapidly  accumulated  by  the  agency  of  labour, 
employed  only  for  self-aggrandizement,  with  no  fitting- 
acknowledgment,  by  its  possessor,  of  the  claims  of  his 
fellow  men. 

In  our  new  and  neglected  communities,  Chartism  is 
found  in  its  worst  manifestations — not  as  an  adhesion  to 
political  dogmas,  but  as  an  indication  of  that  class-anta¬ 
gonism  which  proclaims  the  rejection  of  our  common 
Christianity,  by  denying  the  brotherhood  of  Christians. 
This  antagonism  originated,  as  great  social  evils  ever  do, 
in  the  neglect  of  duty  by  the  master,  or  ruling  class.  They 
first  practically  denied  the  obligation  imposed  on  every 
man  who  undertakes  to  govern  or  to  guide  others,  whether 
as  master  or  ruler,  to  care  for,  to  counsel,  to  instruct,  and, 
when  necessary,  to  control  those  who  have  contracted 
with  him  the  dependent  relation  of  servant  or  subject; 
and  from  that  neglect  of  duty  has  sprung  up,  and  been 
nourished  in  the  subject,  or  dependent  class,  impatience 
of  restraint,  discontent  with  their  condition,  a  jealousy, 
often  amounting  to  hatred,  of  the  classes  above  them,  and 
a  desire,  first,  to  destroy  to  the  base,  and  then  to  re-con- 
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struct,  on  different  principles,  the  political  and  social 
systems  under  which  they  live.  Thus  will  it  ever  be,  as 
thus  it  ever  has  been,  throughout  the  world’s  history ; 
and  the  violation  or  neglect  of  duty,  whether  by  nations 
or  individuals,  in  its  own  direct  and  immediate  conse¬ 
quences,  works  out  the  appropriate  national  or  individual 
punishment ;  and  those  who  sow  the  wind,  will  surely 
reap  the  whirlwind — it  may  be,  not  in  their  own  persons, 
but  in  the  visitation  of  their  children’s  children. 

It  became  my  duty,  when  holding  a  municipal  office,  in 
the  year  1839,  to  watch  over  large  assemblages  of  work¬ 
ing  men,  held  in  the  iron  and  coal  districts  of  South  Wales, 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  that  year.  Those  out-door 
meetings  were  addressed  in  forcible  language  by  effective 
speakers,  who  declaimed  against  the  injustice  of  our  social 
arrangements,  and  the  existing  distribution  of  individual 
and  national  wealth,  created  by  the  labourer,  but  accumu¬ 
lated  by  the  capitalist ;  and  Paley’s  remarkable  and  mis¬ 
chievous,  because  inaccurate,  theory  of  the  institution  of 
property,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  accumulated,  was 
then  enforced  upon  moral  philosophers  of  a  different  de¬ 
scription  to  that  class  of  educated  men  for  whom  it  was 
originally  intended.*  To  that  description  comments  were 
added  not  found  in  Paley’s  work,  but  congenial  to  the 
thoughts  and  suitable  to  the  understandings  of  working 
men.  The  masses  thus  addressed  regarded  their  em¬ 
ployers  as  task-masters,  who  sought  their  own  aggran¬ 
dizement,  and,  in  weal  or  woe,  evinced  no  sympathy  for 
those  by  whose  thews  and  sinews  their  wealth  had  been 
accumulated ;  and  in  the  dark  hours  of  a  stormy  winter  s 
night,  those  men  assembled,  to  the  number  of  many  thou¬ 
sands,  and  having  marched  upon  the  town  of  Newport,  soon 
after  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  November, 

*  Moral  'Philosophy,  Book  3,  Part  i.,  Chapter  i— Of  Property. 
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1839,  engaged  in  mortal  conflict  with  a  small  body  of 
soldiers,  by  whom  they  were  repulsed,  and  fled  in  utter 
confusion  and  panic,  leaving  several  dead  bodies  in  the 
open  streets  of  a  town  they  had  entered  as  enemies.  In 
that  conflict,  the  combatants  were,  on  the  side  of  order,  a 
small  body  of  armed  men,  thirty-one  in  number,  (consist¬ 
ing  of  one  commissioned  officer,  two  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  twenty-eight  privates  of  the  45th  regiment,) 
of  whom  six  only  had  seen  actual  service,  and  twenty-four 
had  enlisted  not  more  than  two  years, — supported  by  un¬ 
armed  citizens ;  and  on  the  side  of  anarchy,  thousands  of 
armed  men,  who  began  the  conflict  by  firing  on  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  the  civil  authorities.  It  is  an  act  of  justice  to 
those  sound-hearted  men  by  whom  public  order  was  then 
supported,  to  notice  a  statement  calculated  to  convey  an 
erroneous  impression,  contained  in  a  foot-note  found  in 
page  291  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Reports  on  the  State 
of  Education  in  Wales,  and  thus  expressed: — 

The  resisting  force  at  the  Westgate  Hotel  was  in  extremis  when 
the  insurgents  gave  way;  an  extra  degree  of  assailant  force  or 
courage  would  have  achieved  the  catastrophe. 

The  resisting  force  was  in  extremity  when  the  insurgents 
gave  way  in  no  other  sense  than  when  they  arrived ;  and 
this  w*as  the  extremity  in  which  thirty  men  must  be  when 
opposed  to  a  hostile  body,  thousands  in  number,  armed 
with  formidable  weapons,  including  muskets,  pikes,  and 
mandrels,  or  pickaxes,  used  in  their  daily  work  by  colliers 
and  miners.  The  resisting  force  occupied  the  same  spot, 
presented  the  same  front,  and  displayed  the  same  quiet 
self-possession  at  the  end,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
flict  ;  whilst,  of  the  insurgents,  many  fled  at  the  first  fire  of 
the  soldiery. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  insurrection  of  1839 
was  Welsh  in  its  origin  and  character,  and  was  carried  on 
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with  more  secrecy,  because  contrived  by  persons  who  com¬ 
municated  with  each  other  in  a  language  not  understood 
by  the  authorities.  This  idea  is,  however,  a  mistaken 
one ;  for  the  plan  of  a  rising,  if  not  concerted  with  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  was  known  to  some  of  the  Chartist  leaders  in 
England  and  Scotland ;  and  the  stoppage  of  the  mail  by 
the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Usk  at  New¬ 
port,  was  the  signal  by  which  the  success  of  the  rising  was 
to  be  made  known,  and  a  general  insurrection  produced 
in  the  midland  and  northern  districts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Tumultuous  assemblages  of  a  different  character,  which 
continued  for  a  considerable  period,  prevailed  in  Wales 
in  1843,  to  which  the  name  of  “Rebecca  Riots”  was 
given — and  the  wicked  violence  of  organized  bands  of 
men,  wTho  long  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  terror,  how¬ 
ever  little  it  resembled  the  usual  peaceable  disposition  of 
Welshmen,  was  planned  and  executed  by  natives  of  the 
district,  and  acquired  a  peculiar  character  from  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  the  habits,  feelings,  and  language 
of  the  people.  Those  outrages  did  not,  however,  originate 
in  political  causes,  nor  did  they  manifest  disaffection  to 
English  institutions  or  hostility  to  English  laws.  They 
were  provoked,  on  the  contrary,  by  local  grievances,  to 
which  the  peasantry  were  subjected,  in  the  harsh,  if  not 
illegal,  exaction  of  turnpike-tolls — a  burden  severely  felt  by 
the  small  farmers,  who,  in  many  districts  of  Cardiganshire, 
Carmarthenshire,  and  Pembrokeshire,  convey  coal  and 
lime  from  great  distances,  in  small  carts,  over  hilly  roads. 
They  broke  out  into  open  violence  from  many  combined 
causes — amongst  the  more  prominent  of  which  were  the 
abuses  which  characterized  the  administration  of  turnpike 
roads  ;  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  principle,  and  to 
many  of  the  provisions,  of  the  New  Poor-law  ;  and  a  large 
increase  in  the  amount,  and  much  inequality  in  the  appor- 
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tionment,  of  the  rent  charges  collected  in  lieu  of  tithes 
under  the  Commutation  Act,  and  often  payable  to  lay 
owners  or  lessees.  The  aggregate  pressure  of  these  various 
local  burdens  concurred,  too,  in  point  of  time,  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  wet  and  unproductive  harvests,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  land  was  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
occupier,  frugal  as  were  his  habits,  and  hard  as  was  his 
fare. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  social  position  of  the 
people  are  contained  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Reports  on 
Education,  embracing  the  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Car¬ 
marthen,  and  Pembroke: — 

My  district  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  a  peculiar  language, 
isolating  the  mass  from  the  upper  portion  of  society;  and,  as  a 
further  phenomenon,  it  exhibits  this  mass  engaged  upon  the  most 
opposite  occupations,  at  points  not  very  distant  from  each  other, 
being  on  the  one  side  rude  and  primitive  agriculturists,  living 
poorly,  and  thinly  scattered ;  on  the  other,  smelters  and  miners, 
wantoning  in  plenty,  and  congregated  in  the  densest  accumulations. 
An  incessant  tide  of  immigration  sets  in  from  the  former  extreme  to 
the  latter,  and,  by  perpetuating  a  common  character  in  each,  admits 
of  their  being  contemplated  under  a  single  point  of  view.  Exter¬ 
nally,  indeed,  it  would  he  impossible  to  exhibit  a  greater  contrast 
in  the  aspect  of  two  regions,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  inhabit¬ 
ants,  than  by  comparing  the  country  between  the  rivers  Towi  and 
Teifi,  in  Carmarthenshire,  with  Merthyr,  Eowlais,  Aberdare, 
Maesteg,  Cwm  Afon,  and  the  vales  of  Neath  and  Swansea.  Yet 
the  families  which  are  daily  passing  from  one  scene  to  the  other  do 
not  thereby  change  their  relative  position  in  society.  A  new  field 
is  opened  to  them,  hut  not  a  wider.  They  are  never  masters  ;  and 
if  the  rural  portion  of  them  does  not  grow  in  numbers,  nor  manifest 
any  fresh  activity,  while  the  other  portion  is  daily  augmented,  and 
put  upon  fresh  or  more  extended  enterprises,  the  difference  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  classes  to  which  they  are  severally  subjected,  and  not 
in  themselves.  It  is  still  the  same  people,  whether  in  the  country 
or  among  the  furnaces;  the  Welsh  element  is  never  found  at  the 
top  of  the  social  scale,  nor  in  its  own  body  does  it  exhibit  much 
variety  of  gradation.  In  the  country,  the  farmers  are  very  small 
holders,  in  intelligence  and  capital  nowise  distinguished  from 
labourers.  In  the  works,  the  Wblsli  workman  never  finds  his  way 
into  the  office.  He  never  becomes  either  clerk  or  agent.  He  may 
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become  an  overseer,  or  sub-contractor,  but  this  does  not  take  him 
out  of  the  labouring,  and  put  him  into  the  administering  class. 
Equally  in  his  new,  as  in  his  old  home,  his  language  keeps  him 
under  the  hatches  ;  being  one  in  which  he  can  neither  acquire  nor 
communicate  the  necessary  information.  It  is  a  language  of  old- 
fashioned  agriculture,  of  theology,  and  of  simple  rustic  life,  while 
all  the  world  about  him  is  English.  Thus,  his  social  sphere  becomes 
one  of  complete  isolation  from  all  influences,  save  such  as  arise 
within  his  own  order.  He  jealously  shrinks  from  holding  any  com¬ 
munication  with  classes  either  superior  to  or  different  from  himself. 
His  superiors  are  content,  for  the  most  part,  simply  to  ignore  his 
existence,  in  all  its  moral  relations.  He  is  left  to  live  in  an  under¬ 
world  of  his  own,  and  the  march  of  society  goes  so  completely  over 
his  head,  that  he  is  never  heard  of,  excepting  when  the  strange  and 
abnormal  features  of  a  Revival,  or  a  Rebecca  or  Chartist  outbreak, 
call  attention  to  a  phase  of  society,  which  could  produce  anything 
so  contrary  to  all  that  we  elsewhere  experience.  Cut  off  from,  or 
limited  to,  a  purely  material  agency  in  the  practical  world,  his 
mental  faculties,  so  far  as  they  are  not  engrossed  by  the  hardships 
of  rustic,  or  the  intemperance  of  manufacturing  life,  have  hitherto 
been  exerted  almost,  exclusively  upon  theological  ideas.  In  this 
direction,  too,  from  causes  which  it  is  out  of  my  province  to  par¬ 
ticularize,  he  has  moved  under  the  same  isolating  destiny,  and  his 
worship,  like  his  life,  has  grown  different  from  that  of  the  classes 
over  him.  Nor  has  he  failed  of  tangible  results  in  his  chosen 
province  of  independent  exertion.  He  has  raised  the  buildings, 
and  maintains  the  ministry,  of  his  worship  over  the  whole  face  of 
his  country,  to  an  extent  adequate  to  his  accommodation.  I  am  at 
liberty  to  consider  only  one  part  of  this  system — the  Sunday- 
schools — which  I  shall  at  once  do,  with  some  minuteness,  as  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  most  characteristic  development  of  native  intellect,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  mass  of  a  people,  utterly  unaided,  to  educate 
themselves  upon  their  own  model.  These  schools  have  been  almost 
the  sole — they  are  still  the  main  and  most  congenial — centres  of 
education.  Through  their  agency,  the  younger  portion  of  the 
adult  labouring  classes  in  Wales  can  generally  read,  or  are  in 
course  of  learning  to  read,  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother  tongue. 
A  fifth  of  the  entire  population  is  returned  as  attending  these 
schools,  and  half  of  this  number  is  returned  as  able  to  read  the 
Scriptures.  The  type  of  the  Sunday-school  is  no  more  than  this  : 

A  congregation  meets  in  its  chapel ;  it  elects  those  whom  it  con¬ 
siders  to  be  its  most  worthy  members,  intellectually  and  religiously, 
to  act  as  teachers  to  the  rest — and  one  or  more  to  superintend  the 
whole  ;  Bible-classes,  Testament-classes,  and  classes  which  cannot 
read,  are  formed.  They  meet  in  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes  in 
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the  morning  also,  of  each  Sunday.  The  superintendent,  or  one  of 
the  teachers,  begins  the  school  by  prayer ;  they  then  sing ;  then 
follows  the  class  instruction— the  Bible  and  Testament  classes  reading 
and  discussing  the  Scriptures,  the  others  learning  to  read  :  school  is 
closed  in  the  same  way  as  it  began.  Sections  of  the  same  congre¬ 
gation,  where  distance  or  other  causes  render  it  difficult  for  them  to 
assemble  in  the  chapel,  establish  similar  schools  elsewhere.  These 
are  called  branches.  The  constitution  throughout  is  purely  demo¬ 
cratic,  presenting  an  office,  and  some  sort  of  title,  to  every  man  who 
is  able  and  willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  administration,  with¬ 
out  much  reference  to  his  social  position  during  the  other  six  days 
of  the  week.  My  returns  show  11,000  voluntary  teachers,  with  an 
allowance  of  about  seven  scholars  to  each.  Whatever  may  be  the 
accuracy  of  the  numbers,  I  believe  this  relative  proportion  to  be  not 
far  wrong.  The  position  of  teacher  is  coveted  as  a  distinction,  and 
is  multiplied  accordingly ;  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  first  prize  to 
which  the  most  proficient  pupils  in  the  parochial  schools  look  ;  for 
them,  it  is  a  step  towards  the  office  of  teacher  and  minister.  The 
universality  of  these  schools,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  persons 
attending  them  who  take  part  in  their  government,  have  very  gene¬ 
rally  familiarized  the  people  with  some  of  the  more  ordinary  terms 
and  methods  of  organization,  such  as  committee  and  secretary. 
Thus,  there  is  everything  about  such  institutions  which  can  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  the  popular  taste — they  gratify  that  gregarious 
sociability  which  animates  the  Welsh  towards  each  other  —  they 
present  the  charms  of  office  to  those  who,  on  all  other  occasions,  are 
subject,  and  of  distinction  to  those  who  have  no  other  chance  of 
distinguishing  themselves.  The  topics  current  in  them  are  those  of 
the  most  general  interest,  and  are  treated  in  a  mode  partly  didactic, 
partly  polemical,  partly  rhetorical ;  finally,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  feels  comfortably  at  home  in  them.  It  is  all  among  neighbours 
and  equals.  Whatever  ignorance  is  shown,  whatever  mistakes  are 
made,  whatever  strange  speculations  are  started,  there  are  no  su¬ 
periors  to  smile  and  open  their  eyes ;  common  habits  of  thought 
pervade  all ;  they  are  intelligible  or  excusable  to  one  another ;  hence, 
every  one  that  has  got  anything  to  say  is  under  no  restraint  from 
saying  it.  Whatever  such  Sunday-schools  may  be  as  places  of  in¬ 
struction,  they  are  real  fields  of  mental  activity ;  the  Welsh  work¬ 
ing  man  rouses  himself  for  them ;  Sunday  is  to  him  more  than  a 
day  of  bodily  rest  and  devotion — it  is  his  best  chance  all  the  week 
through  of  showing  himself  in  his  own  character;  he  marks  his 
sense  of  it  by  a  suit  of  clothes,  regarded  with  a  feeling  hardly  less 
Sabbatical  than  the  day  itself.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  an 
adult  in  rags  in  a  single  Sunday-school  throughout  the  poorest 
districts  ;  they  always  seemed  to  me  better  dressed  on  Sundays 
than  the  same  classes  in  England. 
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The  description  here  given  of  the  social  condition,  as 
well  as  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Welsh  people,  has 
been  compiled  with  care,  and  is  distinguished  by  much 
ability,  but  contains  erroneous  statements  and  unsound 
conclusions.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Welsh  element  is 
never  found  at  the  top  of  the  social  scale,  and  does  not 
exhibit  much  variety  of  gradation ;  nor  is  it  true  that  the 
Welshman  jealously  shrinks  from  holding  any  communion 
with  classes  different  from  himself,  or  presents,  in  his 
social  sphere,  a  complete  isolation  from  all  influences,  save 
such  as  arise  -within  his  own  order :  and  it  is  not  very 
clear  what  is  meant  by  the  statement,  that  an  ignorance 
of  the  English  language  cuts  him  off  from,  or  limits  him 
to,  a  purely  material  agency  in  the  practical  world — a  pro¬ 
position  which  seems  to  confound  thoughts  or  ideas  with 
language  or  words.  It  is  true  of  Welshmen,  as  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  that  but  few,  and  those  the  product  of  peculiar 
native  energy  or  great  self-culture,  or  the  offspring  of  for¬ 
tunate  accidents,  rise  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  steps 
of  the  social  ladder.  It  is,  too,  a  characteristic  of  modern 
civilization,  that  the  different  classes  of  society  are  widely 
separated  from,  and  hold  but  little  communion  with,  each 
other.  The  passage  extracted,  however,  asserts  these 
truths  of  Welshmen,  in  a  special  and  peculiar  sense,  not 
applicable  to  their  English  fellow-countrymen ;  and  it  is 
this  distinction  and  peculiarity  which  are  denied.  How 
many  of  the  agricultural  peasants,  transferred  from  Suf¬ 
folk,  or  Surrey,  or  Hampshire,  to  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire,  at  the  age  and  under 
the  circumstances  which  mark  the  migration  from  Carmar¬ 
thenshire  or  Pembrokeshire  to  Glamorganshire  or  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  have  risen  to  the  top  of  the  social  scale  ? 
and  what  proportion  of  our  English  operatives,  who  have 
emigrated  to  France  or  Germany,  and  who  speak  no  other 
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language  than  their  own,  have  become  the  managers  or 
masters  of  foreign  artisans  ? 

No  man,  whether  English  or  Welsh,  advances  far  in  the 
social  scale  without  some  amount  of  education;  and  in  a 
Welshman  this  education  ordinarily  includes  a  knowledge, 
more  or  less  complete,  of  the  English  language.  No  one 
can  be  acquainted  with  the  past  or  present  history  of  the 
Principality,  without  being  able  to  point  to  Welshmen 
who,  from  workmen,  have  become  masters — and  that,  it  is 
believed,  as  frequently  as  this  circumstance  occurs  to 
Englishmen  similarly  placed :  and  in  the  towns  and  ma¬ 
nufacturing  districts  of  Wales,  natives  occupy  situations 
of  influence  and  authority,  and  will  be  found  as  bankers, 
merchants,  iron-masters,  and  colliery  proprietors.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  how  large  a  proportion  of  Welshmen, 
born  m  humble  circumstances,  have  achieved  in  many 
parts  of  England,  including  the  metropolis,  an  honourable 
independence,  as  well  in  trades  as  in  professions.  In  the 
profession  of  the  law  such  instances  have  been  frequent ; 
and,  in  the  last  generation,  a  Welshman  became  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  and  a  peer  of  the  realm— and  another 
rose  from  an  humble  position  to  be  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer;  whilst,  in  the  records  of  our  army  and  navy,  the 
names  of  Welshmen  of  lowly  birth  are  enrolled  amongst 
those  biave  men  who  have  deserved  well  of  their  country. 

The  inferiority  of  native  Welshmen,  and  their  unfit¬ 
ness  for  stations  of  influence  and  authority,  are  topics 
of  an  inviting  description  for  English  writers,  and 
seem  to  have  passed  into  axioms  amongst  English  rulers. 
For  several  generations,  no  native  of  Wales  has  been 
appointed  to  a  Welsh  bishopric,  and  but  rarely  to  any 
office  of  power  or  authority  in  the  Church ;  and  even  the 
recent  enquiry  into  the  state  of  education  in  Wales— a 
duty  which  especially  required  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
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and  peculiarities  of  the  people,  was  not  entrusted  to 
Welshmen.  In  so  far,  then,  as  discouragement  of  natives 
can  produce  unfitness  for  rule  or  power  in  their  own 
country,  and  amongst  their  own  people,  Welshmen  have 
been  subjected  to  that  depressing  influence;  and,  to  some 
extent,  administrative  incapacity  may  have  been  the 
result  of  that  policy.  It  was  not,  however,  always  thus; 
and  a  glance  at  the  names  of  the  Welsh  bishops,  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Revolution,  will  show  how  large  a 
number  of  those  prelates  were  natives  of  the  Princi¬ 
pality.  The  attachment  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of 
Wales  to  the  house  of  Stuart  may  have  rendered  it  a 
suitable  measure  of  state  policy  to  select,  at  one  time, 
the  rulers  of  the  Welsh  Church  from  England;  but  the 
necessity  no  longer  exists  for  appointing  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  Church  men  who  are  foreign  to  the  country, 
and  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  people,  in  order  the 
better  to  ensure  the  settlement  of  the  English  crown.  No 
true  friend  to  Wales  would  desire  that  inferior  men 
should  be  appointed  to  influential  stations  in  that  country, 
because  they  are  natives ;  but  it  was  formerly  possible, 
and  may  again  be  so,  for  a  very  penetrating  eye,  directed 
steadily  to  that  object,  to  find,  in  some  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  a  native  of  the  Principality  fitted  for  an  office 
of  dignity  in  the  Welsh  Church,  or  qualified  to  aid  in  the 
education  of  his  countrymen. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  series  of  tables,  con¬ 
taining — 1st,  The  number  of  able-bodied  persons,  twenty 
years  of  age  or  upwards,  distinguishing  their  condition 
or  occupation;  and  the  total  population  for  each  county 
of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  for  England  and 
Wales,  framed  from  the  Population  Returns  of  1841. 
2ndly,  The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the 
Property  and  Income  Tax,  for  the  year  ending  April  5th, 
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1843,  in  each  county  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and 
in  England  and  Wales,  distinguished  under  the  following 
heads :  lands,  tithes,  houses,  quarries,  mines  and  iron 
works,  canals  and  railways,  all  other  kinds  of  property; 
also,  the  local  rates — distinguishing  monies  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  from  monies  expended  for  other 
objects,  and  showing  the  amount  of  local  rates  esti¬ 
mated  on  each  pound  of  the  annual  value  of  real  pro¬ 
perty.  3rdly,  The  average  total  annual  value  of  real 


property ;  amount  of  local  rates ;  population ;  number  of 
paupers  relieved,  and  proportion  per  cent,  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  ;  number  of  acres,  value  of  real  property,  and  local 
rates  to  each  person  of  the  population ;  in  each  county  of 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  in  England  and  Wales. 

It  will  he  seen,  by  the  first  table,  that  the  population  of 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  is  one-fifteenth  part  of  that  of 
England  and  Wales  ;  and  that,  in  100  of  the  population, 
the  number  of  able-bodied  males,  of  20  years  of  age  or 
upwards,  engaged  in  the  under-named  occupations,  is  as 
follows : — 


“•  South  North  En^nd 

Glamorg.  Wales.  Wales.  Wales. 


Trading . 

1.16 

1.23 

2.23 

Manufacturing . 

.  2.38 

0.65 

0.99 

2.49 

Mining . 

1.49 

2.67 

0.91 

Agriculture — Occupiers  .  . 

.  1.70 

4.08 

3.76 

1.42 

Labourers  . 

.  3.16 

5.58 

6.17 

5.12 

Artisans  and  Mechanics  . 

.  5.45 

4.69 

4.15 

11.41 

Seafaring  persons  on  shore  . 

.  0.51 

0.44 

0.46 

0.55 

Other  labouring  persons 

.  6.74 

4.87 

5.02 

4.86 

Educated  persons  .... 

.  1.16 

1.21 

1.07 

1.67 

27.72 

24.17 

25.52 

30.66 

The  principal  differences  thus  indicated  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  population  are — the  large  number  of  able- 
bodied  persons  engaged  in  mining  in  Monmouth  and 
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Glamorgan,  where  they  are  as  5.31,  whilst  for  England 
and  Wales  they  are  only  0.91  per  cent,  to  the  entire 
population  ;  the  large  number  of  able-bodied  persons 
employed  in  agriculture  in  North  and  South  Wales, 
(nearly  one-tenth,)  whilst  in  England  and  Wales  they  do 
not  amount  to  one-fifteenth  of  the  population ;  the  small 
number  of  able-bodied  persons  employed  in  North  and 
South  Wales  in  manufactures,  being  less  than  one  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  whilst,  in  England,  they  are  one  in 
forty  of  the  population ;  and  the  large  number  of  able- 
bodied  persons  employed  as  artizans  and  mechanics  in 
England,  where  they  exceed  one  in  nine,  whilst,  in  North 
and  South  Wales,  they  do  not  amount  to  one  in  twenty- 
two  of  the  population. 

The  second  table  indicates  the  real  property  in  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  as  one-twentieth  part  of  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  local  rates 
in  England  and  Wales,  as  Is.  lid.  in  each  pound  of  the 
value  of  the  real  property  assessed  to  the  Property  and 
Income  Tax,  whereof  Is.  2d.  is  expended  on  the  relief  of 
the  poor;  and  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  as  2s.  4 d.  in 
the  pound,  whereof  Is.  6d.  is  expended  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  In  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire,  the  local 
taxation  is  less  than  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  and  bears  a 
similar  proportion  to  the  annual  value  of  real  property  as 
in  England  and  Wales,  namely,  Is.  lid.  in  the  pound, 
whereof  the  relief  of  the  poor  costs  Is.  2d.,  or  less  than 
six  per  cent,  of  the  annual  value  of  the  real  property  as¬ 
sessed  to  the  Property  and  Income  Tax.  It  appears  from 
the  tables  published  by  the  Pooi'-law  Board,  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  persons  relieved  in  1846,  that  seventy-two 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  consist  of  aged  infirm 
persons  and  children,  and  that  twelve  per  cent,  consist  of 
persons  temporarily  disabled  by  reason  of  sickness,  infir- 
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mity,  or  accident ;  so  that  only  sixteen  per  cent.,  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  that  become  chargeable,  are  able-bodied 
poor,  not  being  sick  or  infirm,  or  their  children.  The 
whole  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
1847,  including  establishment  charges  and  salaries,  was 
4,954,204^.,  a  less  sum  than  is  raised  by  a  tax  of  three 
per  cent,  on  incomes  in  Great  Britain  amounting  to  150Z. 
a  year.  Although  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  bear  as  great  a  proportion  in  Monmouthshire  and 
Glamorganshire,  and  a  greater  proportion  in  other  parts 
of  M  ales,  to  the  annual  value  of  the  real  property,  than 
is  the  case  in  England  and  Wales,  it  yet  appears,  from 
the  third  table,  that  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
population  in  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire,  and 
no  larger  proportion  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  is  relieved 
than  in  England  and  Whies ;  but  the  larger  numbers  re¬ 
lieved  in  England  are  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
larger  relative  value  of  real  property  in  that  division  of 
the  Kingdom. 

A  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  whole,  instruc¬ 
tive  to  some  contributors  to  our  periodical  literature, 
whose  animadversions  on  the  defects  of  Celtic  character 
are  often  neither  just  nor  judicious — namely,  that  one 
branch,  at  least,  of  the  Celtic  people  engage  steadily  in 
the  pursuits  of  industry ;  are  willing  and  eager  to  labour ; 
support  their  own  destitute  poor;  contribute,  from  re¬ 
sources  less  abundant  than  are  possessed  by  their  English 
neighbours,  a  proportionate  sum  in  local  taxation ;  bear, 
equally  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  all  state  burdens  ;  and  con¬ 
struct  public  works,  without  appealing  to  the  government 
or  the  legislature  of  the  country  for  aid  from  the  public 
treasury. 


CHAPTER  IY. 


MORAL  CHAEACTEE. 


N  the  10th  day  of  March,  1846,  a  motion  was  made  in 


the  House  of  Commons  for  an  address  to  the  Queen, 
praying  her  Majesty  “  to  direct  an  enquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  state  of  education  in  the  Principality  of  Wales, 
especially  into  the  means  afforded  to  the  labouring- 
classes  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.”  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De¬ 
partment  having,  on  that  occasion,  undertaken  that  such 
an  enquiry  should  be  instituted,  the  duty  of  conducting 
it  was  confided  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  who  did  not  employ  for  that  purpose  their  own 
inspectors,  but,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1846,  instructed 
three  gentlemen,  who  are  designated  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  Education  in  Wales,  “  to  as¬ 
certain,  as  accurately  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the 
existing  number  of  schools  of  all  descriptions  in  Wales, 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes 
or  of  adults, — the  amount  of  attendance,— the  ages  of  the 
scholars, — and  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
schools, — in  order  that  her  Majesty’s  Government  and 
Parliament  may  be  enabled,  by  having  these  facts  before 
them,  in  connexion  with  the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
the  population  of  the  Principality,  to  consider  what 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of 
the  existing  means  of  education  in  Wales.”  Those  gentle¬ 
men  pursued  their  enquiries  separately,  and  have  since 
made  separate  Reports,  of  which  Part  I.  comprises  Car- 
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marthen,  Glamorgan,  and  Pembroke  ;  Part  II.,  Breck¬ 
nock,  Cai'digan,  Radnor,  and  a  portion  of  Monmouth ; 
and  Part  III.,  the  whole  of  North  Wales.  If  these 
Reports  dealt  only  with  the  means  of  instruction,  whether 
secular  or  religious,  afforded  in  the  Principality,  (which 
was  the  only  enquiry  authorized  by  their  instructions,) 
they  would  have  occasioned  far  less  of  controversy  than 
they  have  now  provoked.  They  endeavour,  however,  to 
comprise  a  wider  sphere,  and  attempt  to  grapple  with  even 
greater  difficulties  than  are  involved  in  the  extensive  field 
of  education ;  and  we  are  furnished  with  disquisitions 
upon  the  origin  and  language  of  the  people  ;  their  pecu¬ 
liar  characteristics  ;  their  habits  and  modes  of  life ;  the 
influences,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan  (!),  by  which  they 
are  governed  ;  the  immoral  and  barbarous  practices  by 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  disfigured ;  and  the 
absence  of  mental  culture,  moral  training,  and  moral 
restraint,  for  which  they  are  said  to  be  remarkable.  It  is, 
indeed,  surprising  in  how  short  a  time  the  Commissioners 
were  enabled  to  pronounce  confident  opinions  on  difficult 
moral  problems  —  difficult  of  solution  in  any  case,  but 
peculiarly  so  when  the  people,  of  whose  social  and  moral 
condition  the  Commissioners  offer  a  most  disparaging- 
estimate,  was  one,  of  whose  language  they  were  entirely 
ignorant,  and  whose  character  even  their  own  country¬ 
men  find  it  not  very  easy  to  portray.  Born  in  the 
Principality,  speaking  its  language,  and  accustomed 
from  my  earliest  years  to  associate  with  its  inhabitants, 
I  might  claim  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  a  wit¬ 
ness,  but  I  forbear  to  do  so  ;  and  when  the  conclusions 
of  the  Commissioners  are  impugned,  no  other  mate¬ 
rials  will  be  employed  than  official  returns  published 
by  the  Government.  The  Reports  contain  deductions 
hastily  drawn  j  generalizations  from  few  and  insufficient 
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particulars ;  and  the  gravest  imputations  on  the  moral 
character  of  a  whole  people,  based  upon  representations 
applicable  only  to  particular  districts,  or  influenced  by 
exceptional  circumstances.  Although  I  would  not  im¬ 
pute  to  the  Commissioners  wrong  intentions,  I  feel  as¬ 
sured  they  were  not  sufficiently  impressed  by  the  gravity 
of  the  very  sweeping  charges  they  have  made,  and  which 
are  now  promulgated  on  the  authority  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  against  the  natives  of  the  Principa¬ 
lity.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  official 
documents,  widely  circulated  by  the  Government,  and  in 
articles  of  which  those  documents  are  made  the  founda¬ 
tion,  written  by  official  persons  in  public  journals,  in  less 
measured  language  than  the  Reports  themselves,  the  people 
of  an  ancient  Principality  should  be  described  in  terms 
which,  it  may  be  hoped,  cannot  be  employed  with  truth  of 
the  people  of  any  portion  of  the  Queen’s  dominions.  The 
sectional  divisions  in  the  Principality  are  overpowered  by 
the  Welsh  element,  when  a  spirit  of  nationality  is  roused 
by  injustice  and  contumely.  The  threatened  extinction 
of  an  ancient  bishopric  united  Dissenters  with  Churchmen 
in  the  struggle  for  the  integrity  of  the  Welsh  episcopate; 
and  neither  Dissenter  nor  Churchman  now  inquires 
whether  the  accusations,  of  which  both  complain,  be  not 
more  humiliating  to  his  antagonist  than  to  himself. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  invite  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  statements,  extracted  from  the  three 
Reports — the  references  being  to  the  folio  volumes  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament. 

Part  I. — Carmarthen,  Glamorgan,  and  Pembroke. 

Page  6. — Poetical  and  enthusiastic  warmth  of  religious  feeling, 
careful  attendance  upon  religious  services,  zealous  interest  in  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge,  the  comparative  absence  of  crime — are  found  side 
by  side  with  the  most  unreasoning  prejudices  or  impulses,  an  utter 
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want  of  method  in  thinking  and  acting,  and  (what  is  far  worse) 
with  a  widespread  disregard  of  temperance,  whenever  there  are  the 
means  of  excess,  of  chastity,  of  veracity,  and  of  fair  dealing. 

Page  21. — Snch  are  some  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
early  life  of  a  Welsh  peasant  girl  is  passed.  So  far  from  wondering 
at  what  is  said  of  them — viz.,  that  they  are  almost  universally 
unchaste — the  wonder  would  he  if  they  were  otherwise. 

Past  II. — Brecknock,  Cardigan,  Badnor,  and  Monmouth. 

Page  35.— Of  scriptural  knowledge  the  children  have  no  idea, 
except  in  the  few  superior  schools,  which  I  have  already  named. 
The  answers  in  three-fourths  of  the  children  betray  an  ignorance 
almost  heathen.  I  believe  that,  if  a  minute  and  searching  inquiry 
were  instituted  into  the  Scriptural  knowledge  of  every  child, 
in  every  day-school  in  the  three  counties,  it  would  be  found  that 
at  least  two-thirds  ivere  virtually  heathen,  and  without  any  real 
Tcnoivledge  of  Christianity. 

Page  56. — The  Welsh  are  peculiarly  exempt  from  the  guilt  of 
great  crimes.  There  are  few  districts  in  Europe  where  murders, 
burglaries,  personal  violence,  rapes,  forgeries,  or  felonies  on  a  large 
scale,  are  so  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  perhaps  few  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  standard  of  minor  morals  is  lower.  Petty  thefts, 
lying,  cozening,  every  species  of  chicanery,  drunkenness  (when  the 
means  exist),  and  idleness  prevail  to  a  great  extent  among  the  least- 
educated  part  of  the  community,  who  scarcely  regard  them  in  the 
light  of  sins.  There  is  also  another  very  painful  feature,  in  the 
laxity  of  morals  voluntarily  attested  by  some  of  those  who  have 
given  evidence.  I  refer  to  the  alleged  want  of  chastity  in  the 
women. 

Page  61. — The  disregard  to  truth  has  a  fearful  development  in 
Wales,  in  the  frequency  of  perjury  in  courts  of  justice. 

Page  62. — The  morals  of  the  people  are  of  a  very  low  standard. 
In  fact,  immorality  prevails  rather  from  the  want  of  a  sense  of  moral 
obligation,  than  from  a  forgetfulness  or  violation  of  recognised  duties. 
I  am  confident  that,  as  regards  mendacity,  there  is  frequently  no 
consciousness  that  it  is  sinful,  so  habitual  is  disregard  for  truth 
whenever  interest  'prompts  falsehood. 

Page  66. — The  evils  of  the  Welsh  language,  as  I  have  above 
stated,  are  obviously  and  fearfully  great  in  courts  of  justice.  The 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Hall  is  borne  out  by  every  account  I  have 
heard  on  the  subject:  it  distorts  the  truth,  favours  fraud,  and  abets 
perjury,  which  is  frequently  practised  in  courts,  and  escapes  detec¬ 
tion  through  the  loop-holes  of  interpretation.  This  public  exhi¬ 
bition  of  successful  falsehood  has  a  disastrous  effect  on  public  morals 
and  on  regard  for  truth. 
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Paet  III. — North  Wales. 

Page  8. — It  is  a  fact  significant  of  the  Welsh  character,  that  417 
schools  are  destitute  of  sufficient  outbuildings,  210  having  no  sort 
of  provision  of  the  kind.  The  germs  of  the  barbarous  and  immoral 
habits,  which  disfigure  Welsh  civilization,  are  thus  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  children  together  with  the  first  elements  of  education. 

Page  67. — But  there  is  one  vice  (i.e.,  unchastity)  which  is  flagrant 
throughout  North  Wales,  and  remains  unchecked  by  any  instruments 
of  civilization.  It  has  obtained  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  peculiar 
vice  of  the  Principality,  that  its  existence  has  almost  ceased  to  he 
considered  as  an  evil.* 

The  graver  charges  thus  advanced  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes  : — 

1st.  An  imputed  want  of  chastity  in  the  women,  almost 
universal. 

2nd.  A  low  state  of  morals,  arising  from  the  want  of 
any  sense  of  moral  obligation  ;  a  great  extent 
of  petty  theft ;  lying,  all  but  universal — an  un¬ 
consciousness  that  mendacity  is  sinful ;  and  the 
habitual  commission  of  perjury  in  courts  of 
justice. 

#  Will  the  learned  Commissioner,  who  thus  theorizes  on  the  origin 
of  the  flagrant  unchastity  of  North  Wales,  and  connects  the  want 
of  outbuildings  with  ignorance  as  a  cause,  and  unchastity  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  want,  reconcile  his  views  with  the  prevalence  of  the 
same  want  in  combination  with  instruction  in  Scotland,  and  with 
chastity  in  Ireland  P  A  friend  and  countryman  of  the  writer,  who 
has  read  this  chapter,  has  added  the  following  note  : — 

“  I  (C.  W.)  do  not  think  education  will  stop  unchastity — look  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge !  Look  at  London !  Look  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Socrates !  Eome,  in  the  time  of  Augustus !  Paris,  from 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ! !  Where  more  culture  P  Where 
more  sensuality  P  The  chastity  of  the  ancient  Germans  astonished 
the  civilized  and  educated  Eomans ;  while  the  modern  capitals  of 
Germany,  particularly  Vienna,  and  Stockholm,  and  Munich,  and,  in 
a  less  degree,  Berlin,  astonish  by  their  profligate  immoralities.  The 
Latin  poets  always  refer  to  the  old  barbarous,  or  semi-barbarous, 
tribes  in  Italy  for  female  virtue — I  fancy  these  old  tribes  had  no 
outbuildings  to  preserve  their  chastity.  People  accustom  themselves 
to  the  conventional  elegancies  and  lady -like  proprieties  of  fife,  till  they 
think  that  those  things  make  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice.” 

f  2 
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The  first  of  these  classes  will  be  considered  with  the 
aid  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  Bastardy  Tables, 
annexed  to  the  Registrar- General’s  sixth,  eighth,  and 
ninth  Reports,  which  contain  the  latest  tables  on  the 
subject  yet  published  :  and  although  bastardy  is  an 
imperfect  measure  of  unchastity,  yet  no  other  definite  test 
can  be  adopted ;  and  with  the  view  to  a  comparison  of 
the  women  of  Wales  with  those  of  other  portions  of  the 
kingdom,  this  test  seems  unobjectionable.  These  tables 
are  framed  on  returns  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births 
in  the  years  1842,  1845,  and  1846,  and  show  that,  to  one 
hundred  births,  the  illegitimate  were,  in — 


1842. 

1845. 

1846. 

England . 

6-7  — 

7-0 

_ 
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South-Western  District 

5-7  — 

6T 

5-7 

South-Eastern  .  .  .  . 

6'4  — 

6-6 

. 

63 

South  Midland .  .  .  . 

6-7  — 

6'9 

_ 

6-6 

Wales- . 

6-8  — 

7-7 

_ 

6-7 

Western  District  .  . 

6-8  — 

7-2 

___ 

7-0 

York . 

7-2  — 

7-5 

_ 

7'1 

Northern  District  .  .  . 

7-4  — 

7-9 

_ 

7-4 

North  Midland .  .  .  . 

77  — 

8-3 

7.7 

Eastern  .... 

7-9  — 

8-7 

_ 

8-8 

North-Western  .  .  . 

8-8  — 

8-4 

— 

7.7 

By  the  employment  of  another  test— namely, 

a  com- 

parison  of  illegitimate  births  with  the  entire  population _ 

the  following  results  are  attained  : — 

Number  of  Illegitimate  Births  in  1846. 

England .  36,153  or  1  to  411  persons. 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire  .  2,376  or  1  to  439 

One  Welsh  county,  Radnorshire,  has  obtained  a  dis¬ 
graceful  pre-eminence  for  the  number  of  its  bastard 
children;  but,  with  that  exception,  there  are  English 
counties  in  a  more  unfavourable  position  than  any  county 
of  the  Principality— and  in  Radnorshire,  English  is  all 
but  universally  spoken,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the 
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population  is  not  of  Celtic  origin.  Thus,  whilst  for  Wales, 
in  one  hundred  births,  there  were  illegitimate,  in  1842, 
6’8 ;  in  1845,  7-7,  and  in  1846,  6*7 — in  the  following 
English  counties,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  to 


one  hundred  was — 

In  1842. 

In  1845. 

In  1846. 

Cumberland  .... 

.  11-4 

— 

11-1 

— 

10-8 

Herefordshire  .  .  . 

.  10'6 

— 

9-7 

— 

10-6 

Norfolk . 

.  9-9 

— 

10-8 

— 

10'9 

Nottinghamshire  .  . 

.  9-9 

— 

9-8 

— 

8'6 

Cheshire . 

.  9-4 

— 

93 

— 

87 

Shropshire  .... 

.  93 

— 

10.5 

— 

9-7 

Westmoreland  .  .  . 

.  93 

— 

10-2 

— 

8-2 

N  orth  Biding  of  Y orkshir e  8  ■  9 

— 

9-0 

— 

8'4 

Lancashire  .... 

.  8-7 

— 

8-2 

— 

77 

Suffolk . 

.  8T 

— 

8-9 

— 

8-8 

Derbyshire  .... 

.  8-1 

— 

83 

— 

8-0 

The  Welsh  counties 

in  which  bastardy 

is 

most  pre- 

valent  are — 

1842. 

1845. 

1846. 

Radnor  shire  .  .  . 

.  14-5 

— 

15  0 

— 

126 

Pembrokeshire  .  .  . 

.  9.3 

— 

111 

— 

8-8 

Montgomeryshire  .  . 

.  9-2 

s 

— 

11-9 

— 

11T 

Compare  with  these  numbers  the  following  results,  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  sixth  and  eighth  Reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General — 

Proportion  of 

Total  births.  Illegitimate.  Illegitimate 

Births  in  100. 

Vienna  (1839)  .  16,464  —  7,757  —  47'0 

Stockholm  (1831-5)  13,291  —  5,409  —  40'7 

Paris  (1844)  .  .  31,956  —  10,430  —  32  6 


For  Munich  the  returns  are  not  given;  but  for  the  entire 
province  of  Bavaria,  the  numbers  are  subjoined — 

Bavaria,  Upper  &  *  3g  m  _  9  845  _  25'0 

Lower  (1835-6)  $ 

The  second  question — namely,  the  morals  of  the  people 

_ is  one  of  very  difficult  solution  ;  and  no  other  standard 

of  comparison  is  attainable  than  the  number  of  offences 
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which  have  been  submitted  to  the  criminal  tribunals.  The 
Commissioners,  it  is  true,  seek  to  distinguish  between 
petty  crimes,  of  which  the  Welsh  are  accused,  and  serious 
offences,  which  they  admit  to  be  rare,  yet  criminal  offences 
cognizable  by  the  laws  of  the  land  can  hardly  be  few  in 
number,  or  light  in  character,  when  the  people  are  demo¬ 
ralized,  or  when  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  wholly 
wanting.  More  especially  should  these  elements  be  found 
conjoined  with  excitability  or  enthusiasm,  which  the  Com¬ 
missioners  say  is  the  case  in  Wales.  The  tables  compiled 
at  the  Home  Office  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  (from  the  great  care 
bestowed  upon  them  by  that  gentleman,)  fortunately  fur¬ 
nish  the  most  unexceptionable  means,  not  only  of  com¬ 
paring  the  number  of  convictions  in  Wales  and  in  England, 
but  also  of  ascertaining  the  class  of  offences  to  which  they 
belong,  and  the  amount  of  punishment  awarded ;  and  thus 
of  forming  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  standard  of 
morals  they  indicate. 

At  the  census  of  1841,  the  population  of  England,  ex¬ 
cluding  Monmouthshire,  was  14,860,783— and  that  of 
Wales,  including  Monmouthshire,  1,045,958.  The  cri¬ 
minal  tables  for  1846  show  the  following  convictions  to 
have  taken  place  in  England  and  Wales : — 

All  classes — 

England . 17,644 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire .  500 

Being  1  to  35  only  of  the  convictions  in  England,  al¬ 
though  the  population  is  as  1  to  14.  By  the  separation 
of  the  offences  into  classes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
comparison  becomes  more  favourable  for  Wales  as  the 
offences  increase  in  enormity. 

Class  1. — Offences  against  the  person. 

England  .  .  . . 1347 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire .  30 

- or  1  to  45 
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Class  2  and  3. — Offences  against  property. 

England . 15,514 

Wales  and  Monmoutlisliire .  435 

- or  1  to  36 

Class  4. — Malicious  injuries  to  property. 

England .  71 

Wales  and  Monmoutlisliire . None. 


Class  5. — Forgery,  coining,  and  uttering  false  money. 

England . 326 

Wales  and  Monmoutlisliire . 4 


or  1  to  82 


Class  6. — Miscellaneous  offences,  including  misdemeanors. 


England . 

Wales  and  Monmoutlisliire 


.  386 

.  31 

- or  1  to  12 


The  scale  of  punishments  shall  next  be  examined,  as 
an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  offences: 

Executions. 

England . .  ® 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire . None. 


Transportations . 

England . 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire . 

Imprisonments  above  a  year. 

England . 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire  .  .  .  . 

Not  exceeding  a  year. 

England . . 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire  .... 


.  2801 
.  54 

- or  1  to  52 

.  322 
.  12 

- or  1  to  27 

.  14,515 
434 

- or  1  to  33 


In  order  to  bring  these  comparisons  to  bear  moie  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  Welsh  population,  the  other  portions  of 
the  Principality  shall  be  considered  separately  from  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Glamorgan,  because  in  those  counties,  where 
a  very  large  part  of  the  population  is  engaged  m  manu¬ 
facturing-labour,  there  are  found  large  numbers  of  English¬ 
men  and  Irishmen,  many  amongst  them  driven  tliithei  by 
crime  or  want,  and  characterized  by  much  that  is  lawless 
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and  unrestrained :  and  when  this  separation 

is  made,  the 

numbers  will  stand  thus : — 

Population 

Convictions 

in  1841. 

in  1846. 

North  Wales . 

396,320 

—  122 

South  Wales,  excluding  Glamorgan 

344,095 

—  128 

Monmouth  and  Glamorgan  .  .  . 

304,543 

—  250 

1,044,958 

500 

Small  as  is  the  number  of  convictions  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  in  proportion  to  those  in  England,  how 
much  more  favourable  is  the  comparison  for  Welshmen, 
““"-vrhea  we  exclude  the  crimes  in  Glamorganshire  and 
Monmouthshire — counties  where,  as  has  been  said,  a 
large  immigration  takes  place  from  England  and  Ireland 
— since  the  convictions  for  those  two  counties,  with  a 
population  of  304,543,  equal  the  convictions  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  Principality,  with  a  population  of  740,415  ! 

Reduced  into  a  tabular  form  the  results  may  be  thus 
stated  : — 


Convictions. 

England  . .  17,644,  or  1  in  850  ^ 

Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire  .  250,  or  1  in  1,200 
11  counties  of  North  and  South  Wales  250,  or  1  in  3’ 000 
Executions. 

England .  g 

Wales . None. 


Transportations. 

^rngland  •  ; .  2801,  or  1  in  5,300 

Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire  29,  or  1  in  10,000 

11  Welsh  Counties . 25,  or  1  in  30^000 

Imprisonments  above  a  year. 

England  322,  or  1  in  4,500 

Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire  10,  or  1  in  30,000 
11  Welsh  Counties . 2,  or  1  in  35oioOO 


Imprisonments  not  above  a  year. 

England . 

Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire 
11  Welsh  Counties  .  . 


14,515,  or  1  in  1,000 
211,  or  1  in  1,500 
.  223,  or  1  in  3,300v 


d 


o 
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pm 


o 

Pm 


CD 
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The  comparative  rarity  of  crime  in  the  eleven  Welsh 
counties  is  represented  by  1  offence  to  3000  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  ;  and  the  absence  of  serious  crimes  by  the  small 
number  of  transportations,  namely,  25,  or  1  in  30,000  ;  and 
still  more  remarkably,  by  the  large  proportion  of  the  offen¬ 
ders  whose  punishment  did  not  exceed  a  year’s  imprison¬ 
ment,  namely,  223  out  of  250,  leaving  27  as  the  number  of 
all  the  criminals  convicted  in  a  year,  in  eleven  counties, 
whose  punishment  exceeded  a  year’s  imprisonment. 

A  further  classification  of  the  convictions  will  throw  still 
stronger  light  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  people  ;  and 
the  number  of  convictions  shall  be  subjected  to  a  further 
analysis. 

Class  1  comprises  offences  against  the  person,  and 
Class  4  comprises  malicious  offences  against  property 
both  of  them  crimes  indicative  of  a  depraved,  or  wicked 
mind,  and  therefore  found  in  a  community  amongst  whom 
a  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  wanting.  In  England,  in 
1846,  there  were  30  convictions  for  murder,  and  attempts 
to  murder,  87  cases  of  felonious  wounding,  and  72  cases 
of  manslaughter;  and  not  a  single  conviction  in  Wales. 
In  England,  there  were  160  convictions  for  the  actual 
violation,  or  attempted  violation,  of  women  and  children  ; 
in  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire,  3 ;  in  the  rest  of 
Wales,  none.  In  England,  there  were  66  convictions  for 
bigamy;  in  Wriles,  none.  In  England,  there  weie  71 
convictions  for  a  malicious  destruction  of,  or  injury  to, 
property;  in  Wales,  none.  It  may  be  suggested,  that 
convictions  are  not  a  fair  standard  of  crime  in  a  countiy 
where  the  jurors  are  accused  of  perverting  justice  ;  but 
such  an  explanation  cannot  be  admitted,  either  as  confir¬ 
matory  of  the  imputations  upon  jurors,  or  as  accounting 
for  a  large  proportion  of  unconvicted  criminals;  because, 
whilst  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1846,  the  commitments 
for  trial,  for  all  offences,  were  25,107,  and  the  convictions 
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18,144 — being  720  convictions  for  1000  commitments — 
in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  in  the  same  year,  the  com¬ 
mitments  were  787,  and  the  convictions  500,  being  in  the 
ratio  of  635  convictions  for  1000  commitments. 


The  frequency  of  suicides  is  another  element  to  be 
taken  into  account,  in  estimating  the  moral  character  of  a 
people;  and  in  the  year  1840  there  were,  in — 


England — 
Men  . 
Women 


618 

283 


} 


901 


Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

Men . 

Women . 


Here,  then,  plain  and  tangible  facts  are  adduced,  in 
reply  to  vague  charges  of  an  unchastity  almost  universal, 
an  imperfect  sense  of  moral  obligation,  petty  thefts, 
cozening,  and  every  species  of  chicanery.  To  say  that 
petty  thefts  may  co-exist  with  a  light  criminal  calendar, 
will  be  no  answer  to  these  remarkable  proofs  of  the  in¬ 
frequency  of  crime,  inasmuch  as  all  the  punishments 
which  did  not  exceed  twelve  months’  imprisonment — 


namely,  223  out  of  250  cases  in  eleven  Welsh  counties — 
must  have  been  for  petty  thefts,  or  misdemeanors.  Petty 
thefts  are,  therefore,  found  in  Wales,  as  in  England,  in  the 
criminal  calendar;  and,  but  for  petty  thefts,  there  would  be 
no  criminal  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  difference 
between  the  Principality  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
is,  not  that  in  Wales  there  are  more  small  offences,  but 
that  there  are  fewer  great  crimes :  and  the  conclusion 
was  unsound — that  a  great  deficiency  in  one  portion  of 
the  criminal  calendar  must  be  compensated  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  excess  in  another. 


How  easy,  and  yet  how  unfair,  would  it  be  to  de¬ 
scribe  England,  by  placing  in  strong  relief  the  anti¬ 
quated  prejudices  of  Saxon  yeomen,  and  the  gross  igno¬ 
rance  of  Saxon  children ;  and  by  holding  up  the  crimes 
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of  Saxon  people,  as  evidenced  by  official  tables,  to  show 
their  imperfect  sense  of  moral  obligation.  For  instance  : 


Population  Convictions 

in  1841.  in  1846. 

Buckinghamshire  .  .  .  155,983  —  198 

Cheshire .  395,660  —  551 

Sussex .  299,753  —  341 

Worcestershire  ....  223,336  —  358 

1,074,732  1448 


Here  are  four  counties,  with  a  population  not  larger 
than  that  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire — composed,  like 
them,  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts — contri¬ 
buting  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  convictions  which 
take  place  in  the  Principality.  In  1841,  the  population 
of  Staffordshire  was  510,504  persons,  and  that  of  Noith 
Wales,  396,320  persons ;  but  how  widely  different  from 
the  relation  indicated  by  those  numbers  is  the  criminal 
calendar  of  the  English  county  from  that  of  the  W elsh 
province.  When  the  Judges  of  Assize,  in  the  Spring 
circuit  of  1848,  entered  Stafford,  200  criminal  cases  had 
just  been  disposed  of  by  the  justices  at  their  quaitei- 
sessions,  and  yet  there  remained  for  trial  by  her  Majesty  s 
judges  104  prisoners,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were 
charged  with  aggravated  offences,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  abstract : — 


Murder . 

Manslaughter . 

Felonious  injuries  to  persons . 

Violation  of  women . 

Unnatural  offences . 

Burglaries  and  Housebreaking  .  .  .  . 

Bobberies,  with  violence . 

Horse-stealing . 

Larcenies . 

Forgeries . 

Uttering  false  coin . 

Bigamy . 

Concealing  the  birth  of  a  child  .  .  .  . 
Offences  against  the  Game  Laws  .  .  . 


3 
11 
11 

5 

5 

10 

19 

2 

26 

4 
1 
3 
1 
3 
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Contrast  that  calendar  of  aggravated  crime  with  the 
following  catalogue  of  offences,  furnished  on  the  same 
circuit  by  the  six  counties  of  North  Wales.  In  Merio¬ 
nethshire  there  was  not  a  prisoner,  and  in  the  five  other 
counties  there  were  but  43,  which  should  be  compared, 
not  with  104,  but  304  prisoners.  Of  the  43  prisoners, 
there  were  three  for  arson,  six  for  manslaughter,  six  for 
felonious  assaults,  one  for  bigamy,  twenty-three  for  steal¬ 
ing,  one  for  forgery,  and  seven  for  various  misde¬ 
meanors. 

There  were  twenty-six  convictions,  whereof  fifteen  were 
for  stealing,  four  for  misdemeanors,  two  for  arson,  one 
for  manslaughter,  and  three  for  felonious  assaults.  One 
of  the  convicts  for  arson  was  a  Scotchman,  the  convict  for 
manslaughter  was  an  Englishman,  and  two  of  the  con¬ 
victs  for  felonious  assaults  were  Irishmen — so  that  only 
one  Welshman  was  convicted  for  any  offence  against  the 
person  of  another,  throughout  a  circuit  of  six  counties, 
with  a  population  of  400,000  persons.  I  seek  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  triumph,  by  contrasting  the  criminal  calendars 
of  England  and  of  Wales ;  my  task  is  defensive  only 

my  object,  to  show  that  my  countrymen  ought  not  to 
be  condemned  as  more  than  commonly  depraved,  upon 
the  Reports  of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

No  answer  has  yet  been  given  to  the  charge  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  disregard  of  veracity,  and  the  habitual  occurrence 
of  peijury  in  courts  of  justice.  The  accusation  of  habi¬ 
tual  perjury  is  confined  to  one  Report,  and  tjjje^vidence 
offered  for  so  serious  a  charge  is  iu adequate  to  support 
an  indictment  against  a  whole  people.  Two  gentle¬ 
men  of  Cardiganshire— one  of  them  a  barrister,  and  the 
other  a  magistrate’s  clerk — and  one  gentleman  of  Bre¬ 
conshire,  who  repeats  the  opinions  of  an  English  judge, 
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now  no  more,  seem  to  be  the  only  authorities  for  this 
imputation. 

The  clerk  says — 

Perjury  is  common  in  courts  of  justice,  and  the  Welsh  language 
facilitates  it ;  for  when  witnesses  understand  English,  they  feign 
not  to  do  so,  in  order  to  gain  time,  in  the  process  of  translation,  to 
shape  and  mould  their  answers  according  to  the  interest  they  wish 
to  serve. 

The  barrister  says — 

The  two  languages  are  a  great  facility  to  perjury.  There  is 
hardly  a  case  in  which  it  is  not  committed,  more  or  less. 

Again — 

The  Welsh  language  is  peculiarly  evasive,  which  originates  from 
its  having  been  the  language  of  slavery. 

The  Breconshire  gentleman  says — 

I  fear,  in  too  many  instances,  they  have  not  much  idea  of  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  an  oath  when  examined  as  witnesses  ;  such,  I  know,  was 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Baron  Gurney,  which  he  attributed  to 
the  want  of  religious  education. 

Men  who  have  practised  much  in  courts  of  justice  have 
deplored  the  prevalence  of  untruthfulness,  no  less  in 
England  than  in  Wales,  but  for  the  serious  accusation, 
that  peijury  is  habitually  committed  by  Welshmen,  no 
other  authority  is  offered  than  that  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  bar,  going  the  South-Wales  circuit,  who  has  sagely 
discovered  the  reason  to  be,  “that  the  Welsh  language  is 
the  language  of  slavery.”* 

This  post-prandial  deduction  was  scarcely  worth  re¬ 
cording  in  a  Report  on  Education  by  a  Government  Com¬ 
missioner,  unless  upon  the  principle,  that  it  would  be 
buried  deeper  in  a  blue  book  than  in  any  other  grave.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  gentleman  whose  name  is 

*  Giraldus  Cambrensis  confines  the  gift  of  hold  and  ready  elo¬ 
quence  to  the  Romans,  the  Britons,  and  the  French ;  and  intimates 
that  English  taciturnity  may  be  the  effect  of  Norman  servitude. 
Giraldus  is  now  travestied  in  official  documents. 
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appended  to  the  second  Report  should  have  declared, 
that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hall  is  borne  out  by  every  ac¬ 
count  he  has  heard — inasmuch  as  there  is  not  found  in 
the  published  evidence  anything  to  warrant  official  sanc¬ 
tion  to  the  sweeping  accusation,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
case  tided  in  Wales  in  which  perjury  is  not  committed.  In 
1846,  not  only  was  there  no  conviction,  but  no  accusation, 
of  perjury  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  From  1834, 
when  the  present  classification  and  arrangement  of  the 
criminal  tables  began,  to  1846  inclusive,  a  period  of  thir¬ 
teen  years,  there  have  been  only  nine  convictions  for 
perjury  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire — namely,  two  in 
North  Wales,  and  seven  in  South  Wales;  and  not  a  single 
conviction  in  Cardigan,  Radnor,  or  Monmouth,  three  of 
the  counties  comprised  in  the  second  Report,  wherein 
the  charge  is  contained ;  whilst  the  convictions  for  per¬ 
jury  in  England,  in  the  same  period,  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

How  unfair  would  it  be  to  impute  to  the  natives  of 
Derbyshire  a  general  indifference  to  the  obligations  of  an 
oath,  because  a  larger  number  of  persons  were  convicted 
of  perjury  in  that  county,  in  a  single  year  (1842),  than  in 
the  whole  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  in  thirteen  years  ; 
and  yet  actual  convictions  afford  safer  materials  for  judg¬ 
ment  than  vague  conjectures,  or  loose  estimates  of  general 
character.  Attention  may  be  here  directed  to  the  harsh 
judgments  passed  upon  Welsh  jurors  and  Welsh  wit¬ 
nesses,  by  English  judges  and  English  barristers.  Jurors 
may  not  understand  the  speeches  of  the  counsel,  or  the 
charge  of  the  judge ;  and  therefore  it  is  peculiarly  unfair 
to  impute  to  them  corruption,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  their 
oath,  whenever  they  may  give  an  erroneous  verdict.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  expected  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
increasing  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  jury-trials,  ver- 
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diets  would  often  be  given  against  the  weight  of  evidence; 
but  this  is  not  found  to  occur  more  frequently  in  Wales 
than  at  assizes  in  English  counties.  Again,  witnesses  who 
have  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  English,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  desire  to  give  evidence  in  their  native  tongue,  are  sus¬ 
pected,  without  reason,  of  feigning  inability  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  pervert  the  truth,  and  judges 
have  been  known  to  compel  such  men  to  give  evidence  in 
broken  English,  insensible  to  the  hardship  and  possible 
injustice — of  which  they  would  be  acutely  sensible,  if,  in  a 
foreign  land,  they  themselves  were  compelled  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  on  oath  in  a  foreign  tongue,  which  they  might  well 
understand,  but  could  imperfectly  speak. 

Among  other  charges,  of  a  somewhat  different  kind, 
idleness  is  included  in  the  alleged  deficiencies  of  the 
people.  And  yet  the  whole  face  of  the  country ;  the 
subterranean  galleries  in  the  mountains,  teeming  with 
hard-handed  miners ;  the  collieries,  which  supply  England 
and  Ireland  with  coal  ;  the  slate-quarries  of  Caernarvon¬ 
shire,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  island ;  and  many  a  plot 
on  the  hill-side,  snatched  like  an  oasis  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  rock  and  moor,  as  a  site  for  the  frugal  home¬ 
stead,  and  the  seed-place  for  hard-won  harvests,  should 
have  averted  such  an  accusation.  “  To  force  a  churlish 
soil  for  scanty  bread,”  is  the  lot  of  Welshmen;  and  yet 
in  the  autumn  of  1846,  when  the  sharp  cry  of  a  nation’s 
famine  went  up  to  heaven  from  the  far  north  and  the  far 
west, — though  the  potato  crop  had  failed  through  the 
poorest  districts  of  North  and  South  Wales,  the  natives 
of  the  Principality  asked  no  alms  from  their  wealthier 
neighbours,  but  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  giving  rather  than 
receiving. 

The  foregoing  grounds  for  distrusting  the  low  estimate 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  Welsh  people,  as  given  by 
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the  three  Education  Commissioners,  are  submitted  to 
quiet  and  thoughtful  Englishmen :  but  there  is  no  desire 
to  deny  the  positive  existence,  and  even  prevalence,  of 
unchastity,  untruthfulness,  and  an  imperfect  sense  of 
God’s  laws,  amongst  the  people  of  the  Principality. 
These  sins  prevail,  alas  !  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  afflict  England  no  less  than 
Wales. 

Why,  however,  should  important  social  and  moral 
questions  be  dealt  with  in  that  spirit  of  exaggeration 
which  so  often  characterizes  the  official  reports  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Inquiry  ?  Poor-law  Commissioners  disco¬ 
vered  that  the  English  labourer  had  become  pauperized, 
and  that,  by  declaring  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied 
labourers  illegal  under  all  circumstances,  industry  would 
be  restored,  frugality  created,  improvident  and  wretched 
marriages  diminished,  discontent  abated,  and  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  the  poor  improved.  Constabu¬ 
lary  Commissioners  proclaimed  that,  in  our  own  merry 
England,  there  is,  alas  !  a  general  insecurity  of  per¬ 
sons,  a  frequent  impunity  of  offenders,  danger  to  single 
traders  on  the  main  roads,  and  an  insecurity  of  property 
on  the  great  thoroughfares,  and  of  strangers  on  the  coasts. 
Sanitary  Commissioners  warn  us,  that,  in  English  towns, 
men  do  not  live  out  half  their  days — or,  if  they  do  so,  it  is 
from  some  happy  accident,  aided  by  the  wonderful  elas¬ 
ticity  of  outraged  nature,  rather  than  from  any  observance 
of  the  laws  which  govern  life  and  health.  Exaggeration 
of  the  evils  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  of  the  power 
we  can  exert  for  their  removal,  can  only  involve  us  in 
disappointment,  and,  by  exciting  hopes  which  cannot  be 
realized,  prevent  the  good  which  is  really  within  our  reach. 
Crime  and  ignorance,  poverty  and  improvidence,  filth  and 
disease,  will  all  be  best  counteracted,  by  those  well- con- 
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sidered  measures,  cautiously  devised  and  calmly  weighed, 
which  it  behoves  the  wise  and  virtuous  citizen  to  aid  or 
originate.  It  is  wiser  to  rest  the  obligation  of  educating 
our  poor  on  the  command  to  employ  in  God’s  service 
the  talents  He  has  entrusted  to  our  charge,  and  of  which 
we  are  His  stewards,  than  to  regard  education  as  the  cer¬ 
tain  and  ready  means  to  secure  a  moral  and  virtuous 
people.  The  highest  intellectual  cultivation  may  co¬ 
exist  with  the  deepest  moral  depravity ;  and  no  human 
teaching  can  eradicate  the  seeds  of  evil,  or  remove  the 
temptations  and  motives  to  crime  which  misfortune,  im¬ 
providence,  intemperance,  and  evil  habits,  will  ever  prompt; 
but  the  obligation  to  teach  the  child  of  poverty  its  duty 
to  God  and  its  neighbour  is  not  affected  by  those  human 
results  which,  in  His  good  providence,  may  follow  the 
discharge  of  that  obligation. 

To  avoid  any  misconception  of  my  own  views,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  add  the  expression  of  my  deep  conviction,  that 
a  sound  education,  not  alone  for  the  poor,  but  for  the 
middle  class,  is  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  Princi¬ 
pality.  I  may  differ  from  the  Commissioners,  and  from 
the  Committee  of  Council,  as  to  the  character  of  the  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  plans  of  instruction  which  are  best  suited 
to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  people  ;  but  I  fully  admit 
the  necessity  for  vigorous  efforts  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
and  reclaim  the  erring  —  a  noble  work,  in  which  the 
Government  may  wisely  encourage  and  stimulate  indivi¬ 
duals  and  societies  by  that  increased  amount  of  liberality, 
which  may  be  fitly  manifested  when  peculiar  or  unusual 
difficulties  have  to  be  surmounted. 

The  work  will,  however,  be  best  performed,  if  sober  views 
be  induced  of  the  gradual,  and  almost  imperceptible,  in¬ 
fluences  of  education  in  elevating  the  moral  condition 
of  a  people  ;  and  a  correct  knowledge  be  obtained  of 
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the  character  and  moral  defects  of  the  people  to  be 
educated. 

Exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  mental  ignorance  and 
moral  depravity  of  (he  people  may,  and  most  assuredly 
will,  arouse  their  prejudices,  but  cannot  further  the  best- 
intentioned  efforts  to  better  their  condition ;  whilst  they 
discourage  thoughtful,  earnest  men,  who  distrust  a  cause 
in  which  exaggeration  is  employed.* 


*  The  following  passages  from  the  recent  Charge  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David  s  indicate  liis  opinion  that  immoral  practices  prevail  in 
W  ales,  in  combination  with  religions  profession  and  devotional 
feelings,  and  the  lesson  is  ever  valuable  which  is  thence  inculcated— 
namely,  that  religious  knowledge  and  devotional  excitement  do  not 
of  themselves  produce  moral  habits  and  a  religious  life.  Beligious 
enthusiasm  has  been  often  combined  with  immorality,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  with  sensual  indulgences  : — 


“I  am  inclined  to  regret  that  the  instructions  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  contained  a  clause  which  led,  and  almost  forced  them  to 
invite  the  expression  of  opinions  on  the  state  of  morals  in  parti¬ 
cular  neighbourhoods.  To  me  it  appears  that  such  an  investigation 
had  but  little  to  do  with  the  main  object  of  the  inquiry.  If  there 
was  sufficient  proof  of  a  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of  education, 
it  might  have  been  taken  for  granted,  that  whatever  was  done  to 
give  better  education  would  tend  to  improve  the  morals  and  conduct 
of  the  people.  And,  where  no  authentic  statistics  could  be  obtained, 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  either  sweeping  assertions  on  the  morals 
of  a  district,  or  of  the  country  at  large,  or  particular  instances  of 
flagrant  turpitude,  were  of  value  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
mischief  of  the  irritation  which  they  were  likely  to  produce ;  though 
it  was  not  easy  to  foresee  the  abuse  which  would  be  made  of  them 
for  party  purposes.  One  remark,  however,  which  may  not  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  our  attention,  is  suggested  by  all  the  most  credible  infor¬ 
mation  that  has  been  gathered  on  this  head.  It  seems  to  have  been 
supposed,  by  the  persons  who  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  Eeports,  that  if  it  could  be  shown,  with  regard  to  one 
land  of  immorality,  which  has  been  represented  as  peculiarly  pre¬ 
valent  m  Wales,  that  the  state  of  things  here  is  not  worse,  but 
rather  better,  than  in  several  parts  of  England,  this  would  be 
enough  for  the  vindication  of  the  educational  and  moral  condition 
of  Wales  on  that  head.  But  there  is  still  a  remarkable  peculiarity 
m  the  case  of  Wales,  which  they  have  overlooked,  or  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  keep  out  of  view.  It  is,  that  in  one  most  important 
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point,  deeply  affecting  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  the  state  of 
morals  here,  whether  high  or  low,  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of 
the  Kingdom,  is,  according  to  admissions  made  on  all  hands,  very 
low  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  degree  of  proficiency 
in  religious  knowledge.  The  striking  phenomenon  is,  that  the 
greatest  looseness,  in  this  respect,  seems  to  he  found  side  by  side 
with  an  uncommon  amount  of  biblical  and  theological  learning,  and 
a  surprising  familiarity  with  abstruse  points  of  controversial  divi¬ 
nity  ;  that  practices  inevitably  and  notoriously  leading  to  such  im¬ 
morality  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  sanctioned,  in  otherwise  decent 
and  professedly  religious  households  ;  and  that  certain  seasons  of 
rehgious  exercises  are  not  unfrequently  perverted  into  occasions  for 
the  same  kind  of  sensual  indulgence.  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  any 
inferences  from  this  fact  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  class  of  persons, 
or  even  against  any  system  which  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  any  religious  body ;  but  it  does  seem  to  indicate,  that  too  much 
stress  is  commonly  laid  on  religious  knowledge  and  devotional  ex¬ 
citement,  in  comparison  with  moral  habits  and  discipline.” 


CHAPTER  V.* 
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LA  UR  present  ecclesiastical  establishment,  as  consoli- 
AA  dated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  -was  not  satisfactory 
to  many  of  the  more  ardent  Reformers,  who,  during  the 
persecutions  of  Mary’s  reign,  experienced  hospitality  and 
kindness  from  the  Calvinist  churches  abroad,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  their  own  country  with  a  strong  leaning  towards 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  theological  schools  of 
Switzerland.  How  extensively  the  republican  element 
influenced  the  Reformation  in  that  country,  has  been 
shown  by  Ranke,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation.  Thus, 
the  intellectual  spirit  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
north  of  Europe,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  was 
modified,  even  in  its  religious  action,  by  the  character 
and  training  of  the  several  leaders  in  that  great  struggle, 
from  which  modern  civilization  has  received  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  Ulrich  Zwingli,  who,  in  Switzerland,  com¬ 
menced  and  carried  on  the  conflict  with  the  Latin  Church, 
was  a  republican,  reared  in  the  perpetual  stir  of  a  small 
commonwealth,  to  whom  an  active  participation  in  the 
political  contests  of  his  country  wras  an  essential  object 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  prefatory  portion  of  this  chapter 
has  no  special  relation  to  Wales.  It  has,  however,  seemed  to  me 
convenient  to  review  the  origin  and  character  of  our  ecclesiastical 
system,  in  order  to  give  completeness  to  my  subject;  especially  as 
lax  views  on  ecclesiastical  discipline  exist  in  Wales,  and  an  organized 
opposition  to  all  establishments  for  religions  worship  is  recommended 
to,  and  in  some  cases  manifested  by,  Welsh  Dissenters. 
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of  life — and  who  not  only  contemplated  a  purification 
of  religious  faith  and  doctrine,  but  a  radical  change  in 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  an  early  and  entire  triumph 
of  democratic  ideas.  The  influence  of  these  political 
views  upon  his  ecclesiastical  system  has  not  always  been 
sufficiently  regarded,  especially  the  anti-episcopal  tenden¬ 
cies  to  which  they  contributed,  and  which  were  not  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  German  reformers. 

If  we  enquire  on  what  authority  Zwingli  grounded  his  refusal  to 
conform  to  the  bishop’s  ordinances,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  mainly 
derived  from  the  idea  of  the  commune.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  all 
that  the  Scripture  says  with  regard  to  the  Church  was  especially 
applicable  to  each  separate  commune.  He  regarded  the  Grand 
Council  as  no  less  the  ecclesiastical  than  the  political  representative 
of  the  rights  of  the  commune* 

Whilst  the  early  Reformers  sought  to  put  an  end  to 
religious  abuses,  they  had  no  desire  to  destroy  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority,  but  intended  to  reunite  to  national 
sovereignties  those  powers  of  Church  government  which, 
in  the  Latin  Church,  the  Roman  pontiff  had  gradually 
usurped,  and  out  of  which  he  had  reared  up  a  vast  fabric 
of  spiritual  despotism  :  and  although  the  practical  results 
widely  differed,  the  theory  was  the  same,  which  claimed 
ecclesiastical  authority  for  the  monarch  in  Germany,  and 
for  the  Cantonal  rulers  chosen  by  and  from  the  people 
in  Switzerland. 

At  a  time,  when  extreme  views  of  a  very  opposite  cha¬ 
racter  on  the  subject  of  Church  government  are  inculcated 
with  great  ability  and  industry,  and  when  a  tendency  is 
manifested  by  some  Dissenting  bodies  to  undermine  the 
very  foundations  of  our  own  ecclesiastical  system  ;  it  will 
not  be  unprofitable  to  review  the  opinions  on  those  subjects 
which  characterized  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  con- 

*  History  of  the  Reformation,  book  v.  chap.  iii.  The  original 
phrase,  “  gemeinde,”  used  by  the  author,  conveys  the  sense  of  an 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  a  civil  community. 
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sider  the  influences  by  which  the  settlement  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  Church  was  then  determined — a  settlement  which, 
with  only  one  interruption  of  a  very  remarkable  character, 
has  continued  substantially  to  our  own  times. 

This  subject  has  been  so  temperately  considered  by 
Dr.  Cardwell,  in  his  History  of  Conferences  connected  with 
the  Revision  of  the  Booh  of  Common  Prayer ,  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  from  the  Introduction  to  that  work  will 
bring  it  fairly  before  the  reader  : — 

What,  then,  was  the  state  of  religious  opinion  and  of  parties  in 
England  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  ?  The  fierce  persecutions  of 
the  last  reign  had  certainly  repressed  the  public  exhibition  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  but,  at  the  same  time,  had  laid  a  foundation  for  the 
future  increase  of  it,  in  the  strong  testimony  presented  by  the 
martyrs  to  the  truth  of  their  cause,  and  the  compassion  and  sym¬ 
pathy  excited  by  their  sufferings.  During  this  trying  interval,  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  men  were  gradually  acquiring  the  solemn 
conviction,  that  Eomanism  was  as  unfavourable  to  moral  virtue  as 
it  was  destructive  of  civil  freedom.  There  was  already,  therefore,  a 
numerous  party  that  (still  professing  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Pome,  but  actuated  by  a  charitable  spirit,)  were  anxious 
for  a  more  catholic  confession  of  faith  ;  and  these  persons,  as  well 
from  the  nature  of  their  sentiments,  as  from  their  general  character 
and  condition  of  life,  were  a  main  constituent  of  public  opinion. 
But  there  was  also  another  party,  not  perhaps  so  numerous,  but 
supported  by  the  reputation  of  greater  learning  and  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  who,  though  opposed  to  ceremonies, 
and  lax  as  to  principles  of  Church  government,  held  a  midway  sta¬ 
tion,  in  points  of  doctrine,  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  divines  of 
Zurich,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  followers  of  Bucer  and  of 
Martyr.  Sentiments  of  moderation  were  entertained  by  the  more  va¬ 
luable  portion  of  the  English  laity  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  ;  and 
the  divines,  who  now  came  forth  from  their  concealments,  and  began 
to  exercise  an  influence  belonging  at  once  to  their  station  and  their 
private  character,  contributed  to  the  same  general  impression.  They 
were  among  the  more  prudent  and  cautious  of  their  order,  and, 
whilst  they  had  been  conspicuous  for  their  talents  and  learning,  had 
also  shown  great  forbearance  towards  their  opponents,  acquiring 
such  an  interest  in  their  good  opinion  as  enabled  them  to  pass  with 
safety  through  the  time  of  persecution.  The  whole  class  may  be 
well  represented  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  of  them, 
Dr.  Parker,  the  future  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  man 
of  learning,  of  moderation,  of  system,  and  of  piety — cautious  in  the 
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formation  of  his  opinions,  and  firm  in  maintaining  them,  but  retiring 
in  his  habits,  slow  in  Iris  apprehensions,  perplexed  in  his  statements, 
and  disqualified  for  public  speaking.  But,  in  addition  to  his  general 
habits  of  prudence  and  moderation,  there  were  two  other  points 
which  would  be  thought  likely,  at  that  critical  period,  to  qualify 
him  for  the  exercise  of  Church  authority.  He  had  a  profound 
respect  for  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  dreaded  the  Germanical 
natures,  as  he  styled  them,  of  the  English  exiles.  These  exiles 
were  become,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  a  most  active  consti¬ 
tuent  of  public  opinion,  remembered  with  affection  for  their  own 
personal  qualities — for  the  learning,  the  energy,  and  the  devotion, 
which  they  had  constantly  shown  in  their  ministrations  ;  their  cha¬ 
racter  was  invested  with  a  still  greater  degree  of  sacredness,  from 
its  connexion  with  the  memory  of  Cranmer,  of  Eatimer,  of  Ridley, 
and  of  their  fellow-martyrs.  To  aid  these  strong  feelings  in  favour 
of  the  exiles,  there  was  now  the  reputation  they  had  contracted 
from  their  intimacy  with  learned  foreigners  and  the  great  fathers  of 
the  German  Reformation.  Over  all  these  elements  of  public  senti¬ 
ment,  attracting,  and  in  some  degree  absorbing,  them  within  its 
own  commanding  influence,  was  the  great  character,  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual,  of  the  Sovereign.  It  would  he  idle  to  enlarge  on  the 
history  of  Elizabeth,  hut  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that,  owing 
partly  to  her  natural  disposition,  and  partly  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  had  been  placed,  she  combined,  in  an  uncommon  manner, 
these  several  qualities — a  consciousness  of  her  own  capacity,  a  love 
and  a  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  power,  a  fondness  for  display,  a 
reverence  for  old  observances,  and  a  jealous  maintenance  of  her 
prerogative,  together  with  a  sincere  desire  for  the  welfare  of  ei 
subjects.  With  a  character  thus  constituted,  Elizabeth  was  placed 
in  the  possession  of  sovereign  power  at  a  time  when  every  one  fe  t 
the  necessity  for  its  firm  and  vigorous  exercise.  No  conjuncture 
could  have  been  more  unfavourable  for  the  views  of  those  who  were 
adverse  to  authority,  or  lovers  of  change.  But,  decisive  as  the  case 
was  in  matters  of  civil  government,  it  bore  with  cumulative  force  on 
questions  connected  with  the  Church.  On  such  subjects  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  passions  of  Elizabeth  were  equally  engaged  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  innovation.  She  was  proud  of  her  scholarship, 
and  gave  it  a  direction  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  from  which 
arose  an  increasing  respect  for  the  maxims  of  ancient  learning.  She 
had  contracted  a  personal  offence  against  Knox  and  Goodman  or 
their  works,  published  at  Geneva,  on  the  subject  of  Female  Govern¬ 
ment;  and,  by  an  easy  transition,  a  portion  of  the  same  resentment 
was  transferred  to  all  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  Calvin  I  nder 
such  circumstances,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  would  be  the 
tendency  of  the  ecclesiastical  measures  adopted  durmg  the  reign  ot 
Elizabeth. 
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Those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  form  of  worship 
now  adopted,  and  who  sought  what  they  deemed  a  purer 
discipline  and  ritual,  were  termed  Puritans,  a  name  derived 
from  the  Cathari,  or  Puritani,  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ.  The  Puritan  was  a  man  of  severe  morals,  and  a 
Calvinist  in  doctrine,  but  conformed  to  the  religious 
worship  established  by  law.  The  term  was  in  use  until 
1662,  when  Nonconformist  became  the  ordinary  designa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  refused  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the 
Established  Church. 

The  dissatisfaction  which  was  caused  amongst  many  of 
the  Puritans,  by  the  Act  for  the  uniformity  of  Common 
Prayer  and  Service  in  the  Church  and  administration 
of  the  Sacraments,  which  passed  into  a  law  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  was  much  increased  by  the 
regulations  for  due  order  in  the  performance  of  Public 
Service,  and  for  uniformity  in  the  use  of  ecclesiastical 
habits,  which  were  promulgated  by  Archbishop  Parker, 
in  1564.  Upon  the  question  of  vestments,  the  leaning  to 
Swiss  innovations  of  some  of  the  more  ardent  English 
Reformers  had,  indeed,  been  shown  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry,  when  Hooper,  on  being  nominated  to  the  See 
of  Gloucester,  objected  to  wear  what  were  then  called 
“the  Aaronical  habits.”  His  residence  at  Zurich,  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  had 
imbued  him  with  the  views  of  that  theological  school,  and 
under  an  opposition  to  practices  of  a  ceremonial  cha¬ 
racter,  in  themselves  but  of  little  importance,  essential 
and  deep-seated  differences  were  really  indicated.  Amongst 
the  English  Puritans  who  doubted  the  propriety  of  com¬ 
plying  with  the  injunction  of  Archbishop  Parker,  with 
legal d  to  vestments,  were  Lawrence  Humphrey,  President 
of  Magdalen  College,  and  Thomas  Sampson,  Dean  of 
Christchurch,  who,  having  consulted  Henry  Bullinger 
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whether — Is  it  allowable  to  have  a  habit,  in  common 
with  Papists  ?  —  received  the  following  answer,  dated 
Zurich,  May  1st,  1566  :* — 

I  answer,  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  the  Pope  introduced  a  dis¬ 
tinction  of  habits  into  the  Church;  so  far  from  it,  that  it  is  clear 
such  distinction  is  long  anterior  to  Popery.  Nor  do  I  see  why  it 
should  be  unlawful  to  use,  in  common  with  Papists,  a  vestment  not 
superstitious,  hut  pertaining  to  civil  regidation  and  good  order.  If 
it  were  not  allowable  to  have  anything  in  common  with  them,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  desert  all  the  churches,  to  decline  the  receipt 
of  stipend,  to  abstain  from  baptism  and  the  reciting  of  the  apostles’ 
and  the  Nicene  creed,  and  even  to  reject  the  Lord’s  prayer.  Put, 
after  all,  you  do  not  borrow  any  ceremonies  from  them;  for  the  use 
of  the  habits  was  never  set  aside  from  the  beginning  of  the  Befor- 
mation ;  and  it  is  still  retained,  not  by  any  Popish  enactment,  but 
by  virtue  of  the  royal  edict,  as  a  matter  of  indifference  and  of  civil 
order. 

Notwithstanding  the  prudent  and  moderate  counsels  of 
the  Church  leaders  at  Zurich,  some  of  the  English  clergy 
refused  to  admit  “the  use  of  the  outward  apparel  and 
ministering  garments  of  the  Pope’s  Church;’  and  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1 566,  thirty-seven  clergymen  were  tempo¬ 
rarily  suspended  by  Archbishop  Parker  for  their  dis¬ 
obedience.  A  few  of  the  suspended  ministers  of  the 
diocese  of  London,  and  several  lay  members  of  the  Church, 
thereupon  agreed  to  separate  from  the  established  worship, 
and  to  assemble  in  private  houses,  and  there  use  a  book 
and  order  of  preaching,  administration  of  Saci aments, 
and  discipline,  which  had  been  approved  of  by  Calvin, 
and  which  was  free  from  what  they  considered  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  English  Service  :  and  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1566,  they  assembled,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  public  build¬ 
ing,  named  Plumbers’  Hall,  where  several  persons  were 
taken  into  custody,  and  ordered  into  confinement,  for  of¬ 
fending  against  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Bishop  Grindal 
*  Zurich  Letters ,  1558  to  1579.  Appendix,  page  348. 
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to  Henry  Bullinger,  dated  London,  June  11th,  1568,* 
shows  that  the  moi'e  eminent  of  those  men  who  were 
opposed  to  uniformity  of  discipline  had  refused  to  unite 
with  the  Separatists,  and  that  Nonconformity  had  hitherto 
made  little  progress. 

Our  controversy  concerning  the  habits,  about  which  you  write, 
had  cooled  down  for  a  time,  hut  broke  out  again  last  winter,  and 
this  by  the  means  of  some,  who  are  more  zealous  than  they  are  either 
learned  or  gifted  with  pious  discretion.  Some  London  citizens  of 
the  lowest  order,  with  four  or  five  ministers,  remarkable  neither  for 
their  judgment  nor  learning,  have  openly  separated  from  us,  and 
sometimes  in  private  houses,  sometimes  in  the  fields,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  even  in  ships,  they  have  held  their  meetings,  and  admi¬ 
nistered  the  Sacraments.  Besides  this,  they  have  ordained  ministers, 
elders,  and  deacons,  after  their  own  way,  and  have  even  excom¬ 
municated  some  who  had  seceded  from  their  Church ;  and  because 
Masters  Lawrence  Humphrey,  Sampson,  Lever,  and  others,  who 
have  suffered  so  much  to  obtain  liberty  in  respect  of  things  indif¬ 
ferent,  will  not  unite  with  them,  they  now  regard  them  as  semi- 
Papists,  and  will  not  allow  their  followers  to  attend  their  preaching. 
The  number  of  this  sect  is  about  two  hundred,  but  consisting  of 
more  women  than  men.  The  Privy  Council  have  lately  committed 
the  heads  of  this  faction  to  prison,  and  are  using  every  means  to 
put  a  timely  stop  to  this  sect. 

Religious  controversy,  however,  soon  assumed  a  new 
aspect,  and  an  open  attack  on  the  institution  of  Episcopacy 
was  made  by  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  Lady  Margaret  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  who,  in  1572,  published 
his  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,  in  which  he  denied  the  law¬ 
fulness  of  any  form  of  Church  government  except  the  Pres¬ 
byterian,  thus  assailing  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
interwoven  as  it  is  with  the  temporal  constitution  of 
England.  The  following  observations  on  the  principles 
maintained  in  the  celebrated  Admonition  to  the  Parliament, 
are  extracted  from  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History. \ 

The  disciples  of  Cartwright  now  learned  to  claim  an  ecclesiastical 
independence,  as  unconstrained  as  the  Bomish  priesthood  in  the 


t  Chap.  iv. 


*  Zurich  Letters,  page  201. 
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darkest  ages  had  usurped.  No  civil  magistrate  in  councils  or 
assemblies  for  Church  matters,  he  says  in  his  Admonition,  can 
either  be  chief  moderator,  over-rider,  judge,  or  determiner ;  nor  has 
he  such  authority  as  that  without  his  consent  it  should  not  be 
lawful  for  ecclesiastical  persons  to  make  any  church  orders  or 
ceremonies.  Church  matters  ought  ordinarily  to  be  handled  by 
Church  officers.  The  principal  direction  of  them  is,  by  God’s  ordi¬ 
nance,  committed  to  the  ministers  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
ecclesiastical  governors.  As  these  meddle  not  with  the  making 
civil  laws,  so  the  civil  magistrate  ought  not  to  ordain  ceremonies, 
or  determine  controversies  in  the  Church,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
intrench  upon  his  temporal  authority.  ’Tis  the  prince’s  province  to 
protect  and  defend  the  councils  of  his  clergy,  to  keep  the  peace,  to 
see  their  decrees  executed,  and  to  punish  the  contemners  of  them, 
but  to  exercise  no  spiritual  jurisdiction.  It  must  be  remembered, 
he  says  in  another  place,  that  civil  magistrates  must  govern  the 
Church  according  to  the  rules  of  God,  prescribed  in  his  Word,  and 
that  as  they  are  nurses,  so  they  be  servants  unto  the  Church ;  and  as 
they  rule  in  the  Church,  so  they  must  remember  to  submit  them¬ 
selves  unto  the  Church  ;  to  submit  their  sceptres  ;  to  tin  ow  don  n 
their  crowns  before  the  Church;  yea,  as  the  prophet  speaketh,  to 
lick  the  dust  of  the  feet  of  the  Church.  It  is  difficult  to  believe, 
adds  Hallam,  that  I  am  transcribing  the  words  of  a  Pro¬ 
testant  writer,  so  much  does  this  passage  call  to  mind  those  tones 
of  infatuated  arrogance  which  had  been  heard  from  the  bps  of 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  of  those  pontiffs  who  trod  in  his 
footsteps. 

The  following  passages,  from  the  Constitutional  History 
of  England,  are  so  just  and  appropriate  an  eulogium  of 
the  learned  and  judicious  Richard  Hooker,  foi  whose 
vindication  of  the  English  Church  we  are  indebted  to 
her  acute,  ardent,  and  arrogant  antagonist,  Cartwright, 
that  no  apology  is  required  for  their  insertion  in  this 

place.* 

But  while  these  scenes  of  pride  and  persecution  on  one  hand,  and 
of  sectarian  insolence  on  the  other,  were  deforming  the  bosom  of 
the  English  Church,  she  found  a  defender  of  her  institutions  m  one, 
who  mingled  in  these  vulgar  controversies  like  a  knight  of  romance 
among  caitiff  brawlers,  with  arms  of  finer  temper,  and  worthy  to  be 
proved  in  a  nobler  field.  Bichard  Hooker,  Master  of  the  Temple, 
published  the  first  four  books  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity  in  1594  ; 


*  Chap.  iv. 
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the  fifth,  three  years  afterwards ;  and,  dying  in  1600,  left  behind 
three,  which  did  not  see  the  light  till  1647.  This  eminent  work 
lnay  justly  lje  reckoned  to  mark  an  era  in  our  literature ;  for  if  pas¬ 
sages  of  much  good  sense,  and  even  of  a  vigorous  eloquence,  are 
scattered  in  several  earlier  writers  in  prose,  yet  none  of  these,  ex- 
cept,  perhaps,  Latimer,  and  Ascham,  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  liis 
Arcadia,  can  be  said  to  have  acquired  enough  of  reputation  to  be 
generally  known  even  by  name,  much  less  are  read  in  the  present 
day ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  England,  until 
near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  given  few  proofs  in  lite¬ 
rature  of  that  intellectual  power,  which  was  about  to  develop  itself 
with  such  unmatchable  energy  in  Shakspeare  and  Bacon.  The 
advocates  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  had  always  thought  it  sufficient 
to  prove  that  it  was  conformable  to  the  apostolical  scheme,  as  de¬ 
duced  merely  from  the  Scriptures.  A  pious  reverence  for  the  Sacred 
Writings,  which  they  made  almost  their  exclusive  study,  had  dege¬ 
nerated  into  very  narrow  views  on  the  great  themes  of  natural  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  moral  law,  as  deducible  from  reason  and  sentiment. 
These,  as  the  various  families  of  their  descendants  continue  to  do, 
they  greatly  slighted,  or  even  treated  as  the  mere  chimeras  of  hea¬ 
then  philosophy.  If  they  looked  to  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  standard 
of  criminal  jurisprudence— if  they  sought  precedents  from  Scripture 
for  all  matters  of  temporal  policy,  much  more  would  they  deem  the 
practice  of  the  Apostles  an  unerring  and  immutable  ride  for  the 
discipline  of  the  Christian  Church.  To  encounter  these  adversaries. 
Hooker  took  a  far  more  original  course  than  the  ordinary  contro¬ 
versialists,  who  fought  their  battle  with  conflicting  interpretations 
of  scriptural  texts  or  passages  from  the  Fathers.  He  inquired  into 
the  nature  and  foundation  of  law  itself,  as  the  rule  of  operation  to  all 
created  beings,  yielding  thereto  obedience  by  unconscious  necessity, 
or  sensitive  appetite,  or  reasonable  choice,  reviewing  especially  those 
laws  that  regulate  human  agency,  as  they  arise  out  of  moral  rela¬ 
tions  common  to  our  species,  or  the  institutions  of  politic  societies  or 
the  inter-community  of  independent  nations  :  and  having  thoroughly 
established  the  fundamental  distinction  between  laws  natural  “and 
positive,  eternal  and  temporary,  immutable  and  variable,  he  came 
with  all  this  strength  of  moral  phdosophy,  to  discriminate  by  the 
same  criterion,  the  various  rules  and  precepts  contained  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  was  a  kind  of  maxim  among  the  Puritans,  that  Scrip¬ 
ture  was  so  much  the  exclusive  rule  of  human  actions,  that  whatever 
m  matters,  at  least,  concerning  religion,  could  not  be  found  to  have 
its  authority  there,  was  unlawful.  Hooker  devoted  the  whole  second 
book  of  his  work  to  the  refutation  of  this  principle.  He  proceeded 
at  ter  wards  to  combat  its  application  more  particularly  to  the  Episconal 
scheme  of  Church  government,  and  to  the  various  ceremonies  or 
usages  which  those  sectaries  treated  as  either  absolutely  supersti- 
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tious,  or,  at  least,  as  impositions  without  authority.  It  was  main¬ 
tained  by  this  great  writer,  not  only  that  ritual  observances  are 
variable  according  to  the  discretion  of  ecclesiastical  rulers,  but  that 
no  certain  form  of  polity  is  set  down  in  Scripture,  as  generally  indis¬ 
pensable  for  a  Christian  church.  Far,  however,  from  conceding  to 
his  antagonists  the  fact  which  they  assumed,  he  contended  for  epis¬ 
copacy  as  an  apostolical  institution,  and  always  preferable,  when 
circumstances  would  allow  its  preservation,  to  the  more  democratical 
model  of  the  Calvinistic  congregations.  If  we  did  seek,  he  says, 
to  maintain  that  which  most  advantagetli  oiu1  own  cause,  the  very 
best  way  for  us,  and  the  strongest  against  them,  were  to  hold,  even 
as  they  do,  that  in  Scripture  there  must  needs  be  found  some  parti¬ 
cular  form  of  church  polity,  which  God  hath  instituted,  and  which, 
for  that  very  cause,  belongeth  to  all  churches  at  all  times.  But 
with  any  such  partial  eye  to  respect  ourselves,  and  by  cunning  to 
make  those  things  seem  the  truest  which  are  the  fittest  to  serve  our 
purpose,  is  a  thing  which  we  neither  like  nor  mean  to  follow. 
Whatever  may  be  the  imperfections  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
they  are  far  more  than  compensated  by  its  eloquence  and  its  rea¬ 
soning,  and,  above  all,  by  that  deep,  pervading  sense  of  the  relation 
between  man  and  his  Creator,  as  the  ground-work  of  all  eternal  law, 
which  rendered  the  first  book  of  this  work  a  rampart,  on  the  one 
hand,  against  the  Puritan  school,  who  shunned  the  fight  of  nature, 
as  a  deceitful  meteor,  and,  on  the  other,  against  that  immoral  philo- 
losophy  which,  displayed  in  the  dark  precepts  of  Machiavel,  or  lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  desultory  scepticism  of  Montaigne,  and  not  always  re¬ 
jected  by  writers  of  more  solemn  aspect,  threatened  to  destroy  the 
sense  of  intrinsic  distinctions  in  the  quality  of  actions,  and  to  con¬ 
vert  the  maxims  of  state-craft  and  dissembling  policy  into  the  rule 
of  life  and  manners. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1572,  coeval  with  the  work 
of  Cartwright,  and  before  the  appearance  of  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Polity,  the  first  presbytery  in  England  wras  esta¬ 
blished  at  Wandsworth,  with  great  secrecy  ;  and  other 
congregations  were  about  the  same  time  formed,  where 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered 
privately  by  deprived  ministers.  Most,  however,  of  the 
Puritan  ministers  as  yet  conformed  to  the  established 
worship,  whilst  the  generality  of  the  lay  members,  who 
disapproved  of  the  accustomed  discipline,  attended  the 
public  services  of  the  Church,  and  the  ministrations  of 
the  Sacrament ;  but  assemblies  of  ministers  took  place  to 
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confer  on  certain  alterations  in  discipline,  in  1575,  when 
a  Presbyterian  scheme  of  Church  government  was  drawn 
up  by  Cartwright  and  Travers. 

The  opinions  entertained  by  the  Swiss  Reformers, 
concerning  the  independence  or  co-ordinate  powers  of 
separate  communities,  were  applied  to  the  government  of 
religious  congregations  in  this  country  by  Robert  Brown, 
concerning  whom  the  following  account  is  given  by 
Mosheim  :* — 

This  contest  between  the  commissioners  of  the  court  and  their 
opponents,  who  desired  a  more  complete  reformation  than  had  yet 
taken  place,  would  have  been  much  more  dangerous  in  its  con¬ 
sequences  had  that  party,  that  was  distinguished  by  the  general 
denomination  of  Puritans,  been  runted  in  their  sentiments,  views, 
and  measures.  Put  the  case  was  quite  otherwise.  For  this  large 
body,  composed  of  persons  of  different  ranks,  characters,  opinions, 
and  intentions,  and  unanimous  in  nothing  but  then’  antipathy 
against  the  forms  of  doctrine  and  discipline  that  were  established 
by  law,  was  all  of  a  sudden  divided  into  a  variety  of  sects,  of  which 
some  spread  abroad  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm,  which  had  turned 
their  own  brains,  while  others  displayed  new  and  whimsical  plans 
of  Church  government.  The  most  famous  of  all  these  sects  was 
that  which  was  formed  in  the  year  1581  by  Robert  Brown,  an 
insinuating  man,  but  very  unsettled  and  inconsistent  in  his  views 
and  notions  of  things.  This  innovator  did  not  differ,  in  point  of 
doctrine,  either  from  the  Church  of  England  or  from  the  rest  of  the 
Puritans,  but  he  had  formed  new  and  singular  notions  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Church,  and  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  for  dividing  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  into 
separate  societies  or  congregations,  not  larger  than  those  which 
were  formed  by  the  Apostles,  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity ;  and 
maintained  that  such  a  number  of  persons  as  could  be  contained  in 
an  ordinary  place  of  worship  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  Church, 
and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  are  competent  to  an 
ecclesiastical  community.  These  small  societies  he  pronounced 
independent,  jure  divino,  and  entirely  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops,  in  whose  hands  the  court  placed  the  reins  of  spi¬ 
ritual  government;  and  also  from  that  of  synods,  which  the  Puritans 
regarded  as  the  supreme  visible  sources  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
He  also  maintained  that  the  power  of  governing  each  congregation, 
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and  providing  for  its  welfare,  resided  in  tlie  people ;  and  that  each 
member  had  an  equal  share  in  this  direction,  and  an  equal  right  to 
order  matters  for  the  good  of  the  whole  society.  Hence,  all  points, 
both  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  were  submitted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  whole  congregation,  and  whatever  was  supported  by  a  majority 
of  votes  passed  into  a  law.  It  was  the  congregation,  also,  that  elected 
certain  of  the  brethren  to  the  office  of  pastors,  to  perform  the  duty 
of  public  instruction,  and  the  several  branches  of  divine  worship ; 
reserving  also  to  themselves  the  power  of  dismissing  these  ministers, 
and  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  private  members,  whenever 
they  should  think  such  a  change  conducive  to  the  spiritual  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  community.  For  these  pastors  were  not  esteemed 
superior,  either  in  sanctity  or  rank,  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren, 
nor  distinguished  from  them  by  any  other  circumstance  than  the 
liberty  of  preaching  and  praying,  which  they  derived  from  the  free¬ 
will  and  consent  of  the  congregation.  It  is,  besides,  to  be  observed, 
that  their  right  of  preaching  was  by  no  means  of  an  exclusive 
nature,  or  peculiar  to  them  alone,  shice  any  member  that  thought 
proper  to  exhort  or  instruct  the  brethren  was  abundantly  indulged 
in  the  liberty  of  prophesying  to  the  whole  assembly.  Accordingly, 
when  the  ordinary  teacher  or  pastor  had  finished  his  discourse,  all 
the  other  brethren  were  permitted  to  communicate  in  public  their 
sentiments  and  illustrations  upon  any  useful  or  edifying  subject,  on 
which  they  supposed  they  could  throw  new  fight.  In  a  word. 
Brown  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  modelling  the  form  of  the 
Church  after  that  infant  community  that  was  founded  by  the 
Apostles,  without  once  considering  the  important  changes,  both  in 
the  religious  and  civil  state  of  the  world,  since  that  time — the 
influence  that  these  changes  must  necessarily  have  upon  all  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishments — and  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
Christian  church,  in  consequence  of  its  former  corruptions  and  its 
late  reformation.  And  if  his  notions  were  crude  and  chimerical, 
the  zeal  with  which  he  and  his  associates  maintained  and  propagated 
them  was  intemperate  and  extravagant  in  the  highest  degree.  For 
he  affirmed,  that  all  communion  was  to  be  broken  off  with  those 
religious  societies  that  were  founded  upon  a  different  plan  from  his, 
and  treated  more  especially  the  Church  of  England  as  a  spurious 
church,  whose  ministers  were  unlawfully  ordained — whose  discipline 
was  popish  and  antichristian — and  whose  sacraments  and  insti¬ 
tutions  were  destitute  of  all  efficacy  and  virtue.  The  sect  of  this 
hot-headed  innovator  not  being  able  to  endure  the  severe  treatment 
which  their  opposition  to  the  established  forms  of  religious  govern¬ 
ment  and  worship  had  drawn  upon  them,  from  an  administration 
that  was  not  distinguished  by  its  mildness  and  indulgence,  retired 
into  the  Netherlands,  and  founded  churches  at  Middleburgh,  in 
Zealand,  and  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  in  the  province  of 
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Holland ;  but  tbeir  establishments  were  neither  solid  nor  durable. 
Their  founder  returned  into  England,  and,  having  renounced  his 
principles  of  separation,  took  orders  in  the  established  Church,  and 
obtained  a  benefice.  The  Puritan  exiles,  whom  he  thus  abandoned, 
disagreed  among  themselves,  split  into  parties,  and  their  affairs 
declined  from  day  to  day.  This  engaged  the  wiser  part  of  them  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  their  founder’s  plan,  and  to  soften  the  rigour 
of  his  uncharitable  decisions ;  and  hence  arose  the  community  of  the 
Independents  or  Congregational  Brethren,  which  still  subsists,  and 
of  which  an  account  shall  be  given  in  the  history  of  the  following 
century. 

The  term  Independent  is  said  to  have  been  first 
employed  as  the  distinguishing  name  of  these  Separatists, 
in  1643,  in  an  apologetical  narrative  presented  by  their 
body  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  year  1592,  the  first  congregational  community 
assembled  in  England  at  a  private  house  in  Nicholas-lane, 
m  the  city  of  London,  when  a  pastor,  a  doctor,  or  teacher, 
deacons  and  elders,  were  chosen  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
brotherhood.  Seven  persons  were  baptized  by  the  pastor, 
without  godfathers  or  godmothers,  their  faces  being 
washed  with  water,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  administered 
in  the  following  manner.  Four  white  loaves  being  set 
upon  the  table,  the  pastor  blessed  them  with  prayer ; 
after  which,  the  bread  was  broken,  and  delivered  to  some 
Ly  the  pastor,  and  to  others  by  the  deacons,  the  commu¬ 
nicants  either  standing  or  sitting  round  the  table,  as  well 
at  the  administration  of  the  bread  as  of  the  wine. 

To  the  questions  connected  with  Church  government 
were  soon  added  new  controversies,  involving  doctrine 
and  morals,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  then  acquired 
peculiar  prominence  under  the  name  of  Anabaptism. 
Anything  like  a  history  of  the  birth  and  growth  of 
opinions,  the  germ  of  which  has  been  traced  to  ancient 
sects,  that  existed  long  before  the  Reformation— opinions 
which,  before  the  rise  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  seem  to  have 
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prevailed  in  several  of  the  northern  states  of  Europe,  and 
were  especially  connected  with  peculiar  notions  relating 
to  the  visible  church,  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present 
woi'k  ;  and  the  reader  who  desires  information  on  the 
subject,  will  find  ample  materials  in  Mosheim’s  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History ,  and  Ranke’s  History  of  the  Reformation. 

It  was  maintained  by  the  Anabaptists,  that  baptism 
consisted  in  immersion ;  that  no  one  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  who  had  not 
come  to  the  full  use  of  reason ;  and  that  any  one  who 
had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  or  at  a  tender  age,  was  not 
thereby  rendered  a  true  member  of  a  Christian  Church, 
but  must  be  rebaptized  by  immersion,  as  the  condition 
of  admission  to  Church  communion. 

In  a  Confession  of  Faith  of  Seven  Congregations ,  or 
Churches  of  Christ  in  London,  which  are  commonly ,  hut  un¬ 
justly  called  Anabaptists,  the  Church  is  called  “  a  company 
of  visible  saints,  called  and  separated  from  the  world  by 
the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  to  the  visible  profession  of 
the  Gospel,  being  baptized  into  the  faith,  and  joined  to 
the  Lord,  and  each  to  other  by  mutual  agreement,”  and 
every  Church  is  declared  to  have  power  from  Christ  to 
choose  meet  persons  for  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons, 
and  none  can  impose  such  persons  on  any  Church;  and 
baptism  is  to  be  dispensed  upon  persons,  upon  profession 
of  faith,  by  dipping  or  plunging  the  body  under  water, 
and  may  be  administered  by  a  disciple,  (not  being  tied  to 
a  particular  church  office.)  And  the  congregation,  and 
not  any  particular  person,  may  receive  in,  and  cast  out, 
members. 

Whitgift,  who  had  conducted  the  great  controversy 
with  Cartwright,  on  the  subject  of  Church  government, 
was  translated  from  Worcester  to  Canterbury,  and  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  Primacy  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1583, 
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when  vigorous  measures  were  taken  against  Nonconform¬ 
ists,  whether  Puritans  or  Recusants ;  and  in  1584  were 
published  the  memorable  Articles,  touching  preachers,  and 
other  orders  for  the  Church,  w'hich  met  with  an  amount 
of  opposition  that  all  the  ability  and  firmness  of  Whitgift 
was  required  to  overcome.  The  Queen’s  government 
dreaded  the  Archbishop’s  severity,  and  desired  to  be 
informed  of  the  effects  of  these  measures,  and  a  letter  was 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1584,  stating  the  numbers  of  the  clergy  who 
had  subscribed,  as  786,  and  of  those  who  had  not  sub¬ 
scribed,  as  49 ;  and  he  adds,  he  was  assured  that,  in  all 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  there  would  not  be  many 
more  Recusants,  unless  it  were  in  the  dioceses  of  Norwich 
and  Peterborough,  where  they  were  animated  by  some 
who  might  have  been  better  occupied. 

Whitgift’ s  government  of  the  Church  continued  until  the 
accession  of  James  the  First,  and  the  vigour  of  his  rule  was 
shown  by  his  requiring  the  complete  and  unreserved  use  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  an  unconditional  assent  to 
all  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  a  submission  to  episcopal 
authority,  and  the  use  of  the  authorized  vestments ;  and 
we  owe  to  the  stern  character  of  his  government  a  class  of 
writings,  written  in  the  name  of  Martin  Mar  Prelate,  which 
changed  the  character  of  religious  controversy,  and  alien¬ 
ated  from  the  Nonconformists  many  of  their  most  power¬ 
ful  friends.  Secretary  Walsingham,  originally  friendly  to 
the  Puritans,  (as  is  manifest  from  the  communications 
between  the  Queen’s  council  and  the  Archbishop,)  ex¬ 
presses  himself  in  the  following  manner,  respecting  the 
altered  conduct  and  temper  of  the  Nonconformist  body  : _ 

But  now,  of  late  years,  when  there  issued  from  the  nonconformist 
body  a  colony  of  those  that  affirmed  the  consent  of  the  magistrate 
was  not  to  he  regarded ;  when,  under  pretence  of  a  confession  to 
avoid  slanders  and  imputations,  they  combined  themselves  by  classes 
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and  subscriptions ;  when  they  descended  into  that  vile  and  base 
means  of  defacing  the  government  of  the  Church  by  ridiculous  pas- 
quils ;  then  it  appeared  to  be  no  more  zeal,  no  more  conscience,  but 
mere  faction  and  division ;  and  therefore,  though  the  state  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  hold  somewhat  a  harder  hand  to  restrain  them  than  before, 
yet  it  was  with  as  great  moderation  as  the  peace  of  the  church  and 
state  would  permit. 

Proceedings  were  taken  against  several  persons  for  pub¬ 
lishing  seditious  libels  against  the  Queen’s  government; 
and  Penry,  a  Welshman,  being  suspected  of  having  written 
some  of  the  works  published  under  the  name  of  Martin 
Mar  Prelate,  was  subjected  to  a  trial  which  disgraces  the 
name  of  English  justice,  and  receiving  sentence  of  death, 
was  executed  in  the  month  of  May,  1593,  being  brought 
out  hastily,  in  an  afternoon,  from  the  King’s  Bench  prison, 
in  Southwark,  into  Saint  Thomas  Waterings,  a  place 
of  execution  on  that  side  the  river  Thames,  and  there 
hanged.  Of  this  young  man,  who  was  born  in  Brecon¬ 
shire,  in  1559,  and  suffered  death  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-four,  some  account  will  be  given  in  a  note.  In 
bringing  to  a  close  the  narrative  of  the  church  establish¬ 
ment  under  Elizabeth,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the 
language  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  advertisement  touching 
the  controversies  of  the  Church  of  England,  written  soon 
after  this  time,  but  first  published  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First: — 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  on  that  part  which  calls  for  reforma¬ 
tion  was  first  propounded  some  dislike  of  certain  ceremonies,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  superstitious,  some  complaint  of  dumb  ministers,  who 
possess  rich  benefices,  and  some  invectives  against  the  idle  and  mo- 
nastical  continuance  within  the  universities  by  those  who  had  livings 
to  be  resident  upon,  and  such  like  abuses.  Thence  they  went  to 
condemn  the  government  of  bishops,  as  an  hierarchy  remaining  to 
us  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Homan  church,  and  to  except  the  sundry 
institutions  in  the  church  as  not  sufficiently  delivered  from  the  pol¬ 
lutions  of  former  times ;  and,  lastly,  they  are  advanced  to  define  of 
an  only  and  perpetual  form  of  polity  in  the  church,  which,  without 
consideration  of  possibility  and  foresight,  of  peril  and  perturbation  of 
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the  church  and  state,  must  he  erected  and  planted  by  the  magistrate. 
Here  they  stay ;  others,  not  able  to  keep  footing  iu  so  steep  ground, 
descend  farther  that  the  same  must  be  entered  into  and  accepted 
of  the  people,  at  their  peril,  without  the  attending  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  authority.  And  so,  in  the  meantime,  they  refuse  to  com¬ 
municate  with  us,  reputing  us  to  have  no  church.  This  has  been 
the  progression  of  that  side ;  I  mean,  of  the  generality,  for  I  know 
some  persons  being  of  the  nature,  not  only  to  love  extremities,  but 
also  to  fall  to  them  without  degrees,  were  at  the  highest  strain  at 
first. 


The  other  part,  which  maintaineth  the  present  government  of  the 
church,  hath  not  kept  one  tenor  neither.  Pirst,  those  ceremonies 
which  were  pretended  to  be  corrupt,  they  maintained  to  be  things 
indifferent,  and  opposed  the  examples  of  the  good  times  of  the  church 
to  that  challenge  which  was  made  unto  them,  because  they  were 
used  in  the  later  superstitious  times.  Then  were  they  also  content 
mildly  to  acknowledge  many  imperfections  in  the  church,  as  tares 


come  up  amongst  the  com,  which  yet,  according  to  the  wisdom 
taught  by  our  Saviour,  were  not  with  strife  to  be  pulled  up,  lest  it 
might  spoil  and  supplant  the  good  corn,  but  to  grow  on  together 
till  the  harvest.  After,  they  grew  to  a  more  absolute  defence  and 
maintenance  of  all  the  orders  of  the  church,  and  stiffly  to  hold  that 
nothing  was  to  be  innovated,  partly  because  it  needed  not,  partly 
because  it  would  make  a  breach  upon  the  rest.  Hence,  exasperated 
through  contentions,  they  are  fallen  to  a  direct  condemnation  of  the 
contrary  part,  as  of  a  sect;  yea,  and  some  indiscreet  persons  have 
been  bold,  in  open  preaching,  to  use  dishonourable  and  derogatory 
speech  and  censure  of  the  churches  abroad,  and  that  so  far  as  some 
of  our  men,  as  I  have  heard,  ordained  in  foreign  parts,  have  been 
pronounced  to  be  no  lawful  ministers.  Thus  we  see  the  beginnings 
were  modest,  but  the  extremes  are  violent ;  so  as  there  is  almost  as 
great  a  distance  now  of  either  side  from  itself  as  was  at  the  first  of 
one  from  the  other.  Nevertheless,  he  were  both  unthankful  and 
unwise  that  would  deny  but  that  the  church  of  England,  durino-  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  famous  memory,  did  flourish.  If  I 
should  compare  it  with  foreign  churches,  I  would  rather  the  compa¬ 
rison  should  be  in  the  virtues  than,  as  some  make  it,  in  the  defects  • 
rather,  I  say,  as  between  the  vine  and  the  olive,  which  should  be 
most  fruitful,  and  not  as  between  the  brier  and  the  thistle,  which 
shoidd  be  most  unprofitable.  Eor  that  reverence  should  be  used  to 
the  church  which  the  good  sons  of  Noah  used  to  their  father’s  naked¬ 
ness— that  is,  as  it  were,  to  go  backwards,  and  to  help  the  defects 
thereof,  and  yet  to  dissemble  them.  And  it  is  to  be  acknowledged 
that  scarcely  any  church,  smce  the  primitive  church,  yielded  in  like 
number  of  excellent  preachers,  famous  writers,  and  grave  governors 
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But  for  the  discipline  and  orders  of  the  church,  as  many  and  the 
chief  of  them  are  holy  and  good,  so  yet,  if  St.  John  were  to  indite 
an  epistle  to  the  church  of  England,  as  he  did  to  them  of  Asia,  it 
would  sure  have  the  clause,  habeo  adversus  te  pauca. 

The  changes  demanded  of  James  the  First  were  con¬ 
fined  to  matters  of  discipline  and  government;  and  the 
inconsiderable  alterations  in  the  forms  of  public  worship, 
which  followed  the  conference  of  Hampton  Court,  gave  no 
contentment  to  the  puritan  ministers  of  that  day,  who 
were  described  by  Lord  Bacon,  to  whom  they  were  well 
known,  in  the  following  terms : — 

As  for  any  man  that  shall  enter  into  a  contempt  of  them  ministry, 
it  is  but  his  own  hardness  of  heart.  I  know  the  work  of  exhortation 
doth  chiefly  rest  upon  these  men ;  and  they  have  zeal  and  hate  of 
sin.  But,  again,  let  them  take  heed  that  it  be  not  true  which  one 
of  their  adversaries  said,  that  they  have  but  two  small  wants,  know¬ 
ledge  and  love. 

The  convocation,  which  sat  in  1603,  framed  constitu¬ 
tions  and  ecclesiastical  canons,  for  disobedience  to  which, 
certain  of  the  clergy,  forty-five  in  number,  were  silenced 
or  deprived  by  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  The 
puritans  continued  to  be  divided  in  opinion  about  the 
lawfulness  of  separating  from  the  Church,  most  of  them 
apprehending  it  to  be  a  true  church  in  its  doctrine  and 
sacraments,  though  defective  in  discipline  and  corrupt  in 
ceremonies,  but  from  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to 
separate.  However,  Mr.  Henry  Jacob,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Oxford,  taken  orders,  and  been  instituted  to 
a  benefice  in  Kent, — founded,  in  1616,  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  his  friends,  a  congregational  community  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  soon  afterwards  left  this  country  for  America. 
In  1633,  a  division  arose  amongst  the  congregation  about 
the  lawfulness  of  infant  baptism,  and  several  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  having  separated  themselves,  and  chosen  a  pastor, 
formed  the  first  English  baptist  congregation,  which,  in 
1640,  was  divided  into  two  congregations,  one  of  whom 
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chose  Praise-God  Barebones,  a  leatherseller,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  member  of  one  of  Cromwell’s  parliaments,  to  be 
their  pastor.  In  the  History  of  the  Independents ,  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hanbury,  the  following  extract  from  Henry  Jacob 
is  cited  as  embodying  the  distinctive  principle  of  that  body 
of  Christians: — 

Where  each  ordinary  congregation  giveth  their  free  consent  in 
their  own  government,  there  certainly  each  congregation  is  an  entire 
and  independent  body  politic,  and,  indeed,  with  power  immediately 
Under  and  from  Christ,  as  every  church  is,  and  ought  to  be. 

Charles  the  First  desired  a  perfect  union  of  his  three 
Kingdoms  in  one  form  of  worship  and  one  plan  of  Church 
government;  and,  in  1637,  he  caused  to  be  proclaimed 
in  Scotland  a  body  of  canons,  and  published  in  that 
country,  and  commanded  to  be  read  in  all  the  Scottish 
churches,  the  Liturgy  of  the  English  Church.  Amidst 
scenes  of  a  tumultuous  character,  people  of  all  conditions 
resisted  the  commands  of  the  King,  and  established  a  go¬ 
vernment  of  their  own,  consisting  of  deputies  from  the 
nobility,  gentlemen,  clergy,  and  burgesses,  by  whom  an 
executive  council  was  elected;  and  the  year  1638  wit¬ 
nessed  the  subscription  to  the  covenant  and  the  holding 
of  a  general  assembly  of  the  Church,  which  met  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  resolved  to  endeavour  the  reformation  of  religion 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  extirpation  of  Church 
government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors  and 
commissioners,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  officers,  (which  they  termed  Prelacy,)  so  that 
the  Lord  might  be  one,  and  his  name  one,  in  the  three 
Kingdoms.  That  ecclesiastical  authority  was  independent 
of  the  civil  power,  was  a  position  which  had  been  declared 
by  many  amongst  the  early  religious  reformers,  and  was 
maintained  as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  by  the  party  now  dominant  in  Scotland, 
who  proceeded  with  remarkable  vigour  and  ability  to  equip 
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and  bring  into  the  field  a  numerous  army  in  support  of 
the  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  assisted  by  the  ana¬ 
themas  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  upon  all  those  who  went 
not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 

In  1643,  the  English  Parliament  (requiring  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  Scottish  army  in  their  struggle  with  the  King) 
appointed  commissioners  to  go  into  Scotland,  to  confer 
with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  that  country. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  their 
commissioners  proposed  to  the  Parliament  of  England, 
as  terms  of  union,  an  assent  to  the  Scottish  covenant ; 
and  after  deliberations  by  each  of  the  houses  and  a  con¬ 
ference  between  them,  an  entry  is  found  on  the  Commons’ 
Journals,  18th  Sept.  1643 — 

Ordered,  that  the  committee  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Scots 
Commissioners  do  acquaint  them  that  both  Houses  have  passed  the 
Covenant. 

On  the  26th  April,  1645,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  taking  away  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  establishing  for  the  public  worship 
of  God  a  Directory,  which  had  been  framed  by  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  which  was  in  accordance 
with  the  form  of  Church  service  then  in  use  in  Scotland. 
On  the  26th  August,  1645,  an  ordinance  was  passed,  im¬ 
posing  penalties  for  not  observing  the  Presbyterian 
Directory,  and  inflicting  imprisonment  for  the  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  not  alone  in  public  worship, 
but  even  in  a  private  house  or  family.  In  1646,  provision 
was  made  for  the  ordination  of  Ministers  in  Classical 
Presbyteries ;  and  in  the  following  year  order  was  taken 
for  dividing  the  Kingdom  into  presbyteries  and  divisions, 
constituting  congregational  elderships,  and  limiting  the 
bounds  of  provincial  assemblies.  On  the  2nd  May,  1648, 
an  ordinance  was  promulgated  for  punishing  blasphemies 
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and  heresies,  which  is  amongst  the  most  remarkable  ex¬ 
amples  of  secular  legislation  in  any  age  or  country,  inas¬ 
much  as  a  very  great  number  of  theological  opinions  are 
declared  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  maintenance  or  publi¬ 
cation  of  them  by  writing  or  speaking  was  made  felony, 
punishable  with  the  pains  of  death,  unless  the  error  were 
abjured  ;  and  in  case  of  a  relapse  punishable  with  death, 
from  which  there  was  no  escape,  even  by  repentance  or 
recantation.  On  the  29th  August,  1648,  it  was  ordained, 
that  the  Kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales 
should  be  brought  under  the  government  of  congrega¬ 
tional,  classical,  provincial,  and  national  assemblies;  and 
that  in  all  private  chapels  divine  worship  should  be  per¬ 
formed  according  to  the  Directory,  and  not  otherwise; 
and  very  minute  directions  were  then  given  by  secular 
legislation,  not  only  for  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  Cliuich,  but  for  admission  to  and  suspension  from  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  for  excommunication  from  the 
Cliuich.  The  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
Church  government  was  now  complete,  and  there  was  no 
lawful  excuse  for  nonconformity,  although  the  influence 
of  the  Lord  Protector,  and  of  the  army,  amongst  whom 
large  numbers  of  sectaries  were  found,  secured  a  prac¬ 
tical  toleration  for  Independents  and  Anabaptists.  The 
Parliament,  indeed,  ordered  that  the  Committee  of  Di¬ 
vines  and  the  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  do 
take  into  consideration  the  differences  of  opinion  on 
Church  government;  and  if  a  union  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished,  endeavour  to  find  out  some  way  for  bearing 
with  tender  consciences,  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  consistent  with  the  public  peace.  This  committee  of 
accommodation  failed  to  obtain  a  toleration  for  any  dis¬ 
sidents  from  the  Presbyterian  worship;  whereupon  an 
independent  divine  declared  that,  if  their  congregations 
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might  not  be  exempted  from  the  coercive  power  of  the 
classes,  and  should  not  have  liberty  to  govern  themselves 
in  their  own  way,  as  long  as  they  behaved  peaceably,  and 
obeyed  the  civil  magistrate,  they  were  resolved  to  suffer, 
or  go  to  some  other  country  where  they  might  enjoy  their 
liberty.  The  Presbyterian  clergy  enforced  the  payment 
of  tithes  ;  and  in  order  to  uphold,  and  preserve  from  ruin 
and  decay  the  parish  churches  and  chapels,  an  ordinance 
was  made  on  the  9th  February,  1647,  empowering  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  every  parish 
(without  the  assent  of  the  inhabitants)  to  make  such  rates 
as  might  be  required,  for  the  reparation  of  the  fabric  of 
the  church,  and  the  fences  of  the  churchyard,  and  for 
providing  other  necessary  things  for  the  performance  of 
Divine  service,  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments. 
So  far  were  the  men  of  that  age  from  abandoning  a 
system  of  national  worship,  or  separating  the  Church 
from  the  State,  that  they  sought  to  unite  in  closer  bonds 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  to  give  to  their 
ecclesiastical  system  all  the  sanctions  wdiich  could  be  af¬ 
forded  by  human  laws  ;  whilst  those  who  did  not  conform 
to  the  State  Church,  sought  only  toleration  for  themselves, 
and  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  con¬ 
sciences,  not  seeking  or  desiring  what  is  attempted  by 
some  dissenters  in  our  own  day,  the  overthrow  of  every 
state  religion,  and  the  extirpation  of  all  national  worship. 
The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  1660  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  return  to  Episcopacy,  and  a  commission  of 
episcopal  and  presbyterian  divines  was  named  by  the 
King,  to  revise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  after  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  most  ancient  liturgies  which  have  been 
used  in  the  Church  in  the  primitive  and  purest  times. 
The  conferences  at  the  Savoy,  which  began  on  the  15th 
April,  1661,  ended  without  union  or  accommodation. 
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Toleration  was  not  the  thing  sought,  but  comprehension  ; 
and  the  views  of  Baxter,  the  bold  and  able  advocate  of 
Presbyterianism,  were  explained  in  1663,  to  consist  in  a 
comprehension  of  as  many  as  may  be  taken  in  by  law, 
and  then  a  power  in  his  Majesty  to  indulge  the  remnant 
so  far  as  conducetli  to  the  peace  and  benefit  of  Church 
and  State.  The  conferences  having  terminated  without 
result,  on  the  24th  July,  1661,  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy 
was  undertaken  by  the  convocation ;  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  having  been  adopted  by  both  houses, 
was  delivered  to  the  King,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  and 
submitted  to  Parliament,  and  embodied  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  the  13  and  14  Charles  II.  c.  4.  The  number 
of  episcopal  clergy  removed  from  their  benefices  during 
the  Commonwealth  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  is 
stated  to  have  been  6000  persons  in  a  petitionary  remon¬ 
strance  presented  by  Dr.  Gauden  to  the  Protector,  in 
1655;  and  although  this  estimate  may  be  exaggerated, 
the  number  of  those  who  were  thus  deprived  was  no 
doubt  very  large*  By  reason  of  clauses  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  which  provided  that,  after  the  feast  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  1662,  every  person  not  having  received 
episcopal  ordination  should  be  declared  unable  to  hold 
any  benefice,  and  required  the  uniform  use  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  in  public  worship,  2000  persons  were 
either  deprived  of,  or  voluntarily  relinquished,  their  pre¬ 
ferments. 

These  are  afflicting  passages  in  our  history,  but  they 
present  memorable  examples  of  conscientious  suffering, 
consistency  of  principle,  and  manly  integrity.  The  period7 
which  succeeded  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  is  full  of 
the  most  deplorable  incidents ;  and  injustice,  oppression, 


*  The  (rmmb"rS  af  statcd  b.F  Walker,  in  his  Sufferings  of  the 
Clergy,  at  not  less  than  six  or  seven  thousand;  but  an  examination 
of  the  question  has  led  the  writer  to  distrust  this  estimate. 
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intolerance,  infidelity,  immorality,  and  unblushing  pro¬ 
fligacy,  prevailed  to  an  extent  of  which  our  history  offers 
no  other  example.  That  the  nation  was  not  again  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Rome  is  due,  under  God,  to  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  prelates  resisted  James’s  claim  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  laws,  as  incompatible  with  a  free  form  of 
government,  and  refused  to  read  in  God’s  house  the  king’s 
declaration,  nominally  for  liberty  of  conscience,  but  really 
intended  to  further  the  restoration  of  the  Popish  religion. 
With  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  began  a  new  era 
in  the  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  the  civil  history  of  this 
country.  The  act  for  exempting  dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England  from  all  penalties  for  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  which  was  passed  on  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  secured  ample  toleration  to  all  classes 
of  Trinitarian  dissenters ;  whilst  the  rights  which  were 
then  given  to  those  Christians  only  were  extended,  in 
1779,  to  all  Protestant  Christians  who  believe  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  contain  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  and  receive  the  same  as  the  rule  of 
doctrine  and  practice;  and  in  1828,  the  legislature  re¬ 
pealed  the  acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  which 
imposed  a  participation  in  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  com¬ 
munion  as  a  qualification  for  civil  offices. 

The  progress  of  religious  liberty  has  been  gradual ;  and 
it  is  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  England  to  have  long- 
evinced  in  power  that  moderation  which  all  religious  sects 
inculcate  when  feeble  and  struggling  for  existence.  The 
supremacy  of  Presbyterianism  in  our  own  country,  and  of 
Congregationalism  in  New  England,  has  proved  that  those 
who  have  suffered  the  most  from  oppression  have  not 
always  learned  to  respect  liberty  ;  and  although  the  colony 
founded  by  Roger  Williams,  in  Rhode  Island,  recognised, 
in  1663,  in  all  men  of  competent  estates  and  civil  conver¬ 
sation,  (except  Roman  Catholics,)  the  right  to  become 
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freemen,  as  well  as  eligibility  to  civil  office,  the  toleration 
extended  by  Williams  to  all  Protestant  Christians  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  by  those  unsettled  views,  and  that 
uncertain  practice,  which  led  him  at  one  time  to  neglect  all 
Christian  ordinances,  not  because  he  thought  them  super¬ 
seded,  but  because  he  was  unable  to  determine  to  what 
Church  it  was  his  duty  to  unite  himself. 

May  the  English  Church  ever  prize,  as  she  has  hitherto 
done,  the  memory  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  im¬ 
mortal  work*  (composed  during  his  residence  in  South 
Wales,  and  published  as  early  as  1647)  contributed,  more 
than  anything  besides,  to  establish  on  a  sound  founda¬ 
tion  the  true  principles  of  religious  liberty  ;  and  which  he 
concludes  with  an  apologue  found  by  him  in  the  work  of 
Saadi,  a  Persian  poet,  by  whom  it  is  related  in  the  second 
book  of  Bostan. 

When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent-door,  according  to  his  custom, 
waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man,  stooping  and 
leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age  and  travail,  coming  towards 
him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  of  age:  he  received  him  kindly, 
washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  caused  him  to  sit  down;  but 
observing  that  the  old  man  eat  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a 
blessing  on  his  meal,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the  God 
of  Heaven.  The  old  man  told  him  he  worshipped  the  Eire  only, 
and  acknowledged  no  other  God ;  at  which  answer  Abraham  grew  so 
zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and 
exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night  and  an  unguarded  condi- 
tion  When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham,  and 
asked  him  where  the  stranger  was  :  he  replied,  “  I  thrust  him  out 
because  he  did  not  worship  thee.”  God  answered  him,  “  I  have 
suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  although  he  dishonoured  me  • 
and  couldst  not  thou  endure  him  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no 
trouble  P”  Upon  this  Abraham  fetched  him  back  again,  and  gave 
him  hospitable  entertainment  and  wise  instruction.  Go  thou  and 
do  likewise,  and  thy  charity  will  be  rewarded  by  the  God  of 
Abraham. 


A  Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  with  its  just  limits 
and  temper:  showing  the  unreasonableness  of  prescribing  to  other 
men  s  faith,  and  the  iniquity  of  persecuting  other  men’s  opinions.” 
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The  preceding  narrative  has  been  compiled  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  account  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Nonconformity  in  Wales,  where 
the  prevalence  of  Dissent  in  our  own  times,  and  the  poli¬ 
tical  combinations  to  which  it  is  made  subservient,  require 
our  patient  and  earnest  consideration.  The  mode  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  Sunday  was,  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  a  test 
of  Puritanism  ;  and  one  of  the  most  indefensible  and  ob¬ 
noxious  of  all  the  measures  of  Charles  the  First,  and  his 
ecclesiastical  adviser,  Laud,  was  the  king’s  declaration 
concerning  lawful  sports  to  be  used  upon  Sundays,  after 
evening  prayers  ended,  and  upon  holy  days — a  declara¬ 
tion  which,  by  a  royal  proclamation,  the  clergy  were  re¬ 
quired,  on  pain  of  suspension,  to  publish  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  churches  ;  and  which  brought  about  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  many  clergymen  were 
suspended  or  deprived,  and  some  excommunicated,  for 
refusing  obedience  to  the  king’s  mandate.  Until  that  event, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  Dissenting  congregation  in 
the  Principality ;  but  soon  afterwards  three  clergymen 
were  ejected  from  their  churches,  for  a  refusal  to  obey 
the  king’s  proclamation — namely,  Mr.  Wroth,  from  Llan- 
faches,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  William  Erbury  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Craddocke,  from  Cardiff,  in  Glamorganshire.  A  Dis¬ 
senting  congregation  is  said  to  have  been  founded,  in 
1635,  at  Wrexham — and  Dissenting  congregations  were 
founded  at  Llanbrynmeir,  in  Montgomeryshire,  in  1635, 
by  Craddocke — and  at  Llanfaches,  in  1639,  by  the  ejected 
minister  of  that  parish,  Mr.  Wroth.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  amount  and  condition  of  Dissent  in  Wales  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War;  but  from  1644  to  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  the  Church  in  the  Principality  was  exposed  to  per¬ 
secutions,  which  very  materially  affected  her  condition 
The  parliament  known  in  history  as  the  Long  Parliament, 
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met  on  the  3rd  November,  1640;  and  on  the  19th  of  the 
following  month,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  consider  of  some  way  of  removing  scan¬ 
dalous  ministers,  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  and  causes 
of  the  great  scarcity  of  preaching  ministers,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  how  preaching  ministers  might  be  set  up  where 
there  were  none,  and  how  those  preaching  ministers  might 
be  maintained.  That  this  committee  soon  interfered  with 
the  clergy  in  Wales,  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  Journals 
of  the  Plouse  on  the  26th  June,  1641, 

That  the  humble  petition  of  certain  Ministers  of  Wales,  authorized 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  to  preach  where  there  was  want  of 
preaching,  was  read ;  that  Walter  Craddocke,  one  of  the  subscribers, 
was  called  in,  and  avowed  the  petition  ;  and  that  it  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  for  Scandalous  Ministers,  before  whom  the  persons 
complained  of  in  the  petition  were  ordered  to  appear. 

It  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  Journals,  of  the  20th 
March,  1640-1,  that  the  House  had  instructed  the  Com¬ 
mittee  foi  Scandalous  Ministers  to  consider  of  commissions 
to  be  sent  into  the  several  counties  to  examine  scandalous 
ministers.  The  Assembly  of  Divines  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  12th  June,  1643,  an  order  was  made  by 
the  House  on  the  27th  July,  1643, — 

That  the  Committee  for  plundered  ministers  should  nominate  no 
one  to  a  benefice  but  such  as  should  be  examined  by  the  Assembly, 
and  approved  of  by  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  five  of  them. 

Until  that  time,  ministers  were  nominated  by  the  House, 
and  afterwards  ministers  were  put  out  by  the  House  and 
its  committees.  On  the  23rd  August,  1647,  an  ordinance 
was  passed  by  both  Houses,  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
tithes  to  all  those  ministers  who  had  been  appointed  to 
benefices  by  the  Parliament,  and  to  preclude  the  seques¬ 
tered  ministers  from  asserting  their  rights  by  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  or  otherwise,  and  to  subject  to  imprisonment  any 
one  who  should  obstruct  an  intrusive  minister  in  the 
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execution  of  his  office.  An  ordinance,  which  was  spe¬ 
cially  framed  for  Wales,  was  passed  on  the  22nd  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1649-50,  and  was  called — 

An  ordinance  for  the  better  propagation  and  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  Wales ;  for  ejecting  scandalous  ministers  and  school¬ 
masters,  and  redress  of  some  grievances,  to  continue  in  force  for 
three  years,  from  25th  March,  1650. 

The  title  alone  of  that  ordinance  is  found  in  Scobell ; 
and  the  Journals  only  inform  us,  that,  on  the  17th 
January,  Colonel  Harrison  was  appointed  to  bring  in  an 
Act  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales;  that  it 
wTas  brought  in  by  him,  and  read  a  first  and  second  time, 
on  the  29th,  and  committed  to  the  special  care  of  Mr. 
Say  and  Colonel  Harrison ;  that  it  wTas  reported  by  Mr. 
Say,  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  on  the  15th  February, 
and  was  passed  on  the  22nd  February,  and  ordered  to  be 
published,  (there  being  neither  King  nor  House  of  Lords 
to  consult  on  the  subject;)  and  it  was  commended 
to  the  special  care  of  Colonel  Harrison,  to  have  some 
instructions  considered  for  the  direction  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  as  to  their  proceedings,  under  the  titles  of 
Malignancy,  Delinquency,  Non-residency,  and  Scandal. 
In  Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  of  the  English 
Church  *  will  be  found  a  minute  account  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  taken  under  this  ordinance,  and  of  the  measures 
adopted,  during  the  Commonwealth,  to  uproot  a  parochial 
ministry  in  Wales,  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  of 
Hugh  Peters  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  that  country, 
by  sequestering  all  ministers,  bringing  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  into  one  treasury,  and  allowing  thereout 
stipends  of  100Z.  a  year  to  six  itinerant  ministers,  to 
preach  in  each  county.  It  is  curious  that,  whenever 
Wales  is  to  be  benefited,  her  people  are  defamed ;  and 


*  Page  146,  et  infra. 
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those  who  vilify  the  Principality  in  the  present  day  may 
plead  the  example  of  Welshmen  of  that  age,  who,  in 
order  to  establish  the  insufficiency  of  the  Church  and  its 
ministers,  represented  their  countrymen  as  pagans  and 
infidels,  and  a  people  that  understood  nothing  of  God,  or 
of  the  power  of  godliness,  and  so  had  need  to  be  converted 
to  the  faith  by  the  agency  of  an  itinerant  ministry.  The 
design  to  abolish  utterly  a  parochial  ministry,  to  secu¬ 
larize  the  Church  revenues,  and  to  supply  the  churches 
with  itinerant  preachers,  was  not  intended  to  be  confined  to 
Wales;  but  that  barren  and  remote  country  seems  to 
have  been  singled  out  for  an  experiment,  which  might  be 
extended,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Then,  as  now,  in  that  country,  the  Church  and 
its  ministers  were  derided  as  Babylonish  and  antichris- 
tian  by  enthusiasts,  who  regarded  all  human  institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  as  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  its  Divine  Founder.  Although  the  provisions 
of  the  ordinance  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Wales  are 
not  given  by  Scobell,  it  appears  from  another  ordinance, 
passed  on  the  30th  August,  1654,  for  appointing  Com¬ 
missioners  to  take  an  account  of  the  moneys  received 
under  the  former  ordinance,  and  for  securing  the  payment 
into  the  Exchequer  of  all  surplus  moneys,  that  the  Com¬ 
missioners  named  in  the  first  ordinance  were  empowered 
to  receive  and  dispose  of  all  the  profits  of  all  ecclesiastical 
livings,  whether  in  the  disposal  of  the  Parliament,  or 
under  sequestration,  and  to  appoint  a  yearly  maintenance 
for  such  persons  as  should  be  recommended  and  appointed 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  or  for  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  such  other  ministers  as  were  then  residing  in 
the  country.  On  the  10th  March,  1651,  the  House  was 
informed  that  divers  petitioners  from  South  Wales  were 
at  the  door ;  and,  on  their  being  called  in,  Colonel 
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Freeman,  member  for  Leominster,  and  attorney-general 
to  the  Commonwealth  for  South  Wales,  presented  a 
petition  from  15,000  inhabitants  of  the  six  counties  of 
South  Wales  and  the  county  of  Monmouth,  well  affected 
to  the  Parliament,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants ;  which  petition  was  referred  by  the 
House  to  the  Committee  of  Plundered  Ministers.  The 
petition  complained  of  various  sufferings  inflicted  by  the 
Commissioners  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  who,  on  being 
required  by  the  committee  so  to  do,  furnished  a  report 
of  their  proceedings  to  the  committee,  with  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  satisfied ;  and  they  refused  what 
the  petitioners  sought — namely,  an  examination  of  their 
allegations  by  a  Commissioner  appointed  to  visit  the 
country  for  the  purpose.  The  subject  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  again  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  the 
House ;  for  a  committee  was  named  on  the  31st  October, 
1656,  to  examine  how  the  tithes  and  profits  of  the 
churches  in  Wales  not  supplied  with  ministers  had  been 
disposed  of,  and  how  they  might  be  supplied  with  godly 
and  able  ministers ;  and  again  on  the  5th  February, 
1658-9,  a  committee  was  named  to  consider  how  North 
and  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  might  be  supplied 
with  learned,  pious,  sufficient,  and  able  ministers,  to 
examine  by  whom  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  Church 
there  had  been  received,  and  to  present  such  bills  as  they 
should  think  fit  for  the  redress  of  all  grievances  concern¬ 
ing  the  same.  The  complaints  to  the  Parliament  extorted 
from  the  Commissioners  accounts  for  the  years  1650, 
1651,  and  1652,  of  the  sequestered  tithes  and  Church 
livings  within  the  counties  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  and  a  return,  applicable  to  the  county  of  Brecon 
only,  was  made  by  the  high  sheriff  to  the  committee  of 
Parliament,  in  obedience  to  a  letter  from  the  chairman, 
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in  1658.  These  documents  seem  to  have  been  examined 
with  great  care  by  Walker,  and  the  results,  which  he  has 
stated  at  length,  are  given  in  an  abridged  form  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tables : — 

Livings  sequestered  by  the  Commissioners,  or  otherwise  vacated, 
before  the  end  of  1652 : 


Glamorgan  .  .  .  . 

...  77 

Monmouth  .  .  .  . 

...  85 

Brecon  . 

...  30 

Cardigan . 

...  25 

Carmarthen  .  .  .  . 

...  22 

Pembroke  .  .  .  . 

...  71 

Badnor . 

...  26 

—  174 
336 

Livings  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  in  each  of  the  following 

years  : 


1650. 

1651. 

1652. 

Glamorgan  .  .  . 

.  ...  70 

70 

64 

Monmouth  .  .  . 

.  ...  81 

68 

69 

Brecon  .... 

.  ...  29 

29 

29 

Cardigan  .... 

.  ...  17 

19 

23 

Carmarthen  .  .  . 

.  ...  15 

20 

20 

Pembroke  .  .  . 

64 

64 

Badnor . 

,  ...  22 

22 

21 

273 

292 

290 

Ljpiscopally  ordained  Ministers  existing  in  1645,  who  retained  their 

Benefices  in  1652 : 


Monmouth . 

Glamorgan . 

.  .  17 

Brecon  and  Badnor  .  . 

.  .  14 

Cardigan . 

Carmarthen . 

.  .  19 

Pembroke . 

.  .  31 

—  77 
127 

There  are  no  similar  materials  for  showing  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Commissioners  in  North  Wales;  but  it  is 
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stated  by  Walker  that,  in  1654,  there  were  in  the  thirteen 
counties  700  parishes  unsupplied  with  ministers ;  and 
this  statement  receives  confirmation  from  a  presentment 
made  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
that  in  the  year  1652  there  were  no  less  than  forty-seven 
churches  vacant  in  a  county,  in  which  the  entire  number 
of  benefices  is  only  sixty-one.  The  Commissioners 
stated  their  receipts  from  the  vacant  livings  in  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  thus: — 1650,  9196/.  0«.  \d.\ 
1651,9694/.  12s.  4 d. ;  1652,  9466/.;  but  in  the  return 
made  by  the  sheriff  of  Brecon,  in  1656,  the  amount  of 
the  Church’s  revenues  in  that  county  alone,  during  the 
vacancies,  is  given  at  22,971/.  10s.  4c/.,  and  the  number  of 
benefices  then  vacant  at  sixty  three ;  and  the  estimate 
made  by  Walker  of  the  income  of  the  Welsh  Church, 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  during 
the  term  of  their  office,  is  345,000/.  There  are  entries  in 
the  sequestrators’  accounts  for  Monmouthshire  in  1650 
and  1651,  showing  how  they  supplied  the  places  of  some 
of  the  ejected  ministers.  Thus — 

Distributed  amongst  twenty  godly  members  of  the  churches  of 
Lanfaches  and  Monythusloyne,  sent  forth  to  exercise  their  gifts, 
and  to  help  on  the  work  of  the  Lord  amongst  the  W elsh  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  340/. 

The  petition  from  SouthWales  set  forth,  that  few  or  none  of 
the  counties  had  been  supplied  with  any  competent  number 
of  godly  able  teachers,  and  that  there  had  not  been  above 
four  or  five  itinerary  teachers  in  some  of  the  counties  ap¬ 
pointed  and  approved  of  to  teach  the  Gospel;  and  Colonel 
Freeman  stated,  on  presenting  it  to  the  House,  that  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  was  well  nigh  extinguished.  Another 
debate  arose  on  the  5th February,  1658-9,  when  he  said: — 

There  are  20,000/.  per  annum  in  South  Wales.  How  it  is 
employed  I  wish  it  were  examined.  Souls  have  been  starved. 

i  2 
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Serjeant  Maynard : — 

It  seems  the  sheep  are  committed  to  the  wolf.  Scandalous 
ministers  have  scandalous  judges. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper: — 

There  is  a  vast  treasure  arising  out  of  these  revenues.  I  never 
heard  of  any  account.  I  have  passed  through  Wales,  and  found 
churches  all  unsupplied,  except  by  a  few  grocers,  or  such  persons. 

Although  the  churches  were  unsupplied,  there  yet 
seem  to  have  arisen  hut  few  dissenting  congregations.  In 
1649,  a  Baptist  congregation  was  founded  at  Ilston,  in 
Glamorganshire,  by  two  natives  of  Wales,  who  were  bap¬ 
tized  in  London ;  and  this  congregation  at  Ilston  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  which  admitted  none  to  fellowship 
who  had  not  received  adult  baptism,  the  dissenting  com¬ 
munities  before  founded  being  of  mixed  communion. 
This  congregation  removed  from  Ilston  to  Swansea.  In 
1649,  a  Baptist  congregation  was  founded  at  Llanharan 
in  the  same  county,  which  was  removed  to  Llantrisaint, 
and  afterwards  to  Hengoed,  in  the  parish  of  Gellygaer. 
In  1650,  the  congregations  of  Ilston  and  Llanharan,  with 
a  Baptist  congregation  at  Clodock,  in  Herefordshire,  said 
lo  have  been  founded  in  1633,  met  in  association  at  Ilston, 
and  yearly  meetings  of  the  Baptist  congregations  in  the 
Principality  took  place  certainly  up  to  1656,  and  pro¬ 
bably  to  1660.  In  1656  a  letter,  dated  12th  of  4 
month,  was  addressed  by  Dublin  Baptists  “  To  the 
Churches  at  Ilston  and  Llantrisaint.”  The  growth  of 
Baptist  congregations  was  slow  in  the  Principality,  and 
at  the  Revolution  there  seem  to  have  been  only  six;  in 
1700,  nine  ;  at  the  accession  of  George  the  Second,  thir¬ 
teen  ;  and  at  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  eighteen. 
The  progress  of  other  Dissenting  congregations  cannot  be 
shown  with  the  same  certainty ;  but  it  was  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Neal,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans,  that,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  there  were  in  England,  ex- 
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eluding  Monmouthshire,  1099  Dissenting  congregations, 
whereof  245  were  Baptists;  in  Monmouthshire,  eight, 
whereof  two  were  Baptists ;  in  the  six  counties  of  South 
Wales,  thirty-four;  and  in  the  six  counties  of  North 
Wales,  nine,  including  all  denominations.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated,  at  that  time,  that  the  Presbyterian  dissenters  in 
England  and  Wales  exceeded,  in  number  of  congrega¬ 
tions  and  members,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  other  denomi¬ 
nations  ;  and  that  the  Independent  congregations  and 
members  were  rather  more  numerous  than  the  Baptists: 
but  what  has  now  become  of  the  once  powei'ful  Presby¬ 
terian  congregations!  In  1719,  soon  after  the  Arian 
controversy  was  revived,  a  division  took  place,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Dissenting  ministers  of  London,  on  the 
question,  whether  subscription  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  should  be  required  as  a  condition  of  church  com¬ 
munion,  and  a  large  number  of  Presbyterian  and  several 
general  Baptist  ministers  advocated  non-subscription, 
whilst  the  Independents  and  particular  Baptists  advo¬ 
cated  subscription.  From  that  time,  Arianism  spread 
amongst  the  English  Presbyterian  and  the  general  Bap¬ 
tist  congregations,  and  they  are  now,  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions,  claimed  by  the  Unitarian  body. 

The  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries  were  marked  by  a  revival  of 
religious  earnestness  within  the  Church; — and  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral,  fifty  new  churches  in  London,  the  charity- 
schools  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Societies  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  that 
revival.  As  far  back  as  1674,  a  voluntary  association,  of 
which  Dr.  Tillotson,  then  Dean  of  Canterbury,  was  the 
director,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gouge,  a  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  was  the  active  instrument — was 
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formed,  to  circulate  amongst  the  population  of  the  Princi¬ 
pality  works  of  piety  and  devotion  in  their  own  language, 
and,  by  means  of  English  schools,  to  teach  the  poor  chil¬ 
dren  of  that  country  to  read  and  write,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  of  religion.  The  progress  of  that 
work  belongs  to  another  part  of  our  subject,  but  the 
movement  itself  required  to  be  noticed  here.  About  the 
same  time — certainly  before  1678 — many  young  men,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  in  the  metropolis,  formed  themselves 
into  religious  societies,  for  the  government  of  which  rules 
were  framed  by  Dr.  Horneck,  then  preacher  at  the  Savoy, 
and  afterwards  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  which  are 
found  in  the  life  of  that  exemplary  divine.  Weekly 
private  meetings  for  religious  conference,  public  daily 
prayers,  and  frequent  lectures  in  the  churches,  were 
amongst  the  means  employed  to  excite  devotion,  repress 
sin,  and  reform  morals  ;  and,  besides  the  religious  duties 
of  the  members,  contributions  were  made,  to  set  some 
poor  persons  to  work,  and  relieve  others — to  maintain 
widows  and  orphans— to  release  imprisoned  debtors — to 
support  poor  scholars,  and  perform  other  good  works. 
These  societies  have  an  especial  interest  for  Wales — 
inasmuch  as  the  history  of  them,  by  Dr.  Woodward, 
directed  the  attention  of  Ho-well  Harris,  the  founder  of 
Welsh  Methodism,  to  the  influence  of  such  societies  on 
religion  and  morals.  The  attempts  thus  made  to  promote 
religion,  and  improve  morals,  were  aided  by  Queen  Mary, 
who,  on  the  9th  July,  1691,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop 
Stillingfleet,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  Middlesex,  calling  on  the  magistrates,  and  persons  in 
authority,  to  promote  a  reformation  of  manners  ;  and  this 
appeal  was  seconded,  in  1697,  by  an  address  from  the 
Commons  to  the  King,  who  thereupon  issued  a  royal 
proclamation,  which  was  followed  by  the  establishment, 
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in  many  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  of  numerous  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  virtue,  and  the  discouragement  of  sin 
and  immorality.  In  1698  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  was  founded;  and  in  1702  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  The  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge  Society  was  established  for  two  principal  objects — 
namely,  to  promote  the  religious  education  of  the  poor, 
and  to  supply,  at  a  cheap  rate,  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  other  works  of 
a  devotional  character  :  and  the  operations  of  that  Society 
greatly  aided  the  labours  of  the  good  man  whose  name  is 
now  to  be  mentioned. 

Griffith  Jones,  of  Llandowror,  whose  name  should 
ever  be  revered  by  Welshmen,  was  born  near  the  town  of 
Carmarthen  in  1683,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Bull  in 
1708,  presented,  in  1716,  by  Sir  John  Phillips,  to  the 
vicarage  of  Llandowror,  a  parish  near  Llaugharne,  in 
Carmarthenshire — and  originated,  in  1730,  those  schools 
of  piety,  of  which  a  full  account  will  be  given  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  chapter.  He  is  mentioned  in  this  place  as  one  of 
those  men  who  most  contributed  to  the  revival  of  religion 
in  Wales ;  and,  although  he  kept  strictly  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  yet— by  occasional  out-door  preaching,  by 
his  visits  to,  and  services  in,  distant  churches,  by  the 
numbers  who  attended  his  ministry  from  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  and  by  the  religious  excitement  he  occa¬ 
sioned — he  contributed  to  form  other  men,  who  either  left 
or  were  driven  out  of  the  Church,  and  who  thereby 
founded  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Society,  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  of  all  the  Dissenting  bodies  in  the  Principality. 
Why  they  should  have  become  a  separate  religious  com¬ 
munity,  and  why,  above  all,  some  amongst  them  should 
now  regard  the  Church  with  distrust  and  aversion,  are  ques- 
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tions  to  which  the  lover  of  Christian  unity  cannot  recur 
without  the  deepest  pain.  The  Independent  or  Congre- 
gationalist  system  is  substantially  distinguished  from 
Episcopacy,  by  a  democratic  basis  of  church  government, 
which  recognises  the  people,  or  brotherhood,  as  the  source 
of  spiritual  authority — confers  on  the  people  the  election, 
or  choice  and  dismissal,  of  their  ministers  and  church 
officers— and  retains  for  the  people  the  power  of  the  keys, 
as  exercised  in  the  admission  or  expulsion  of  members ; 
and  this  jjrinciple  was  consistently  and  inflexibly  main¬ 
tained  by  the  small  minority  of  Independents  (seven  only 
in  number)  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  in  the  grand 
debate  between  Presbytery  and  Independency  in  1645, 
which  lasted  thirty  days,  when  ordination,  without  previous 
election  by,  as  well  as  to,  a  particular  congregation,  was 
objected  to  by  that  minority,  as  implying  a  conveyance  of 
office-power  from  minister  to  minister,  and  attended  with 
all  the  difficulties  of  a  lineal  succession.  Here,  then,  are 
the  principles  of  Democracy  in  actual  conflict  with  those 
of  ]\f  onai  chy,  as  well  as  with  the  belief  in  grace  or  power 
conferred  by  ministerial  succession.  So  the  Anti-pmdo- 
baptist  differs  in  an  important  dogma  from  the  Church¬ 
man,  who  lecogmses  the  fitness  and  sufficiency  of  infant 
baptism ,  inasmuch  as  the  former  deems  immersion  in 
water  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrament — and  not  to 
be  one  of  the  formal  accidents  of  the  rite,— and  requires  a 
personal  profession  of  faith  to  precede  reception  into  the 
congregation  of  Christ’s  flock.  Whether  for  differences 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Church  government,  or  even 
on  the  method  of  admission  to  Church  membership,  men 
are  required  to  refuse  to  assemble  together  in  Church 
communion,  and  to  separate  into  distinct  religious  com¬ 
munities,  is  a  question  which  cannot  fitly  be  considered  in 
this  work ;  but  even  these  barriers  to  Christian  union  do 
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not  exist  between  the  Churchman  and  the  Methodist. 
It  was  not  until  the  close  of  his  life — as  late,  indeed,  as 
1787 — that  John  Wesley,  by  ordaining  Church  ministers, 
produced  a  final  separation  of  his  own  followers  from  the 
Establishment ;  and  it  was  not  until  twenty-four  years 
later  that  the  leaders  of  the  Welsh  Methodists  formally 
separated  from  the  National  Church,  when  Thomas  Charles 
and  other  Episcopally-ordained  ministers,  set  apart,  in  the 
year  1811,  John  Elias  and  other  lay  teachers,  and  gave 
them  authority  to  administer  the  Christian  sacraments. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  origin  of  Welsh  Methodism. 
Howell  Harris  was  born  at  Talgarth,  in  the  county  of 
Brecon,  in  1714,  the  same  year  as  George  Whitefield,  just 
eleven  years  after  the  birth  of  John  Wesley.  He  went  to 
Oxford  in  1735,  where  he  was  entered  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall ; 
and,  although  he  had  been  promised  a  benefice,  he  grew 
weary  of  the  irregularities  and  immoralities  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  having  returned  to  Wales  without  taking  a 
degree,  he  lived  in  his  native  parish  of  Talgarth.  It 
however  appears,  from  his  autobiography,  that  he  often 
applied  for  holy  orders,  and  was  rejected  because  he  had 
preached  as  a  layman.* 

The  following  narrative  of  his  feelings  and  proceedings 
in  the  winter  of  1735,  after  he  returned  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  is  extracted  from  his  autobiography,  will  bring 
before  us  the  beginning  of  his  labours,  and  the  motives 
by  which  he  was  influenced : — 

*  The  extent  to  which  lay  teaching  prevailed  in  the  primitive 
Church  has  been  investigated  by  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  book  xiv.  chap.  4,  wherein  it  is  shown  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  employing  lay  teachers  existed  in  the  churches  of  Syria  and 
Africa;  and,  in  particular,  that  Origen  was  authorized  to  preach 
publicly  in  the  church  when  a  layman,  both  at  Jerusalem  and 
Caesarea ;  but  in  his  case  this  authority  was  given  by  the  bishops  of 
those  sees. 
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After  my  return,  I  was  occupied  in  going  from  house  to  house, 
until  I  had  visited  the  greatest  part  of  my  native  parish,  together 
with  those  of  neighbouring  ones ;  the  people  now  began  to  assemble 
by  vast  numbers,  so  that  the  houses  wherein  we  met  could  not  con¬ 
tain  them.  The  Word  was  attended  with  such  power,  that  many  on 
the  spot  cried  out  to  God  for  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  such  as  lived 
in  malice  confessed  their  sins,  making  peace  with  each  other,  and 
appeared  in  concern  about  their  eternal  state.  Eamily  worship  was 
set  up  in  many  houses,  and  the  churches,  as  far  as  I  had  gone,  were 
crowded,  and  likewise  the  Lord’s  table.  It  was  now  high  tune  for 
the  enemy  to  make  a  stand  in  another  manner ;  therefore,  he  not 
only  influenced  the  populace  to  revile  and  persecute  me,  but  caused 
the  magistrates  and  clergy  to  bestir  themselves — the  former  to 
threaten  me,  and  such  as  would  receive  me  to  their  houses,  with 
fines ;  while  the  latter  showed  their  indignation,  and  used  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  discourage  me  by  other  means.  This  put  some  stop  for 
a  short  time,  yet  it  could  not  extinguish  the  flame  that  was  kindled ; 
though  fear  kept  many  back,  yet  such  as  were  drawn  by  the  Divine 
attraction  could  not  be  affrighted,  and  I  continued  still  to  meet 
those  secretly,  and  also,  the  following  spring,  I  continued  in  going 
from  house  to  house  as  before,  speaking  to  all  that  were  inclined  to 
hear  me.  IBy  this  time  I  gained  acquaintance  'with  several  Dis¬ 
senters,  who  kindly  received  me  to  their  houses.  In  this  manner  I 
went  on,  till  advised  by  a  particular  friend,  the  latter  end  of  the 
summer,  in  1736,  to  set  up  a  school  at  Trefecca,  which  I  did,  but 
removed  from  thence  to  the  parish  church.  By  this  means,  many 
young  persons  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity,  and  came  to  be  further 
instructed  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  but  oh !  with  a  bleeding  heart  I 
now  think  of  many  of  them,  seeing  they  were  likely  to  end  in  the 
flesh  after  they  had  begun  well  in  the  spirit.  The  latter  end  of  this 
year,  a  man  went  about  to  instruct  young  people  to  sing  psalms ; 
this  gave  me  another  opportunity  to  show  my  love  to  my  dear  fel¬ 
low-sinners,  for  the  people,  being  met  to  learn  and  to  hear  him  sing, 
there  was  no  objection  made  any  more  than  to  assemblies  met  for 
cock-fighting  or  dancing.  I  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity ;  when  he 
had  done  teaching  them  to  sing,  I  would  give  them  a  word  of  ex¬ 
hortation,  and  thereby  many  were  brought  under  convictions,  and 
many  religious  societies  were  by  these  means  formed.  I  began  in 
imitation  of  the  societies  which  Dr.  W oodward  gave  an  account  of, 
in  a  little  treatise  he  wrote  on  that  head,  there  being  as  yet  no 
other  societies  of  the  kind  in  England  or  Wales,  the  English  Me¬ 
thodists  not  being  as  yet  heard  of,  though  the  Lord  was  now,  as  I 
found  afterwards,  working  on  some  of  them  in  Oxford  and  else¬ 
where  But  when  I  was  thus  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  opposition 
though  I  saw  no  proper  steps  which  I  could  securely  take,  yet  the 
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way  was  again  opened;  bnt  I  was  threatened  that  I  should  he 
silenced.  But,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  summer, 
in  1737,  a  certain  gentleman,  in  Radnorshire,  sent  for  me  to  dis¬ 
course  at  his  house.  This  stirred  the  curiosity  of  some  of  the  better 
sort  of  people  to  come  to  hear  me,  whilst  others,  in  conversing  with 
me,  had  their  prejudices  much  removed,  and  others  were  convinced. 

I  had  reason  to  believe  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  bless  my 
labours.  Though  I  still  continued  to  teach  school,  yet  I  went  out 
every  night  to  such  places  where  I  was  sent  for,  and  did  the  same 
on  the  holydays  and  on  the  Sabbath,  until  at  last,  about  the  latter 
end  of  this  year,  I  was  turned  out  of  my  school,  which  conduced  to 
enlarge  my  sphere.  After  this,  I  readily  complied  with  every  in¬ 
vitation,  and  went  wherever  I  was  sent  for,  by  day  and  night,  dis¬ 
coursing  generally  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  five  and  six  times 
a  day,  to  crowded  auditories.  Now  I  was  loaded  with  all  manner 
of  calumnies  from  all  quarters  :  the  magistrates  threatened  me,  the 
clergy  preached  against  me,  branding  me  with  the  character  of  a 
false  prophet  and  deceiver,  and  the  mob  was  active,  laying  in  wait 
with  intentions  of  mischief ;  yet,  during  all  this,  I  was  carried,  as  on 
the  wings  of  an  eagle,  triumphantly  above  all.  I  took  no  particular 
texts,  but  discoursed  freely  as  the  Lord  gave  me  utterance.  The 
gift  I  had  received  was,  as  yet,  to  convince  the  conscience  of  sin. 
There  appeared  now  a  general  reformation  in  several  counties. 
Public  diversions  became  unfashionable,  and  religion  became  the 
common  talk ;  places  of  divine  worship  were  everywhere  crowded  ; 
the  Welsh  charity-schools  began  now  to  spread,  by  the  procurement 
of  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones,  of  Llandowror,  and  people  in  general 
expressed  their  willingness  to  be  literally  instructed,  and  societies 
were  also  set  up  in  many  places.  About  this  time  I  heard,  by  a 
friend  that  came  from  London,  of  a  young  clergyman— namely,  Mr. 
Whitefield — that  preached  four  times  a  day,  and  was  much  blessed. 
In  hearing  this,  my  heart  was  united  to  him  in  such  a  manner,  that 
I  never  felt  the  like  connexion  with  any  one  before  ;  but  yet  I  had 
not  the  least  prospect  of  ever  seeing  him,  being  informed  that  he 
had  gone  beyond  sea,  it  being  his  first  voyage  to  America.  But  in 
the  beginning  of  January,  1738,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a 
letter  from  him ;  he  having  providentially  heard  of  me,  wrote  to  me, 
in  order  to  encourage  me  to  go  on.  I  was  at  this  time  greatly  dis¬ 
tressed  in  respect  to  my  itinerary  way  of  preaching,  yet  I  prosecuted 
my  work  with  the  utmost  activity.  Thus  I  went  on,  having  sweet 
fellowship  with  God  daily  in  private  prayer  and  at  the  Sacrament, 
which  I  constantly  attended.  Yet  still,  being  not  fully  settled  as  to 
my  method  of  proceeding,  I  was  shaken  by  Satan,  and  by  a  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  of  my  own  weakness  and  incapacity 
for  it ;  but  still  I  was  constrained  to  go  on  by  the  importunity  of  the 
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generality  of  the  people,  and  by  the  visible  good  tendency  of  my 
labours,  and  the  united  call  and  approbation  of  many  whom  I 
esteemed  as  gracious  ministers,  and  by  the  continual  power  I  felt 
with  me  in  the  work.  Thus  my  spirit  was  much  enlivened,  espe¬ 
cially  when  m  the  Lord’s  work,  and  I  feared  neither  men  nor  devils  ; 
such  power  and  courage  I  had  not  by  nature,  therefore  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  undoubtedly  supernatural  and  from  God.  As  to  the 
subject  of  my  discourse,  it  was  all  given  unto  me  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  without  the  least  premeditation ;  it  was  not  the  fruit  of  my 
memory,  for  naturally  my  memory  was  bad;  therefore  it  was  the 
effect  of  the  immediate  strong  impulse  which  I  felt  in  my  soul. 
Thus  I  went  on,  though  with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  others  of  bad 
intentions  should  take  occasion  to  go  about  after  my  example ; 
therefore  I  prayed  that  I  might  know  God’s  will  more  perfectly, 
whether  he  was  the  only  object  of  my  love  and  desire,  and  whether 
. 18  £  orD  and  salvation  of  my  fellow-sinners,  were  the  only  ob¬ 
jects  of  my  view.  And  after  examining  the  matter  thus,  I  had 
power  to  rely,  in  all  things,  on  the  strength  of  the  grace  that  is  in 
Clmst  Jesus  for  power  to  carry  me  through  the  great  work;  and 
that  if  his  honour  should  call  me  to  suffer,  to  be  imprisoned  and  tor¬ 
tured,  I  should  find  him  a  faithful  friend  in  every  trial,  in  death,  and 
to  afi  eternity.  By  this  time,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lowlands,  and  some 
other  young  clergymen,  were  called  in  Wales  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
m  the  same  extempore  manner  as  I  was.  Thus,  although  I  had 
many  comfortable  assurances  that  my  commission  was  from  above, 
yet  I  was  not  thoroughly  confirmed  about  it  in  my  own  heart,  until 
1  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  person  of  distinction,  to  render 
an  account  of  my  going  about  in  the  manner  I  did ;  then  these  words 
were  brought  with  power  to  my  soul,  from  Rev.  iii.  7,  8,  “  Behold 
I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it;”  and 
by  the  gracious  effect  this  left  on  my  soul,  I  am  confirmed  and  per¬ 
suaded  it  was  applied  to  me  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 


The  state  of  religion,  long  after  that  time,  in  North 
Wales,  is  thus  given,  in  the  Life  of  Charles  of  Bala. 


True  religion  had  forsaken  the  country.  There  was  nothing  like 
he  semblance  of  it  m  the  Church,  nor  was  there  much  of  it  amon* 

the  few  Dissenters  that  were  very  thinly  scattered  here  and  there 

ose  who  possessed  a  little  of  its  true  spirit  were  the  few  who  had 

dTeowI^T  DPartSVC°nVurt?  Pnneipa11'7  }T  the  l^ours  of 
,  Howland,  H.  Davis,  Howell  Harris,  and  W.  and  P.  Williams 

U187„rtT  T1  C7V,F  fT  SoUth  “1  itinerated  throng]! 

T  1  lab0ur  of  love  commenced  about  the  year  1740 

Though  their  converts  collectively  were  numerous,  yet, Compared 
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with  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  they  were  but  few.  Many  parts 
of  the  country  never  heard  the  sound  of  the  Gospel :  the  work,  there¬ 
fore,  was  in  a  great  measure  a  missionary  work.  No  more  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  or  of  his  Word  was  to  be  found  in  most  places  than  in 
an  heathen  land.  The  immoralities  and  ungodliness  which  prevailed 
were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  this  state  of  spiritual  ignorance. 
The  Bible  was  almost  an  unknown  book,  seldom  to  be  met  with, 
especially  in  the  houses  of  the  poor. 

Methodism  produced,  doubtless,  great  changes  in  many, 
whose  knowledge  of  religious  subjects  was  imperfect,  or 
whose  lives  were  careless  or  irreligious — and  a  thorough 
reformation  in  some,  whose  depravity  was  brutal,  and 
whose  vicious  practices  were  habitual,  and  in  whom  no 
less  violent  agency  than  religious  excitement  and  terror 
could  have  awakened  a  sense  of  danger.  The  moral 
miracles  which  are  claimed  for  Methodism  must,  never¬ 
theless,  be  regarded  with  distrust.  The  language  of  enthu¬ 
siasts — and  by  such  men  all  great  movements  are  produced 
— should  be  received  with  caution.  John  Wesley,  when  re¬ 
viewing,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  conduct  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  his  followers,  gives  way  to  the  lamentation,  that 
enthusiasm,  imaginary  inspiration,  the  dreams  of  a  heated 
imagination,  pride,  prejudice,  evil-surmising,  anger,  ma¬ 
lice,  and  all  grovelling  affections,  prevailed  amongst  them, 
rather  than  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  so  that  of  them 
might  be  repeated  what  had  been  said  of  the  heathen 
world — “  O  souls,  bowed  down  to  earth,  and  void  of 
God  !” 

Harris  travelled  throughout  the  country,  often  exposed 
to  violence  from  the  people,  and  to  persecutions  and  im¬ 
prisonments  from  the  civil  magistrate,  acting  upon  the 
convictions  of  duty,  which  he  has  thus  described  : — 

Thus  I  went  through  the  counties  of  South  Wales  the  second  time 
this  year.  Having  new  strength,  and  a  new  commission  from  the 
Lord,  I  was  followed  by  those,  in  general,  of  the  Established  Church, 
because  I  professed  myself  a  churchman,  and  that  I  had  no  intention 
to  draw  them  from  the  Church.  But  when  I  began  to  show  them 
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tlie  danger  thoroughly,  and  that  the  doctrine  they  heard  was  not 
of  our  articles  and  homilies,  nor  maintained  by  the  old  reformers, 
hut  that  it  was  the  covenant  of  works,  in  the  whole  or  in  parts  ;  and 
that  it  was  morality,  and  not  Christ,  that  was  preached  almost 
everywhere  then,  I  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  Church, 
though  all  this  while  I  was  endeavouring  to  revive  it.  The  Dissenters, 
at  first,  liked  me  much,  as  I  was  encouraging  the  people  to  go  any¬ 
where  to  hear  where  Christ  was  preached,  and  where  they  found 
most  benefit ;  and  when  they  found  their  places  of  worship  thronged 
by  such  means,  I  was,  for  some  time,  much  respected  by  all  parties, 
and  did  not  want  encouragement  from  such  party  to  join  them. 
But  the  Lord  kept  me,  ah  this  while,  from  meddling  with  the  differ¬ 
ences  and  controversies  about  the  externals  of  religion,  for  I  dreaded 
the  consequences  this  would  produce  to  souls  newly  awakened, 
therefore,  for  many  reasons,  being  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that 
I  was  called  to  labour  as  a  member  in  the  national  church,  my  con¬ 
science  did  not  permit  me  to  dissent;  and  when  I  came  to  see  the 
bigotry  of  some  parties,  and  lukewarmness  and  wordly-mindedness 
of  others,  with  their  legal  method  of  preaching,  I  began  to  bear  my 
testimony  agamst  them ;  then  many  waxed  cold  towards  me,— others 
disputed  with  me,  and  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  weaken  my 
hands  as  much  as  they  could. 


Another  extract  describes  his  labours : _ 

I  am  writing  this  in  the  year  1749,  being  thirty-five  years  of  a£e, 
three  sevens  of  which  I  spent  in  vanity ;  and  in  the  two  last  seven 
years,  I  was  called  by  our  Lord,  and  followed  the  Lamb  of  God. 

ly  good  Lord,  as  I  have  already  said,  gave  me  (without  premedita¬ 
tion)  the  necessary  light,  utterance,  and  bodily  strength,  instanta¬ 
neously,  whenever  I  was  to  discourse.  He  enabled  me,  seven  years 
to  do  tlus,  mostly  out  of  doors,  in  all  weathers,  every  day  (very  few 
excepted),  generally  three  or  four  times,  and  frequently  five  times 
to  ride  from  eight,  to  twenty  Welsh  miles,  (twenty  of  which  are 
equal  to  thirty  English  miles,)  and  upwards,  over  hills  and  dangerous 
places,  through  floods,  ice,  and  snow,  and  he  preserved  me  that  I 
never  received  any  material  hurt,  though  I  often  fell  from  my 


Ihe  association  of  the  Welsh  Methodists — an  assembly 
similar  in  character  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  appears 
to  have  originated  as  early  as  January,  1742-3,  when  the 
first  meeting  was  holden,  and  a  record  of  their  proceedings 
from  that  time  is  preserved  in  a  book,  at.  Trefecca,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  following  entry  : _ 
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Tlie  brethren  in  Wales  met,  about  two  years  (once  a  month,  and 
once  in  two  months,  in  1740)  before  the  date  of  this  book,  and  ex¬ 
amined  many  of  the  exhorters,  but  no  settled  agreement  was  formed 
till  the  date  of  this  book,  when  Mr.  Whitefield  was  sent  for,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  the  will  of  the  Lord,  by  the  united  light  of  all  the 
brethren,  after  freely  waiting  upon  him,  and  debating  the  whole 
matter,  that  the  superintendents  and  private  exhorters  should  be 
the  order  among  the  lay  brethren ;  that  Harris  should  inspect  them 
all ;  that  the  ordained  ministers  should  go  about  as  far  as  they  could, 
and  that  the  superintendents  should  have  certain  districts,  and  the 
private  exhorters  should  inspect  only  one  or  two  societies,  and 
follow  them  ordinary  calling. 

Hams’s  reasons  for  continuing  a  member  of  the  Church 
are  thus  given:  — 

I  still  remained  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  I 
am  blamed  for  my  conformity  by  people  of  all  denominations  ;  yet 
I  cannot  but  rejoice  on  this  account,  and  of  the  good  work  that  the 
Lord  began  in  the  Established  Church,  and  I  hope  it  is  a  leaven  that 
will  effectually  operate.  I  recommend  the  peaceable  spirit  that  re¬ 
mains  still  in  the  Established  Church,  which  tolerates  such  as  differ 
from  it,  and  does  not  quench  these  small  efforts  of  a  revival  in  it :  I 
look  on  this  as  a  token  of  good  to  me.  I  find  His  presence  always 
in  the  worship  and  ordinances,  and  have  great  freedom  to  wrestle  in 
prayer  for  it,  and  a  strong  confidence  that  God  would  receive  and 
revive  this  work  in  it.  However,  in  this  faith  and  persuasion  only, 
I  can  testify  that  I  was  called  to  abide  in  it ;  and,  not  on  account  of 
any  prejudice  against  any  other  party,  I  abode  in  it  to  this  day. 
Several  were  going  to  the  Dissenters,  and  other  parties,  and  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  declare  against  them,  by  laying  the  following 
reasons  and  Scripture -proofs  before  them, — as  the  example  of  the 
prophets  of  old  and  good  men,  who  abode  in  the  J ewish  church,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  degeneracy  in  every  respect ;  and  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  attended  service  at  the  hour  of  prayer  in  the  same 
church,  though  they  knew  that  that  church  was  to  be  abolished. 
Nor  did  the  apostle  exhort  the  sincere  to  forsake  the  Corinthian 
church,  notwithstanding  the  many  irregularities  therein ;  and  our 
Saviour,  after  his  ascension,  did  not  advise  his  people  in  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  to  leave  that  church  of  which  they  were  members, 
and  go  to  another ;  no ;  but  to  reform  that  which  was  blamable, 
and  to  become  the  salt  of  others.  So,  in  regard  to  ourselves,  though 
we  are  but  poor,  inconsiderable,  and  despicable  members  of  this 
church,  yet  the  Lord  hath  done  great  things  in  the  nation  by  this 
revival,  and  he  can  make  us  the  salt  of  this  church  and  nation. 
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Again,  we  find  the  following  description  of  his  later 
years  : — 

In  the  year  1764,  we  agreed  with  the  vicar  to  have  a  monthly 
sacrament  at  our  parish  church,  which  had  only  been  administered 
four  times  a  year  before.  On  Sunday,  February  5th,  1764,  we  re- 
ceh  cd  the  first  monthly  sacrament,  This  was  a  great  day,  indeed — 
the  first  time  we  had  the  communion,  according  to  our  wish  and  re¬ 
quest  ;  and  this  privilege  has  been  given  us  in  answer  to  our  prayer, 
and  is  a  further  open  proof  of  our  Saviour’s  love  to  us.  We  were 
happy  in  the  morning  in  exhorting,  and  went  happily  together  to 
the  public  service,  and,  I  trust,  in  one  spirit  to  the  Lord’s  table. 
The  19th  of  this  month,  our  people  sat  for  the  first  time  in  the 
gallery  of  the  parish  church  to  sing,  and  ever  since  continue  to  do  so 
every  Sunday.  While  the  people  were  singing  to-day  at  church, 
such  a  glory  fell  on  me,  and,  I  thought,  filled  the  church,  as  words 
cannot  express.  We  are  happy  in  this  and  many  other  respects, 
having  our  public  and  private  meetings  daily,  and  on  Sundays  be¬ 
fore  going  to  church,  and  when  we  return,  without  any  molestation, 
at  Trefecca.  And  as  the  late  revival  in  religion  began  in  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  we  think  it  not  necessary  or  prudent  to  separate 
ourselves  from  it,  but  our  duty  to  abide  in  it,  and  to  go  to  our  parish 
church  every  Sunday,  to  join  in  the  prayers,  to  hear  the  reading  of 
God’s  word,  and  to  use  the  ordinances  ;  and  we  find  that  our  Saviour 
meets  us  there,  by  making  them  a  blessing  to  our  souls. 

His  labours  as  an  itinerant  preacher  began  before  the 
practice  was  adopted  by  Wesley,  or  Whitefield;  and  whilst 
they  did  not  resort  to  out-door  preaching  until  1739,  he 
had,  before  that  time,  been  accustomed  to  address  assem¬ 
blies  in  the  open  air.  After  seventeen  years  of  labour 
throughout  the  whole  of  Wales,  and  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  settled,  in  1752,  at  Trefecca,  in  his  native  parish, 
where  he  preached  daily,  and  where  people  flocked,  some 
to  hear,  and  some  to  dwell  near  him  ;  and  here  he  died 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  21st  July,  1773.  The 
following  account  of  his  funeral  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Lady  Huntingdon  to  Mr.  Romaine  : _ 

On  the  day  he  was  interred,  we  had  some  special  seasons  of  divine 
influence,  both  upon  converted  and  unconverted.  It  was  a  day  never  to 
be  forgotten,  but,  I  think,  ought  to  be  remembered  with  holy  wonder 
and  gratitude  by  all  who  were  present.  Not  fewer  than  twenty 
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thousand  people  were  assembled  on  this  solemn  occasion,  and  we 
had  abundance  of  students  in  the  college,  and  all  the  ministers  and 
exhorters,  who  collected  from  various  parts  to  pay  their  last  tribute 
to  the  remains  of  a  great  man.  We  had  three  stages  erected,  and 
nine  sermons  addressed  to  the  vast  multitudes,  hundreds  of  whom 
were  dissolved  in  tears.  Fifteen  clergymen  were  present,  six  of 
whom  blew  the  Gospel  trumpet  with  great  power  and  freedom. 
Though  we  had  enjoyed  much  of  the  gracious  presence  of  God  in 
our  assemblies  before,  yet  I  think  I  never  saw  so  much  at  any  time 
as  on  that  day,  especially  when  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered : 
God  poured  out  his  Spirit  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Many  old 
Christians  told  me  they  had  never  seen  so  much  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  riches  of  his  grace,  nor  felt  so  much  of  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  before. 

In  1747,  in  the  lifetime  of  Howell  Harris,  the  first 
meeting-house  provided  by  the  Welsh  Methodists  was 
erected  at  Builth,  in  Breconshire,  and  in  the  following 
year  two  chapels  were  erected  by  them  in  Carmarthen¬ 
shire.  Before  we  part  from  Howell  Harris,  some  allusion 
is  unavoidable  to  that  remarkable  woman,  Selina, 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
influential  leaders  of  Methodism,  but  of  whom  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  his  autobiography.  Her  first  visit  to 
Trefecca  was  in  the  summer  of  1748,  on  her  progress 
through  Wales,  accompanied  by  several  ministers  of  the 
Church  and  lay  members,  who  preached  daily  in  some 
town  or  village  through  which  they  passed.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  she  spent  some  days  at  Trefecca,  accompanied  by 
her  daughters,  from  one  of  whom,  Lady  Frances  Hunting¬ 
don,  we  have  the  following  account  of  their  sojourn  : — 

Whilst  there,  we  had  sermons  preached,  four  or  five  times  a  day, 
to  immense  crowds,  who  had  collected  from  all  the  adjacent  country. 
The  divine  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God  was  very  evidently  afforded 
with  his  Word,  and  many  were  added  unto  the  Lord’s  people.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Griffith  Jones  preached  in  a  large  field,  from 
that  passage  in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
“  What  shall  I  cry  ?”  there  was  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of 
the  grace  and  power  of  God  over  the  assembled  multitude,  so  that 
many  were  deeply  convinced  of  their  misery  and  guilt,  and  cried 
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aloud  in  the  most  awful  manner.  When  the  sermon  was  ended, 
Lady  Huntingdon  inquired  of  many  of  those  who  had  been  so 
affected,  the  cause  of  their  loud  and  bitter  cries.  Most  of  them  re¬ 
plied,  that  they  were  so  powerfully  and  deeply  convinced  of  their 
sinfulness,  and  awful  condition  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  they  were 
afraid  he  never  would  have  mercy  on  them.  The  people  generally, 
through  the  whole  assembly,  seemed  greatly  bowed  down  and 
humbled  before  the  Lord;  and  many  said  they  should  never  forget 
the  time  when  God  was  so  gracious  unto  them.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion,  when  Mr.  Howlands  preached  at  a  small  town  in  Carmarthen¬ 
shire,  God  accompanied  the  W  ord  in  a  very  powerful  manner.  It 
was  remarkable  at  this  season,  that  as  sinners  were  generally  under 
a  most  distressing  sense  of  their  guilt,  so  the  people  of  God  were 
sensibly  refreshed  and  comforted.  Their  souls  were  magnifying  the 
Lord,  and  rejoicing  in  God  their  Saviour,  who  hath  done  such  great 
things  for  them;  while  others,  in  distressing  agony,  were  crying  out, 
“  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?”* 

In  1767,  Lady  Huntingdon  acquired  from  Howell 
Harris,  a  lease  of  some  property  at  Trefecca,  and  founded 
a  college  there  for  educating  ministers  for  her  chapels, 
which  had  been  hitherto  supplied  by  clergymen  of  the 
English  Church.  Her  arrangements  were  marked  by  her 
natural  generosity  of  character.  She  fed,  clothed,  and 
educated  the  students  gratuitously  j  and  many  of  the  per¬ 
sons  trained  there  afterwards  entered  into  Orders  in  the 
Church.  The  following  description  of  the  place  is  con¬ 
tained  m  her  life.  Trefecca  House,  in  the  parish  of 
Talgarth,  South  Wales,  was  an  ancient  structure,  and  sup- 


*  Similar  scenes  accompanied  the  preaching  of  John  Wesley 
and  have  called  forth  the  following  remarks  by  his  biographer 
A  powerful  doctrine,  preached  with  passionate  sincerity,  with 
ervid  zeal,  and  with  vehement  eloquence,  produced  a  powerful  effect 
upon  weak  minds,  ardent  feelings,  and  disordered  fancies.  There 
are  passions  which  are  as  infectious  as  the  plague,  and  fear  itself  is 
not  more  so  than  fanaticism.  When  the  preacher,  instead  of  exhort¬ 
ing  his  auditors  to  commune  with  their  own  hearts,  and  in  their 
chambers,  and  be  stiff,  encouraged  them  to  throw  off  all  restraint  and 
abandon  themselves  to  mixed  sensations  of  mind  and  body  the  con 
sequences  were  what  might  be  anticipated. 
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posed  to  have  been  part  of  an  old  castle,  erected  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  II.  The  date  over  the  entrance, 
now  almost  effaced,  is  1176.  This  building  was  opened 
as  a  college  for  religious  and  literary  instruction,  and  the 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  preaching  of  the  Everlasting 
Gospel,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1768,  the  anniversary  of 
Lady  Huntingdon’s  birthday,  by  the  Rev.  George  White- 
field,  who  preached  from  Exodus,  xx.  24,  “  In  all  places 
where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  bless 
thee.”  And  on  the  following  Sabbath-day  he  addressed 
a  congregation  of  some  thousands,  who  assembled  in  the 
court  before  the  college ;  his  text,  on  this  occasion,  wTas 
— “  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ.”  It  belongs  to  our  notice  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  to  mention  the  controversy 
which  was  provoked  by  the  statements  of  doctrine  pro¬ 
claimed  by  John  Wesley,  in  the  minutes  of  Conference, 
held  the  7th  August,  1770,  and  which  ultimately  divided 
the  Methodist  community  into  two  bodies — those  who 
followed  Wesley,  to  whom  Arminianism  was  imputed; 
and  those  who,  with  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  pro¬ 
claimed  their  adherence  to  the  Calvinistic  system,  which, 
they  contended,  was  conveyed  in  the  Articles,  Homilies, 
and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  who  are  known 
in  Wales  by  the  name  of  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  in 
England  by  the  name  of  Whitefieldists,  or  the  connexion 
of  Lady  Huntingdon,  or  the  followers  of  Rowland  Hill. 
The  protest,  drawn  up  and  circulated  by  the  Countess, 
possesses  sufficient  interest  to  be  here  given,  as  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrines  and  views  of  discipline  then  held  by 
the  Calvinistic  Methodist  congregations:— 

The  above  minutes,  given  by  Mr.  John  Wesley,  in  conference 
with  others,  we  think  ourselves  obliged,  in  justice  to  our  owu  con¬ 
sciences,  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  disavow,  believing  such  prin- 
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ciples  repugnant  to  Scripture,  and  the  whole  plan  of  man’s  salvation 
under  tlie  new  covenant,  as  also  to  the  foundation  of  that  Church  to 
which  we  profess  to  belong,  and  which  is  established  in  this  Kingdom, 
by  its  Articles,  Homilies,  and  Liturgy,  as  its  Confession  of  Faith. 
In  union  with  this  and  all  other  Protestant  and  Keformed  Churches, 
we  hold  faith  alone  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the  sinner’s  justifi¬ 
cation,  sanctification,  righteousness,  and  complete  redemption;  and 
that  he,  the  only  wise  God,  our  Saviour,  is  the  first  and  the  last,  the 
Author  and  Finisher,  the  beginning  and  end  of  man’s  salvation, 
wholly  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  to  complete  and  perfect  all  those 
who  believe.  And  that,  under  this  covenant  of  free  grace  for  man, 
he  does  grant  repentance,  remission  of  sins,  and  meetness  for  glory, 
for  the  full  and  true  salvation  to  eternal  life ;  and  that  all  called  good 
works  are  alike  the  act  of  his  free  grace  to  man,  through  faith,  as  a 
part  of  that  covenant,  which  can  sensibly  contain  nothing  else  suit¬ 
able  to  the  very  nature  of  it.  Being  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained,  we  should  walk 
in  them.  Thus,  the  works  of  faith,  and  those  of  a  Pharisee,  through 
his  own  natural  powers,  become  separated,  as  St.  James  shows  by 
the  works  he  treats  of,  which  are  set  forth  in  Abraham  and  Kahab,  as 
the  most  eminent  instances  the  Holy  Spirit  has  recorded  of  faith, 
— and  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.  We  altogether  desire  no 
other  salvation  than  what  is  derived  by  this  alone,  believing  all 
promises  are  vested  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  him  as  his  purchase  to 
be  dispensed,  that  so  it  may  be  all  of  grace,  by  faith  in  himself  alone, 
and  works  only  as  the  manifestation  and  natural  fruit  of  that  faith 
which  saves.  Upon  the  most  impartial  survey  of  these  minutes,  we 
find,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  one  uniform  and  positive  contra¬ 
diction  to  these  known  principles  and  experience  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  And  as  all  under  the  name  of  Methodists  may  and  are  too 
generally  supposed  to  hold  principles  essentially  the  same,  we  there¬ 
fore  desire  to  be  considered  as  having  no  approbation  of,  or  hand  in, 
the  establishment  of  such  doctrines,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  nor 
answerable  in  any  degree,  towards  God  or  man,  for  the  bad  conse¬ 
quences  so  justly  feared  from  them,  considering  them  as  destructive 
to  the  very  foundation  of  Christianity,— and  this  distinct  from  all 
private  judgments  of  men,  who  may  be  led  into  various  opinions 
upon  these  essentials.  While  Mr.  Wesley  held  these  fundamental 
principles,  (though  with  some  particular  judgments  of  his  own  upon 
Scripture,  which  wanted  the  approbation  of  many,)  we  trusted  the 
foundation  stood  sure  with  him,  till,  under  his  own  hand,  he  has 
proved  to  all  Christians,  as  well  as  all  men  of  sense,  the  contrary, 
by  the  clear  and  explicit  manner  in  which  he  now  avows  his  endeavour 
to  establish  salvation  by  works.  We  mean  to  enter  into  no  con¬ 
troversy  on  the  subject,  but,  separated  from  party  bigotry,  and  all 
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personal  prejudice  to  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Conference  of  his  friends, 
do,  as  Christians,  Protestants,  and  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  hereby  most  solemnly  protest  against  the  doctrines  con¬ 
tained  in  these  minutes  ;  and,  as  those  who,  with  a  single  eye,  stand 
out  for  what  we  believe  to  he  the  truth  in  Jesus,  we  appeal  to  him 
for  our  honest  and  upright  meaning  in  this,  wishing  to  show  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  all  others,  every  kindness  due  to  them  as  men,  while 
we  are  forced  by  conscience  to  disavow  his  principles. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  some  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  Church  sought  relief  from  subscription  to  the 
Articles  of  the  Church,  in  1772,  Lady  Huntingdon,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  opposed  the 
application  ;  and  in  her  life  is  found  a  letter  to  her  from 
Edmund  Burke,  assuring  her  that  the  measure  should 
receive  his  determined  opposition. 

An  association  of  the  Welsh  Methodists  assembled  for 
many  years  at  Trefecca,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  chapel.  Mr.  Toplady,  who  attended  one  of  these 
meetings  in  1776,  thus  describes  the  assembly : — 

On  the  anniversary-day  in  Wales,  the  congregation  was  so  large, 
that  the  chapel  would  not  have  contained  a  fourth  part  of  the  people, 
who  were  supposed  to  amount  to  three  thousand.  No  fewer  than 
1300  horses  were  turned  into  one  large  field  adjoining  the  college, 
besides  what  were  stationed  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  The 
carriages,  also,  were  unusually  numerous. 

The  Countess  of  Huntingdon  died  in  1791,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  lease  of  Trefecca  expired,  and  the  college 
which  she  founded  was  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Many  years  after  this  time,  another  institution 
was  founded,  and  new  buildings  were  provided  at  Trefecca 
for  educating  men  for  the  ministry  amongst  the  Welsh 
Methodists. 

William  Williams,  of  Panty-Celyn,  who  was  born  near 
Llandovery,  in  Carmarthenshire,  in  1717,  was  the  son  of 
a  small  farmer,  and  appears  to  have  early  acquired  strong 
religious  impressions  from  the  preaching  of  Howell  Harris. 
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He  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and  served  for  three  years  two 
curacies  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Breconshire,  Llan- 
wyrtid  and  Llandewi  Abergwesin,  of  which  the  patronage, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  tithes,  are  annexed  to  the 
bishopric  of  St.  David’s.  He  was  not  admitted  into  priest’s 
orders,  and  the  reason  assigned  by  his  biographer  for  the 
refusal  of  the  Bishop  to  ordain  him  a  presbyter  is,  that 
he  preached  in  other  places  besides  the  parishes  under 
his  care.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  acted  under  the 
advice  ofWhitefield  (who  encouraged  him  to  itinerate),  and 
to  have  preached  in  the  fields  and  highways — a  step  which 
he  afterwards  regarded  as  indiscreet,  and  regretted, 
thinking  his  usefulness  might  have  been  greater,  had  he 
evinced  more  caution  and  prudence,  and  a  greater  reve¬ 
rence  for  established  authority.  He  was  the  first  person 
who  administered  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  a  Welsh  Methodist 
chapel.  This  was  about  1756  ;  and,  for  the  remaining 
thirty-five  years  of  his  life,  he  preached  and  adminis¬ 
tered  the  Holy  Communion  monthly.  He  died,  in  1791, 
in  the  place  of  his  birth,  Llanfair-ar-Bryn. 

His  labours  in  visiting  and  preaching  to  the  several 
Methodist  congregations  in  the  Principality  were  great ; 
and  in  a  letter,  written  by  himself  shortly  before  his  death, 
he  says : — 

My  days  are  drawing  to  an  end ;  my  course  is  nearly  run.  I  have 
had  a  long  life ;  I  am  now  seventy -three  years  old.  My  strength 
would  yet  he  pretty  good,  were  it  not  for  the  affliction  my  Heavenly 
Bather  has  laid  on  me.  I  have  been  preaching  for  the  last  forty- 
three  years,  and  have  travelled  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  every 
week  during  that  period.  I  had  four  or  five  long  journeys,  last  spring, 
through  the  counties  of  South  Wales ;  each  was  about  a  fortnight 
space,  and  I  travelled  each  time  two  hundred  miles.  I  intended 
going  through  North  Wales,  hut  these  long  journeys  have,  together 
with  my  complaint,  so  weakened  me,  that  I  have  no  hope  of 
mending. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  his  itinerant 
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labours,  when  it  is  stated  that  he  travelled,  in  his  various 
journeys,  a  distance  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  lour  times 
the  circumference  of  our  earth.  His  greatest  and  most 
enduring  influence  was  acquired  by  his  poetic  talents, 
which  were  employed,  not  only  in  the  composition  ol 
Welsh  hymns,  which  are  in  general  use  throughout  the 
Principality  by  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  but  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  English  hymns,  of  which  one  collection,  called 
Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David,  was  published  when  he  was 
young,  and  another,  called  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  was  printed 
at  the  request  of  Lady  Huntingdon.  It  is  said  ol  one  ol 
the  early  Florentine  painters — 

He  never  began  bis  work  without  prayer,  and  so  entirely  did  his 
subject  fill  his  soul,  that  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  tears 
when  representing  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  Hence,  he  con¬ 
sidered  what  he  painted  as  a  special  gift  from  Heaven,  and  never 
ventured  to  improve  it.* 

The  feelings  of  the  Welsh  poet  resembled  those  of  the 
Florentine  painter;  and  amongst  the  directions  which 
Williams  gave  for  the  guidance  of  other  composers,  are 

found  the  following  rules  : — 

Never  to  attempt  to  compose  a  hymn  till  they  feel  their  souls 
near  heaven,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  then  the 
Spirit  will  be  ready  to  bless  the  work. 

To  those  amongst  our  English  countrymen  who  legal d 
the  Welsh  Methodist  preachers  of  the  last  age  as  ignorant 
fanatics,  who  roused  the  tumultuous  passions  of  their 
hearers,  without  instructing  them  in  the  form  of  sound 
words,  and  undervalued  personal  godliness ;  and  to  those 
members  of  the  Methodist  community  in  Wales,  who 
regard  the  Establishment  as  unscriptural,  and  are 
combined  for  its  destruction,  the  following  passages  from 
letters  addressed  by  William  Williams,  within  a  year  of 

*  Hand-Book  of  the  History  of  Painting,  by  Dr.  Franz  Kugler; 
chap.  ii.  s.  32.  Fra  Giovanni  Angelica  da  Fiesole. 
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his  death,  to  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala,  will  not  be  without 
an  instructive  value. 

Parity  Celyn,  May  28th,  1790. 

I  wish,  you  all  success  in  your  association.  I  can  assure  you  that 
my  spirit  is  with  you,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  v  ill  likewise  abide  in  and  with  you,  to  lead  and  direct  you  to 
all  truth,  love,  and  harmony,  peace  and  concord,  and  also  gloriously 
deliver  you  from  all  envyings  and  strife,  and  at  the  same  time  enable 
you  to  keep  a  watchful  and  jealous  eye  over  each  other’s  life,  doc¬ 
trine,  and  behaviour,  in  pure  love  and  charity.  I  hope  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  make  you  strong  against  innumerable  assaults  of  the 
grand  enemy,  who  continually  tempts  to  some  false  and  erroneous 
step  m  our  most  holy  religion ;  sometimes  to  lukewarmness,  indif¬ 
ference,  and  indolence,  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  bigotry,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  party  zeal,  on  the  other ;  and  at  another  time  he  tempts 
to  a  loose,  irregular,  careless  life,  as  well  as  to  pride,  self-conceit,  or 
false  opinions,  and  every  heresy.  Know,  my  dear  brother,  that 
now,  as  well  as  in  the  Apostles’  time,  errors  are  conceived  and 
brought  forth  amongst  sects  and  denominations  of  people,  and  boldly 
preached,  without  shame  or  fear.  But  as  Methodism  has  hitherto 
been  kept  clear  from  these  pernicious  and  destructive  tares,  I  hope 
the  Lord  will  preserve  us  to  the  end ;  and  as  we  have  continued 
now  nearly  sixty  years  orthodox  in  the  faith,  notwithstanding  dread¬ 
ful  attacks  from  without  and  within,  I  doubt  not  but  that  we  shall 
spend  a  century  without  erring  in  life  or  doctrine ;  yea,  I  believe 
that  God  will  take  care  of  us  as  a  body  for  ages  and  generations  to 
come,  and  make  us  a  blessing  in  the  land,  as  we  have  hitherto  been 
to  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Exhort  each  other  to  search 
the  Scriptures  diligently,  that  you  may  be  strong  in  the  word  of 
God.  Indeed,  there  are  palpable  and  dreadful  errors  in  the  country, 
and  new  and  destructive  heresies  brought  to  light,  which  for  a  long¬ 
time  had  been  dead  and  buried — such  as  denying  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  which  is  the  foundation  of  Christianity ;  and  also  the  Divi¬ 
nity  and  Sonship  of  Christ.  They  say  that  some  of  the  Baptists 
deny  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour :  they  cannot  bear  the  word  Divine 
blood  ;  they  preach  that  his  blood — by  which  we  understand  his 
suffeiings  and  death  as  a  satisfaction  for  sin —  is  no  better  than  the 
blood  of  a  common  man,  which  is  horrible  to  think  of.  It  is  asserted, 
also,  that  they  do  not  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  but,  dipping  the  person  in  water,  they  repeat  that  verse 
Gal.  vi.  14.  Believe  me,  dear  Charles,  the  Antitrinitarian,  the  So- 
cinian,  and  Arian  doctrines  gain  ground  daily.  Our  unwary  new¬ 
born  Methodist  preachers  know  nothing  of  these  things ;  therefore 
pray  much  that  no  drop  of  the  pernicious  and  poisonous  liquor  may 
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be  mingled  with,  or  privately  thrown  into,  the  good,  delicious,  and 
living  water,  from  the  divine  fountain  of  which  the  honest  Methodist 
drinks.  Exhort  the  young  preachers  to  study,  next  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  doctrines  of  our  old  celebrated  Deformers,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  three  Creeds — 
namely,  the  Apostles’  Creed,  tlieNicene,  and  the  Athanasian.  They 
will  see  there  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  deep  things  of 
God,  set  forth  in  a  most  excellent  and  suitable  maimer.  They  are 
a  most  sound  form  of  words  on  the  high  and  spiritual  things  of  God. 
The  larger  and  lesser  Catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  with 
their  Confession  of  Faith,  are  deserving  of  the  greatest  respect  and 
acceptance.  These,  altogether,  are  some  of  the  grandest  and  most 
illustrious  beauties  of  the  Deformation.  I  think  our  young  exhorters 
should  study  such  orthodox  truths  over  and  over  again,  with  great 
care,  that  they  may  clearly  understand  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
our  creed,  and  preach  in  a  suitable  way  on  those  noble  subjects. 
Demember  me  most  affectionately  to  all  the  brethren  in  the  Lord ; 
I  don’t  think  I  shall  see  them  again  before  we  meet  in  the  great  Day 
of  Judgment.  The  greatest  thing  I  now  desire  is,  that  I  may  love 
the  great  God  who  took  upon  him  our  nature,  that  he  might  redeem 
such  vile,  guilty  creatures  as  we  are.  May  the  Lord  prosper  you 
more  and  more,  my  dear  brother,  in  the  great  work  of  the  ministry. 
This  is  from  one  that  loves  you  in  the  Lord. 

Parity  Celyn,  Jan.  1,  1791. 

Deceive  these  lines  from  one  that  cannot  converse  with  you  face 
to  face.  I  have  been  very  ill,  and  past  all  recovery,  in  my  own 
opinion  and  that  of  others,  and  yet  I  am  alive,  for  some  secret  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Lord.  I  found  that  nothing  could  assuage  my  pain,  and 
stop  the  sickness  of  the  stomach,  until  the  Lord  himself  became  my 
physician,  and  that  came  to  pass  in  consequence  of  the  Church 
taking  up  my  case,  and  praying  earnestly  at  the  door  of  mercy,  and 
the  Lord,  according  to  his  promise,  answered  their  prayers.  And 
I  have  this  moment  to  believe  that  one  earnest  prayer  is  more 
effectual  in  my  case  than  all  the  doctors  in  the  world:  so  the 
Apostle  teaches  and  avers  :  “  Is  there  any  sick  among  you  P  Let  him 
call  the  elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him ;  and  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him 
up.”  James,  v.  14,  15.  And  I  believe  that  some  hundreds  of 
prayers  were  offered  up  for  me  in  this  illness  ;  and  in  answer  to  these 
prayers,  that  verse,  “  I  shall  not  die,  but  live  and  declare  the  works 
of  the  Lord,”  came  with  such  power  into  my  mind,  that  I  believed 
that  I  should  be  raised  up  for  a  time.  And  now  my  most  beloved 
and  tender  Father  has  made  me  easy,  though  I  am  still  confined  to 
my  chamber.  He  gives  me  whatever  I  ask  him.  I  never  had 
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before  so  much  faith  to  pray  as  I  have  now  I  know  that  it  was  the 
Lord  that  laid  this  affliction  on  me ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
whether  I  live  or  die  it  shall  prove  a  blessing  to  me.  I  acquired 
more  knowledge  of  myself  and  of  God’s  goodness  in  these  ten 
weeks  than  I  did  during  the  forty  years  that  are  gone  by.  The 
Bible,  which  I  read  before,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  edification 
of  others,  I  now  peruse  entirely  for  myself,  as  the  only  book  by 
which  I  shall  be  tried  in  the  great  judgment.  And  though  I  had 
hundreds  of  books,  yet  I  had  no  taste  nor  pleasure  in  any  of  them 
like  the  Bible.  I  looked  out  in  it  for  the  most  searching  passages — 
those  that  probed  the  deepest  into,  and  bore  the  hardest  against 
flesh  and  nature,  and  I  perceived  that  grace  and  mercy  appeared 
more  conspicuous,  even  in  these  parts,  than  the  threatenings ;  and  I 
saw  that  there  is  an  escape  and  deliverance  to  us  at  last,  in  all  the 
chastisements  and  afflictions  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  I  came  to 
see  that  religion  consists  of  three  parts  :  firstly,  correct  knowledge 
respecting  the  plan  of  salvation,  the  eternal  covenant  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  to  pay  the  mighty  debt  of  sinners,  and  all  the 
grand  truths  of  the  new  covenant,  election,  providence,  and  re¬ 
demption.  I  have  made  a  considerable  progress  in  this  knowledge 
or  fight  some  years,  for  it  was  the  joy  of  my  heart ;  so  that  I  was 
delighted  with  every  book,  every  sermon,  and  every  preacher,  whose 
great  aim  and  endeavour  was  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  Christ’s 
person,  the  infinite  value  of  his  sacrifice,  and  the  prevailing  power 
of  his  ad\  ocacy  and  mtercession,  together  with  the  great  privileges 
of  salvation,  that  came  through  him.  The  works  of  Dr.  Owen,  Dr. 
Goodwin,  Usher,  Harvey,  and  others  of  that  stamp,  were  very 
useful  in  enlightening  my  understanding  in  these  great  truths.  In 
my  sickness,  I  came  to  perceive,  secondly,  that  I  was  very  defective 
in  one  point,  not  less  excellent  than  the  other,  that  is,  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  close  and  near  connexion  with  God  in  all  my  dealings  with 
the  world,  and  in  the  ways  and  ordinances  of  religion.  We  find 
that  the  saints  under  the  Old  Testament  had  attained  this  point.  It 
is  said  of  Abraham,  that  he  was  the  friend  of  God  ;  that  he  conversed 
with  him,  and  held  sweet  and  glowing  fellowship  and  intercourse  with 
him.  St.  Paul  says  of  himself,  and  those  in  his  days,  “  Our  conversa¬ 
tion  is  hi  Heaven.”  And  St.  John  says,  “  Our  fellowship  is,  in¬ 
deed,  with  the  Father,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  There  is 
abundance  of  great  and  precious  promises  for  the  obtaining  of  this 
inestimable  privilege  of  nearness  to  and  acquaintance  with  God : 
such  is  the  following :  “  I  the  Lord  do  keep  it.  I  will  water  it  every 
moment,  lest  any  hurt  it.  I  will  keep  it  night  and  day;  and  thou 
shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water  whose 
water  fails  not.” — Isaiah,  xxvii.  3  ;  lviii.  11. 

The  Scriptures  that  hold  out  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
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contain,  of  course,  the  promise  of  tliis  heavenly  fellowship  with  G-od. 
And  as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  promised,  in  a  measure,  to  every  believer, 
this  sweet  communion  is  consequently  the  inheritance  of  every  true 
Christian ;  for  if  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of 
his.  And  this  is  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father ; 
and  it  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God. — Bom.  viii.  9,  15,  16.  But  now  I  see  in  my  affliction  that  I 
am  very  short  of  this  serene  and  delightful  fellowship,  which  is  like 
heaven  on  earth ;  and  it  is  as  much  to  be  feared  as  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  multitudes  of  professors,  eminent  in  the  world’s 
esteem,  have  striven  but  little  for  this  heavenly  element. 

And,  lastly,  I  come  to  see  the  third  part  of  true  religion  more 
clearly — namely,  such  a  life  and  conversation  as  would  manifest  to 
the  ungodly  world  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  us  and 
them — in  that  they  are  malicious,  we  are  forgiving ;  in  that  they  are 
proud,  we  are  humble ;  in  that  they  are  vain  talkers,  we  are  consi¬ 
derate  and  sober ;  in  that  they  are  liars,  we  speak  the  truth ;  in  that 
they  are  deceivers,  we  are  honest  and  upright  in  all  our  ways ;  and 
whereas  they  injure  all,  we  benefit  all — that  the  Scriptures  might 
be  fulfilled  in  us,  which  give  this  direction,  “  Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  These  things  have  dwelt  very  much  on 
my  mind  during  my  confinement  and  illness.  You  will  understand, 
that,  though  the  great  pain  I  labour  under  is  much  assuaged,  and  I 
am  consequently  better,  yet  I  am  but  weak  and  languid,  and  very 
feeble.  And  I  have  but  little  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  go  out 
much  more,  if  at  all  again,  for  I  am  even  seventy-three  years  old. 
But  think  what  a  disappointment  it  must  have  been  to  one  who  used 
to  travel  three  thousand  miles  yearly  during  fifty  years,  and  is  now 
not  able  to  move  any  more  than  about  forty  feet  in  a  day— that  is, 
from  the  fire  to  the  bed.  But  thus  my  Lord  would  deal  with  me, 
and  it  is  good.  Dear  brother,  watch  and  work  whilst  it  is  day ;  the 
night  cometh  on  you,  as  it  is  come  upon  me,  when  you  can  neither 
travel  nor  preach.  It  would  afford  me  more  pleasure  than  anything 
in  this  world,  if  I  could  take  a  turn  through  North  Wales,  as  m 
former  days.  I  would  do  my  endeavour  not  to  spend  a  moment  of 
my  time  but  in  conversing  about  the  things  of  the  Lord.  A  great 
revival  of  religion  has  taken  place  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 
I  know  that  five  or  six  hundred  have  commenced  professmg  re¬ 
ligion  ;  but  there  is  a  great  need  of  W elsh  schools,  to  teach  people 
to  read  the  Word  of  God.  I  wrote  and  published  an  address  to  the 
rich  people  to  induce  them  to  give  a  little  of  their  property  towards 
this  object.  And  you  would  do  well  if  you  would  spare  a  little  of 
the  money  you  have  for  building  chapels,  to  help  the  poor  to  read 
the  Scriptures. 
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Daniel  Rowlands,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Carmarthenshire,  in  1713,  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school,  Hereford,  and  ordained  a  deacon  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1733,  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  in  Duke- 
street  Chapel,  Westminster.  He  was  appointed  curate  of 
the  Churches  of  Nant-cwnlle  and  Llangeitho,  both  of 
which  he  served  for  nearly  thirty  years,  for  10/.  a  year ; 
and  with  them  for  many  years  he  also  served  the  Church 
of  Llandewi-brefi,  usually  preaching  three  times  every 
Sunday.*  The  following  account  of  the  influence  then 
exercised  by  some  of  the  Welsh  clergy  is  given  by  a  dis¬ 
senting  minister,  in  a  History  of  the  Welsh  Baptists. 

Shortly  after  this,  i.  e.  1737,  Mr.  W.  Williams  and  Mr.  Peter 
Williams,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  and  Mr.  EL  Davies,  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  came  forth  (to  the  work),  and  some  others  in 
different  parts  of  Wales,  who  were  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Howell  Harris  was  of  this  Church,  hut  he  was  not  brought  up 
to  the  ministry ;  so  an  exhorter  was  the  name  given  to  him.  They 
went  abroad  through  the  whole  country  ;  and  there  rose  up  a  great 
many  exhorters  of  various  degrees  (of  gifts) ;  some  more  eminent 
than  others  preached  in  case  of  necessity.  So  the  country  was 
agitated.  The  people  forsook  their  sinful  amusements,  and  began 
to  talk  about  religion,  and  to  assemble  and  form  religious  societies. 
And  thus  there  came  a  great  reformation  in  the  country.  Erom 
that  time  until  now  (1777),  the  knowledge  of  God  has  spread  won¬ 
derfully  through  Wales  ;  for  there  were  before  multitudes  of  people 
who  never  went  nigh  a  chapel,  or  to  any  church  but  very  seldom, 
yet  they  went  thus  to  hear  to  houses,  and  the  highways,  and  the 
fields. 

In  a  recent  life  of  Rowlands  we  find  tlie  following 
account  of  his  ministry  and  suspension : — 

Howlands  exercised  his  ministry  at  first  mostly  in  consecrated 
places.  The  preachers  who  joined  him  were  commonly  called  ex- 


*  In  the  Register  of  the  diocese  is  the  following  entry  : — “  Daniel 
Howlands,  a  literate  person,  licensed  to  serve  the  cure  of  Llangeitho 
and  Nant-cwnlle,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan,  at  10/.  a  year.”  He  was 
ordained  a  presbyter  on  the  31st  August,  1735. 
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liorters,  and  they  preached  wherever  they  could  find  a  congrega¬ 
tion,  either  in  the  street  or  in  the  field.  But  in  course  of  time 
chapels  were  built,  in  which  afterwards  they  commonly  proclaimed 
their  message.  Several  of  these  went  usually  to  hear  Howlands  on 
the  Sundays,  and  afterwards  preached  in  other  places  what  they 
had  heard.  The  place  of  the  greatest  concourse  was  Llanddewi-brefi, 
before  he  was  ejected  from  the  Church.  That  church  is  much  more 
capacious  than  the  other  two  which  he  served.  It  is  about  four 
miles  from  Llangeitho,  and  five  from  Nant-cwnlle,  and  the  two  last 
about  two  miles  from  each  other.  Llanddewi-brefi  is  very  large, 
capable  of  containing  three  thousand  people  or  more,  hut  it  was  not 
too  large  at  that  time.  There  were  no  seats  for  the  greatest  part  of 
them ;  most  of  them  stood,  and  the  church  was  filled  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  The  appearance  of  the  multitudes  that  assembled  was 
very  remarkable.  Many  followed  Howlands  from  one  church  to  the 
other,  and  did  not  return  home  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  some 
not  until  the  following  morning,  and  -without  eating  anything  from 
Sunday  morning  until  Monday  morning.  The  spiritual  food  they 
had  was  sufficient  for  a  time  to  support  them  without  any  boddy 
sustenance.  To  specify  particularly  the  year  when  Howlands  was 
ejected  from  the  Church  is  what  I  cannot  do.  It  was  somewhere 
about  the  year  1768,  after  his  conversion  at  least  twenty-five  years.* 
The  reason  given  for  this  act  was,  that  lie  preached  in  unconse¬ 
crated  places,  and  travelled  about  to  preach  through  the  country. 
It  is  said  that  the  bishop  reasoned  with  him  several  times  on  this 
subject,  and  advised  him  to  lay  aside  the  practice.  He  excused 
himself  by  saying,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  country  required 
such  labours.  He  fully  believed  that  his  work  was  owned  and 
blessed  by  Heaven,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  do  no  otherwise  than 
carry  it  on.  The  eternal  good  of  immortal  souls  is  of  infinitely 
greater  consequence  than  any  human  arrangements,  which  may  be 
generally  useful,  but  not  so  under  every  circumstance.  Had  the 


*  I  have  caused  the  Hegister  of  the  diocese  to  be  searched,  but 
can  find  no  record  of  any  proceedings  against  Howlands.  No  step 
was  taken  to  deprive  him  of  his  clerical  character,  and  he  seems  to 
have  held  no  benefice,  so  that  the  bishop  could  revoke  his  licence, 
mero  motu,  of  which  no  record  was  necessary  before  the  passing  of 
the  1  &  2  Vic.,  c.  106,  by  the  102nd  section  of  which  statute  it  is 
enacted,  that  licences  to  curates,  and  revocations  thereof,  shall  be 
recorded  in  the  registry  of  the  diocese.  The  father  of  Daniel  How¬ 
lands  held  the  benefice  of  Llanddewi-brefi  from  1697  to  1749.  His 
brother,  John  Howlands,  held  the  benefice  of  Llangeitho,  from  the 
4th  Sept.,  1730 — that  of  Nant-cwnlle  from  16th  June,  1731 — and 
that  of  Llanddewi-brefi  from  1749,  up  to  his  death  in  the  year  1760. 
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bishop  wisely  considered  the  ignorant  and  irreligious  state  of  the 
country,  he  could  not,  with  a  safe  conscience,  have  acted  as  he  did. 
His  conduct  towards  Rowlands  did  great  harm  to  the  Church.  This, 
as  I  have  heard,  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  excellent  Bishop  of  St. 
David  s,  Dr.  Burgess.  In  consequence  of  this  prohibition,  a  large 
chapel  was  built  for  him  at  Llangeitho,  where  he  resided,  and  there 
afterwards  he  ministered  chiefly,  for  twenty-seven  years,  with  very 
extraordinary  success. 

As  the  Welsh  Methodist  Connexion  was  brought  into 
system  and  order  by  Rowlands,  and  owes  much  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  his  ministry,  such  extracts  shall  be  given  from 
his  life  as  seem  necessary  to  bring  this  period  of  their 
history  fairly  before  the  reader: — 

After  Rowlands  was  deprived  of  his  churches,  Llangeitho  became 
the  resort  of  thousands  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  so  till  the  end  of  his  life,  and,  for  some  time  after  his 
death,  people  came  there,  commonly  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  around, 
and  many  from  greater  distances.  On  Sacramental  Sundays,  which 
were  observed  monthly,  some  came  the  distance  of  forty,  fifty,  and 
sixty  miles.  It  appears,  from  the  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Charles, 
that  several  occasionally  went  to  Llangeitho  from  Bala,  a  journey 
not  less  than  sixty  miles.  From  twenty  to  thirty  travelled  together, 
or  in  two  companies— some  on  foot,  and  some  on  horseback,  both 
men  and  women.  Those  on  foot  started  early  on  Saturday,  and 
took  a  shorter  course  over  the  mountains,  without  any  support  ex¬ 
cept  the  food  they  brought  with  them,  and  their  drink  was  pure 
water  from  the  mountain  springs.  They  had  particular  resting- 
places,  where  they  usually  stopped  to  take  some  refreshment.  After 
hearing  one  or  two  sermons  from  Rowlands,  they  returned  home 
again,  fully  satisfied  and  abundantly  repaid  for  all  the  toil  of  their 
journey.  The  spiritual  food  they  had  for  the  soul  made  them  feel 
less  the  fatigue  of  the  body,  and  tended  to  relieve  its  weariness. 
But  this  journeying  to  Llangeitho  was  not  peculiar  to  Bala ;  it  was 
from  all  parts,  on  every  side— north,  south,  east,  and  west— though 
not  from  every  quarter  to  the  same  extent.  The  writer  himself, 
when  young,  lived  about  six  miles  south-west  of  Llangeitho,  and  he 
fully  recollects  some  springs  on  the  lulls,  at  which  companies  of 
people  going  to  Llangeitho  usually  stopped  and  rested,  and  quenched 
their  thirst.  There  were  some  at  Llangeitho,  at  times,  even  from 
Anglesea,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant.  According  to  the 
account  given  to  the  writer  by  a  pious  aged  servant  of  Rowlands, 
there  were  some  there,  at  times,  from  every  county  in  the  Princi¬ 
pality  ;  and  often,  on  Sacramental  Sundays,  the  communicants  were 
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from  twelve  to  fifteen  liundred.  He  had  opportunity  of  knowing 
tfieir  number,  because  he  usually  prepared  the  elements.  The  same 
people  were  not  at  the  Sacrament  every  month,  for  those  who  came 
from  far  were  present  only  every  two  or  three  months,  and  perhaps 
still  less  frequently.  It  is  probable  that  not  half  of  the  communi¬ 
cants  were  present  at  the  same  time.  There  were  generally  two  or 
three  clergymen  assisting  at  the  communion,  and  sometimes  more. 
An  aged  clergyman,  now  living,  has  lately  told  the  writer  that  he 
was  once  one  of  eight  engaged  in  administering  the  Sacrament. 
None  were  received  to  partake  of  the  ordinance  but  those  who  were 
professed  members,  having  joined  the  private  societies.  The  writer 
well  remembers  that  very  large  congregations  used  to  assemble  at 
Llangeitho,  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Howlands.  On  Sacrament  Sundays,  many  thousands  usually  came 
together.  He  has  seen  hundreds  of  horses  standing  in  rows,  and 
tied  to  the  hedges,  and  some  of  the  fields  were  full  of  them,  as  if 
there  was  a  large  fair  kept.  And  even  now,  in  the  present  day,  the 
assemblage  is  considerable,  as  the  writer  has  lately  witnessed.  It  is 
much  greater  than  what  might  be  expected,  when  the  number  of 
chapels  in  the  surrounding  parts  is  taken  to  the  account,  and  also 
the  number  of  churches  in  which  the  Gospel  is  faitlifully  preached. 
The  regard  entertained  for  the  place  where  Howlands  laboured  still 
continues ;  and  what  has  contributed  to  perpetuate  it  is  this,  that 
the  clear  and  powerful  preaching  of  the  same  doctrines  that  he 
preached  there  has  hitherto  continued. 

Two  societies  have  long  existed  amongst  the  Welsh 
Methodists, — one,  known  as  the  private  society,  begun  by 
Howell  Harris,  which  is  holden  weekly,  and  attended  only 
by  members,  who  disclose  to  each  other  their  spiritual 
experience  and  condition,  and  receive  or  give  advice 
and  counsel,  and  admit,  or  reprove,  or  expel  members, 
the  proceedings  being  managed  by  the  elders  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  :  another,  known  as  the  association,  of  which 
four  were  holden  every  year,  in  each  division  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipality,  for  preaching,  and  for  the  assembling  together  of 
ministers  to  confer  and  decide  on  the  business  of  the 
society,  to  hear  complaints  against  ministers,  and  discuss 
doctrine,  and  regulate  practice.  We  have  a  description 
of  an  association  held  at  Llangeitho,  in  1783,  given  by 
the  late  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala. 
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In  the  meantime,  I  attended  an  association  of  the  Methodists  at 
Llangeitho,  Mr.  Howlands’  residence.  There  were  at  the  association 
about  twenty  clergymen,  and  between  sixty  and  eighty  lay  preachers, 
though  not  all  that  are  in  the  connexion.  You  may  suppose  how 
glad  I  was  to  hear  once  more  the  old  grey-headed  Elijah  proclaiming 
the  deep  things  of  God,  with  that  pathos,  perspicuity,  and  energy, 
peculiar  to  himself.  I  heard  him  twice,  and  three  clergymen  be¬ 
sides,  and  also  several  lay  preachers  endowed  with  excellent  gifts. 
Preaching  began  on  Saturday,  and  lasted  till  Wednesday  morning, 
ten  o’clock.  I  shall  add  no  more,  but  that  it  was  good  to  be  there. 

The  following  description  of  religious  revivals,  charac¬ 
teristic  as  they  are  of  the  people,  and  of  the  system  of 
Methodism,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

By  a  revival  is  understood  an  extensive  awakening  at  a  particular 
time ;  occasional  conversions  are  not  considered  revivals,  but  such 
awakenings  as  are  numerous,  and  extend  nearly  at  the  same  time 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  It  was  deemed  a  revival  when 
many  were  convinced  and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
It  usually  began  in  some  one  place,  spread  through  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  extended,  at  times,  through  several  counties.  Scores, 
and  even  hundreds,  were  at  the  same  time  pricked  in  their  hearts, 
and  were  led  and  constrained  to  cry  out,  “  Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved  P  It  is  said  that  seven  of  these  remarkable 
revivals  took  place  in  Howlands  lifetime.  This  wonderful  work  began 
while  Howlands  was  ministering  in  the  Established  Church ;  and  it 
is  commonly  said  that  it  commenced  in  Llangeitho  Church  while 
Howlands  wras  reading  the  Litany,  and  while  he  was  reading  these 
words  “  By  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.” 
The  words  in  Welsh  are  very  expressive  and  affecting — 

Trivy  dy  ddirfawr  Ing,  a  th  Chivy s  gwaedlyd,  gwared  ni,  Arg- 
livydd  daionus.” 

The  touching  and  melting  manner  in  which  Howlands  repeated 
these  words  affected  the  whole  assembly  so  much  that  they  almost 
all  wept,  and  wept  loudly.  The  extreme  agony,  as  the  Welsh 
expression  is,  of  the  Saviour,  while  suffering  for  their  sins,  was 
what  touched  their  feelings,  melted  their  hearts,  and  filled  'their 
eyes  with  tears.  They  looked  on  Him  whom  they  had  pierced, 
and  they  mourned  and  wept.  Many  in  the  congregation  were 
really  convmced  and  converted,  as  their  posterior  conduct  proved. 
This  awakening  was  not  confined  to  Llangeitho,  but  extended 
through  the  neighbourhood.  The  third  visitation  of  this  kind 
took  place  a  short  time  after  Howlands  had  been  ejected  from 
his  churches,  and  is  probably  what  has  been  called  the  great 
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revival,  on  account  of  its  extent,  having  spread  through  all  the 
counties  of  South  Wales.  It  began  at  Llangeitho  Chapel,  while 
Howlands  was  preaching.  His  late  son  remembered  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this,  and,  as  he  told  the  writer,  the  effect  was  very  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  whole  chapel  seemed  as  if  it  was  filled  with  some  super¬ 
natural  element,  and  the  whole  assembly  was  seized  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  emotions ;  hundreds  of  them,  with  tears  streaming  down  their 
faces,  some  evidently  from  excess  of  sorrow,  others  from  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  joy — some  broken  and  contrite  with  penitence,  others  re¬ 
joicing  with  the  hope  of  glory.  It  may  have  b£en  that  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  a  passage  of  Scripture  had,  as  stated  by  his  son,  an  uncommon 
impression  on  the  people.  The  passage  was,  “I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes ; 
even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.”  Matt.  xi. 
25,  26.  It  was  in  these  revivals  that  jumping  or  leaping  for  joy 
occurred,  the  excited  feelings  breaking  forth  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  not  only  in  jumping,  but  also  in  ejaculations  signifying  glory 
or  hallelujah. 

Rowlands  did  not  encourage  the  practice  of  jumping ; 
but  when  one  of  his  English  Mends  wrote  to  him,  coun¬ 
selling  in  urgent  terms  his  active  discouragement  of  the 
proceeding,  he  replied,  “  You  blame  the  Welsh  as  jumpers, 
but  may  not  the  Welsh  blame  you  as  sleepers?”  A  very 
remarkable  testimony  to  Rowlands’  power  a  preacher, 
is  found  in  Whitefield’s  journal,  under  the  date  of  1743. 

Last  year,  I  visited  several  places  in  South  Wales,  but  now  I 
went  to  more,  and  in  every  place  found  that  not  one  half  had  been 
told  me.  The  power  of  God  at  the  sacrament,  under  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Howlands,  was  enough  to  make  a  person’s  heart  to  burn 
within  him.  At  seven  of  the  morning  have  I  seen,  perhaps,  ten 
thousand  persons  from  different  parts,  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon 
crying,  Gogoniant  !*  Bendigedig  !  f  ready  to  leap  for  joy. 

Similar  is  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Charles,  himself  an 
educated  and  able  man. 

Llangeitho,  in  those  days,  was  the  resort  of  all  the  religious  people. 
Most  of  the  preachers  met  there  every  month.  This  circumstance, 
in  connexion  with  the  illustrious  ministry  of  Mr.  Daniel  Howlands, 
made  the  religious  people  flock  there  from  all  parts ;  thence  the 
fructifying  streams  flowed  in  those  days  over  the  whole  country. 


*  Glory. 
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The  repeating  of  the  sermons  on  their  return,  by  those  who  had 
been  there,  made  them  known  through  the  land,  and  induced  others 
to  go  to  hear  for  themselves.  The  gifts  of  Mr.  Howlands,  and  the 
power  that  accompanied  his  ministry,  were  such,  that  no  hearers  in 
the  present  age  can  form  any  adequate  idea  of  them ;  there  is  no 
one  who  has  not  heard  him  that  can  imagine  anything  equal  to  what 
they  were.  Oh,  how  wonderful  the  authority  and  light  that  accom¬ 
panied  his  ministry,  and  how  wonderful  the  effects  on  the  hearers  ! 
After  having  heard  one  or  two  sermons  from  him,  the  vast  multi¬ 
tudes  betook  themselves  to  their  various  long  journeys,  cheerful  in 
mind,  and  thankful  to  the  Lord  for  his  unspeakable  gifts. 

Rowlands  lived  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
died  in  the  month  of  October,  1790,  aged  seventy-seven 
years,  of  which  fifty-three  had  been  employed  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  An  interesting  proof  of  his  continued 
affection  to  the  Church,  is  afforded  by  a  conversation  he 
had  with  his  son,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  which 
is  given,  on  the  son’s  authority,  in  a  note  to  the  father’s 
life.  At  the  time  of  Rowlands’  death,  no  appointment  of 
lay  preachers  to  administer  the  sacraments  had  taken 
place  amongst  the  Welsh  Methodists,  and  a  reunion  with 
the  Church  was  possible. 

I  have  been  persecuted  until  I  got  quite  tired,  and  you  shall  be 
persecuted  still  more,  but  stand  by  the  Church  by  all  means.  You 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  repaid  for  doing  so,  yet  still  stand  by  it— yea, 
even  unto  death.  There  will  be  a  great  revival  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  this  is  an  encouragement  to  you  to  stand  by  it.  The  son 
said,  Are  you  a  prophet,  father? — to  this  he  answered,  No,  I  am 
not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet ;  but  God  has  made  this 
known  to  me  on  my  knees.  I  shall  not  five  to  see  it.  Then  the 
son  asked,  Shall  I  live  to  see  it  P  He  then  put  his  hand  for  a  time 
over  his  eyes,  and  afterwards  said,  Yes,  you  may  live  to  see  it. 

Thomas  Charles  was  born  near  Carmarthen,  in  1755, 
and  from  his  first  school  at  Llandowror,  the  dwelling-place 
of  Griffith  Jones,  went,  in  1769,  to  an  academy  at  Car¬ 
marthen,  for  educating  dissenting  ministers,  but  left  for 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1775,  and  was  ordained  on  a 
curacy  in  Somersetshire,  in  1778.  A  desire  to  return  to 
the  1  lincipality,  so  frequently  found  amongst  his  coun- 
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tiymen,  induced  him  to  leave  England,  and  settle  in 
Merionethshire,  in  1784,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1814.  The  neglect  by  the  Church  of  such  men 
as  Charles  seems  to  have  been  the  peculiar  and  crying 
sin  of  the  last  age.  After  serving  a  curacy  near  Bala, 
during  part  of  the  year  1784,  he  was  dismissed  by  the 
rector,  because  some  persons  in  the  parish  disliked  his 
ministry.  His  position  and  feelings  at  this  time  ai'e  thus 
described  by  himself : — 

There  are  no  tidings  of  a  church.  But  all  friends  here  seem  to 
give  me  up  for  the  chapels  in  Wales ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  much  satisfied  with  my  conduct  in  waiting  so  long.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  I  desire  and  hope  sincerely  to  be  where  the  Lord  would 
have  me  to  be.  I  cannot  carry  a  guilty  conscience  any  longer  about 
me,  which  I  must  do,  if  my  days  are  consumed  in  vanity. 

June  12. — I  am  in  a  strait,  between  leaving  the  Church  and  con¬ 
tinuing  in  it.  Being  turned  out  of  three  churches  in  this  country, 
without  the  prospect  of  another,  what  shall  I  do  ?  In  the  last 
church  I  served,  I  continued  three  months.  There  the  Gospel  was 
much  blessed,  as  to  the  present  appearance  of  things.  The  people 
there  are  calling  on  me,  with  tears,  to  feed  them  with  the  bread  of 
life.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Christ’s  words  continually  sound  in  my 
ears  :  “  Teed  my  lambs.”  I  think  I  feel  my  heart  willing  to  engage 
in  the  work,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may.  But  then  I 
ought  to  be  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  God  calls  me  to  preach  at 
large.  This  stimulates  me  to  try  all  means  to  continue  in  the 
Church,  and  to  wait  a  little  longer,  to  see  what  the  Lord  will  do.  I 
thank  the  Lord  I  want  nothing,  but  to  know  his  will,  and  strength 
to  do  the  same. 

To  these  passages  his  biographer  adds  : — 

His  active  mind  would  not  allow  him  to  be  wholly  unemployed. 
The  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the  young  people  at  Bala 
excited  his  sympathy.  He  invited  them  to  lhs  house,  to  give  them 
religious  instruction,  and  to  catechise  them.  His  want  of  em¬ 
ployment  led  him  to  this  work  of  love,  for  which  he  then  pro¬ 
bably  acquired  that  taste  and  aptitude  which  afterwards  rendered 
him  so  distinguished,  and  his  labours,  in  this  way,  so  beneficial  to 
the  whole  country.  His  mode  of  treating  the  children  was  peculiarly 
kind,  affectionate,  and  attractive.  The  love  and  tenderness  with 
which  he  addressed  them  melted  them  often  into  tears.  His  house 
became  soon  too  small  to  contain  those  who  attended.  He  was 
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offered  the  use  of  their  chapel  by  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  who 
vi  ere  then,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  connected  with  the  Established 
Church,  as  the  Methodists  were  formerly  in  England.  This  offer 
he  accepted ;  and  there  he  instructed  and  catechised  the  numerous 
children  that  attended.  The  work  was  the  delight  of  his  heart. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of  Sunday  schools,  being 
anterior  in  tune  to  any  established  in  England.  How  long  it  was 
before  he  had  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  connect  himself  with  the 
Methodists  is  not  known.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  1784, 
or  the  beginning  of  1785,  that  he  commenced  preaching  among  them. 
His  own  view  of  this  step  may  be  collected  from  letters  which  he  wrote 
many  years  after  to  a  clerical  friend,  who  was  under  circumstances 
somewhat  similar  to  his  own. 


The  extracts  are  the  following: — 

1810.— In  reply  to  your  favour,  I  have  but  little  to  say.  I  feel 
for  your  perplexity  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  you  look  up  simply 
to  the  Lord,  he  will  graciously  direct  you  in  the  way  you  should  go. 
But  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  Providence,  I  am  fully  convinced, 
led  me  in  the  way  in  which  I  move.  Unbiassed  by  prejudice,  self- 
interest,  the  love  of  ease,  or  the  honour  which  comes  from  men :  lift 
up  your  eyes  to  the  hills,  from  whence  our  help  cometh,  and  the 
Lord  will  guide  you  safely,  and  in  his  own  good  time  you  will  see 
the  way  clearly  before  you.  I  feel  cautious  in  advising  the  servant 
of  another.  The  Lord  only  knows  what  he  has  designed  and  fitted 
you  for.  Many  formerly  were  ready  to  advise  me;  but  the  most 
forward  were  widest  of  the  mark.  Gwell  ywyll  nog  aur,  (prudence  is 
better  than  gold) ;  ond  tan  enw  pwyll  y  daw  twyll,  (but  under  the 
name  of  prudence  deceit  wdl  come).  These  are  very  wise  Welsh 
adages.  I  most  sincerely  pray  that  you  may  be  directed. 

In  another  letter  he  says:  — 


You  are  much  wanted  in  the  Establishment,  if  suffered  to  con 
tmue  m  it,  and  permitted  to  be  faithful.  On  the  other  side  there  is 
work  enough  for  you  out  of  the  Church,  if  called,  and  gifted  to 
proceed  on  the  itinerant  plan.  As  you  are  already  in  the  Church  I 
think  rather  you  ought  to  continue  in  it,  if  not  forced  out  of  it.  When 
I  began  to  itinerate,  it  was  because  they  would  not  employ  me  in 
the  Church  m  this  country.  I  intended  removing  to  England  as 
soon  as  circumstances  admitted  of  it.  By  a  few  excursion?  on  the 
itinerant  plan,  I  got,  by  degrees,  so  far  into  the  work  that  I  could 
not  conscientiously  recede  and  leave  it.  The  leadings  of  Providence 
towards  me  are  no  rule  for  others.  cience 


In  a  third  letter  written  in  the  same  year,  he  says: _ 

I  am  glad  you  have  it  in  your  mind  to  do  good,  and  to  promote. 
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by  all  the  means  in  your  power,  the  eternal  salvation  of  immortal 
souls,  wlio  are  perishing  all  around  us.  The  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  not  emolument,  ought  to  engage  our  attention.  I  might  have 
been  preferred  in  the  Church  :  it  has  been  repeatedly  offered  me ; 
but  I  really  would  rather  to  have  spent  the  last  twenty-three  years 
of  my  life  as  I  have  done,  wandering  up  and  down  our  cold  and 
barren  country,  than  if  I  had  been  made  an  archbishop.  It  was  no 
choice  of  mine  ;  it  was  Providence  that  led  me  to  it.  Others’  line 
of  usefulness  may  be  different;  but  in  every  line,  and  in  every 
situation,  it  is  required  that  we  should  be  faithful,  abounding  always 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

The  Church  of  Rome  would  not  have  excluded  from 
her  ministry  such  men  as  Charles.  Her  policy  has  ac¬ 
commodated  itself  to  that  variety  of  predilections  and 
tastes  always  prevalent  among  mankind,  and  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  the  talents,  the  zeal,  and  the 
exertions,  of  all  who  desired  to  advance  her  interests.  If 
this  has  been  the  policy  of  Rome,  who  has  not  had  to 
struggle  with  dissent,  because  she  allowed  none — how 
much  greater  is  the  necessity  for  such  a  policy  in  a  land 
where  toleration  exists,  and  where  men  excluded  from  the 
Church  may  connect  themselves  with  dissent,  and  employ 
their  zeal  and  talents  in  its  service. 

Men  of  the  temper  and  character  of  Charles  could  not 
be  silenced  at  the  bidding  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior. 
By  such  men,  the  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  would 
be  esteemed  of  greater  authority  than  any  human  in¬ 
terdict  :  and  by  encouraging  zeal,  and  giving  it  a  whole¬ 
some  direction,  instead  of  violently  repressing  it,  the 
true  interests  of  the  Church  would  have  been  leally 
promoted.  The  efforts  of  Charles  to  educate  the  people, 
and  his  successful  labours  in  establishing  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  Sunday-schools,  both  of  them  duties  in  which 
he  engaged  soon  after  his  settlement  at  Bala,  belong 
to  a  succeeding  chapter.  The  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  has,  from  an  early  stage  of  its  history,  printed 
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and  circulated  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  other  works  of  a  devotional  character,  in  the  Welsh 
language.  As  early  as  1792,  urgent  representations 
were  made  to  the  Society  by  Charles,  of  the  great  want 
of  a  supply  of  Welsh  Bibles;  but  difficulties  presented 
themselves,  and  it  was  not  until  1799  that  a  new  issue 
was  made  by  the  Society  of  10,000  copies  of  the  Bible, 
which  was  quickly  disposed  of.  In  1802,  the  Society 
were  urged  to  issue  a  further  supply,  and  having  inti¬ 
mated  that  they  were  at  that  time  unable  to  comply  with 
the  request,  the  plan  of  forming  a  Bible  Society  for  Wales 
was  suggested  by  Charles,  and  appears  to  have  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in 
which  he  took  an  active  interest.  The  following  account  of 
the  foundation  of  that  important  Society,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  peculiar  condition  of  Wales  contributed  to 
its  formation,  will  not  be  without  interest.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  Charles,  and  is  to  be  found  in  an  account 
which  he  gave  of  the  public  meeting  held  at  the  London 
Tavern,  on  the  7th  March,  1804,  to  establish  the 
Society. 

Wbile  I  was  consulting  in  London  with  some  well-wishers  to 
religion  and  piety,  how  a  large  and  cheap  edition  of  the  Bible  could 
be  had  in  Welsh,  and  how,  if  possible,  a  permanent  repository  of 
Bibles  coidd  be  procured,  that  there  might  be  no  more  a  scarcity  of 
them  among  the  poor  Welsh,  the  Lord  put  in  the  hearts  of  some  of 
those  pious  men,  with  whom  I  was  conversing,  the  kind  and  noble 
design  to  form  a  Society  to  distribute  the  Bible,  not  only  in  our 
country,  but  also  in  foreign  countries,  whether  Christian,  Maho¬ 
metan,  or  Pagan,  that  there  might  be  no  nation  under  heaven,  nor 
any  individual  in  the  whole  world,  without  this  precious  treasure,  if 
desirous  to  possess  it.  We  cannot,  my  dear  brother,  but  rejoice 
together,  when  we  consider  that  this  work  had  its  beginning  in  a 
conversation  we  had  together  one  morning,  which  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Hence  I  was  induced,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Tract  Society,  to  mention  the  scarcity  of  Bibles  in  Wales ; 
and  then  it  was  that  the  flame  was  kindled  which  now  breaks  out’ 
and  which,  I  hope,  will  burn  brighter  and  brighter,  till  that  glorious 
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clay  of  universal  knowledge  come,  when  we  shall  no  more  teach  our 
brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord ;  but  all  shall  know  Him,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest.  To  the  Lord  be  all  the  glory. 

In  the  year  1811,  great  changes  occurred  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Welsh  Methodist  Society ;  and  as  Charles 
was  one  of  the  agents  by  whom  the  formal  separation  of 
that  society  from  the  Church  was  accomplished,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  part  of  his  life  shall  be  stated  by  his 
own  biographer : — 

There  is  nothing  in  this  world  unattended  with  trials  and  diffi¬ 
culties.  We  meet  with  them  iu  our  families,  in  our  friends,  and  in 
every  religious  connexion  which  we  may  form.  Trying  circum¬ 
stances  will  ever  occur  during  our  present  life,  wherever  we  be,  and 
whatever  may  be  our  situation.  There  was  one  subject  which  had 
for  years  been  mooted  by  some  members  of  the  connexion,  and 
which  had  occasionally  been  pressed  on  the  attention  of  Mr.  Charles. 
The  Methodists  had  hitherto  been  considered  a  part  of  the 
Established  Church.  Hone  but  Episcopally-ordained  ministers 
administered  the  Lord’s  Supper  among  them ;  and  their  children 
were  baptized  by  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  they  lived. 
But  not  a  few  among  them  were  desirous  of  introducing  a  different 
order  of  things ;  that  is,  of  having  some  of  the  most  approved  of 
the  lay  preachers  ordained  after  the  manner  of  the  Dissenters,  or  of 
the  English  Methodists.  Mr.  Charles,  and,  we  believe,  all  the 
clergy  connected  with  the  connexion,  resisted  this  proposal  for  a 
long  time  very  strongly;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  some  unhappy 
circumstances,  would  probably  have  wholly  prevented  its  final 
adoption.  The  most  powerful  plea  which  the  advocates  of  this 
opinion  had  to  urge  was,  the  inadequacy  of  the  small  number  of 
clergy  among  them  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  connexion.  The 
policy  pm-sued  by  the  bishops  tended  to  increase  this  difficulty. 
There  were  many  pious  clergy  besides  those  in  actual  connexion 
with  the  Methodists,  who  occasionally  laboured  among  them,  and 
assisted  them;  and  those  clergy  were  on  the  increase.  But  the 
bishops  became  stricter,  and  insisted  on  uniform  regularity.  This 
gave  great  advantage  to  those  who  were  for  introducing  a  new  order 
of  things,  and  threw  Mr.  Charles,  and  many  others,  into  great 
embarrassments.  Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  in  our  spiritual 
rulers,  to  pursue  measures  calculated  to  bring  back  those  who  have 
a  little  deviated  from  the  road,  than  such  as  must  of  necessity  have 
driven  them  still  further  out  of  the  path  P  Too  much  strictness  in 
some  things  produces  often  greater  evils  than  too  much  laxity ;  it 
is  better  to  loosen  a  tight  cord,  than  to  break  it  by  rendering  it 
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tighter.  The  effect,  however,  in  the  present  instance  has  been  to 
separate  from  the  Church  a  large,  a<nd  by  far  the  most  religious,  part 
of  the  community.  At  an  association  at  Bala,  in  1810,  Charles 
made  a  public  declaration,  before  the  preachers  and  elders,  of  his 
consent  to  their  request,  and  promised  to  prepare  rules  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  ordination. 

At  tlie  next  meeting,  in  1811,  eight  preachers,  chosen 
by  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  several  counties  of  North 
Wales  to  administer  the  Sacraments,  were  set  apart  in  a 
solemn  manner,  according  to  the  form  recorded  in  Acts , 
xiv.  23,*  and  a  similar  number  were  set  apart  in  South 
Wales.  The  following  reasons  for  the  step  thus  taken 
were  urged  upon  the  Methodist  connexion  by  several  of 
the  lay  preachers  : — 

That  the  Scriptures  clearly  and  explicitly  command  the  use  of 
these  two  sacraments — i.  e.  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper — in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  evidently  intimate  that  the  Lord’s  Supper 
should  be  administered  more  frequently,  if  not  more  regularly,  than 
it  is  done  with  us. 

That  no  author  describes  the  visible  Church  but  as  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  people  having  the  Word  of  God  faithfully  preached,  and  the 
sacraments  at  set  times  administered. 

That  Baptism,  generally  speaking,  is  not  administered  in  our 
connexion. 

That  in  many  of  our  societies  there  are  several  very  unwilling 
that  their  children  should  he  baptized  in  the  Church  of  England, 
especially  by  ministers  whom  they  do  not  consider  evangelical ;  and 
that  this  unwillingness,  as  well  as  the  number  of  people  who  are  the 
subjects  of  it,  is  on  the  continual  increase.  And,  again,  very  few 
of  our  people  are  inclined  to  take  the  sacrament  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

That  many  apply  to  have  the  Lord’s  Supper  given  them  by 
ministers  of  another  denomination,  though  unwillingly,  on  several 
considerations. 

That  to  compel  any  of  our  members  to  seek  for  either  sacrament 
in  any  other  than  our  own  connexion,  is  a  thing  of  which  we  ought 
not  to  be  guilty,  it  being  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
general  practice  of  his  Church,  in  every  age  and  country. 

Some  account  has  been  already  given  of  the  religious 

*  And  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church,  and 
had  prayed  with  fasting,  they  commended  them  to  the  Lord  on 
whom  they  believed. 
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societies  established  by  the  Welsh  Methodists;  but  as 
these  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
body,  the  following  description  of  them  is  taken  from  the 
constitution  of  the  Society  : — 

The  Private  Society  is  to  include  those  persons  only  who  are 
admitted  to  church  membership,  together  with  their  children.  They 
are  to  meet  once  every  week  privately,  and  are  to  attend  the  public 
services  of  the  Sabbath.  Every  such  society  is  to  be  under  the 
superintendence  of  two  or  more  leaders,  chosen  by  the  whole 
society. 

Its  design  is  various — it  is  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  Church, 
a  school  of  discipline,  and  a  court  of  conscience.  No  one  is  admitted 
as  a  member  without  being  examined  and  approved  of  at  this  private 
meeting.  If  a  member  be  guilty  of  anything  wrong  in  his  conduct, 
he  is  here  called  to  an  account,  reproved,  and,  if  not  penitent,  cut 
off  from  the  connexion.  But  most  of  the  time  is  employed  in  a 
plain,  familiar  conversation,  on  subjects  of  personal  experience,  be¬ 
tween  the  minister,  or  the  elders,  and  different  members  of  the 
society ;  and  cautious  warnings  or  encouragements  are  given,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  the  state  of  each  individual  may  seem  to  be.  These 
meetings  last  about  an  hour,  and  are  concluded  with  prayer ;  and 
they  afford  an  opportunity  of  reproving  the  faulty,  of  encouraging 
the  doubtful,  and  of  strengthening  the  weak. 

The  Monthly  Societies  are  to  reckon  none  as  members  thereof 
except  preachers  or  leaders  of  Private  Societies,  or  such  as  are  in 
church  offices,  and  are  to  meet  every  month  in  each  county,  when, 
besides  public  preaching,  there  are  to  be  private  meetings,  at  which 
inquiry  is  to  be  made  into  the  state  of  rehgion  in  each  county,  and 
into  the  conduct,  doctrine,  discipline,  and  experience,  of  the  preachers 
and  leaders,  to  whom  counsel,  warning,  or  encouragement  is  to  be 
given,  as  may  be  found  necessary ;  and  where  the  labours  and  duties 
of  each  minister  are  to  be  settled,  the  qualifications  of  such  as  offer 
themselves  for  the  ministry  considered,  and  provision  is  to  be  made 
for  building  chapels. 

The  Quarterly  Societies,  or  Associations,  are  to  reckon  as  their 
members  only  those  who  are  in  church  offices,  such  as  preachers  and 
leaders  of  Private  Societies,  and  are  to  meet,  once  in  North  and 
once  in  South  Wales,  every  quarter  of  a  year,  when  the  whole  con¬ 
nexion  is  represented,  when  public  preaching  is  to  take  place,  and 
three  private  meetings,  at  the  least,  of  the  preachers  and  leaders  of 
the  connexion  are  to  be  holden,  at  which  every  one  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  is  to  be  examined ;  and  those  ministers  who 
shall  be  chosen  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  must  be  then  approved  of  before  they  can  so  act. 
Charles,  who  now  approached  the  end  of  his  useful 
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career,  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  last  yearly  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Methodists  which  he  attended. 

Bala,  June  24,  1814. 

We  liacl  last  week  our  great  annual  meeting  here  (Association). 
The  congregation,  though  always  large,  was  more  mimerous,  by 
some  thousands,  than  we  have  ever  witnessed  before.  It  lasted 
part  of  four  days.  There  were  fourteen  discourses  delivered,  and 
four  private  meetings  held.  Great  harmony  prevailed  in  the  private 
meetings,  and  love,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.  The  public 
discourses  were  edifying  and  powerful,  and  commanded  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  between  15,000  and  20,000  people,  without  intermission. 
The  order  and  decorum  which  prevailed  among  such  a  large  con¬ 
course  of  people  was  great  and  pleasing.  No  signs  of  intemperance 
or  disorder  were  perceived  among  them.  Nothing  but  the  hand  of 
God  could  have  preserved  so  much  order  among  so  many  corrupted 
sinners  so  long  together.  It  was  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it  is  mar¬ 
vellous,  surpassing  marvellous,  in  our  eyes.  When  I  was  young  the 
Lord  brought  me  into  his  house,  and  goodness  and  mercy  have 
followed  me  all  my  days,  and  I  have  continued,  preserved  by  un¬ 
deserved  powerful  grace,  to  see  these  wonders  of  His  kingdom. 
Great  additions  have  been  made  in  general  to  our  churches — last 
year  about  2000  in  all.  The  Bible  societies,  the  schools,  and  every 
good  work  set  on  foot,  succeed  among  us ;  and  we  hope  the  kingdom 
of  the  little  stone  will  soon  fill  our  land.  May  Thy  kingdom  come 
speedily,  O  Lord ! 

Thomas  Charles  died  on  the  5th  of  October,  1814,  aged 
fifty-nine  years,  and  was  buried  at  the  parish  church  of 
Llanycil,  followed  by  vast  numbers  of  people,  who  sang 
hymns  all  the  way  from  his  house  to  the  grave.  During 
the  lifetime  and  ministry  of  Rowlands  and  Charles,  other 
clergymen  of  the  Church  aided  the  cause  of  Methodism 
without  leaving  the  Establishment,  such  as  the  Rev. 
David  Griffiths,  and  the  Rev.  Howel  Davis,  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire  ;  the  Rev.  Peter  Williams,  in  Carmarthenshire  ;  and 
the  Rev.  David  Jones,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Davis,  in  Gla¬ 
morganshire.  But  we  shall  pass  them  by,  and  give  some 
account  of  John  Elias,  one  of  the  first  persons  chosen  and 
set  apart  by  the  Society,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  June, 
1811,  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
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Lord’s  Supper,  without  having  received  Episcopal  ordi¬ 
nation. 

John  Elias  was  born  on  the  6th  May,  1774,  near 
Pwllheli,  in  Carnarvonshire,  where  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  were  weavers  and  small  fanners.  In  speaking  of 
his  early  years,  he  says : — 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  walk  with  my  grandfather  to  the  parish 
church,  I  was  obliged  to  go  with  him  there  every  Sabbath.  He  was 
a  true  Churchman.  There  were  at  that  time  no  Methodists,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  was,  however, 
a  small  chapel  that  belonged  to  a  few  people  of  that  denomination, 
within  about  two  miles  of  ns,  in  a  place  called  Penbref  Uchaf.  My 
grandfather  used  to  have  family  worship  in  his  house  morning  and 
evening.  He  would  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  with  Mr.  P.  Wil¬ 
liams’s  exposition ;  then  he  would  pray  in  one  of  those  excellent 
forms  of  Mr.  Cl.  Jones,  of  Llandowror,  in  a  very  devout  and  serious 
manner.  My  grandfather  endeavoured  to  teach  me  the  Welsh 
language  when  I  was  about  four  or  five  years  old.  I  soon  took 
great  pleasure  in  the  work,  and  I  was  able  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  when  I  was  six  years  old.  I  had  even  read  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Genesis  to  the  middle  of  Jeremiah  when  I  was  at  the  age  of 
seven  years. 

Religious  impressions  were  early  manifested  by  Elias, 
and  before  lie  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  be  seems  to  have 
introduced  and  conducted  family  prayer  at  the  house  of 
his  father.  In  September,  1793,  when  nineteen  years  old 
he  was  received  into  the  Society  of  the  Welsh  Methodists, 
assisted  soon  after  in  reading  the  Bible,  praying  and 
catechising  at  a  night  school,  which,  during  the  winter, 
circulated  from  house  to  house  in  a  hamlet  near  the 
extremity  of  the  promontory,  known  as  Pen  y-Morfa,  in 
Carnarvonshire,  and  on  Christmas  Day,  1794,  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  monthly  meeting,  and  allowed 
to  preach  as  an  itinerant  teacher.  Itinerancy  was  the 
especial  agency  of  Welsh  (as  of  English)  Methodism  at 
its  origin,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  intrusion  on  the 
settled  and  stated  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  that  the 
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labours  of  the  teachers  might  he  directed  to  those  districts 
where  the  duties  of  the  clergy  were  neglected,  or  for  any 
cause  inadequately  performed. 

When  Elias  began  to  preach  he  had  never  been  to 
school,  was  ignorant  of  English,  and  owed  the  little 
knowledge  he  possessed  to  the  teaching  which,  when  a 
hoy,  he  had  received  from  his  grandfather,  by  whose 
assistance  he  had  been  enabled  to  read  the  Welsh  Bible. 
The  following  account  of  himself,  his  desire  for  improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount,  was  given 
by  him,  when  sixty-seven  years  of  age ; — 

The  vast  importance  and  weight  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  soon 
pressed  heavily  upon  my  mind,  and  I  perceived  my  great  deficiency 
as  to  knowledge  and  experience  to  teach  the  people.  I  had  a  very 
great  desire  of  going  to  school  to  learn  a  little  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Some  Welsh  people  at  Manchester  were  anxious  I  should 
go  there  to  school,  and  gave  me  a  pressing  invitation,  promising  to 
support  me  whilst  I  should  be  there,  expecting  I  would  preach  to 
them  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Welsh  in  Manchester  were  then  very 
destitute  of  the  means  of  grace.  I  therefore  made  a  point  of  asking 
my  brethren  at  the  next  monthly  meeting  in  Carnarvonshire  to 
allow  me  to  go  to  Manchester  for  half-a-year  for  education.  I  was 
sharply  rebuked  by  them  at  the  meeting  for  making  such  a  request. 
They  told  me  that  it  arose  from  nothing  but  the  pride  of  my  heart; 
and  that  it  was  the  thirst  of  becoming  a  great  preacher  that  made 
me  think  of  going  to  school.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  was  their  care 
for  me,  and  the  great  cause  of  religion,  that  made  them  act  thus 
towards  me.  They  were,  doubtless,  afraid  that  I  should  become 
conceited  and  proud,  and  consequently  useless  in  the  work  of  preach¬ 
ing.  Their  rebuke  was,  however,  of  great  service  to  me.  This 
consideration  made  at  the  same  time  a  deep  impression  on  my 
mind,  namely,  that  the  churches  and  congregations  shoidd  not  be 
losers  on  the  account  of  my  disadvantages,  in  not  having  learning 
when  young.  I  determined,  if  the  Lord  would  please  to  support  and 
help  me,  that  I  should  make  up  the  deficiency  by  study  and  hard 
labour.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  after  the  first  refusal,  I  asked 
my  brethren  at  another  monthly  meeting  leave  to  attend  the  Rev. 
E.  Richardson’s  school  at  Carnarvon.  They  granted  me  permission 
to  go.  I  was  with  that  excellent  man  for  some  months.  He  treated 
me  with  great  kindness  ;  and  the  Lord  blessed  his  endeavours  to 
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bring  me  on.  I  very  soon  made  such  progress  in  English,  as 
enabled  me  to  understand  the  subject-matter  of  what  I  was  reading 
m  that  language.  However  I  did  not  learn  anything  to  perfection; 
for  I  was  but  a  short  time  under  the  care  of  that  good  friend, 
although  I  was  put  in  the  way  of  acquiring  many  things  through 
industry  and  hard  labour.  I  was  enabled  to  persevere  day  and 
night  at  my  studies,  without  fatigue  and  delay,  and  continued 
unceasingly  in  this  work  until  I  acquired,  in  some  degree,  a  general 
knowledge  of  things  that  were  most  necessary  for  me.  But  I  am 
now,  even  in  my  sixty -seventh  year,  learning,  and  see  greater  need 
of  knowledge  daily. 

The  short  time  which  he  spent  at  school  enabled  him, 
by  severe  application  and  self-culture  in  after-life,  not 
only  to  understand  and  master  the  English  language,  so 
as  to  speak  and  write  with  purity  and  vigour,  but  to 
acquire  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  ancient  history,  and  Eastern  manners,  as  well 
as  to  become  conversant  with  more  than  one  of  the 
physical  sciences ;  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that  he  had 
ascertained  the  time  fixed  in  an  almanac  for  an  eclipse  to 
be  inaccurate,  by  working  for  himself  the  astronomical 
problem.  Elias  was  removed  in  1799  from  Carnarvon¬ 
shire  to  Anglesey,  which  was  the  principal  scene  of  his 
labours  during  the  remainder  of  his  life;  and,  when 
referring  to  the  state  of  the  Island  forty  years  afterwards, 
he  writes  thus  : — 

A  great  prosperity,  especially  as  to  outward  appearance,  has  at¬ 
tended  the  cause  of  religion  among  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
in  Anglesey,  for  the  last  forty  years.  Great  multitudes  flocked  to 
hear  the  word.  The  number  of  professors  has  greatly  multiplied; 
many  large  and  commodious  places  of  worship  have  been  erected. 
About  forty-four  chapels  have  been  built  within  the  last  forty  years  ; 
some  of  them  are  very  spacious.  The  Sunday-schools  are  numerous 
and  prosperous. 

Much,  no  doubt,  of  this  success  was  owing  to  his  own 
labours,  and  his  remarkable  influence  as  a  preacher,  of 
which  the  following  letter,  written  by  the  present  head  of 
the  Methodist  college  at  Trefecca,  in  the  year  1842,  gives 
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the  estimate  formed  by  the  members  of  his  own  con¬ 
nexion. 

Bala,  March  31,  1842.* 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  powerful  and  persuasive.  He  simplified 
everything,  and  set  all  truths  forth  in  their  clearest  light,  so  that  a 
child  could  understand  him.  His  sermons  invariably  reached  the 
heart.  In  all  my  journeys  through  Wales,  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
one  minister  whose  preaching  has  been  so  universally  blessed  to  the 
conversion  of  sinners  as  that  of  John  Elias.  In  almost  every  country 
place,  village,  or  town,  you  can  find  some  person  who  will  ascribe 
his  conversion  to  one  of  his  sermons.  This  I  have  witnessed  in  very 
many  cases.  You  know  that  we  are  accustomed  to  very  powerful 
preaching  in  Wales ;  indeed  I  may  say,  with  truth,  that  there  is  no 
ministry  on  earth  that  can  compete  with  the  Welsh  in  solidity, 
warmth,  and  energy.  Yet  John  Elias  was  remarkable  among  the 
W elsh.  Some  of  his  sermons,  which  I  heard  while  yet  a  boy,  are 
still  fresh  and  vivid  on  my  mind,  and  will  never  be  effaced,  while 
thousands  of  other  sermons  have  passed  into  oblivion.  I  can  never 
forget  the  extraordinary  effects  produced  upon  the  multitude  as¬ 
sembled  at  Bala  Association,  about  seven  years  ago,  when  he  was 
preaching  from  Isa.  vi.  10.  There  was  not,  I  really  believe,  a  dry 
eye  in  that  vast  assembly  on  the  occasion.  The  preacher  wept  and 
prayed  in  the  pulpit,  multitudes  fell  down  as  dead,  and  every  coun¬ 
tenance  seemed  filled  with  terror  and  dismay. 

There  are  passages  in  the  letters  of  Elias  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  so  sound  in  doctrine,  so  elevated  in  moral  tone,  so 
simple  in  character,  and  so  free  from  that  fanatical  and 
enthusiastic  temper  which  worldly-minded  men  are  prone 
to  attribute  to  earnestness  in  Christian  life,  that  they  de¬ 
serve  to  be  generally  known.  Thus,  in  a  letter  written 
to  a  daughter,  in  1815,  he  says — 

Ilanfechell,  August  23,  1815. 

It  affords  me  great  satisfaction,  my  dear  child,  that  thou  art  under 
the  care  of  a  pious  lady,  who  feareth  God,  andloveth  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  therefore  I  know  that  she  will  recommend  God,  in 
Christ,  by  her  conversation  and  example,  as  the  worthiest  object  of 
thy  fear  and  love ;  and  therefore,  my  dear  daughter,  I  beg  thou  wilt 
be  careful  patiently  to  hear  instructions,  readily  to  attend  to  her 
counsels,  and  diligently  to  follow  her  advice  and  example.  For  till 
thou  hast  more  experience  in  the  world,  it  will  be  far  better  for  thee 


*  The  Bev.  E.  Charles,  A.B.,  grandson  of  the  late  Thomas 
Charles,  is  the  present  head  of  the  seminary  at  Trefecca. 
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to  trust  in  her  than  in  thy  own  judgment.  O,  consider  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  the  wisest  of  mankind — “Kemember  now  thy  Creator 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth.  The  duty  enjoined  is  expressed  by  the 
term  •‘Kemember the  object  to  be  remembered  is  our  Creator ;  the 
persons  particularly  called  to  remember  are  the  young,  and  the  time 
specified  to  do  the  duty  is  now,  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.  Kead 
seriously,  every  morning  and  evening,  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Book  of 
God,  and  acquaint  thyself  with  the  precious  and  heavenly  matter 
which  it  contains.  It  is  a  book  full  of  light  and  wisdom,— it  is  able 
to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  in  Christ ;  it  will 
furnish  thee  with  principles  and  directions,  to  guide  and  conduct 
thee  safely  and  prudently  through  this  vain  and  evil  world,  and  to 
lead  thee  to  eternal  happiness.  My  dear  daughter,  spend  not  the 
time  of  thy  youth  in  vanity  and  sin ;  thou  must,  ere  long,  give  an 
account  to  God  of  every  day  and  every  hour  of  thy  life,  and  for  every 
word  and  action.  But  redeem  the  time,  and  with  diligence  gather 
some  information  and  knowledge  in  the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue, 
which  shall  be  of  use  to  thyself  and  friends  for  the  remainder  of  thy 
days.  Ho  not  allow  thyself  to  live  in  any  known  sin,  nor  in  the 
neglect  of  any  known  duty.  O,  my  dear  child,  flee  to  our  Lord 
J esus,  our  only  Saviour ;  there  is  refuge  and  strength.  Believe  in 
Him,  then  thou  shalt  have  life  ;  yea,  thou  shalt  receive,  out  of  his 
fulness,  not  only  forgiveness  of  thy  innumerable  sins,  but  also  every 
grace,  and  strength  enough  to  enable  thee  to  five  godly  and  soberly 
in  this  present  evil  world.  O  do  not  neglect  secret  prayer,  but  go 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  humbly  commend  thyself  to  God,  and 
through  the  mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  implore  his  mercy  to  pardon 
thee,  his  spirit  to  direct  thee,  his  providence  to  protect  thee.  I  hope 
the  friends  of  Tarfin  will  have  no  objection  to  grant  thee  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  in  the  society  with  them,  especially  as  thou  hast  had 
that  great  privilege  ever  since  thou  wast  born,  and  I  hope  thou  wilt 
enjoy  it  as  long  as  thou  livest.  I  think  it  would  break  my  heart  if 
I  should  ever  see  thee  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  Church  of  God. 
I  trust,  my  dear  girl,  that  thy  conduct  will  be  such  as  becometh  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  thou  will  not  give  offence  to  any  of  the  brethren, 
nor  give  any  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  to  blaspheme  or 
to  speak  evil  of  the  ways  of  God. 

As  illustrative  of  the  pressing  difficulties  which  surround 
the  teachers  of  Methodism,  read  the  following  description 
of  his  past  condition  : — 

We  were,  the  first  years  after  marriage,  in  trying  circumstances 
as  to  worldly  matters,  and  fearful  we  should  not  be  able  to  clear  our 
way,  but  be  unjust  to  man,  and  dishonour  the  name  and  cause  of 
God.  I  did  not  desire  or  ask  for  riches,  but  means  to  deal  justly 
with  every  man.  Worldly  affairs  requiring  my  time,  I  had  no  leisure 
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to  read  or  study.  But  after  the  children  were  brought  up,  the  case 
altered.  I  had  then  the  privilege  of  itinerating  much  for  the  great 
cause,  preaching  through  Wales,  and  in  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Bristol,  and  London. 

The  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  straggle  as  a  small 
shopkeeper,  were  not  lessened  by  the  duties  which  de¬ 
volved  on  him  as  a  Christian  minister.  On  this  point, 
hear  his  son  — 

My  father  sometimes  was  obliged  to  turn  out  of  the  church  some 
respectable  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  such  persons 
threatened  to  injure  our  business.  As  our  trade  was  on  a  small 
scale,  and  dependent,  it  was  easy  for  a  person  of  property  to  trample 
upon  it,  and  to  crush  it. 

The  entire  dependence  on  his  flock  of  the  dissenting- 
minister,  sadly  mars  his  usefulness  when  he  has  to  wrestle 
with  any  conventional  usage  of  an  immoral  or  injurious 
tendency,  and  earnest- minded  ministers  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  their  warfare  with  irreligious  customs, 
on  finding  that  serious  offence  was  given  to  the  influential 
members  of  their  congregation,  by  whose  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  they  were  supported. 

The  occasion  and  the  circumstances  under  which  Elias 
was  set  apart,  in  1811,  for  the  administration  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  by  the  Methodist  body,  without  Episcopal  ordina¬ 
tion,  have  been  already  related ;  and  the^  effect  of  that  step 
was,  to  produce  coldness  and  distrust  between  him  and 
some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  who  had  previously  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Methodists.  Thirty  years  afterwards, 
Elias  describes,  with  grief,  the  unfavourable  change  which 
had  been  manifested  in  the  Methodist  body,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language: — 

April  30, 1841. — It  is  not  yet  clear  what  is  my  Heavenly  Bather’s 
purpose  respecting  me,  whether  he  means  to  remove  me  out  of  the 
world  by  this  affliction,  or  spare  me  a  little  longer ;  but  let  him  do 
what  seemeth  him  good.  One  of  the  most  unpleasant  things  to  me, 
when  I  think  of  leaving  this  world,  is  seeing  a  declension  in  the 
cause  of  God  amongst  us.  I  have  seen  good  things  in  the  connexion 
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in  this  country,  but  they  are  lost ;  popular  and  useful  preachers  and 
elders  have  been  removed  by  death,  but  there  are  none  so  excellent 
rising  up  to  take  their  places.  Though  it  is  said  by  some,  that  reli¬ 
gion  increases,  and  that  there  are  many  excellences — that  preachers 
ai  e  more  gifted  now,  and  that  the  people  have  greater  knowledge 
than  they  possessed  formerly,  yet,  though  it  may  be  so,  the  great 
things  are  lost.  If  some  preachers  are  more  gifted  and  fluent 
speakers,  yet  they  are  not  equal  to  their  predecessors  in  speaking 
to  the  conscience.  Their  harangues  do  not  alarm  or  terrify  the  un¬ 
godly,  neither  do  they  convey  spiritual  consolations  and  joy  to  the 
Christian.  As  to  knowledge,  that  which  is  spiritual  and  experi¬ 
mental,  relating  to  their  peace  with  God,  is  very  little  and  scanty. 
Tew  amongst  the  thousands  of  hearers  know  the  only  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ,  or  have  peace  with  God,  or  assurance  that  Christ  is  in 
them.  They  cannot  say  that  they  have  been  born  of  God,  and  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life.  There  are  few  among  the  professors 
v  ho  know  that  their  state  is  safe  and  good  ;  yet  they  are  easy  and 
satisfied  to  be  without  this  knowledge.  They,  alas  !  walk  in  dark¬ 
ness,  not  knowing  whither  they  go,  and  the  ministry  leaves  them  in 
this  awful  state.  Oh,  how  distressing !  God,  without  a  doubt,  is 
hiding  Himself.  There  is  strength,  light,  warmth,  wherever  His 
gracious  presence  is.  O  that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  return 
to  us,  for  His  name’s  sake  !  and  O  that  He  would  graciously  come  to 
quicken  us!  We  deserve  what  we  deplore,  on  the  account  of  our 
great  iniquities  ;  but  may  He  yet  visit  us  with  His  grace  !  O  that 
the  Lord  would  be  so  merciful  as  to  favour  Anglesey  with  one  gra¬ 
cious,  powerful,  religious  revival  before  I  sleep  in  death ! 

Although  the  step  taken  by  the  society,  in  1811,  in 
authorising  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  own  communion,  by  persons  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  out  of  their  own  body,  has  contributed,  in  its 
results,  to  widen,  and  give  permanence  to,  the  separation 
of  the  Welsh  Methodists  from  the  Church,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  altered  the  feelings  with  which  Elias  re¬ 
garded  the  establishment.  On  this  subject,  the  following 
minute  was  inserted  in  his  diary,  with  reference  to  an 
opinion  which  had  become  prevalent,  that  the  Methodists, 
as  a  body,  were  hostile  to  the  establishment. 

IN’  ever  was  there  an  accusation  so  groundless,  for  there  is  no  Me¬ 
thodist  in  the  country  opposed  to  paying  tithes  or  any  such  impost ; 
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and  no  true,  sincere  Methodist  can  be  opposed  to  the  Established 
Church,  or  to  tribute  and  tithes  to  support  it.  Its  ministers  were 
the  most  celebrated  instruments  in  the  commencement  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  Methodism  in  Wales,  and  from  the  hands  of  those  ministers 
the  Methodists  received  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper  for  upwards  of  sixty  years.  When  circumstances  arose 
which  led  the  Methodists  to  set  apart  some  of  the  elder  preachers 
to  administer  the  ordinances,  it  was  not  intended  to  mate  an  essen¬ 
tial  alteration  with  regard  to  the  form  and  order  of  the  body.  It 
was  merely  a  setting  apart  of  some  to  assist  ministers  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  whilst  they  were  among  us ;  and  every  one  who  was 
ordained  was  called  on  to  confess  and  declare  that  he  most  truly, 
from  his  very  soul,  approved  and  accepted  the  present  order  and 
constitution  of  the  connexion,  and  also  to  promise  and  engage,  be¬ 
fore  God  and  His  people,  to  endeavour  to  preserve  the  union  of  the 
body  in  the  manner  and  way  in  which  the  Lord  has  blessed  and 
prospered  it  so  much ;  so  it  is  evident  that  no  faithful,  sincere  Me¬ 
thodist  can  intend  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor 
desire  to  withhold  tithes  or  contributions  towards  its  support. 

On  receiving  from  a  clergyman  a  work  published  by  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  called  The  Liturgy  compared 
with  the  Bible,  he  said  that  he  had  always  entertained  the 
highest  veneration  for  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church, — that 
he  had  many  discussions  with  Dissenters  respecting  the 
Liturgy, — and  was  delighted  to  find  in  that  work  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  own  opinion  of  its  excellence.  The 
Welsh  Methodists  became  known  as  Calvinistic  Me¬ 
thodists  during  his  ministry,  and  for  this  he  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reason: — 

The  connexion  was  not  called  Calvinistic  Methodists  at  first,  as 
there  was  not  a  body  of  the  Arminian  Methodists  in  the  country ;  but 
when  the  Wesleyans  came  amongst  us,  it  was  necessary  to  add  the 
word  Calvinistic,  to  show  the  difference.  There  was,  before  this, 
union  and  concord  in  the  great  truth  of  the  Gospel  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations  of  Christians  in  Wales.  The  Independents 
agreed  fully  with  the  Methodists  in  the  doctrines  of  grace.  They 
used  to  acknowledge  the  Westminster  Catechism  as  containing  the 
substance  of  their  doctrines ;  the  Baptists,  also,  were  in  general  of 
the  same  views  as  to  doctrine.  There  were  union,  love,  and  concord 
among  the  brethren,  speaking  the  same  thing.  There  were  no  dis- 
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putes  respecting  any  branch  of  doctrine ;  there  were  no  doubts  or 
suspicions  as  to  any  minister  verging  towards  error.* 

Before  the  close  of  his  ministry,  a  Confession  of  Faith 
was  agreed  upon,  at  associations  of  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  connexion,  held  in  1823,  which,  in  doctrine,  accords 
with  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  the  Articles  of  the 
English  Church. 

John  Elias  died  on  the  8th  June,  1841,  having  laboured 
as  a  preacher  and  minister  amongst  the  Methodists  for 
forty-seven  years. 

The  following  passage  (modified  to  suit  the  religious 
movement  we  have  described)  is  transcribed  from  the 
close  of  Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley,  and  will  form  an  ap¬ 
propriate  conclusion  to  the  narrative  here  given  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Welsh  Methodism. 

Such  were  the  lives  and  such  the  labours  of  men  of 
great  energy  and  great  virtues.  That  they  awakened  a 
zealous  spirit,  not  only  in  their  own  community,  but  in  a 
Church  which  needed  something  to  quicken  it,  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  members  of  that  Church  itself ;  that  they 
encouraged  enthusiasm  and  extravagance,  lent  a  ready 
ear  to  false  and  impossible  relations,  and  spread  fana¬ 
ticism,  as  well  as  piety,  would  hardly  be  denied  by  the 
candid  and  judicious  among  their  own  people.  In  its 
immediate  effects,  the  powerful  principle  of  religion  which 

*  In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (vol.  24),  by  the  late 
Bishop  Heber,  on  Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley ,  he  attributes  to  the 
preaching  of  White  field  the  existence  of  a  numerous  party  in  the 
Church  of  England,  which  has  either  assumed  or  is  assigned  the  title 
of  Evangelical  preachers,  and  whose  strong  Calvinistic  tendencies 
are  adverse  to  Christian  unity :  yet,  surely,  opinions  which,  from  the 
time  of  Augustine,  have  divided  the  Church  of  Borne,  and,  from  the 
time  of  Calvin,  have  separated  the  Beformed  Churches,  have  pre¬ 
vailed  by  their  adaptation  to  some  qualities  inherent  in  our  nature, 
rather  than  by  the  influence  of  an  individual  or  a  school. 
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these  preachers  diffused  has  reclaimed  many  from  a 
course  of  sin  ;  has  supported  many  in  poverty,  sickness, 
and  affliction  ;  and  has  imparted  to  many  a  triumphant 
joy  in  death.  Concerning  the  general  and  remoter  con¬ 
sequences  of  Methodism,  opinions  will  differ.  They  who 
consider  the  wide-spreading  schism  to  which  it  has  led, 
and  who  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  vitally 
connected  with  its  Church  Establishment,  may  think  that 
the  evil  overbalances  the  good.  But  the  good  may  en¬ 
dure,  and  the  evil  be  only  for  a  time.  In  every  other  sect 
there  is  an  inherent  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Church  of 
England.  So  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  so  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  as  long  as  those  sects  endure.  But  Metho¬ 
dism  was  free  from  this.  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reasonable  hope,  that,  conforming  itself  to  the  original 
intention  of  its  founders,  it  may  again  draw  towards  the 
Establishment  fi'om  which  it  has  seceded,  and  deserve  to 
be  recognised  as  an  auxiliary  institution  to  the  Church. 

It  may  appear  to  many,  that  the  foregoing  narrative  of 
the  founders  and  principal  promoters  of  Welsh  Me¬ 
thodism,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  body,  from  its  origin, 
in  the  teaching  of  Howell  Harris,  in  1735,  to  the  death  of 
John  Elias  in  1841,  as  well  as  the  earlier  history  of  other 
Dissenting  communions,  is  more  minute  than  consists  with 
the  object  of  such  a  work  as  the  present.  Dissent,  in  some 
or  other  of  its  diversified  forms,  is,  however,  most  influential 
in  Wales,  and  has  contributed  so  largely  to  form  the  pre¬ 
sent  character  of  the  people,  as  to  demand  especial  notice 
in  a  work  which  treats  of  popular  education.  It  has, 
too,  seemed  especially  desirable,  at  the  present  moment, 
that  we  should  understand  the  motives  and  objects  of 
those  earnest-minded,  and  pious,  and  self-denying  men 
by  whom  that  important  religious  movement  was  origin- 
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ated  and  conducted,  in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  show 
those  members  of  the  Methodist  body,  who  regard  the 
Church  with  hostility  and  aversion,  how  far  they  have  de¬ 
parted  from  the  temper  and  conduct  of  those  founders  of 
the  Society,  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  regard  with  af¬ 
fection  and  veneration ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  impress  upon 
the  members  of  our  own  Church,  that  there  was  much  in 
the  origin  of  Welsh  Methodism,  and  that  there  has  been 
much  in  the  conduct  of  its  leading  ministers,  of  which 
they  can  approve.  It  is  not  alone  by  the  numbers  of  the 
Methodist  body,  that  the  moral  effects  which  its  ministers 
have  produced  should  be  estimated.  The  religious  fer¬ 
ment  occasioned  by  their  preaching  extended  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  Society.  The  clergy  have  been  stimulated 
to  greater  seriousness  and  activity ;  the  laity  have  been 
roused  to  active  co-operation  with  their  spiritual  teachers; 
and  the  religious  education  of  the  poor  has  been  fur¬ 
thered  by  the  emulation  and  rivalry  of  numerous  Christian 
congregations ;  and  thus,  amidst  the  vices  which  a  long  war, 
luxurious  habits,  and  an  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
have  engendered,  men  are  more  attentive  now  than  was 
the  habit  of  the  last  age  to  the  outward  manifestations  of 
religion.  It  should,  howTever,  be  clearly  understood,  that 
events  are  widening  and  deepening  the  separation  between 
the  Church  and  Methodism ;  that  the  influences  which 
imparted  mutual  kindliness  and  regard  are,  one  by  one, 
departing,  and  that  it  is  more  than  ever  important  that 
each  should  cultivate  a  catholic  spirit,  and  thus  seek  to 
avert  that  hostility,  of  which  indications  are  not  wanting, 
and  which,  if  fostered,  must  prove  so  injurious  to  Christian 
charity ;  and  if  division  must  come,  let  the  Church,  at 
least,  be  innocent  of  that  great  offence. 

Itinerancy,  which  marked  the  origin,  continues  to  be 
the  peculiar  agency  of  Welsh  Methodism,  and  is  employed 
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by  that  Society  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  any  other 
religious  body,  for  which  some  explanation  may  be  found 
in  the  condition  of  the  Principality,  and  especially  in  the 
scattered  population  of  many  districts  of  that  country ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  agency  which,  in 
the  Romish  Church,  and  by  the  Methodist  community, 
should  have  been  found  so  efficient  an  instrument  of  reli¬ 
gious  teaching,  and  so  powerful  a  stimulus  to  religious 
action,  should  be  altogether  neglected  by  the  Church.  On 
the  use  of  this  agency  in  the  Romish  Church,  the  following 
observations  are  found  in  Hallam’s  Middle  Ages, — chap.  7, 
History  of  Ecclesiastical  Powers. 

Next  to  the  canon  law,  I  should  reckon  the  institution  of  the 
mendicant  orders  among  those  circumstances  which  principally 
contributed  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Rome.  By  the  acquisition, 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  enjoyment,  or  at  least  ostentation,  of  im¬ 
mense  riches,  the  ancient  monastic  orders  had  forfeited  much  of  the 
public  esteem.  Austere  principles,  as  to  the  obligation  of  evan¬ 
gelical  poverty,  were  inculcated  by  the  numerous  sectaries  of  that 
age,  and  eagerly  received  by  the  people,  already  much  alienated 
from  an  established  hierarchy.  No  means  appeared  so  efficacious  to 
counteract  this  effect  as  the  institution  of  religious  societies,  strictly 
debarred  from  the  insidious  temptations  of  wealth.  Upon  this 
principle  were  founded  the  orders  of  Mendicant  Friars,  incapable, 
by  the  rules  of  then-  foundation,  of  possessing  estates,  and  main¬ 
tained  only  by  alms  and  pious  remunerations.  Of  these  the  two 
most  celebrated  were  formed  by  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  of 
Assisi,  and  established  by  the  authority  of  Honorius  III.,  in  1216 
and  1223.  These  great  reformers,  who  have  produced  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  an  effect  upon  mankind,  were  of  very  different  characters. 
The  one,  active  and  ferocious,  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
crusade  against  the  unfortunate  Albigeois,  and  was  among  the 
first  who  bore  the  terrible  name  of  Inquisitor ;  while  the  other, 
a  harmless  enthusiast,  pious  and  sincere,  was  much  more  acces¬ 
sory  to  the  intellectual  than  to  the  moral  degradation  of  his 
species.  Various  other  mendicant  orders  were  instituted  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  most  of  them  were  soon  suppressed ;  and, 
besides  the  two  principal,  none  remained  but  the  Augustines  and 
the  Carmelites.  These  new  preachers  were  received  with  astonish¬ 
ing  approbation  by  the  laity,  whose  religious  zeal  usually  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  their  opinion  of  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  in 
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their  pastors  ;  and  the  progress  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
friars  in  the  thirteenth  century  bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that 
of  our  English  Methodists.  Not  deviating  from  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  but  professing  rather  to  teach  it  in  greater  purity,  and  to 
observe  her  ordinances  with  greater  regularity,  while  they  imputed 
supineness  and  corruption  to  the  secular  clergy,  they  drew  round 
their  sermons  a  multitude  of  such  listeners,  as  in  all  ages  are 
attracted  by  similar  means.  They  practised  ah  the  stratagems  of 
itinerancy,  preaching  in  public  streets,  and  administering  the  com¬ 
munion  on  a  portable  altar.  Thirty  years  after  their  institution,  an 
historian  complains  that  the  parish  churches  were  deserted ;  that 
none  confessed,  except  to  these  friars.  In  short,  that  the  regular 
discipline  was  subverted.  This  uncontrolled  privilege  of  performing 
sacerdotal  functions,  which  their  modern  antitypes  assume  for 
themselves,  was  conceded  to  the  mendicant  orders  by  the  favour  of 
Dome.  Aware  of  the  powerful  support  they  might  receive  in  return, 
the  pontiffs  of  the  thirteenth  century  accumulated  benefits  upon  the 
disciples  of  Francis  and  Dominic.  They  were  exempted  from  epis¬ 
copal  authority  ;  they  were  permitted  to  preach,  to  hear  confessions 
without  leave  of  the  ordinary,  to  accept  of  legacies,  and  to  inter  in 
their  churches.  Such  privileges  could  not  be  granted  without  re¬ 
sistance  from  the  other  clergy.  The  bishops  remonstrated ;  the 
university  of  Paris  maintained  a  strenuous  opposition ;  but  their 
reluctance  served  only  to  protract  the  final  decision.  Boniface  the 
Eighth  appears  to  have  peremptorily  established  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  mendicant  orders  in  1295. 

On  the  employment  of  this  agency  by  John  Wesley,  the 
following  observations,  by  the  late  Bishop  Heber,  are 
found  in  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  to  which  re¬ 
ference  has  already  been  made.* 

Yet  it  may  be  urged  in  Wesley’s  favour,  that  the  practice  of  field¬ 
preaching,  which  he  thus  adopted,  and  which  still  prevails  wherever 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars  are  found,  was  by  no  means 
unexampled  in  England,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
were  such  as  to  give,  at  least,  a  plausible  prospect  of  advantage  from 
its  revival,  as  well  as  from  the  revival  of  that  system  of  itinerancy 
which  it  supposes.  During  the  first  centuries  of  the  Saxon  Church, 
there  were  no  parochial  divisions ;  the  clergy  resided  in  convents 
adjoining  the  bishop’s  cathedral;  they  were  sent  out  from  thence  to 
instruct  the  country  people,  and  administer  the  duties  of  religion  in 
the  few  churches  that  existed,  or,  where  there  was  no  church,  at  a 
cross  in  the  open  air.  When  they  had  executed  their  commission. 


*  Vol.  24, — tit.,  Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley. 
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they  returned,  and  others  went  out  to  perform  the  same  course  of 
duty.  To  this  occasional  and  precarious  instruction,  succeeded  the 
establishment  of  resident  parish  priests,  endowed  by  pious  lords 
with  the  tithes  of  the  domain  of  their  patron ;  and  as  these  became 
general,  itinerancy  fell  into  disuse,  till  the  increasing  ignorance  and 
carelessness  of  the  parochial  clergy  gave  occasion  to  its  revival  in 
the  Christian  world,  by  Francis  of  Assisi  and  his  followers  or  imi¬ 
tators,  who,  with  the  Pope’s  full  sanction,  though  somewhat  tardily 
extorted,  went  forth  from  their  monasteries  on  foot,  and  in  the  garb 
of  ostentatious  poverty — re-cedijlcare  qua  lapsura  esset.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  this  revival  corresponded,  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  cause  of  modem  Me¬ 
thodism  has  been  conducted.  There  was  the  same  affectation  of 
popular  eloquence  and  rustic  plainness ;  the  same  attacks  on  the 
character  and  doctrines  of  the  parochial  clergy,  who,  in  their  turn, 
complained  of  the  same  desertion  of  then’  churches  and  ministry  in 
favour  of  these  uncalled-for  auxiliaries.  Erasmus,  in  an  amusing 
colloquy,  has  represented  a  squabble  between  a  village  parson  and 
two  mendicant  friars ;  and  the  ludicrous  ornaments  usual  in  our 
gothic  places  of  worship  are  very  frequently  caricatures  either  of 
the  regular  or  secular  clergy,  according  as  the  building  was  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  one  or  other  of  these  rival  bodies.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  vexatious  and  irritating  consequences  of  the  system,  it  was, 
no  doubt,  productive  of  much  advantage  to  the  general  power  and 
stability  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  was  as  beneficial  to  Christianity 
itself,  as  the  manifold  corruptions  of  that  creed,  which  only  the 
friars  had  to  teach,  could  admit  of.  And  though  the  conduct  and 
doctrine  of  the  begging  friars  themselves  had  become  scandalous 
and  contemptible  at  the  tune  of  our  English  Eeformation,  it  was  by 
no  means  the  intention  of  the  original  promoters  of  that  measure, 
however  unadvisable  subsequent  circumstances  may  have  rendered 
it,  to  allow  the  system  of  itinerancy  and  field-preaching  to  fall  into 
disuse  and  oblivion. 

I  here  were,  indeed,  many  reasons  why  such  measures  were  now 
even  more  necessary  than  ever.  The  unequal  division  of  parishes, 
the  immoderate  extent  and  overflowing  population  of  some,  and  the 
insufficient  maintenance  afforded  by  others ;  the  want  of  churches 
in  some  quarters,  and  of  qualified  preachers  in  many  more ;  these 
evils,  which  had  called  for  such  a  subsidiary  and  equalizing  force  in 
the  times  of  Popery,  were  increased  to  an  enormous  extent  by  the 
profligate  and  predatory  manner  in  which  the  Reformation  had  been 
carried  on,  by  the  transfer  of  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  revenues  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  by  the  destruction  of  so 
many  chantries,  and  the  secularization  of  so  many  monasteries.  It 
is  therefore  a  well-known  part  of  that  plan  of  ecclesiastical  policy 
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which  the  wisdom  of  Cranmer  and  the  piety  of  King  Edward  con¬ 
templated,  that  a  certain  number  of  divines  should  travel  up  and 
down  the  country,  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  true  principles  of  the 
Reformation.*  And  the  measure  was  adopted,  not  indeed  by  the 
appointment  of  the  state,  hut  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  where  it  was 
greatly  wanted,  by  the  excellent  Bernard  Gilpin.  That  it  was  not 
carried  into  effect  in  every  diocese  is  not  imputable  to  the  pious 
fathers  of  the  church,  who  designed  it,  but  to  the  many  misfortunes 
to  which  the  church  was  exposed  during  the  persecution  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  under  Mary ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  if  such  a  plan 
had  been  suggested,  in  the  first  instance,  to  any  of  our  more  able 
and  enlightened  primates,  they  would  have  at  once  perceived  the 
advantage  of  securing  so  powerful  an  engine  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  employing  it  to  remedy  those  inconveniences,  so  far  as 
they  admitted  of  a  remedy,  which  the  spoliations  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  rise  of  Puritanism,  had  occasioned,  by  detracting 
from  the  natural  influence  of  the  clergy  on  the  minds  of  men,  and 
consigning  a  large  share  of  the  population  of  England  to  almost  in¬ 
evitable  ignorance  and  brutality.  Nor,  if  Wesley  had  appeared  as 
the  founder  of  such  an  order  of  predicants,  could  his  name  have  ever 
been  recollected  but  as  a  signal  benefactor  to  the  church,  and  the 
author  of  inestimable  advantage  to  England,  Ireland,  and  the 
world. 

The  following  table  has  been  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting,  in  a  connected  form,  the  present  position 
of  Dissent  in  the  Principality. 

*  The  number  appointed  for  this  end  was  six,  amongst  which  were 
Bradford,  Grindal,  Horn,  and  John  Knox ;  of  whom  two  were  to 
remain  at  Court,  and  four  to  be  sent  over  England,  Wales,  and  the 
marches  of  Scotland. 
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5693 

28,734 

2. 

Number  of  Members. 

Wesleyan  Methodist. 

I  English.  1 

1854 

1650 

rH 

O 

o 

CO 

CO  rH  b- 

C2  1  CO  GO  [ 

02  1  02  00  1 

1347 

1  C5  Ol  O  |  | 

CO  r-H 

565 

00 

MO 

A 

tn 

'3 

* 

1085 

1085 

HOJCOi 
rH  CO  MO  CO  I 

CO  O  O  r— <  I 
r-H 

2422 

O  O  CO  ^  CO  N 

CO  i—J  t—  CO  H  o 
t - 1  MO  CO  O  00 

r-1  r-H  r-H  i— H  r-H 

7635 

CO 

rH 

Calvinistic 

Methodist. 

1388 

4431 

5819 

O  MO  CO  O 
Ohho  I 

CO  O  T)i  GO  1 
Ht^OH 

15,891 

O  M0  02  CO  GO  GO 

CO  —H  02  00  02  O 

GO  O  05  CO  02  CO 

GO  CO  CO  O  CO 

29,046 

50,756 

1. 

Numbers  of  Chapels,  or  Places 
of  Religious  Worship. 

Unitarian. 

I— 1  CO 

r-H 

14 

1*^11 

CO 

r-H 

1 

30 

Calvinistic 

Methodist 

CO  rH 
<0*  i> 

100 

NOOHN  1 

CO  CO  CO  CO  I 
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00  02  MO  C5  CO  05 
^  Q  CO  O  GO  N 

439 

742 

Independent. 

o  mo 

MO  05 
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O  O  -p  GO  i> 

CO  rtH  00  r^H 

rH 

rH 

02 

C5  CO  l>  rP  CO 

CO  M0  W  H  CO  CO 
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* 

MO 

CO 

MO 

Baptist. 

O  05 
i-  MO 

05 

O? 

r-H 

t - H  CO  GO  H 

W  «  O  CO  n 

158 

MO  C5  O  05  CO  CO 

rH  rH  O?  02 

02 

05 

379 

South  Wales: — 
Monmouthshire 
Glamorganshire.  .  .  . 

Breconshire . 

Cardiganshire  .... 
Carmarthenshire  . 
Pembrokeshire  .... 
Radnorshire^  .... 

North  Wales: — 

Anglesey . 

Carnarvonshire  .... 
Denbighshire  .... 

Flintshire . 

Merionethshire  .... 
Montgomeryshire  . 

Total  .... 

*  Whereof  forty-three  are  English. 

t  There  are  a  few  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Radnorshire,  hut  their  number  is  not  given  in  the  Methodist  Almanac. 
t  See  explanation  in  the  next  page  of  the  omission  of  Sunday  scholars  in  parts  of  Monmouthshire. 
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This  table  has  been  framed  from  the  following  mate¬ 
rials  : — 

1.  The  number  of  chapels  is  taken  from  the  autho¬ 

rized  reports  of  the  several  religious  Societies  for 
1S47  and  1848;  namely- — The  Baptist  Manual , 
The  Congregational  Year  Book,  The  Methodist 
Almanac,  and  The  Unitarian  Almanac.  The  Minutes 
of  Conference  do  not  give  the  number  of  Wesleyan 
chapels,  but  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  are  divided 
by  the  Wesleyan  body  into  thirteen  English 
circuits,  to  which  thirty  ministers  are  assigned ; 
and  twenty-nine  Welsh  circuits,  to  which  fifty-eight 
ministers  are  assigned. 

The  Unitarian  congregations  are  all  that  now 
remain  of  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters. 

2.  The  number  of  members  is  taken  from  the  Methodist 

Almanac  and  the  Minutes  of  Conference,  but  is  not 
found  in  the  authorized  Reports  of  the  other  reli¬ 
gious  denominations. 

3.  The  number  of  Sunday  scholars  is  taken  from  the 

tables  contained  in  the  Reports  of  the  Welsh 
Education  Commissioners,  from  which  the  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  of  Monmouthshire  are  excluded ; 
and  for  those  districts  some  addition  should  be 
made.  The  tables  in  the  Commissioners’  Reports 
appear  to  be  framed  from  returns  made  by  the 
school  managers.  The  only  Report  of  a  Dissent¬ 
ing  body  which  contains  the  number  of  Sunday 
scholars  is  that  found  in  the  Methodist  Almanac, 
which  differs  considerably  from  the  Commission¬ 
ers’  tables  in  the  case  of  North  Wales,  but  sub¬ 
stantially  agrees  with  them  in  South  Wales.  The 
progress  of  the  Baptist  Society  in  Wales  can  be 
traced  chronologically  from  their  registers,  but 
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there  are  no  similar  materials  for  showing  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  gradual  progress  of  the  Independent 
congregations.  Up  to  1780,  the  congregation  at 
Wrexham  was  the  only  Baptist  community  in 
North  Wales,  but  in  that  year  a  Baptist  congre¬ 
gation  was  established  in  the  Island  of  Anglesey. 
In  1790,  there  were  only  forty-nine  Baptist  con¬ 
gregations  throughout  the  Principality,  including 
Monmouthshire,  of  which  ten  in  North  Wales  were 
the  fruits  of  a  mission  sent  into  that  country  from 
South  Wales,  in  the  year  1776. 

The  congregations  in  South  Wales  were  thus  distri¬ 
buted  in  1790. 


Brecon  .  . 
Cardigan 
Carmarthen 
Glamorgan  . 
Monmouth  . 
Pembroke 
Radnor  .  . 


3  These  were  all  congregations 

1  of  particular  Baptists,  be- 

9  sides  which  there  was  one 

11  congregation  of  general 

8  Baptists  at  CraigFargoed, 

4  in  Glamorganshire,  mak- 

2  J  ing  thirty-nine  in  all. 


In  Memoirs  of  the  late  Christmas  Evans,  a  popular  Welsh 
Baptist  minister,  and  a  pulpit  orator  of  great  power,  which 
have  been  recently  published  by  the  Rev.  I).  Rhys  Stephen, 
it  is  mentioned,  that  the  condition  of  the  Christian  ministry 
amongst  the  Welsh  Nonconformists,  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Methodism,  was  feeble  and  inefficient ;  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  neglected  alike  by  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  and  the  Dissenters  ;  that  the  preaching 
of  the  clerical  Methodists  and  of  Howell  Harris  roused  the 
country  ;  that  the  religious  revival  thus  begun  by  Church¬ 
men,  communicated  itself  to  Dissenting  bodies  ;  that 
Evans  found  amongst  the  Baptists  of  Carnarvonshire  a 
great  want  of  success,  and  departed  to  settle  in  Anglesey, 
in  1792,  being  promised  £17  a  year  for  serving  the  Baptist 
congregations  in  that  island,  which  were  separated  into 
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small  societies,  and  not  numerous.  Up  to  1790,  tlie  Bap¬ 
tist  congregations  in  Wales  had  assembled  themselves 
together  at  one  yearly  association,  holden  for  the  entire 
Principality;  but  in  that  year  Wales  was  divided  into  three 
associations,  and  the  number  of  the  Baptist  congregations 
has  since  largely  increased,  as  will  appear  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  table : — 

1796  .  61 

179S . 86 

1831  .  223 

1847  .  379 

This  increase  of  numbers  not  unfrequently  arose  from 
divisions  in  congregations,  and  does  not  always  mark  a 
corresponding  increase  of  members.  The  Independents, 
in  like  manner,  have  their  associations,  each  of  which 
comprehends  a  certain  number  of  congregations ;  and  at 
these  associations  of  Welsh  Dissenters,  which  are  held 
periodically,  numerous  sermons  are  preached  in  the  open 
air,  if  the  weather  permits,  during  the  two  or  more  days 
which  the  assembly  continues  together,  from  a  temporary 
platform,  erected,  it  may  be,  in  a  field  or  on  a  mountain 
side,  and  surrounded  by  thousands  of  human  beings,  many 
of  whom  come  together  from  great  distances.  The  fore¬ 
going  table,  although  prepared  from  the  authorized 
reports  of  the  several  religious  bodies,  differs  from  an 
estimate  of  chapels  and  members  contained  in  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters'  Almanac,  for  1848,  and  which  is  as 
follows  : — 

CHAPELS. 


1816. 

1846. 

Independents  . 

...  258 

—  633 

Baptists . 

...  190 

410 

Calvinistic  Methodists  .  . 

...  373 

—  759 

Wesleyans  . 

...  205 

—  469 

1026 

2271 
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Ministers  and 

Members  in 

Preachers  in  1846. 

1846. 

Independents  .... 

.  .  .  500  — 

60,000 

Baptists . 

.  .  .  360  — 

35,100 

Calvinistic  Methodists* 

.  .  .  410  — 

52,272 

Wesleyansf  .... 

.  .  .  516  — 

18,334 

Unitarians . 

.  .  .  26  — 

— 

Priends . 

.  .  .  —  — 

— 

Wesleyan  Association  . 

.  .  .  —  — 

300 

Primitive  Methodists 

.  .  .  24  — 

600 

1890 

166,606 

The  numbers  of  the  Independent  and  Baptist  congre¬ 
gations  given  in  this  table  are  not  supplied  by  actual 
returns,  but  appear  to  be  estimates  framed  from  details 
which  are  not  furnished.  The  actual  number  of  members 
returned  by  the  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  in 
their  own  periodicals  (where  the  numbers  would  not  be 
underrated),  is  67,314  members,  for  1200  congregations 
— namely,  Calvinists,  50,756,  Wesleyans,  16,558  ;  and  we 
may  with  much  probability  assume,  that  the  1000  congre¬ 
gations  claimed  for  the  Independents  and  Baptists  do  not 
furnish  a  larger  number  of  members  than  the  1200  Me¬ 
thodist  congregations.  We  shall  thus  not  greatly  err  if  we 
estimate  the  members  in  all  the  Dissenting  congregations 
in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  at  130,000  persons,  or  1  in 
8  of  the  population.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  persons  who  ordinarily  attend  religious  worship,  in  the 
Principality,  in  Dissenting  chapels. 

*  The  actual  number  of  ministers  and  preachers  is  thus  given  in 
the  published  returns  of  this  body  in  their  own  almanac  for  1847  : — 

Ministers.  Preachers. 


Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire  .  16  —  39 

The  other  five  counties  of  South  Wales  51  —  73 

North  Wales .  81  —  144 


148  256 

t  The  actual  number  of  ministers  given  in  the  Minutes  of 
Conference  for  1847  is  88,  besides  which  there  are  amongst  the 
Wesleyans  religious  teachers,  known  as  local  preachers. 
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In  the  Protestant  Dissenters'  Almanac ,  the  number  is  esti¬ 
mated  thus : — 


Methodists  of  all  kinds . jgg  gQQ 

Independents  and  Baptists .  198,200 

Unitarians .  3’500 

Quakers .  500 


391,000 

In  the  Congregational  Calendar,  the  largest  number  of 
persons  attending  Dissenting  chapels  at  one  time  in  1847, 
is  estimated  at  271,187,  which,  when  subdivided  according 
to  the  data  there  employed,  would  give  100,000  for  Bap¬ 
tist  and  Independent,  and  170,000  for  Methodist  congre¬ 
gations.  These  aggregate  numbers  differ  greatly  from 
each  other,  and  the  disparity  is  yet  more  remarkable,  if 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  denominations  be 
compared  together.  The  Dissenting  Sunday-schools  in 
the  Principality  not  only  comprise  such  of  the  juvenile 
population  as  attend  public  worship,  but  also,  in  all  dis¬ 
tricts,  a  large  portion,  and  in  some  nearly  the  whole,  of 
the  adult  attendants  on  religious  worship  ;  and  having 
regard  to  the  Reports  of  the  Welsh  Education  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  to  other  sources  of  information,  it  may  be  stated, 
with  some  confidence,  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
ordinarily  attend  religious  worship  in  Dissenting  chapels 
in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  amounts  to  300,000  per¬ 
sons,  and  may  be  taken  as  1  in  4  of  the  population.  This 
estimate  can  only  be  considered  as  an  approximation  to 
real  numbers,  but  is  believed  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  amount 
of  actual  Dissent  in  the  Principality  :  the  extent  of  which, 
or  its  influence  on  the  religious  and  social  condition  of 
Wales,  there  is  no  disposition  to  underrate.  By  the  re¬ 
turns  furnished  in  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar- General,  of 
the  number  of  marriages  solemnized  in  Dissenting  chapels, 
different  results  would  be  indicated ;  but  the  difficulties 
by  which  the  Church  in  Wales  is  encompassed,  must  be 
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grappled  with,  and  not  evaded,  or  concealed ;  and  it  is 
conceded  that  the  majority,  and  in  some  districts  a  very 
large  majority,  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  some  or 
other  of  the  various  Dissenting  communities  which  there 
abound. 

Dissent  has,  in  our  days,  assumed  an  aggressive  cha¬ 
racter,  and  manifested  a  determined  hostility  towards  the 
Church  as  a  national  establishment ;  and  the  separation 
of  the  Church  from  the  State,  the  alienation  to  secular 
objects  of  the  funds  of  the  establishment,  and  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  religious  communities  from  state  control,  and  from 
the  influence  and  operation  of  secular  legislation,  are  said 
to  be  objects  urgently  demanded  by  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  ;  whilst  the  application  of  public  funds  to  the 
maintenance  of  religious  worship,  or  to  the  promotion  of 
education,  is  declared  to  be  unsound  in  principle,  hostile 
to  liberty,  and  opposed  to  God’s  word ;  and  all  secular 
legislation  in  the  affairs  of  religion  is  pronounced  to  be 
an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  an  usur¬ 
pation  of  Divine  authority.  Hence  an  antagonism,  the 
most  complete,  to  the  principles  inculcated  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  Hooker,*  and  hence,  also,  opinions  the  most  sub¬ 
versive  of  our  religious  establishment,  interwoven  as  that 
establishment  is  with  our  temporal  constitution. 

These  opinions  are  not  confined  to  the  speeches  of 
hasty  declaimers,  or  to  the  columns  of  ephemeral  journals, 
but  are  embodied  in  their  scheme  of  organization,  as  the 
basis  of  “  The  British  Anti-State  Church  Association,  for 
the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  all  State  Interference  ” — 
which  was  founded  in  1844,  and  presented  a  Report  of  its 
proceedings  to  the  Triennial  Conference  of  the  body,  held 
in  May,  1847 : — an  association  which,  by  means  of  the 
press,  of  lectures,  of  public  meetings,  and  of  an  organiza- 

*  Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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tion  throughout  the  country,  of  such  Dissenters  as  are 
fa\ouiable  to  its  objects,  is  intended  to  create  and  foster  a 
spiiit  ot  hostility,  and  of  rancorous  hatred  to  religious  esta¬ 
blishments  ot  every  description.  Amongst  the  members  of 
the  council,  and  the  delegates  to  the  conference,  are  found 
the  names  of  some  Welsh  Dissenters,  as  well  laymen  as 
ministers,  mainly,  however,  if  not  altogether,  of  the  Baptist 
and  Independent  persuasions  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  that 
much  progress  has  y  et  been  made  in  obtaining  support  for  the 
objects  of  the  association,  either  in  North  or  South  Wales. 

The  following  observations  on  the  aggressive  attitude 
towards  the  establishment,  which  is  now  manifested  by 
Dissenting  Christians,  are  found  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  British  Quarterly  Revietv,  a  Nonconformist  journal, 
edited  by  Dr.  A  aughan,  one  of  the  ablest  Nonconformist 
writers  of  the  present  day.* 

By  one  class  of  Dissenters,  it  is  maintained  that  the  most  earnest 
and  systematic  efforts  should  be  made  to  expose  the  errors  and 
mischiefs  of  the  Church-establishment  theory;  and  that  the 
Dissenter  who  scruples  to  become  a  party  to  public  debates  and 
lectures,  or  to  the  most  organized  and  the  widest  scheme  of  agita¬ 
tion,  to  bring  about  a  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  is  a 
man  who  betrays  a  want  of  thorough  attachment  to  Dissenting 
principles,  as  well  as  of  consistency  and  courage,  and  is  an  enemy 
to  the  advancement  of  a  free  and  scriptural  Christianity ;  whilst 
those  who  have  contributed  most  to  force  this  subject  on  the  public 
attention,  laud  each  other  for  having  performed  a  signal  service  to 
their  generation,  and  conferred  the  greatest  honour  and  advantage 
on  Dissent,  by  exhibiting  it  as  pledged  to  a  demolition  of  all  State 
establishments,  as  its  great  mission  in  behalf  of  religion  and  hu¬ 
manity.  But  by  another  party  (and  a  party,  as  we  conceive,  not 
less  numerous),  whilst  it  is  admitted  that  men  who  hold  dissenting 
principles  to  be  scriptural  should  avow  them,  and  act  upon  them, 
it  is  argued  that  the  form  and  extent  in  which  these  principles 
should  be  urged  on  society  at  large  must  be  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances.f  Now,  the  Church-establishment  principle  among  us 

#  No.  13,  February  1st,  1848 — Birks  on  Church  and  State. 
f  It  might  conduce  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  question  at 
issue  between  these  separatists,  were  we  told  what  is  here  meant  by 
“Dissenting  principles.” 

N 
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is  old  as  our  national  history.  The  system  with  which  it  is  allied 
is  rooted  and  intermingled  with  all  our  institutions.  It  is  blended 
with  nearly  every  historical  association,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  with 
our  customs  and  sympathies  as  a  people.  The  existing  ecclesiastical 
system  may  embrace  much  inconsistency,  superstition,  and  error; 
but,  in  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  English  nation,  and  of  a 
vast  preponderance  of  the  intelligence,  wealth,  and  rank  of  the 
nation,  the  good  of  t  he  system  far  outweighs  its  evd.  Convinced, 
however,  as  this  majority  may  be,  that  their  church  is  such  as  to 
deserve  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the  whole  community,  never¬ 
theless,  seeing  that  a  part  only — though  much  the  greater  and  more 
influential  part — is  embraced  within  its  pale,  it  is  conceded  that  the 
community  generally  should  not  be  taxed  in  favour  of  this  particular 
church,  beyond  certain  limits.  Accordingly,  the  principle  of  na¬ 
tionality  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  tacitly  sur¬ 
rendered.  The  vast  augmentation  of  her  appliances,  of  late  years, 
has  been  realized,  not  by  means  of  increased  taxation,  but  by  means 
of  her  own  zealous  Voluntaryism.  This  course  has  been  dictated 
by  sound  policy,  and  by  some  regard  to  social  justice.  To  declare 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  an  Established  Church  at  all,  because 
there  is  a  minority  opposed  to  its  principle,  may  be  derided,  as  say¬ 
ing,  in  effect,  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  except  on  the  basis  of 
universal  approval.  But  to  tax  a  people  in  support  of  any  institu¬ 
tion  approved  only  by  a  majority,  on  the  same  scale  that  might  be 
just  if  it  were  approved  by  all,  would  be  to  convert  majorities  into 
tyrannies  ;  and  the  Church  of  England  has  shown  wisdom  in  her 
generation  on  this  point.  She  has  ceased  long  since  to  implore  fur¬ 
ther  pecuniary  grants  from  Parliament.  She  is  content  to  keep 
within  the  lines  of  her  present  defences  ;  and  so  long  as  she  is 
found  to  bear  her  faculties  thus  meekly,  abstaining  in  her  general 
policy  from  any  marked  aggression  on  the  quarters  of  Dissent,  so 
long  she  may  calculate  on  unity  within  herself,  and  on  considerable 
sympathy  without.  By  telling  our  statesmen  and  churchmen 
generally,  that  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  nothing  less  than  this,  is  sought,  those  powerful  parties 
have  been  taught  to  give  forth  their  watchword,  “  To  your  tents,  O 
Israel !”  The  result  has  been  a  multitude  of  defensive  precautionary 
and  aggressive  measures  in  a  voluntary  shape,  on  the  part  of 
churchmen,  before  which  it  would  have  been  marvellous  if  Dissent 
had  not  been  greatly  a  loser.  New  churches,  new  normal  schools, 
new  school-houses,  pastoral-aid  societies,  and  almost  endless  expe¬ 
dients,  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  supplies  from 
the  camp  of  Nonconformity  in  every  possible  way,  and  of  diffusing 
among  the  people  a  feeling  favourable  to  the  state  of  things  by  law 
established.  Our  cottages,  the  homes  of  our  artisans,  the  garrets 
and  cellars  of  our  large  towns  and  cities,  are  all  brought  under  the 
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most  systematic  inspection,  and  are  made  sensible,  not  only  of  the 
care  of  the  church  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  but  of  the  extent  in 
which  the  temporal  wants  of  the  necessitous  may  be  relieved  by  the 
largesses  at  her  disposal.  Ihe  Dissenters,  say  an  active  clergy  and 
laity ,  plainly  tell  us  that  they  mean  nothing  less  than  the  destruction 
of  our  C  hurch,  as  a  state-allied  and  state-endowed  establishment ; 
and  that  war  to  the  knife  may  not  be  waged  successfully  against  us, 
no  effort  or  cost  must  be  spared.  In  this  view  of  the  position  of 
churchmen  lies  the  secret  of  the  zeal  evinced  by  them  for  some  years 
past ;  and  the  consequences  to  Dissent  have  been  such  as  commonly 
ensue,  when  the  weak,  more  in  rashness  than  discretion,  challenge 
the  strong  to  combat.  It  is  not  merely  against  numerical  odds, 
but  against  odds  still  more  formidable,  in  the  shape  of  wealth, 
influence,  and  rank,  that  Dissent  has  to  make  its  way.  Hence  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  over  the  whole  land,  the  signs  of  progress 
among  Dissenters  seem  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  signs  of  decay. 
Hor  have  we  reached  the  worst,  probably,  even  now.  The  resources 
of  Churchism  are  not  exhausted.  Every  new  hostile  movement  will 
call  forth  more  of  its  still  latent  power.  Beyond  all  this,  is  the 
effect  of  this  policy  upon  ourselves.  The  energies  that  might  have 
been  directed  successfully  to  the  building  up  of  our  Churches,  have 
been  largely  wasted  in  attempts  to  pull  down  what  we  condemn  in 
the  Church  of  our  neighbours.  In  this  respect  we  have  inverted 
the  Scriptural  and  rational  order  of  things,  by  aiming  to  make  men 
Dissenters,  that  they  may  become  Christians — in  place  of  aiming  to 
make  men  Christians,  leaving  their  becoming  Dissenters  to  be  a 
question  subsequent  and  subordinate.  We  thus  take  a  false  position 
in  the  public  eye,  as  though  we  were  more  concerned  to  make  men 
proselytes,  than  to  make  them  religious.  Even  this,  moreover,  is 
not  the  worst  form  of  reaction  attendant  on  this  mistaken  course. 
Our  familiarity  with  strife  abroad  has  rendered  us  less  scrupulous  of 
indulging  in  it  at  home.  Our  churches,  accordingly,  have  become 
restless,  disputatious,  and  the  seat  of  not  a  little  of  that  acerbity  of 
temper  which  is  natural  to  men  who  feel  that  they  are  losing 
ground — and  losing  ground,  in  the  main,  through  their  own  folly. 
With  this  exigency  comes  an  undue  dependence  on  the  pulpit.  The 
preacher  is  expected  to  be  so  attractive,  so  potent,  as  to  counteract 
this  multitude  of  hostile  influences  directed  against  him  and  his 
flock  ;  and  if  he  be  not  a  man  of  the  rare  power  necessary  to  this 
end  (an  end  little  short  of  a  miracle)  in  come  discontent,  and  a 
childish  hankering  after  change.  Thus,  the  policy,  so  much 
applauded  by  some  men,  occasions  much  external  loss,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  internal  discord  and  weakness.* 


*  This  chapter  has  been  compiled,  rather  than  composed,  in  order 
thatthe  men  with  whom  we  have  communed  should  telltheirownstory. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT. 

HAVING  considered  the  position  of  Dissent,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  review  the  condition  of  the  Church 
in  the  Principality.  There  are  many  persons  who  would 
wholly  set  aside  the  National  Church  as  the  handmaid  of 
education ;  but  her  qualifications  for  the  office  of  in¬ 
structress,  the  special  duties  which  devolve  upon  her  as 
a  religious  establishment,  and  the  influence  which  she 
must  exercise  in  forming  the  character  of  the  people, 
cannot  be  disregarded,  even  by  those  who  love  her  least. 
There  are  also  peculiar  elements  in  the  condition  of  the 
Principality,  and  especially  in  the  sectarian  divisions  by 
which  it  is  so  remarkably  characterised,  which  render  it 
most  necessary  that  harmonious  co-operation  should 
he  secured  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  upon  such 
fairly-adjusted  conditions,  as  will  enable  churchmen  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  work  of  education  with  entire  confidence,  and 
will  give  to  the  State  reasonable  security  for  the  efficiency 
of  Church  schools,  as  means  of  elementary  instruction. 
Thus  will  provision  he  made  for  teaching  the  people 
their  duties  to  God  and  man,  and  for  training  up  intel¬ 
ligent  citizens,  as  well  as  good  Christians. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Principles  of  Church  Reform, 
published  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  the  value  of  a  national 
provision  for  religion  is  enforced  with  the  earnestness  and 
ability  which  characterised  the  labours  of  that  good  man: 
and  it  is  proposed  to  begin  the  present  chapter  with 
some  extracts  from  that  work. 
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But,  saving  all  existing  interests,  why  should  not  the  Establish¬ 
ment  expire  with  the  present  generation?  Why  should  not  the 
tithes  in  every  parish  revert,  on  the  next  vacancy,  to  the  several 
owners  of  the  soil,  and  all  church  lands  be  sold  for  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt,  leaving  the  next  generation  of  ministers,  if  there 
be  any,  to  be  maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
hearers  P  I  am  so  anxious  to  get  to  the  very  principles  of  the  whole 
question,  that  I  am  contented  to  pass  over  all  the  particular  and 
practical  objections  which  might  be  made  to  such  a  scheme — such  as 
its  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  patrons  of  church  benefices,  and  the 
question  how  far  episcopal  or  chapter  lands,  which  certainly  were 
never  granted  by  the  State,  could  justly  be  taken  by  the  State  for 
its  own  purposes.  These  are  all  very  substantial  objections,  and 
would,  I  hope,  be  fully  insisted  upon  by  all  friends  to  law  and  right, 
if  ever  the  proposal  of  Church  destruction  should  come  before  the 
legislature  in  its  plain  form ;  but  I  hold  it  much  more  satisfactory 
to  rest  the  case  simply  on  general  principles,  and  to  show  that,  if 
the  Establishment  could  be  subverted  without  the  least  individual 
injustice  or  illegality,  still  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  folly  in 
the  nation  to  subvert  it.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  whole  amount 
of  Church  property  in  England,  including  under  that  name  both 
tithes,  so  far  as  they  are  in  clerical  hands,  and  Church  lands  of  every 
description,  is  so  much  saved  out  of  the  scramble  of  individual  selfish, 
ness,  and  set  apart  for  ever  for  public  purposes.  Now,  there  are  few 
things  from  which  society  in  England  has  suffered  greater  evil  than 
for  the  want  of  property  so  reserved ;  it  is  apparent  in  every  town 
and  in  every  village — in  the  absence  of  public  walks,  public  gardens, 
public  exercise-grounds,  and  public  museums,  in  the  former ;  and,  in 
most  instances,  of  even  so  much  as  a  common  green,  in  the  latter. 
Let  a  man,  in  fact,  go  where  he  will,  he  is  beset  on  every  side  by 
the  exclusiveness  of  private  property ;  the  public  has  kept  nothing. 
This  has  arisen  very  much  out  of  the  false  and  degrading  notions  of 
civil  society,  which  have  prevailed  within  the  last  century.  Society 
has  been  regarded  as  a  mere  collection  of  individuals,  looking  each 
after  his  own  interest ;  and  the  business  of  Government  has  been 
limited  to  that  of  a  mere  police,  whose  sole  use  is  to  hinder  these  in¬ 
dividuals  from  robbing  or  knocking  each  other  down.  This  view  of 
society,  alike  unphilosopliical  and  unchristian,  has  largely  counter¬ 
acted  the  good  which  the  world,  in  this  advanced  stage  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  has  derived  from  its  increased  experience ;  and  its  pernicious 
effects  have  been  abundantly  shown  in  the  actual  state  of  the  poor 
throughout  England ;  for  their  physical  distresses,  their  ignorance, 
and  their  vices,  are  the  true  fruits  of  the  system  of  letting  alone — 
in  other  words,  of  leaving  men  to  practise,  for  their  own  advance¬ 
ment,  all  arts,  save  actual  violence ;  of  allowing  every  natural  and 
every  artificial  superiority  to  enjoy  and  push  its  advantages  to  the 
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utmost ;  and  of  suffering  tlie  weaker  to  pay  the  full  penalty  of  their 
inferiority.  Thus,  even  before  I  consider  the  particular  application 
of  Church  property,  I  hold  it  to  be  an  enormous  benefit  that  it  is  so 
much  secured  for  ever  to  public  uses — a  something  saved  out  of  the 
scramble,  which  no  covetousness  can  appropriate,  and  no  folly  waste. 
Again,  it  is  not  only  a  considerable  mass  so  saved,  but  it  is  so  hap¬ 
pily  divided,  that  every  portion  of  the  Kingdom,  with  certain 
wretched  exceptions,  shares  in  the  benefit.  The  site  of  a  church 
tower,  wherever  it  is  met  with,  is  an  assurance  that  everything  has 
not  been  bought  up  for  private  convenience  or  enjoyment — that 
there  is  some  provision  made  for  public  purposes,  and  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  poorest  and  most  destitute  human  being  who  lives  within 
the  hearing  of  its  bells.  In  the  most  unattractive  districts  of  the 
country,  no  less  than  in  the  most  inviting,  this  same  beneficent  pro¬ 
vision  extends  itself ;  or,  if  it  does  not,  it  is  owing  wholly  to  the 
neglect  of  these  later  times,  when  all  things  have  been  left  to  find 
their  own  level ;  and  the  result  has  been,  as  might  well  have  been 
expected  from  the  inequalities  of  the  bottom — an  alternation  of  some 
deep  pools  here  and  there,  with  huge  wastes  of  unmoistened  sand 
and  gravel.  But  what  are  the  particular  public  purposes  for  which 
this  property  is  set  apart?  Alms-houses  are  an  admirable  provision 
for  the  poor  and  aged ;  hospitals  for  the  sick ;  schools  for  the  young ; 
a  public  garden  furnishes  amusement  for  all ;  a  public  library  gives 
instruction  to  all.  But  tins  property  is  designed  to  provide  a  benefit 
higher  and  more  universal  than  any  of  these — to  secure  for  every 
parish  the  greatest  blessing  of  human  society ;  that  is,  the  constant 
residence  of  one  individual,  who  has  no  other  business  than  to  do 
good  of  every  kind  to  every  person.  Men  in  general  have  their  own 
profession  or  trade  to  follow,  and  although  they  are  useful  to  society, 
yet  it  is  but  an  indirect  benefit,  not  intended  for  society  in  the  first 
place,  but  for  themselves  ;  so  that  no  one  feels  obliged  to  them  for 
their  services,  because  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  kindness.  Those,  again,  who  possess  an  independent 
fortune,  are  not  only  raised  too  high  to  be  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
the  majority  of  their  neighbours,  but  are  exposed  to  moral  tempta¬ 
tions  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  often  render  them  an  inadequate  ex¬ 
ample  to  others ;  whereas,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  man  placed 
so  favourably  for  attaining  to  the  liighest  perfection  of  our  nature 
as  a  parochial  minister.  Apart  from  all  personal  and  particular  in¬ 
terests  ;  accustomed  by  his  education  and  habits  to  take  the  purest 
and  highest  views  of  human  life  ;  and  bound  by  his  daily  business 
to  cherish  and  sweeten  these  by  the  charities  of  the  kindest  social 
intercourse  ;  in  delicacy  and  liberality  of  feeling,  on  a  level  with  the 
highest,  but  in  rank  and  fortune  standing  in  a  position  high  enough 
to  ensure  respect,  yet  not  so  high  as  to  forbid  sympathy ;  with  none 
of  the  harshness  of  legal  authority,  yet  with  a  moral  influence  such 
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as  no  legal  authority  could  give ;  ready  to  advise  when  advice  is 
called  for,  but  yet  more  useful  by  the  indirect  counsel  continually 
afforded  by  his  conduct,  his  knowledge,  his  temper,  and  his  man¬ 
ners  :  he  stands  amidst  the  fever  and  selfishness  of  the  world,  as 
one  whom  the  tainted  atmosphere  cannot  harm,  although  he  is  for 
ever  walking  about  in  it,  to  abate  its  malignant  power  over  its  vic¬ 
tims.  Now  I  wish  it  to  be  observed,  that  all  this  good  results 
simply  from  the  circumstance,  that  here  is  a  man  of  education,  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  necessity  of  following  any  trade  or  ordinary  profes¬ 
sion  in  order  to  maintain  himself,  and  placed  in  the  most  improving 
of  all  situations — a  life  of  constant  intercourse  with  men,  of  which 
the  direct  and  acknowledged  business  is  to  do  them  good,  physically 
and  morally.  Thus  much  is  independent  of  religion ;  and  had  there 
been  a  resident  sophist  stationed  in  every  village  of  the  Boman  em¬ 
pire,  with  such  a  general  commission  to  improve  in  every  way  the 
condition  of  the  people,  the  amount  of  crime  and  misery  would  have 
been  enormously  lessened.  But  to  all  this,  how  much  is  superadded 
in  the  Christian  ministry !  How  great  is  the  difference  of  the  no¬ 
tions  conveyed  by  the  terms  lecturer  and  preacher — by  the  names  of 
sophist  and  pastor !  The  truth  is,  that  men  bear  impatiently  the 
teaching  of  men,  unless  it  comes  with  more  than  man’s  authority  ; 
the  beneficent  relations  in  which  a  minister  stands  towards  his 
people  derive  much  of  their  power  from  this  very  circumstance,  that 
he  is  a  minister  of  religion;  and  Christianity,  whilst  it  fully  invests 
him  with  this  character,  yet  has  provided,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
against  superstition  and  priestcraft ;  for  a  minister  can  speak  with 
no  authority  beyond  his  commission,  and  this  commission  lies  open 
for  all  men  to  judge  whether  he  adheres  to  it  or  no.  It  gives  him 
power  unspeakable,  so  long  as  he  faithfully  discharges  it ;  but  de¬ 
serts  and  condemns  him  the  very  moment  that  he  would  pervert  it 
to  selfish  purposes — to  make  his  own  word  a  law,  and  himself  an 
idol.  But  in  this  commission  there  is  contained,  indeed,  the  very 
food,  and  more  than  the  food,  of  man  s  life  the  remedy  for  all 
troubles  and  sorrows,  from  the  simplest  physical  suffering  of  the 
rudest  nature,  up  to  the  mental  conflicts  which  are  the  inevitable 
portion  of  the  loftiest  and  most  sensitive ;  the  medicine  for  all  moral 
evil,  from  the  mere  bodily  appetites  of  the  most  grossly  ignorant,  to 
the  most  delicate  forms  of  pride  or  selfishness  in  minds  of  the  highest 
intelligence;  the  light  to  clear  up  every  perplexity  of  practice, 
strengthening  the  judgment  through  the  purified  affections;  the 
most 'exalted  hope  inseparably  united  with  the  deepest  humility,  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  in  Christ  crucified — because  we  trust  in  Christ 
risen.  Now,  an  appropriation  of  a  certain  portion  of  property,  to 
secure  for  ever  to  a  whole  people  so  invaluable  a  blessing  as  a  resi¬ 
dent  Christian  ministry,  dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  country, 
will  naturally  be  objected  to  by  those  who  hate  the  very  names  of 
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God  and  of  goodness.  And  persons  who  arrive,  from  mere  brutish¬ 
ness,  at  the  same  practical  conclusion  to  which  the  godless  party  are 
led  by  deliberate  wickedness — men  who  can  neither  look  before  nor 
after,  but  limit  their  notions  of  political  good  to  the  mere  physical 
welfare  of  their  own  generation,  because  they  can  understand  no¬ 
thing  higher ;  such  persons  may  consistently  think  that  hand-work 
is  more  useful  than  head  or  heart-work,  and  that  no  elements  in 
society  can  be  so  well  spared  as  piety,  and  charity,  and  moral  wis¬ 
dom.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  excellence  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  that  it  should  be  hated  by  the  sublimed  and 
systematic  wickedness  of  the  godless  party,  and  by  the  brute  igno¬ 
rance  and  coarseness  of  the  dregs  of  the  democracy.  But  that  men, 
who,  though  not  religious,  are  yet  admirers  of  much  that  is  noble, 
and  much  that  is  excellent ;  still  more,  that  men  who  really  fear 
God  and  love  Christianity,  should  be  found  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
a  national  provision  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  people— for  giving  them  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  which  is 
life  eternal ;  this  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  phenomenon  so  strange — 
nay,  so  monstrous — that  we  cannot  but  eagerly  desire,  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  to  explain  the  causes  of  it.  It  has  arisen 
from  that  worst  reproach  of  the  Christian  name,  the  spirit  of  secta¬ 
rianism.  For,  Christians  having  become  divided  into  a  thousand 
sects,  and  refusing  to  join  in  each  other’s  worship,  a  National  Esta¬ 
blishment  is  regarded  as  an  unjust  preference  of  one  sect  over  an¬ 
other ;  and  as  it  is  considered  impossible  to  establish. all,  and  unfair 
to  establish  any  one  rather  than  another,  there  remains  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  establish  none  ;  and,  to  use  a  phrase  much  in  fashion,  to 
look  upon  every  man’s  religion  as  an  affair  between  God  and  his  own 
conscience  only.  That  the  objection  to  a  national  provision  for  the 
ministers  of  religion  arises,  amongst  thinking  men,  solely  out  of  the 
difficulties  created  by  sectarianism,  is  manifest  from  this— that  where 
sectarianism  has  not  existed,  or  only  in  an  insignificant  degree,  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  provision  has  been  allowed  with  remarkable  una¬ 
nimity  ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  the  ancient  world,  where  it  was  a  thing 
unheard  of  for  a  state  to  be  without  its  national  worship,  its  temples, 
its  festivals,  and  its  priests ;  the  whole  Christian  world,  from  the 
time  that  governments  have  become  Christian,  has  acted’  uniformly 
on  the  same  principle,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  the  evil  spirit  of  sectarianism  has  wrought  his 
perfect  work.  And,  what  is  still  more  to  our  purpose,  the  French 
people,  even  while  declaring  that  they  will  have  no  established  reli¬ 
gion,  have  yet  retained  the  great  benefit  of  an  establishment _ 

namely,  a  national  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people,  masmuch  as  they  keep  up  the  churches,  and  pay  the  ministers 
who  officiate  in  them.  This  they  do,  because  the  clear  wisdom  of 
the  principle  is  not  obscured  to  them  minds  by  the  perplexities  which 
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arise  out  of  religious  dissent ;  the  Catholics  are  so  great  a  majority, 
and  in  most  parts  of  France  so  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population, 
that  Catholic  and  Christian  are  convertible  terms,  and  the  wish  of  the 
State  to  instruct  its  people  is  not  frustrated  by  the  endless  discus¬ 
sions  of  contending  sects,  each  objecting  to  all  forms  of  instruction 
but  its  own. 

The  wisdom  and  unspeakable  value  of  that  provision 
of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  which  contemplated  the  resi¬ 
dence  in  each  parish  of  a  minister  of  religion,  are  here 
enforced  with  singular  eloquence  and  convincing  strength 
of  argument;  that  minister  an  educated  man,  thoroughly 
fitted  for  the  work, — at  once  the  teacher  of  the  people, 
and  their  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend;  and  it  will  be 
shown  hereafter  that  the  deficiency  of  resident  clergymen 
(occasioned,  in  some  cases,  by  the  unwieldy  dimensions 
or  the  growing  population  of  single  parishes,  and  in 
others  by  the  union  of  benefices),  and  the  inferior  social 
position  and  diminished  influence  of  the  clergy,  arising 
frequently  from  the  poverty  of  the  Church,  and  not  seldom 
from  the  insufficient  education,  and  the  imperfect  pre¬ 
paration  of  her  ministers,  have  largely  contributed  to 
weaken  the  Church  in  the  Principality,  and  deprive  her 
of  the  affections  of  the  people. 

The  Principality  is  divided  (unequally  as  regards 
population,  area,  and  number  of  parishes)  into  four 
dioceses — namely,  St.  David’s  and  Llandaff,  in  South 
Wales;  and  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  in  North  Wales.  St. 
David’s  extends  over  five  entire  counties — Brecon,  Car¬ 
digan,  Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  and  Radnor,  together  with 
small,  outlying  portions  of  other  counties;  and  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  four  archdeaconries — Brecon,  Cardigan, 
Carmarthen,  and  St.  David’s.  Llandaff  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Monmouth,  and  also  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  (with  the  exception  of  a  promontory  on  the 
south-west,  called  Gower,  including  therein  the  important 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Swansea;)  and  is  subdivided 
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into  two  archdeaconries — Llandaff  and  Monmouth.  St. 
Asaph  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  of  Flintshire  and 
Montgomeryshire,  the  greater  portion  of  Denbighshire, 
with  small  portions  of  Merionethshire,  Carnarvonshire, 
and  Shropshire,  and  is  subdivided  into  two  archdeaconries 
— St.  Asaph  and  Montgomery.  Bangor  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  island  of  Anglesey,  and  the  greater  portions 
of  the  counties  of  Carnarvon  and  Merioneth,  with  small 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Montgomery, 
and  is  subdivided  into  two  archdeaconries — Bangor  and 
Merioneth. 

The  area  of  the  several  dioceses  may  be  thus  estimated 


m  statute  acres  : — 

St.  David’s . 

.  .  .  .  2,300,000 

Llandaff . 

St.  Asaph . 

Bangor  . 

5,000,000 

The  population  of  the  several  dioceses  may  be  stated 


Enumerated 

Estimated 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

St.  David’s 

.  .  389,786  — 

410,000 

Llandaff  .  . 

.  .  259,852  — 

300,000 

St.  Asaph  .  . 

.  .  201,082  — 

220,000 

Bangor  .  .  . 

.  .  182,017  — 

200,000 

1,032,737 

1,130,000 

Of  the  enumerated  population  of  the  county  of  Flint 
in  1841,  13,221  persons  were  in  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
which,  being  added  to  the  foregoing  numbers,  make  the 
population  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  1,045,958  in 
1841.  In  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  there  are  twelve 
Shropshire  parishes,  and  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s 
there  are  ten  Herefordshire  parishes,  the  population  of 
which  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  numbers. 

The  number  of  benefices  in  the  several  dioceses  is  thus 
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stated  in  the  first  Report,  made  in  1835,  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  with  reference  to  ecclesiastical  duties 


and  revenues : — 

St.  David’s . 407 

Llandaff . 192 

St.  Asapli . 131 

Bangor . 123 


853 

These  numbers  do  not  represent  the  actual  condition  of 
the  several  sees  at  the  present  time ;  and  there  appear  to 
be  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s  419  benefices,  distributed 
in  the  following  counties 


Brecknock, 

South  Wales 

. 71 

Cardigan 

ditto 

. 66 

Carmarthen 

ditto 

. 80 

Glamorgan 

ditto 

. 26 

Pembroke 

ditto 

. 128 

Radnor 

ditto 

. 36 

Montgomery,  North  Wales  . 

.  2 

Hereford,  England  .... 

. 10 

419 

In  the  diocese  of  Llandaff,  the  number  of  ecclesiastical 

districts  constituting  separate  benefices  is  now — 

Monmouth . 123 

Glamorgan . 112 

235 

In  the  archdeaconry  of  Monmouth  there  are  twelve 
benefices,  each  consisting  of  two  parishes — and  seven  en¬ 
dowed  chapelries,  which  have  no  ecclesiastical  districts. 
In  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  there  are  now  the  follow¬ 


ing  parochial  benefices :  — 

Carnarvonshire . 3 

Denbighshire . 53 

Flintshire . 30 

Merionethshire . 14 

Montgomeryshire . 37 

Shropshire . 12 


149 
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In  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  the  number  of  parochial 
benefices  is  now — 

Anglesey  . . 

Carnarvonshire . . 

Denbighshire . . 

Merionethshire . 2§ 

Montgomeryshire . 7 

128 

It  has  been  proposed  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  the 
North  Wales  sees,  by  placing  the  whole  of  Denbighshire 
under  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  the  whole  of  Merioneth- 
shiie  under  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  by  transferring 
from  the  see  of  St.  David’s  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  two 
parishes  in  Montgomeryshire— and  from  the  see  of  Chester 
to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  the  eight  or  nine  parishes  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  now  annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Chester. 
In  area,  population,  and  number  of  benefices,  the  diocese 
of  St.  David’s  greatly  exceeds  the  other  Welsh  sees ; 
whilst  the  length  of  that  diocese,  from  the  confines  of  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  to  St.  David’s  head,  is  nearly  120  miles;  and 
the  breadth,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Cardiganshire 
to  Swansea,  exceeds  70  miles  ;  and  many  of  the  roads  by 
which  it  is  intersected  are  either  carried  over  mountains, 
or  traverse  high  table-lands,  so  as  to  render  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  different  parts  of  the  see  slow  and  difficult. 
By  the  third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  Established  Church  in  England 
and  Wales,  made  in  1836,  the  following  proposition  was 
submitted  to  his  late  Majesty,  and  was  embodied  in  the 
pieamble  of  a  statute  passed  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
years  of  his  reign: — 

That  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s  be  diminished,  by  the  transfer  of 
those  parts  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Glamorgan,  and  Mon¬ 
mouth,  which  it  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  respective  dioceses  of 
St.  Asaph,  and  Bangor,  and  Llandaff. 

The  annexation  to  the  see  of  Llandaff  of  a  small 
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district  in  the  county  of  Monmouth  has  taken  place; 
but  the  parishes  in  Glamorganshire  and  Montgomeryshire, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  disannex,  still  continue  a  part 
of  the  see  of  St.  David’s.  No  substantial  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  see  of  St.  David’s  would,  however, 
be  effected  by  separating  a  few  parishes  only  from  that 
unwieldy  diocese ;  and  it  has  been  recently  proposed  to 
add  the  county  of  Radnor  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  and 
the  county  of  Brecon  to  the  see  of  Llandaff ;  and  even 
if  those  counties  were  transferred  to  other  sees,  the 
diocese  of  St.  David’s  would  still  comprise  a  larger 
number  of  parishes  than  the  six  counties,  or  two  dioceses, 
of  North  Wales.  If  the  question  should  be  asked,  are 
there  not  four  archdeacons  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s 
to  assist  the  bishop  in  the  administration  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  see  ?  the  answer  must  be,  that  there  are  four 
individuals  by  whom  the  title  of  archdeacon  is  borne, 
but  that  archidiaconal  visitations  are  not  made,  and  archi- 
diaconal  duties  are  not  performed.  This  imperfect 
organization  of  the  diocese  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
competent  episcopal  supervision  and  ecclesiastical  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  see ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  any 
bishop  to  view  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  visit  himself, 
with  convenient  frequency,  the  numerous  churches  and 
ecclesiastical  residences  within  the  wide  area  of  this  see, 
it  may  not  excite  much  surprise  that  a  gloomy  picture  of 
the  material  condition  of  the  Church  is  given  in  the 
recent  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the 
State  of  Education  in  Wales,  from  which  some  extracts 
shall  now  be  made. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Part  I.,  and  refer  to  the 
county  of  Pembroke  : — 

Kemess  Hundred — (p.  406.) 

In  the  whole  of  the  country  between  Fishguard,  on  the  North, 
and  the  Precelly  Mountain,  on  the  south,  there  is  no  day-school. 
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The  state  of  the  Church  exemplifies  the  neglect  in  which  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  these  parishes  is  left.  Churchwardens  are  never  appointed. 
The  churches  at  Llandilo  and  Maenchlochog  are  in  ruins.  I  entered 
that  at  Morfyl :  the  panes  of  the  chancel-window  were  all  out,  and 
the  inside  of  the  church  was  as  wet  as  if  it  had  been  just  rinsed  with 
water — as,  indeed,  it  had  been,  for  the  afternoon  was  windy  and 
rainy. 

Parish  of  Dinas — (p.  410.) 

I  visited  this  school  on  the  22nd  January.  It  had  only  just  been 
opened,  and  was  being  held  in  the  church,  where  the  communion¬ 
table  served  for  the  master’s  desk. 

Parish  of  Hasguard — (p.  444.) 

I  visited  this  school,  which  is  held  in  the  church,  on  the  15th 
January.  I  found  the  master  and  four  little  children  ensconced  in 
the  chancel,  amidst  a  lumber  of  old  tables,  benches,  and  desks,  round 
a  three-legged  grate  full  of  burning  sticks,  with  no  sort  of  funnel  or 
chimney  for  the  smoke  to  escape.  It  made  my  eyes  smart  till  I 
was  nearly  blinded,  and  kept  covering  with  ashes  the  paper  on  which 
I  was  writing.  IIow  the  master  and  children  bore  it  with  so  little 
apparent  inconvenience  I  cannot  tell.  There  had  been  no  church¬ 
wardens  in  the  parish  for  the  last  ten  years,  nor,  it  was  believed,  for 
a  much  longer  period. 

The  following  extract  applies  to  a  parish  in  Carmar¬ 
thenshire:— 

Llanpumpsaint — (p.  270.) 

On  the  17th  November,  I  visited  the  above  school,  which  had  only 
been  established  six  weeks  before  my  visit.  The  school  was  held  in 
the  church,  and  the  children  dispersed  throughout  the  pews.  They 
behaved  themselves  in  a  most  disorderly  manner. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Part  II.  —  Brecon¬ 
shire 

Llanafan-Eechan— (p.  131.) 

Mr.  Pees  James,  who  lives  in  a  farm-house  close  to  the  church, 
informed  me  that  divine  service  is  very  seldom  performed  here,  unless 
there  are  banns  to  publish,  or  a  wedding  or  a  funeral  to  take  place. 
There  is  no  day  or  Sunday-school  in  the  parish. 

Llanddewi-yr-Cwm — (p.  132.) 

The  church  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state;  some  parts  of  it  dan¬ 
gerous  to  be  in;  therefore  divine  service  is  performed  at  the  com¬ 
munion-table,  and  the  congregation  assemble  round  that  part.* 


*  I  have  learnt,  since  this  chapter  was  written,  that  the  living  is 
now  held  by  another  incumbent,  who,  having  made  great  exertions 
to  raise  funds,  has  repaired  or  rebuilt  the  church. 
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Llandulais,  oe  Tye-Abad — (p.  132.) 

I  visited  the  parish  on  February  2nd,  accompanied  by  my  assist¬ 
ant,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Harris,  a  farmer  of  Llandilo-fan,  who  had 
guided  us  across  the  mountains  which  dissever  this  desolate  parish 
from  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  imbedded  in  moun¬ 
tains,  and,  excepting  that  it  forms  a  thoroughfare  for  cattle,  on  their 
way  from  Carmarthenshire  to  the  English  markets,  is  out  of  the 
way  of  all  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  and  distant  villages. 
The  church  is  a  small  barn-like  building,  with  large  holes  in  the 
roof,  evincing  every  symptom  of  neglect  and  discomfort.  The 
day-school  is  held  in  it.  At  the  end  opposite  to  the  chancel,  in  an 
open  space  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  pews  in  the  aisle,  we  found  a 
large  peat-fire  piled  up  on  the  floor  without  any  sort  of  grate,  and 
the  smoke  finding  its  way,  after  filling  the  church,  out  of  the  holes 
in  the  roof.  Twenty  boys  and  girls  were  crowded  round  this  peat- 
fire,  each  reading  his  or  her  lesson  aloud,  out  of  dilapidated  primers 
or  dogs’-eared  Testaments.  All  except  two  were  reading  English. 
The  master  sat  among  them  with  his  hat  on,  which  he  kept  on 
during  the  whole  time  I  remained  in  the  school. 

Llanfihangel-Abeegwessin— (p.  135.) 

I  visited  to-day  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel-Abergwessin.  I  did 
not  see  the  curate,  who  does  the  duties  here  for  the  Eev.  Dr.  Evans, 
the  vicar  of  this  parish,  as  well  as  of  Llanafan-fawr ;  but  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  parish-clerk,  and  also  by  Captain  Thomas  Turner 
Eoberts  of  Llwyn-derw,  the  principal  gentleman  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  who  attends  the  Established  Church,  that  there  is  no  day  nor 
Sunday-school  at  present  in  connexion  with  the  parish  church,  and 
that  there  is  no  service  performed  in  the  church  during  five  out  of 
six  Sundays,  for  want  of  a  congregation. 

Llanfihangel-Beyn-Pabttan — (p.  135.) 

I  visited  this  day  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel-Bryn-Pabuan.  The 
Eev.  D.  Evans,  Yicar  of  Llanafan,  is  also  vicar  of  this.  It  is  a  very 
diminutive  church,  in  a  wild  place  amid  the  hills.  I  was  informed 
that  divine  service  is  not  often  performed  here,  except  a  wedding  or 
a  funeral  takes  place.  The  Vicar  rides  by  on  the  Sunday  afternoon, 
but  seldom  has  occasion  to  alight  and  do  duty,  from  the  paucity  of 
the  congregation.  There  is  no  day  or  Sunday-school  in  the  parish 
connected  with  the  church. 

Llanfihangel-tal-y-Llyn— (p.  139.) 

I  visited  this  parish  on  February  1st.  I  found  a  large  school- 
house  in  good  substantial  repair  disused  as  a  school,  and  filled  with 
wood  and  lumber.  I  found  the  aisle  and  chancel  of  the  church  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  proper  building,  which  was  said  to  be  incon¬ 
veniently  large  and  cold.  There  was  a  stove  in  the  centre  of  the 
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aisle,  round  which  the  children  were  ranged  on  benches,  after  the 
fashion  of  dame-schools.  The  master’s  desk  was  placed  within  the 
rails  of  the  altar,  and  four  children  were  writing  on  the  communion¬ 
table. 

The  following  exti’act,  from  the  same  part  of  the 
Reports,  applies  to  Cardiganshire  : — 

Llanfair-tref-Helygon — (p.  163.) 

I  visited  to-day  the  parish  of  Llanfair-tref-Helygon.  The  parish 
church  was  in  ruins  many  years  ago.  The  oldest  inhabitant  in  the 
neighbourhood  did  not  remember  it  standing.  The  living  is  held  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Hughes  of  Llandyfriog.  There  is  no  day  or  Sunday- 
school  in  this  parish  connected  with  the  Established  Church. 

The  following  description  applies  to  Radnorshire:  — 

Llandegley — (p.  84.) 

The  clergyman  is  forbidden  to  have  his  horses  in  the  churchyard, 
but  he  puts  in  two  calves.  The  school  is  held  in  the  end  of  the 
church,  into  which  the  belfry  opens,  which  is  open  to  the  churchyard. 
The  school  opens  out  of  the  belfry,  and  calves  are  still  turned  into 
the  churchyard,  and,  I  am  told,  still  sleep  in  the  belfry. 

Llanbister — (p.  180.) 

There  is  a  day  and  Sunday-school  here  in  connexion  with  the 
parish  church,  held  in  the  west  end  of  the  church,  partitioned  off. 
This  makes  a  lofty,  unceiled,  cold,  and  comfortless  room.  It  is  paved 
with  stones,  and  has  only  one  window  in  it.  The  walls  were  dingy, 
and  presented  rather  the  uninviting  appearance  of  a  prison. 

Add  to  these  descriptions  the  following  extract  from  the 
Report  on  Schools  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  made  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Allen,  then  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  now 
Archdeacon  of  Salop,  himself  a  native  of  the  Principality; 
which  Report  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education,  1845. 

Of  fifteen  schools  noticed  in  Radnorshire,  only  three  were  found 
to  be  provided  with  the  outbuildings  necessary  for  decency.  As  a 
portion  of  the  church  is,  in  Radnorshire,  the  most  common  place  for 
school-keeping,  the  evils  of  such  a  deficiency  appear  in  their  most 
repulsive  form.  Eor  example  :  in  a  parish  where  a  master,  paid  by 
Mrs.  Bevan’s  trustees,  had  recently  been  appointed,  I  was  shown  by 
the  churchwardens  the  west  end  of  the  church  (which  was  of  mode¬ 
rate  size),  partitioned  off  for  the  school.  This  had  been  done  during 
the  previous  year ;  but  on  the  floor  of  the  church  (diminished  as  it 
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was)  a  large  heap  of  lime  was  still  lying.  The  font  (enclosing  bits 
of  candle,  slates,  and  fragments  of  hooks)  was  in  that  portion  which 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  school.  On  going  with  my  companion  to 
the  communion-rails,  and  observing  to  him  that  they  enclosed  no 
table,  he  assured  me  that  the  church  was  furnished  with  one,  but 
that  it  might  be  removed  to  the  school-room,  where,  accordingly, 
we  tound  it,  placed  for  the  master’s  use.  On  drawing  my  compa¬ 
nion  s  attention  to  the  filth  left  by  the  children  under  the  walls,  and 
observing  to  him  that  he  would  not  permit  that  sort  of  pollution 
under  his  parlour  window,  he  replied,  “  Nay,  nor  under  my  kitchen- 
window  neither. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the 
Church,  especially  adapted  to  watch  over  the  material  fabric 
and  possessions  of  the  establishment,  and  to  direct  its  lay 
officers,  is  not  employed  in  this  desolate  diocese  ?  The 
only  answer  I  can  give  is,  that  archidiaconal  visitations 
have  been  long  disused  ;  and  among  the  papers  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sancroft,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  a  letter,  signed 
Anthony  Andrews  and  Thomas  Carles,  dated  October  8th, 
1664,  addressed  to  the  Primate,  and  containing  a  description 
of  a  curious  scene  which  occurred  between  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s  and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  on  the  claim, 
by  the  latter,  of  a  power  of  visitation  as  Archdeacon  of 
Brecon,  which  was  resisted  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
who  maintained  that  his  Archdeacon  had  promised  not 
to  visit  without  the  leave  of  his  Diocesan,  who  stood  upon 
two  things — he  would  not  see  his  clergy  oppressed,  or  his 
officers  deprived  of  their  fees.  The  Church  Commissioners, 
in  their  third  Report,  recommended  that  all  archdeacons 
should  have,  and  exercise,  full  and  equal  jurisdiction 
within  their  respective  archdeaconries  ;  and  this  recom¬ 
mendation  became  the  law  of  the  land  (any  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding),  by  the  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  77, 
s.  19  :  but  the  venerable  Archdeacons  of  Brecon,  Cardigan, 
Carmarthen,  and  St.  David’s,  do  not  yet  exercise  within 
their  archdeaconries  full  or  equal  jurisdictions  with  other 
functionaries  of  the  same  order. 
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The  poverty  of  the  clergy  in  many  portions  of  the 
Principality,  which  has  been  mainly  occasioned  by  the 
alienation,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  tithes  originally 
assigned  for  the  support  of  a  parochial  ministry — the  great 
number  of  parishes  in  which  no  residence,  or  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  residence,  has  been  provided  for  the  clergyman — the 
large  area  of  single  parishes,  and  the  union  of  several 
parishes  in  one  benefice, — are  some  of  the  influences  by 
which  the  Church  in  the  Principality  has  been  materially 
weakened  ;  and  each  of  those  unfavourable  elements  shall 
be  passed  in  review— the  first  in  order  being  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  the  endowments  of  the  parochial 
clergy.  To  the  first  Report  of  the  Commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Established 
Church  is  appended  a  table,  containing  the  revenues  of 
the  several  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  England  and  Wales, 
on  an  average  of  three  years,  ending  on  the  31st  Dec. 
1831 ;  and  the  following  abstract  has  been  prepared  from 
the  materials  which  are  furnished  by  that  table. 


North  Wales— St.  Asaph  Diocese:— 

Net  Income  of  Bishopric . £6301 

”  Deanery .  1185 

„  Thirteen  Prebendaries  .  1355 

Average  annual  income  of  each  parochial  benefice,  £271 

Benefices  under  £50  a  year 
”  15  ,, 

,,  100  ,, 

150  „ 

„  200  „ 

„  of  200  or  upwards 
Benefices  of  which  the  tithes  belong  to  some 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  other  than  the  pa¬ 
rochial  clergyman . 

Benefices  of  which  the  tithes  belong  to  lay 

owners . 

Glebe-houses,  fit  for  residence  . 

»  Unfit . . 

»  No  residence  ....  29 42 


1 

5 

20 

40 

52 

80 


30 

27 

90 
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Bangor  Diocese : — 

Net  income  of  Bishopric . £4464 

”  Deanery .  858 

,,  Other  members  of  chapter  .  2127 

Average  annual  income  of  each  parochial  benefice,  £252 


Benefices  under  £50  a  year  . 

2 

>>  75  ,,  .... 

. 

7 

,,  100  ,,  .... 

,  # 

31 

»  150  „  .... 

51 

„  200  „  .... 

. 

63 

„  of  200  or  upwards  .... 
Benefices  of  which  the  tithes  belong  to  some 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  other  than  the  pa- 

60 

rochial  clergyman  .... 

Benefices  of  which  the  tithes  belong  to  lay 

25 

owners . 

•  • 

27 

Glebe-houses,  fit  for  residence  .  .  . 

„  Unfit . 

•  • 

6 

61 

„  No  residence  .... 

56— 

62 

South  Wales — LlandafF  Diocese  : — 

Net  income  of  Bishopric  . £924 

„  Members  of  chapter  .  .  .  690 

Average  annual  income  of  each  parochial  benefice,  £177 


Benefices  under  £10  a  year  .  . 

...  1 

99 

50  „  .  .  . 

...  8 

99 

75  „  .  .  . 

...  35 

99 

100  „  .  .  . 

...  64 

99 

150  „  .  .  . 

...  100 

99 

200  „  .  .  . 

...  132 

99 

of  200  or  upwards 

...  60 

Benefices  of  which  the  tithes  belong  to  some 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  other  than  the  pa- 


rochial  clergyman . 

Benefices  of  which  the  tithes  belong  to  lay 

53 

owners . 

47 

Glebe-houses,  fit  for  residence  .  .  . 

,,  Unfit . 

36 

66 

„  No  residence  .  .  . 

90- 

-126 

St.  David’s  Diocese  : — 

Net  income  of  Bishopric . 

£1897 

„  other  members  of  chap- 

ter  and  vicars  choral . 

2183 

Average  annual  income  of  each  parochial  benefice,  £137 

o  2 
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Benefices  under  £10  a  year  .... 

1 

„  50  „  .... 

11 

„  75  „  .... 

86 

„  100  „  .... 

167 

»  150  ,,  .... 

286 

„  200  „  .... 

338 

„  of  200  or  upwards  .... 
Benefices  of  which  the  tithes  belong  to  some 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  other  than  the  pa- 

69 

.  rochial  clergyman . 

Benefices  of  which  the  tithes  belong  to  lay 

91 

owners . 

126 

Glebe-houses,  fit  for  residence 

„  Unfit . 

78 

110 

„  No  residence  .  .  . 

219- 

-297 

It  is  shown,  by  the  tables  from  which  this  abstract  has 
been  prepared,  that,  excluding  from  the  calculation  sinecure 
rectories,  there  are  in  England  9653  parochial  benefices, 
with  a  net  income  of  2,832, 6 6 6 Z. ,  which  gives  an  average 
income  for  each  benefice  of  300/. ;  5620  glebe-houses  fit 
for  residence,  1595  unfit,  and,  in  2478  benefices,  no  resi¬ 
dence  ;  so  that  there  are  in  England  three  residences  for 
five  benefices.  In  North  Wales,  the  benefices  produce 
an  average  net  income  not  greatly  below  the  average 
incomes  enjoyed  by  the  English  clergy;  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  glebe-houses  fit  for  residence  is  as  large  as 
in  England.  In  South  Wales,  however,  the  case  is  very 
different :  in  the  diocese  of  LlandafF,  the  average  net 
income  of  each  benefice  is  only  1774;  and  in  one  hundred 
cases,  or  more  than  half  the  entire  number,  the  income 
is  less  than  1504  ;  in  sixty-four  cases,  is  less  than  1004  ; 
in  thirty-five  cases,  is  less  than  754 ;  and,  in  eight,  is  less 
than  504 :  and  there  are  only  sixty-six  glebe  houses  fit 
for  residence,  or  one  house  to  three  benefices.  In  St. 
David’s,  the  average  net  income  of  each  benefice  is  1374 
only;  and  in  167  cases,  or  two-fifths  of  the  entire 
number,  the  income  is  less  than  1004;  in  eighty-six 
cases,  is  under  754,  and,  in  eleven  cases,  is  under  504  ; 
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and  there  are  only  110  glebe-houses  fit  for  residence, 
or  one  house  to  four  benefices.  If,  instead  of  dividing 
the  aggregate  income  amongst  benefices  or  unions,  the 
calculation  were  made  for  parishes,  the  case  would  stand 
thus — 

Llandaff — average  net  income  for  each  parish  £140 

St.  David’s  ,,  ,,  .  .  115 

Llandaff — Glebe-houses,  1  for  4  parishes. 

St.  David’s,  „  1  for  5  „ 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  since  those  tables  were 
framed,  some  of  which  will  hereafter  require  notice  ; 
hut  at  present  it  wall  be  sufficient  to  direct  attention 
to  the  altered  condition,  present  or  prospective,  of  the 
bishops  and  cathedral  officers  in  the  Principality.  By 
orders  in  Council,  made  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners,  the  income  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  is  fixed 
at  4500/.,  and  the  incomes  of  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff 
and  St.  Asaph  at  4200/.  each;  and  1250/.  is  now  paid 
yearly  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  and  1800/.  received 
yearly  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  by  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commissioners ;  but  the  Bishops  of  Bangor 
and  Llandaff,  having  occupied  those  sees  when  the  first 
Report  of  the  Church  Commissioners  was  made,  have  not 
been  affected  by  the  prospective  changes  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  authorized  by  the  legislature. 
By  Acts  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  the  present  reign, 
and  by  orders  in  council  made  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  deans  of  St.  David’s  and  Llandaff  have 
been  constituted,  and  the  incomes  of  the  deans  of  all  the 
Welsh  sees  are  fixed  at  700/.;  new  archdeaconries  of 
Monmouth  and  Montgomery  have  been  created ;  the 
archdeaconries  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  dissevered  from 
those  bishoprics ;  provision  made  for  the  competent 
endowment  of  two  archdeacons  in  each  diocese ;  the 
canons  residentiary  of  the  several  cathedral  churches 
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limited  to  four,  with  incomes  of  3507.  each ;  and  the 
appointment  of  deans,  archdeacons,  and  canons,  has 
been  vested  in  the  bishops  of  each  of  the  Welsh  sees. 
In  the  consideration  of  the  foregoing  tables,  it  will  be 
observed  how  large  a  number  of  benefices  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipality  have  been  alienated  from  the  parochial  clergy, 
and  are  now  either  appropriations  or  impropriations. 
Although  these  terms  are  employed  now  in  a  different 
sense,  the  one  to  denote  parochial  benefices  annexed  to 
some  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  the  other  to  denote  such 
benefices  as  are  in  the  hands  of  lay-owners,  both  terms 
took  their  rise  from  the  practice  of  granting  parochial  ad- 
vowsons  to  monastic  houses,  which  retained  the  churches 
in  their  own  hands,  and  applied  the  profits  in  proprios  usus. 
This  abuse  originated  under  the  Norman  Kings,  and 
spread  so  rapidly,  that,  in  the  third  century  from  the 
Conquest,  it  was  estimated  one-third  part  in  number, 
and  those  the  richest  benefices  in  the  Kingdom,  became 
appropriated,  sometimes  to  abbeys  or  priories,  and  some¬ 
times  under  indulgences  from  the  popes  to  secular 
colleges,  military  orders,  lay  hospitals,  guilds,  and  other 
fraternities.  In  the  first  instance,  the  duties  of  the 
parishes  were  undertaken  by  the  monks,  who  resided  and 
officiated  by  turns  ;  but  by  reason  of  scandals  and  incon¬ 
veniences  thence  arising,  they  were  consti’ained  to  dwell 
in  their  cloisters,  and  were  required  to  supply  fit  and 
able  chaplains,  vicars,  or  curates,  (terms  of  synonymous 
import  in  their  origin,)  and  to  provide  them  with  a  com¬ 
petent  stipend  for  discharging  the  parochial  duties.  The 
growing  evils  of  this  system,  and  the  extent  to  which 
parochial  churches  became  annexed  to  religious  houses, 
early  received  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  who  sought  to 
impose  restraints  on  the  practice.  Thus,  by  the  15  Rich.  II. 
c.  6,  it  is  assented,  on  account  of  the  damage  that  daily 
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happened  to  parishioners  by  the  appropriation  of  bene¬ 
fices,  that  the  diocesan  shall  ordain,  on  such  appropria¬ 
tion,  that  a  convenient  sum  of  money  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  benefices  to  the  poor  parishioners  ;  and 
also  that  the  vicar  be  well  and  sufficiently  endowed.  So 
by  the  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  12,  it  is  ordained  that  the  statute  of 
Richard  be  firmly  holden ;  and  that  thenceforth,  in  every 
church  appropriated,  a  secular  person  be  ordained  vicar- 
perpetual,  and  covenably  endowed  by  the  discretion  of  the 
ordinary,  to  do  divine  service  and  to  inform  the  people, 
and  that  no  religious  person  be  in  any  wise  made  vicar. 
“  Religious  person,”  at  that  time,  as  is  well  known,  denoted 
a  member  of  a  religious  order.  Notwithstanding  these 
statutes,  intended  to  correct  a  scandal  to  the  Church  and 
an  injury  to  the  people,  the  monks,  by  subtle  contrivances 
and  evasions  of  the  statutes,  still  obtained  appropriations, 
discharging,  or  at  least  promising  to  discharge,  the  duties 
of  the  parish  by  means  of  a  chaplain,  usually  a  member 
of  their  own  body,  who  was  a  stipendiary  minister  only. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  benefices  which 
they  had  thus  usurped,  instead  of  being  restored  to  the 
parochial  ministers,  were  most  improperly  given  by  the 
legislature  to  the  king,  and  by  the  monarch  granted  away, 
in  many  instances,  to  courtiers,  from  whom  the  title  of  the 
present  lay-owners  is  usually  derived ;  and,  in  other  in¬ 
stances,  to  ecclesiastical  bodies,  such  as  bishops,  deans, 
and  chapters,  or  other  dignitaries,  and  occasionally  to 
colleges,  or  schools  for  education.  On  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  was  authorized  by  statute,  on 
the  avoidance  of  any  bishopric,  to  take  into  her  hands  the 
temporal  possessions  of  the  see,  whether  honours,  manors, 
or  lands,  in  exchange  for  parsonages  appropriate  and 
tithes  belonging  to  her  in  such  bishopric ;  and  there¬ 
upon,  by  the  mere  act  of  the  Sovereign,  without  any 
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assent  of  the  Church,  the  temporal  possessions  for  which 
such  exchange  was  made  became  vested  in  the  Crown,  on 
the  valuation  of  surveyors  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  ; 
and  the  parochial  benefices  and  tithes,  in  lieu  of  which 
the  lands  were  taken,  became  a  parcel  of  the  bishopric.  By 
endowment,  a  vicarage  became  a  distinct  benefice  from 
the  appropriated  rectory;  and  such  endowment  usually 
consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  tithes,  to  which  the  name 
small  or  vicarial  tithes  was  given,  or  of  aliquot  parts  of 
all  tithes,  whether  great  or  small.  When  no  such  endow¬ 
ment  had  been  made,  the  appropriator  was  bound  to 
provide  for  the  discharge  of  the  parochial  duties,  by  ap¬ 
pointing  a  spiritual  person  as  curate,  to  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  assign  a  competent  maintenance ;  and  such 
spiritual  person  is  now  called  a  perpetual  curate,  because 
not  removeable  at  the  will  of  the  lay  or  other  rector. 
Perpetual  curacies  are  common  in  Wales,  where  tithes 
were  so  frequently  alienated  from  the  parochial  benefices ; 
and  such  curacies  have  been  sometimes  endowed  with 
lands  or  tithes,  purchased  under  the  statutes  for  aug¬ 
menting  the  incomes  of  the  poor  clergy.  This  endow¬ 
ment  is  frequently  most  scanty,  although  the  appropriated 
rectory  may  be  valuable,  and  a  large  income,  arising 
from  the  tithes  of  the  parish,  may  be  enjoyed  by  a  layman, 
or  a  dignified  ecclesiastic. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  table,  which  has  been 
prepared  at  the  Tithe  Commutation  office,  showing  the 
acreage,  and  the  sums  for  which  the  tithes  have  been 
commuted,  in  each  parish  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  ; 
distinguishing  the  class  of  proprietors  to  whom  the  rent- 
charges  are  payable,  whether  parochial  ministers,  or  other 
ecclesiastical  owners,  or  lay  proprietors.  It  will  be  there 
seen  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  revenues  from  tithes, 
originally  assigned  by  the  founders  or  patrons  of  paro- 
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chial  churches  for  the  support  of  a  parochial  ministry,  has 
been  diverted  from  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  dedicated 
by  the  donor ;  and  although  a  considerable  part  of  the 
revenue  thus  misappropriated  is  wholly  alienated  from 
the  Church,  and  belongs  to  lay  owners,  yet  a  very  large 
amount  is  still  enjoyed  by  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 
Those  tithes  which  are  annexed  to  bishoprics  remain  under 
episcopal  management ;  and  those  wrhich  belong  to  deans 
and  chapters,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  are  still  under 
the  management  of  those  incorporations.  Those  tithes  may 
be  granted  on  lease,  not  alone  by  the  existing  holders, 
but  by  their  successors,  so  that,  wdthout  legislative  change, 
the  parochial  clergy  can  hope  for  no  augmentation  of  their 
incomes  from  either  of  those  sources  :  and  yet  in  many  of 
the  parishes  of  the  Principality,  the  whole  of  the  tithes 
are  annexed  to  bishoprics  or  chapters,  and  the  minister 
has  no  other  support  than  his  customary  stipend,  aug¬ 
mented,  it  may  be,  from  the  bounty  fund.  The  separate 
estates  of  the  individual  members  of  chapters  have  been 
subjected  to  different  arrangements;  and  as  existing  mem¬ 
bers  of  those  bodies  die,  and  as  the  leases  granted  by  them 
determine  (which,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  must  not 
be  expected  to  happen  for  a  long  time  to  come),  the  pa¬ 
rishes  which  were  plundered  in  popish  times  for  the  benefit 
of  monasteries,  the  occupants  of  which  rendered  them,  in 
return,  but  imperfect  service — and  were  still  more  grievously 
wronged  at  the  Reformation  by  a  profligate  king  and 
greedy  courtiers,  may,  in  the  altered  distribution  of  Church 
property,  for  which  provision  has  been  made  by  law,  yet 
hope,  that  possessions  given  for  the  support  of  a  parochial 
ministry  shall  hereafter— it  may  be  at  some  distant  day 
— be  restored,  either  wholly  or  partially,  to  their  rightful 
owners. 

The  general  results  of  that  table  may  be  thus  stated : — 
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Total  Rent- 
charges. 

Allotted 
to  Parochial 
Incumbents. 

To  other  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Pro¬ 
prietors,  includ¬ 
ing  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

Payable  to  Lay 
Proprietors. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

St.  Asaph . . 

88,573 

10 

9 

44,613 

6 

3 

29,539 

18 

9 

14,420 

5 

9 

Bangor.  .  .  . 

45,214 

li 

6 

30,090 

19  11 

9,438 

12 

4 

5,684 

19 

3 

Llandaff  . . 

59,605 

13 

11 

33,981 

1 

2 

14,181 

15 

6 

11,442 

17 

3 

St.  David’s 

111,159 

19 

4 

46,771 

7 

0 

28,479 

11 

11 

35,909 

0 

5 

*304,563 

15 

6 

155,456 

14 

4 

81,639 

18 

6 

67,457 

2 

8 

The  first  observation  which  this  table  suggests  is,  that 
but  little  more  than  one-half  the  sums  awarded  as  rent- 
charges  is  received  by  the  parochial  clergy ;  and  whilst  a 
sum  little  short  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  belongs  absolutely 
to  lay  owners,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  rent-charges 
awarded  to  bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  and  prebendaries, 
is  also  received  by  laymen  under  leases,  upon  which  the 
reserved  rent  is  inconsiderable — granted  by  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  tithe  owners  on  the  payment  of  fines,  regulated 
by  the  yearly  value  of  the  tithes.  Although  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  rent- charges  awarded  to  the  parochial  clergy 
exceeds  one-half  of  the  whole,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
proportion  varies  greatly  in  different  dioceses,  being  highest 
in  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  where  it  amounts  to  two-thirds, 
and  lowest  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s,  where  it  does 
not  amount  to  three-seventh  parts  of  the  whole.  In  a  part 
of  Bangor  —  namely,  the  county  of  Merioneth  —  nearly 

*  Although  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  commuted  rent-charges 
for  the  Principality  and  the  comity  of  Monmouth  is  correct,  the 
division  into  dioceses  is  not  given  with  minute  accuracy,  inasmuch  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  several  dioceses,  although  not  so  in  reality  at 
the  present  moment,  are  assumed  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  counties : — Denbigh,  Flint,  and  Montgomery,  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  St.  Asaph ;  Anglesea,  Carnarvon,  and  Merioneth,  in  Bangor; 
Monmouth  and  Glamorgan,  in  Llandaff;  and  Brecon,  Cardigan,  Car¬ 
marthen,  Pembroke,  and  Badnor,  in  St.  David’s.  Divided  by  the 
number  of  benefices,  the  average  for  each  incumbent  is  highest  in 
St.  Asaph,  and  lowest  in  St.  David’s. 
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three-fourths  of  the  whole  rent-charges  are  payable  to 
the  parochial  clergy,  whilst,  in  some  of  the  counties  of 
the  diocese  of  St.  David’s,  the  portion  of  the  commuted 
rent-charges  awarded  to  the  parochial  clergy  scarcely 
exceeds  one-fourth.  Thus,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan, 
the  rent-charges  amount  to  19,514/.  Is.  6r/.,  whereof 
4979/.  3s.  3d.,  or  about  one-fourth,  is  awarded  to  the 
parochial  clergy;  and  10,489/.  17s.  10r/.,  or  more  than 
one-half,  belongs  to  lay  proprietors  :  and  in  the  county 
of  Carmarthen  the  rent-charges  amount  to  29,23 51.  Is.  1  Or/., 
w’hereof  7419/.  10s.  8 d.,  or  about  one-fourth,  is  awarded 
to  the  parochial  clergy;  and  14,706/.  15s.  4<L,  or  more 
than  one-half,  belongs  to  lay  proprietors ;  and  this  in¬ 
come  of  the  lay  owners  is  exclusive  of  beneficial  leases, 
held  by  laymen,  of  tithes  belonging  to  dignified  eccle¬ 
siastics.  The  rent-charges  payable  to  ecclesiastical 
proprietors,  other  than  the  parochial  clergy,  are  thus 
distributed  :* — 

Bishops  : —  £.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Lichfield .  1456  10  0 

Chester  .  768  3  4 

Lincoln  .  400  9  0 

Gloucester  and  Bristol  .  .  1215  3  1 

-  3840  5  5 

St.  Asaph .  6763  17  7 

Bangor .  5328  11  10 

Llandaff .  1846  7  7 

St.  David’s .  5338  4  8 

-  19,277  1  8 

*  This  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  rent-charges  to  which  the 
tithe-payer  is  subject.  The  sums  received  in  respect  thereof  by  the 
ecclesiastical  tithe  owners  are  limited  to  rents  reserved  on  existing 
leases,  and  to  fines  payable  on  their  renewal.  I  am  unable  to  state 
the  actual  income  thus  produced,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Chapter 
of  St.  David’s,  whose  yearly  income  is  about  2500/.  reduced  by 
payments  to  parochial  clergymen,  repairs  of  cathedral,  and  other 
charges,  to  but  little  more  than  1000/.,  divided  amongst  four  canons. 
A  preceding  table  sets  forth  the  actual  incomes  of  the  Welsh  bishops 
and  chapters,  from  all  sources,  in  1831. 
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£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Deans  and  Chaptees  : — 


Bristol . 81190 

Gloucester .  2947  13  2 

Oxford .  2513  7  8 

Winchester .  2403  15  0 

Windsor .  1824  0  6 

Worcester  .  1330  10  0 

- 11,830  15  4 


St.  Asaph 
Bangor  . 
Llandaff 
St.  David’s 


5777  16  2 
2588  15  11 
5553  2  11 
9749  3  6 

- 23,668  18  6 


Peebendaeies— separate  Estates : 

St.  Asaph . 

Bangor  . 

Llandaff . 

St.  David’s . 

Brecon  . 


3957  6  7 
581  6  8 
1095  15  0 
1603  10  8 
7213  10  0 


14,451 


8  11 


Colleges,  Schools,  and  Hospitals  : 


Oxford  University  .... 

37 

0 

0 

Jesus  College,  Oxford  .  .  . 

3066 

19 

10 

All  Souls’  College  .... 

875 

8 

10 

Christ’s  College,  Cambridge  . 

370 

0 

0 

Eton  College . 

200 

18 

3 

St.  David’s  College,  Llanrpeter 

200 

0 

0 

Clun  Hospital . 

1105 

10 

0 

Buthin  Hospital  and  School . 

762 

1 

0 

Llanwrst  Hospital  and  School 

717 

0 

0 

St.  J ohn’s  Hospital,  Chester  . 

256 

0 

0 

Abergavenny  Grammar  School 

212 

4 

2 

Grocers’  Company  .... 

327 

19 

9 

Tewkesbury  Charity  .  . 

170 

6 

8 

Trinity  House . 

1 

0 

0 

Gwenddwr  Charity,  Breconshire 

161 

0 

0 

Lisfane  Charity,  Glamorganshire  40 

0 

0 

Conway  Charity,  Carnarvonshire  68 

0 

0 

8571  8  6 


In  two  hundred  and  sixty  parishes  there  are  no  tithes 
payable  to  the  parochial  clergymen,  and  such  parishes  are 
thus  distributed : — 
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Total. 

St.  Asaph  .  .  49 
Bangor  .  .  41 

Llandaff  .  .  55 

St.  David’s  .  115 


In  Lay  In  Ecclesias-  Partly  in 
hands.  tical  hands.  each. 
13  —  33  '  —  3 

20  —  21  —  0 

31  —  21  —  3 

75  —  37  —  3 


The  claim  to  tithes  by  other  persons  than  the  parochial 
clergy,  whether  lay  owners  or  ecclesiastical  owners,  in 
their  own  persons,  or  by  the  agency  of  lay  lessees,  has 
produced  much  dissatisfaction,  and  in  many  instances  has 
roused  in  the  tithe-payer  angry  hostility  to  the  Church. 
The  case  of  the  College  of  Brecon,  to  which  further  allusion 
will  be  made,  should  be  noticed  here,  as  combining 
almost  every  abuse  which  can  exist  in  the  appropriation 
and  management  of  ecclesiastical  property.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Bishop  Beck,  Lord  Trea¬ 
surer  of  England,  founded  a  college  in  Carmarthenshire,  of 
which  he  constituted  twenty-one  canons,  and  assigned  for 
their  support  that  number  of  advowsons  of  parish  churches. 
At  the  Reformation,  this  college  or  chantry  was  transferred 
from  Abergwili  to  Brecon,  by  the  licence  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  who  granted  to  the  bishops  of  St.  David’s  the 
priory  and  possessions  of  the  Friars-preachers  at  Brecon, 
as  the  foundation  of  Christ’s  College  at  that  place,  for  the 
education  in  good  letters  of  the  sons  of  the  king’s  subjects 
dwelling  in  the  southern  part  of  Wales.  The  statutes  of  the 
College  of  Abergwili  required  residence  in  the  members; 
and  no  canon  was  permitted  to  let  to  farm  his  prebend  to 
a  stranger.  Ordinances  of  Archbishop  Abbott  required  the 
perpetual  residence  of  certain  of  the  prebendaries,  each 
in  his  turn,  in  the  college  at  Brecon,  and  provided  for 
the  repair  and  sustentation  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  the  support  of  a  preacher  or  lecturer  in  the  church, 
and  a  schoolmaster  and  usher  in  the  grammar-school  of 
the  college.  The  prebendaries  have  not  resided  within 
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living  memory,  if  ever,  within  the  college ;  the  church  is 
not  kept  in. repair;  there  are  no  lectures  or  sermons  de¬ 
livered,  nor  is  any  service  performed  ;  and  the  only  duty 
undertaken  by  any  one  is  that  of  schoolmaster,  for  which 
a  small  stipend  is  paid  to  the  incumbent  of  the  parish. 
What,  it  may  be  asked,  has  become  of  the  benefices, 
which  were  diverted  by  a  popish  bishop  from  the  paro¬ 
chial  clergy,  for  the  support  of  twenty-one  canons,  and 
were  assigned  at  the  Reformation  to  collegiate  uses  ?  The 
entire  tithes  of  nineteen  parishes,  and  the  larger  portions 
of  the  tithes  of  twelve  other  parishes,  were  comprised  in 
the  endowments  of  the  college,  and  have  been  commuted 
for  rent-charges  amounting  to  the  yearly  sum  of  72137. 10s.; 
and  the  parochial  clergyman,  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases,  has  no  tithes  or  rent-charge,  but  receives  a  small 
stipend  from  the  holder  of  the  prebend,  augmented,  it  may 
be,  by  a  grant  from  the  bounty  fund.  The  rent-charges 
to  which  the  tithe-payer  is  subject  amount  to  72137.  10s. 
yearly,  but  the  proportion  of  those  rent-charges  received 
by  the  tithe-owners  is  only  3877.  2s.,  which  is  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  the  customary  rents  reserved  in  the  leases 
granted  by  them ;  in  addition  to  which,  fines  were 
received  on  the  renewal  of  the  leases,  estimated  on  the 
yearly  value  of  the  tithes ;  and  the  difference  between 
the  sums  paid  by  the  landowners,  and  those  received 
by  the  tithe-owners,  belongs  to  the  lay  lessees.  Is  it  not 
true,  then,  that  the  case  of  the  college  of  Brecon  combines 
in  itself  almost  every  description  of  abuse  ?  The  original 

diversion  of  parochial  tithes  to  a  monastic  foundation _ 

the  dedication  of  those  tithes,  at  the  Reformation,  to  pur¬ 
poses  of  education,  rather  than  their  restoration  to  the  plun¬ 
dered  parishes — the  neglect  of  every  personal  duty  imposed 
upon  the  new  holders,  who  neither  employed  their  revenues 
for  the  good  of  the  parishes  from  which  they  arose,  nor  of 
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the  college  to  which  they  were  assigned — the  granting  to 
farm,  on  leases  for  three  lives,  benefices  in  which  the 
holders  had  only  a  life  interest,  and  which  they  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  let  to  strangers,  whereby  each  prebendary,  on  his 
appointment,  acquired  a  right,  not  to  his  prebend,  but  only 
to  the  rent,  almost  nominal,  reserved  upon  a  lease  granted 
by  some  predecessor,  and  looked  forward,  in  his  turn,  to 
receive  a  fine  on  its  renewal,  and  thus  deprive  his  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  income  of  which  his  predecessors  had,  by  a 
similar  process,  deprived  him, — these  accumulated  irregu¬ 
larities  are  some  of  the  incidents  furnished  for  our  instruc¬ 
tion  by  this  single  case ;  and  no  one  will  regret  that,  by  an 
Act  of  the  present  reign,  the  property  of  the  college  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  subject 
to  the  obligations  with  which  the  property  was  charged, 
and  that  an  end  has  in  part  been  thus  put  to  this  melan¬ 
choly  exhibition  of  long-continued  wrong.  As  each  existing 
prebendary  of  the  college  of  Brecon  dies,  or  relinquishes 
his  prebend,  the  authority  to  grant  leases  of  those  posses¬ 
sions  will  be  at  an  end ;  but  the  right  will  still  exist  in 
all  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  with  very  inconsiderable 
exceptions,  to  demand  by  themselves,  or  to  grant  by  means 
of  leases  to  others,  the  commutation  rent-charges  which 
belong  to  them,  and  which  include  so  large  a  number  of  the 
parochial  benefices  throughout  the  Principality.  Even 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prebends  of  Brecon  college,  and 
in  other  similar  instances,  property  will  vest  in  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Commissioners — it  will  not,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  Church  in 
Wales,  but  must  be  carried  to  a  common  fund,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Established  Church  in  England  as  well  as  Wales,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Commissioners,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Queen  in  Council. 
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By  schemes  framed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Queen  in  Council,  the  common  fund  to  arise 
from  this  and  similar  sources  may  be  employed  in  grants 
in  augmentation  of  the  incomes  of  parochial  or  district 
incumbents,  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  following 
rules,  namely — 

Wlien  the  benefice  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  or  the 
Duchies  of  Lancaster  or  Cornwall,  or  of  any  ecclesiastical  patron, 
if  the  population  is  2000  or  upwards,  and  the  net  income  is  under 
150Z.,  it  may  be  raised  to  that  amount.  If  the  population  is  1000 
and  below  2000,  and  the  net  income  is  under  120Z.,  it  may  be  raised 
to  that  amount.  If  the  population  is  500  and  below  1000,  and  the 
net  income  is  under  100Z.,  it  may  be  raised  to  that  amount.  If  the 
population  is  below  500,  and  the  net  income  is  under  80Z.,  it  may  be 
raised  to  that  amount. 

When  the  benefice  is  in  private  patronage,  and  the  net  income  is 
below  200Z.,  it  may  be  augmented,  upon  condition  that  the  grants 
of  the  Commissioners  are  met  by  benefactions  from  other  sources, 
secured  in  perpetuity  to  the  incumbent. 

When  an  augmentation  is  required  in  a  parish  out  of  which  the 
Commissioners  have  derived  revenue,  whether  from  tithes,  or  from 
lands  allotted  in  lieu  of  tithes,  such  augmentation  may  be  made, 
with  no  limitation  as  to  population,  provided  the  grant  shall  not 
exceed  the  actual  value  of  the  tithes  or  lands  so  derived  by  them. 

By  the  6  and  7  Viet,  c.  37,  being  “  an  Act  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  spiritual  care  of  populous  parishes,” 
authority  was  given  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to 
constitute  and  secure  the  permanent  endowment  of  se¬ 
parate  districts  for  spiritual  purposes,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  provision  for  public  wor¬ 
ship  and  the  pastoral  superintendence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  parishes  of  great  extent,  and  a  large  population ;  and 
in  order  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  accelerate  the 
period  at  which  their  own  funds  would  become  available 
for  such  objects,  they  were  empowered  to  borrow  of  the 
governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  a  sum  of  600,000/., 
three  per  cent,  stock,  on  the  security  of  estates  vested  in 
the  Commissioners  under  former  Acts  of  the  reign  of  her 
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Majesty.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  the 
Commissioners  have  refused  to  constitute  any  district 
with  a  population  of  less  than  2000  persons  ;  and  in  this 
class  of  cases  the  whole  of  their  existing  funds,  including 
the  money  they  thus  borrowed,  have  been  exhausted. 

Those  arrangements  are  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of 
a  large  part  of  the  Principality,  and  especially  of  those 
parishes  of  large  extent,  for  the  pastoral  supervision  of  which 
no  single  clergyman  is  sufficient,  and  which,  if  divided  into 
separate  districts,  would  not  furnish,  in  the  scattered  and 
distant  hamlets  of  each,  a  population  of  2000  persons. 
In  cases  such  as  those,  however  urgent  may  be  the  claims 
of  the  Principality,  no  benefit  will  accrue  to  it  from  any 
revenues  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  even  when 
those  revenues  are  contributed  by  other  parishes  in  the 
same  county,  nor  when  derived  from  adjoining  parishes  to 
those  in  which  the  claims  are  presented  ;  but  such  revenues 
will  be  diverted  from  the  poor  and  destitute  county  in  which 
they  have  arisen  to  some  populous  but  distant  district 
where  wealth  may  abound — it  may  be,  to  some  parish  of 
Manchester,  or  Liverpool,  or  even  London.  Such  a  re  ¬ 
sult  can  never  have  been  contemplated  by  the  legislature, 
and  will  surely  not  be  permitted  by  that  same  right- 
thinking  English  people,  who,  in  opposition  to  influential 
church  dignitaries,  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  the  whole 
herd  of  secular  politicians,  refused  to  endow  a  bishop  of  the 
wealthy  diocese  of  Manchester  by  the  suppression  of  an 
ancient  see,  and  a  diversion  of  the  church  revenues  of  a 
poor  province. 

A  considerable  modification  of  the  powers  of  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commissioners  seems  inevitable,  and  the  legis¬ 
lature  must  speedily  consider  under  what  restraints 
ecclesiastical  property,  whether  lands  or  tithes,  and  whether 
belonging  to  bishops,  or  to  deans  and  chapters,  shall  be 
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leased,  and  managed.  Had  the  power  of  leasing  been 
subjected  to  proper  restrictions,  and  the  authority  to 
renew  unexpired  and  to  grant  concurrent  leases  on  the 
payment  of  fines,  been  taken  away  when  the  Acts  for 
constituting  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  were  passed, 
compensation  being  made  to  all  whose  interests  would  be 
thus  affected,  a  large  mass  of  ecclesiastical  property  would 
be  now  available  for  the  promotion  of  religion;  but  by  the 
continued  grant  of  leases  for  lives,  the  advantages  which 
the  legislature  intended  should  have  been  early  realized, 
may  be  yet  postponed  to  a  remote  period. 

The  holding  of  benefices  in  plurality,  and  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  spiritual  persons  from  the  obligation  to  reside 
upon  their  benefices,  have  been  fruitful  sources  of  evil  in 
Wales,  to  which  many  circumstances  have  especially  con¬ 
tributed.  To  the  North  Wales  bishoprics,  archdeaconries 
were  permanently  annexed— and  this  not  from  necessity, 
to  mciease  the  incomes  of  the  sees,  which  were  otherwise 
competently  endowed;  while  to  the  South  Wales  bishops 
other  ecclesiastical  dignities  were  usually  granted  in 
commendam,  and  that  of  necessity,  to  supply  those  pre¬ 
lates  with  suitable  incomes  for  their  station  in  the  Church, 
and  the  claims,  public  and  private,  which  that  station 
imposed. 

Examples  of  the  evils  thence  arising  may  be  given : _ 

The  late  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  held  the  deanery  of 
Durham  in  commendam,  and  was  absent  from  his  see  a 
large  part  of  every  year;  thus  adding  the  duties  of  a 
deanery  to  the  management  of  a  diocese,  which,  of  itself, 
would  overtax  the  energies  of  any  one  man.  Bishop 
Watson  occupied  the  see  of  Llandafffrom  1782  to  1816; 
and,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  resided  in  Westmore¬ 
land,  where  young  men  of  narrow  means,  appointed,  it  may 
be,  to  curacies  ol  TlO  a  year,  had  to  travel  for  ordination, 
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when  to  traverse  the  Island  from  south  to  north  was  a  work 
of  more  difficulty  than  it  now  is.  The  history  of  that  pre 
late  so  strongly  illustrates  some  of  the  withering  influ¬ 
ences  to  which  the  Welsh  Church  has  been  subjected, 
that  a  short  narrative  of  the  career  of  a  man,  presenting 
some  remarkable  incidents,  will  not  be  irrelevant.  Bishop 
Watson,  who  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Heversham, 
in  Westmoreland,  began  his  university  studies  in  1754,  as 
sizar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
a  fellow  in  1760,  was  elected  by  the  Senate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  1764,  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  1771,  when  only  thirty -four  years  of  age.  In 
1776  his  Apology  for  Christianity  was  published,  as  an 
answer  to  two  chapters  in  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  in  July,  1782,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  see  of  LlandafF,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Shelburne,  then  prime  minister.  In  after  years,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  sense  of  the  neglect  of  succeeding  ministers, 
by  saying— 

I  owe  nothing  to  the  Crow  n  but  the  bishopric  of  LlandafF,  and 
that  has  never  paid  the  increase  of  expense  incident  to  my  change 
of  station. 

The  see  of  LlandafF  then,  as  now,  possessed  no  resi¬ 
dence,  having  been  deprived  of  its  possessions  by  Bishop 
Kitchin,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  although  formerly 
an  archbishopric,  and  one  of  the  richest  sees  in  the 
Island,  has  long  presented  a  dilapidated  cathedral  and 
impoverished  revenues.  In  1782,  Bishop  Watson  pre¬ 
sented  to  Lord  Shelburne  Hints  for  a  Temperate  Reform 
of  the  Church,  which  he  after-wards  made  public,  in  the 
shape  of  a  printed  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made : — 

The  following  hints  on  the  subject  of  a  temperate  reform  of  the 
Church  may  not  be  undeserving  your  Lordship’s  consideration. 
First,  a  hill  to  render  the  bishoprics  more  equal  to  each  other,  both 
with  respect  to  income  and  patronage,  by  annexing,  as  the  richer 
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bishoprics  become  vacant,  a  part  of  their  revenues  and  a  part  of  their 
patronage  to  the  poorer.  By  a  bill  of  this  kind,  the  bishops  would 
be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  holding  ecclesiastical  preferments  in 
commendam,  a  practice  which  bears  hard  on  the  rights  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  Another  probable  consequence  of  such  a  bill  would  be,  a 
longer  residence  of  the  bishops  in  their  several  dioceses,  from  which 
the  best  consequences,  both  to  religion,  to  the  morality  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  true  credit  of  the  Church,  might  be  expected. 
For  the  two  great  inducements  to  wish  for  translations,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  reside  in  London — namely,  superiority  of  income  and 
excellency  of  patronage — would  in  a  great  measure  be  removed. 
Secondly,  a  bill  for  appropriating,  as  they  become  vacant,  a  half  or 
a  third  part  of  the  income  of  every  deanery,  prebend,  or  canonry,  of 
the  churches  of  Westminster,  Windsor,  Canterbury,  Christchurch, 
Worcester,  Durham,  Ely,  or  Norwich,  to  the  same  purposes,  mutatis 
mutandis,  as  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  were  appropriated  by  Queen 
Anne.  By  a  bill  of  this  kind,  a  decent  provision  would  be  made  for 
the  inferior  clergy,  in  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  time  which  Queen 
Anne’s  bounty  alone  will  require  to  effect  this.  A  decent  provision 
being  once  made  for  every  officiating  minister  in  the  Church,  the 
residence  of  the  clergy  on  their  cures  might  more  reasonably  be  re¬ 
quired  than  it  can  be  at  present,  and  the  licence  of  holding  more 
livings  than  one  be  restricted. 

There  has  rarely  been  so  remarkable  an  abandonment, 
as  that  of  Bishop  Watson,  of  duties  recognised  and  ably 
enforced  in  his  own  writings.  On  his  appointment  to  the 
episcopal  bench,  that  prelate  described  in  nervous  lan¬ 
guage  the  evils,  and  denounced  with  virtuous  indignation 
the  practice,  of  non-residence  ;  and  yet,  at  the  close  of 
a  long  and  active  life — spent,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
margin  of  one  of  the  English  lakes — when  reviewing  the 
incidents  of  a  career  of  mortified  ambition,  he  indulged  in 
no  lamentations  for  an  absence  of  thirty-four  years  from 
that  flock,  of  whom  he  had  solemnly  vowed  to  be  the 
shepherd,  “  holding  up  the  weak,  healing  the  sick,  binding 
together  the  broken,  bringing  again  the  outcasts,  seeking 
the  lost,  but  congratulated  himself  on  the  dedication  of 
his  mental  and  bodily  energies  to  the  ordinary  cares  and 
duties  of  an  English  country  gentleman. 

I  have  now  spent  above  twenty  years  in  this  delightful  country, 
but  my  time  has  not  been  spent  in  field  diversions,  in  idle  visitings, 
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in  county  bickerings,  in  indolence  or  intemperance — no,  it  has  been 
spent  partly  in  supporting  the  religion  and  constitution  of  the 
country  by  seasonable  publications ;  and  principally  in  building  farm¬ 
houses,  blasting  rocks,  enclosing  wastes ;  in  making  bad  land  good ; 
in  planting  larches  ;  and  in  planting  in  the  hearts  of  my  children 
principles  of  piety,  of  benevolence,  and  of  self-government.  By 
such  occupations  X  have  much  recovered  my  health,  entirely  pre¬ 
served  my  independence,  set  an  example  of  spirited  husbandry  to 
the  county,  and  honourably  provided  for  my  family. 

This  abandonment  of  a  sacred  duty  will,  however, 
occasion  no  surprise,  after  the  following  confession, 
written  by  himself  and  published  by  his  son,  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal 
bench,  and  of  the  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  his 
elevation  to  a  position  involving  the  highest  of  all  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

On  the  12th  of  the  same  month  (July,  1782),  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
wrote  to  me,  that  he  had  determined  to  support  Lord  Shelburne’s 
administration,  as  he  had  received  the  most  positive  assurances  that 
the  independence  of  America  was  to  be  acknowledged.  He  further 
told  me  that  the  bishopric  of  LlandafF,  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
would  be  disposed  of  in  my  favour,  if  he  asked  it,  and  desired  to 
know  whether,  if  the  offer  should  be  made,  I  would  accept  it.  I 
returned  for  answer,  that  I  conceived  there  could  be  no  dishonour 
in  my  accepting  a  bishopric  from  an  administration  which  he  had 
previously  determined  to  support.  In  this  manner  did  I  acquire  a 
bishopric. 

Bishop  Watson  possessed  learning,  science,  and  a 
vigorous  understanding;  and  uniting,  as  he  did,  great 
reputation  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  to  the  temper  of  an 
ecclesiastical  reformer,  he  produced  works  calculated  to 
check  the  sceptical  and  irreverent  temper  of  his  age ;  but 
he  was  not  a  successful  Christian  pastor,  because  he 
wanted  those  moral  qualities  necessary  for  all  who  bear 
rule  in  the  Christian  ministry.  Thus  must  it  ever  be, 
when  episcopal  duties  are  undertaken,  either  by  men  in 
whom  intellectual  energy  has  prompted  the  restless 
cravings  of  ambition,  or  in  whom  the  love  of  ease,  or  a 
desire  of  literary  fame,  has  formed  habits  of  seclusion,  or 
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created  an  aversion  to,  or  unfitness  for,  the  hard  realities 
of  responsible  station. 

In  the  table  setting  forth  the  revenues  and  the  names 
of  the  incumbents  of  the  several  benefices  in  England  and 
Wales,  appended  to  the  first  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  will  be  found  a  melancholy  catalogue  of 
pluralities,  of  which  some  are  given  in  this  place  without 
the  names  of  the  holders,  because  the  object  is  not  so 
much  to  censure  individuals,  as  to  exhibit  and  to  estimate 
the  injury  which  has  been  occasioned  to  the  Church  by  a 
mischievous  ecclesiastical  system. 

Benefices  held  by  one  individual : — 


Population. 

Income. 

St.  David’s — A  rectory  .... 

1061 

— 

£103 

„  A  rectory,  containing 

three  parishes  .  . 

4041 

2690 

402 

•  — 

1123 

,,  A  sinecure  rectory  . 

1103 

— 

396 

9297 

Gloucester  —  A  rectory,  containing 
three  parishes  .  . 


770 

Bristol— A  prebend,  one-eighth  of  £3022 


402  ) 
230  l 
138  J 


800 


378 


£2800 

By  another : — 

St.  David’s — A  prebend . £  

»  A  rectory .  355 

„  A  vicarage .  132 

„  A  perpetual  curacy .  80 

By  another : — 

St.  David’s — A  prebend . £  

„  A  rectory .  437 

,,  A  union,  consisting  of  a  rectory  and 

perpetual  curacy .  337 

»  A  vicarage .  154 
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By  another:  — 

St.  David’s — An  archdeaconry  .  . 

„  A  prebend,  St.  David’s 

„  A  prebend,  Brecon 

,,  Two  rectories  .  .  . 

„  Two  perpetual  curacies 

By  another: — 

St.  David’s  — Two  vicarages,  comprising  three 

parishes . 

Bangor — A  sinecure  benefice . 

Winchester — A  perpetual  curacy . 


Income. 
£  — 


438 

123 


By  another  :  — - 

St.  David’s — Precentor  of  cathedral . 

St.  Paul’s — Chancellorship . 

Durham — Pectory . 

,,  Perpetual  curacy . 


£486 

74 

811 

303 


£1674 


By  another : — 

St.  David’s  —  Precentor  and  prebend  of  Brecon 

college . 

Wells — Precentor  and  prebend . 

Salisbury — "Rectory . 

Winchester — Pectory . 


£261 

950 

672 

369 


£2252 


Population. 


Llandaff— A  prebend .  — 

„  A  vicarage . 536 

„  Another,  being  a  union  of 

three  parishes ....  12,384 
Wells — A  prebend . 


£40 

224 

591 

900 


£1755 


Llandaff— A  prebend . 

„  Pectory,  comprising  two 

parishes . 

„  A  vicarage,  comprising  two 

parishes . 


595 

749 


£40 

—  417 

—  242 
£699 
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By  another:—  Income. 

St.  Asaph— A  deanery  and  a  chancellorship  .  .  £1185 

A  rectory .  79 

Hereford — A  prebend .  920 

»  Two  rectories .  1027 

£3211 

By  another: — 

St.  Asaph — A  prebend .  £30 

»  Three  rectories .  1792 

»  A  perpetual  curacy .  669 

£2491 

By  another: — 

St.  Asaph — A  prebend .  £100 

>>  Two  rectories .  1289 

£1389 

By  another : — 

St.  Asaph — A  prebend .  £200 

”  A  rectory .  240 

»  A  vicarage .  466 

£906 

By  another: — 

St.  Asaph — A  vicarage .  £198 

St.  David’s — Two  rectories .  427 

Lincoln — One  vicarage .  g§4 

£1009 

By  another : — 

St.  Asaph — A  canonry .  £  

>>  A  sinecure  rectory .  373 

Salisbury — A  vicarage .  2H 

By  another: — 

St.  Asaph  — A  sinecure  rectory .  £143 

Worcester — A  rectory .  292 

Chichester — A  prebend .  0g 

»  A  rectory .  297 

£801 
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By  another: — 


„  A  rectory 

Durham — A  rectory 


Population. 

Income. 

.  .  2747  — 

£520 

806  — 

197 

.  .  16,658  — 

2157 

.  .  1786  — 

574 

not  given). 

— 

21,947 

£3448 

In  many  of  the  instances  which  have  been  given,  the 
fortunate  pluralists  were  Englishmen,  and  in  some  they 
were  the  descendants  or  connexions  of  former  bishops  of 
the  sees  in  which  they  secured  so  much  valuable  prefei- 
ment.  Where  pluralities  abound,  the  residence  of  the 
parochial  clergy  on  their  benefices  must  be  dispensed 
with  more  frequently  than  is  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  in  no  country  has  the  non-residence  of 
the  clergy  occasioned  greater  evils  than  in  W  ales,  of 
which  the  following  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Education  Commissioners  will  afford  some  examples. 

Thus,  under  the  head  of  Pembrokeshire  are  found  the 
following  returns : — 

No  resident  clergyman. 

No  resident  landlord. 

No  school. 

Or, — 

The  great  desiderata  are,  a  resident  clergyman,  and  abetter  school¬ 
master ;  but  there  is  no  glebe-house,  and  the  landed  proprietors  are 
non-resident. 

And  of  Kemess  hundred,  containing  twenty-six  parishes, 
it  is  said — 

Fourteen  parishes  are  without  a  resident  clergyman. 

Thirteen  parishes  without  a  day-school. 

Twelve  without  a  day-school  or  resident  clergyman. 

The  population  is  scattered,  and  lives  in  a  very  poor  manner. 

And  of  Dewisland  hundred  it  is  said 

Of  twenty-one  parishes,  thirteen  are  without  a  resident  clergy¬ 
man,  and  eleven  without  a  day-school  or  a  resident  clergyman. 
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And  of  Kilgerran  hundred  it  is  said — 

Out  of  nine  parishes,  six  are  without  a  resident  clergyman,  and 
four  without  a  day-school  or  resident  clergyman. 

And  of  the  parish  of  Hasguard — 

The  rector  of  the  parish  is  an  absentee.  The  curate  is  rector  of 
an  adjoining  parish,  where  he  resides.  The  principal  proprietor  of 
the  parish  is  a  clergyman.  There  is  no  resident  proprietor.  They 
subscribe  nothing  towards  a  school. 

Add  to  these  statements  the  following  extract  from  the 
Report  made  by  Archdeacon  Allen,  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made  : — 

There  is  a  school  in  Radnorshire,  the  endowment  of  which  is  about 
4(R.  per  annum.  After  being  long  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  and 
special  notice  having  been  made  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  a  clergyman 
was  appointed,  who  was  also  incumbent  of  a  poor  parish,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  500  souls  scattered  over  a  district  nine 
miles  in  length.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  he  had  undertaken,  as  a 
temporary  arrangement,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  duty  of  another 
large  parish,  with  a  population  of  more  than  900,  scattered  over  a 
mountainous  district :  he  has  also  undertaken  the  duties  of  a  chapel 
situated  in  a  district  adjoining  his  own  incumbency.  The  endow¬ 
ment  which  was  left  for  the  encouragement  of  a  good  schoolmaster, 
is  applied  to  augment  the  income  of  a  poorly-paid  clergyman,  who, 
on  a  Sunday,  has  to  ride  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  to  do  the  duty  of 
three  churches.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  on  entering  his  school, 
four  children  only  were  found  in  attendance,  in  a  miserable  hovel! 
Since  I  left  the  district,  I  have  heard  that  the  number  of  scholars 
has  increased  to  eight;  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  master  being 
helped  by  a  well-qualified  assistant ;  and  that  a  subscription  has 
been  entered  into  towards  building  a  school-room,  to  which  the 
bishop  has  contributed  20Z.  Another  school  in  that  county,  en¬ 
dowed  with  land  worth  501.  per  annum,  is  attended  by  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  little  children  ;  the  master,  farming  the  land,  has  latterly 
given  more  attention  to  his  farm  than  to  his  school.  Matters  still 
more  painful  show  need  of  some  foreign  inspection. 

In  several  of  the  cases  which  I  have  enumerated  from 
a  Report  signed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  on 
the  16th  June,  1835,  the  pluralism  and  the  pluralist  have 
ceased  to  exist;  and  it  has  been  urged  that,  as  illustrations 
of  past  abuses,  I  should  include  none  but  continuing 
evils;  especially  as,  under  an  Act  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign, 
to  abiidge  the  holding  of  benefices  in  plurality,  and  to 
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make  better  provision  for  the  residence  of  the  clergy, 
many  of  those  abuses  are  said  to  be  no  longer  possible. 

I  know  not,  however,  how  the  present  condition  of  the 
Welsh  Church  can  be  usefully  described,  without  giving  an 
unexaggerated  picture  of  abuses,  not  sought  for  at  remote 
periods,  but  limited  to  an  enumeration  of  cases  existing  a 
few  years  ago,  which  will  continue  to  influence  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  long  after  the  persons  to  whom  they 
relate  are  gathered  to  their  fathers. 

May  I  not  add,  that  legal  restraints  have  not  always 
been  regarded  by  our  ecclesiastical  rulers;  that  many 
past  abuses  were  permitted  in  defiance  of  legislative 
enactments  ;  and  that  the  spirit  which  produced  so  le- 
markable  a  disregard  of  the  very  highest  moral  obligations 
in  men  of  exalted  station,  set  apart  for  sacred  functions,  is 
still  influential.  Therefore  it  is  that,  in  considering 
whether  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Wales  is  the 
consequence  of  administrative  mismanagement,  and  a 
laxity  of  ecclesiastical  government,  or  is  attributable  to 
vices  inherent  in  her  constitution,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
necessary  to  review  all  the  influences  by  which  hei 
usefulness  has  been  impaired,  and  her  existence,  as  a 
national  establishment,  well  nigh  endangered.  Of  some 
of  those  abuses  it  may  be  said,  that  they  were  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  poverty  of  the  benefices,  and  the  want  of 
glebe-houses ;  and  of  others,  that  they  originated  in  an 
improper  exercise  of  the  right  of  lay-pationage,  foi 
which  our  ecclesiastical  system  afforded,  at  that  time, 
no  remedy.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  distribution 
of  episcopal  patronage,  no  such  apology  will  hold  good. 
In  proportion  as  a  bishop  is  unfettered  in  the  disposal  of  Ins 
preferment,  his  responsibility  increases;  and  in  him  maybe 
expected  not  only  the  utmost  purity  of  motive,  but  the 
greatest  discrimination  with  respect  to  persons  and  parishes. 
Even  if  it  be  conceded  that  his  relatives  are,  in  themselves, 
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not  unfit  for  distinction,  no  merit  on  their  part  can  neu¬ 
tralize  the  mischief  which  will  be  created,  by  a  general 
impression  that  their  interests  are  preferred  to  those  of 
the  Church,  and  that  the  disposal  of  the  priestly  mission 
is  guided  by  a  spirit  of  personal  or  family  aggrandizement. 
Some  notice,  therefore,  of  circumstances  wdiich  have 
tended  to  produce  such  impression,  to  a  most  injurious 
extent,  cannot  be  altogether  avoided  in  the  present  inquiry. 

St.  Asaph  might  be  selected  from  all  the  dioceses  of 
the  Kingdom,  as  that  wrhich  afforded  the  most  complete 
ecclesiastical  provision  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  the  fairest  stage  on  which  the  advantages  of 
the  episcopal  system  of  the  Church  might  have  been 
displayed.  The  average  yearly  net  income  of  the  see, 
estimated  for  the  three  years  ending  1831,  was  6301/. 
and  had  been  more — the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Asaph  and 
the  rectory  of  Pennant,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
being  accustomably  holden  by  the  bishops,  in  commen- 
dam.  Amongst  the  possessions  of  the  bishopric  are 
the  tithes  of  sixteen  parishes,  which  have  been  com¬ 
muted  for  rent-charges,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
6763/.  17s.  Id.  The  deanery  is  of  the  net  yearly  value 
of  1185/.;  and  the  tithes  constituting  the  joint  estate  of 
the  chapter,  and  the  separate  estates  of  the  prebendaries, 
have  been  commuted  for  rent-charges,  amounting  al¬ 
together  to  9735/.  2s.  9c/.*  In  the  returns  made  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  benefices  within  the 
see,  including  several  sinecure  rectories,  are  said  to  be 
143  in  number, f  and  the  average  net  income  of  each, 
a  sum  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  average  for 
England;  whilst  only  twenty-nine  parishes  were  without 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  rent-charges  represent  the 
gross  sums  due  from  the  tithe-payer,  and  not  the  income  derived  by 
the  tithe-owner,  under  the  present  system  of  leasing, 
t  The  number  is  now  149. 
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glebe-houses.  The  population  was,  in  1841,  197,392; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  parishes  on  the  confines 
of  England,  that  population  exhibited  no  considerable 
change  of  social  condition,  or  increase  of  numbers.  And 
what  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  important  element  in 
the  administration  of  a  diocese,  the  bishop  can  select  for 
each  benefice  the  person  best  suited  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Church  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  ; 
because  he  has  in  his  own  hands  the  appointment  to  the 
deanery,  to  all  the  canonries,  and  to  nearly  all  the  be¬ 
nefices  of  which  the  see  consists.  Here,  then,  not  the 
poverty  of  the  livings,  nor  the  size  of  the  parishes,  nor 
the  abuse  of  lay-patronage,  nor  the  want  of  means  in  the 
bishop  to  reward  deserving  merit,  nor  a  rapid  increase  of 
population,  except  in  a  few  special  instances,  can  be 
assigned  as  causes  for  the  extensive  prevalence  of  Dissent, 
and  the  want  of  attachment  to  the  Church.  An  expla¬ 
nation  of  these  results  must,  then,  be  sought  for  in  other 
influences:  and  probably  no  cause  has  been  so  powerful, 
nor  has  any  practice  occasioned  so  much  dissatisfaction 
amongst  both  clergy  and  laity,  as  the  distribution  amongst 
the  relations  and  connexions  of  several  former  bishops  of 
that  see,  of  a  very  large  amount  of  the  best  preferment 
entrusted  to  those  prelates  for  the  reward  of  the  hard¬ 
working  clergy  of  the  diocese,  many  of  whom  have  seen 
the  stations  ol  distinction  and  profit  in  the  see  conlened 
on  strangers  to  the  country,  not  seldom  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  unable  to  minister  to  them 
in  sacred  things  in  their  own  tongue.  There  is  no  desire 
to  regard  in  an  envious  or  depreciating  temper  the  claims 
of  the  members  of  the  families  of  any  of  the  prelates  who 
have  filled  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  (some  of  whom,  at  least, 
are  men  of  generous  tempers  and  of  a  liberal  disposition); 
but  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  the  distribution  ol  a 
very  large  amount  of  church-preferment  amongst  the 
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members  of  those  families,  has  deprived  other  deserving 
men  of  the  fair  rewards  of  a  life  of  labour,  and  has  en¬ 
gendered  a  secular  spirit  in  sacred  things,  most  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  religion. 

Another  element  to  be  regarded  in  estimating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Church,  and  the  difficulties  by  which  her 
teaching  is  obstructed,  is  the  lai'ge  area  and  mountainous 
character  of  many  of  the  parishes,  and  the  scattered 
dwellings  of  the  people,  which  impede  any  effectual  pas¬ 
toral  supervision  by  the  minister,  or  even  any  frequent  at¬ 
tendance  on  public  worship,  by  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
live  remote  from  the  parish  church. 

Thus :  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  are  found — 

Henllan,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  comprising  an  area 
of  14,334  acres.  Llanfair-talhaiarn,  in  the  same  county, 
comprising  an  area  of  11,114  acres.  Tyr-yr-Abot-Isaf,  in 
the  same  county,  comprising  an  area  of  11,264  acres; — 
all  of  those  benefices  being  perpetual  curacies,  and  having 
no  tithes  annexed. 

Llandrillo,  in  Merionethshire,  comprising  an  area  of 
28,200  acres. 

In  the  diocese  of  Bangor  are  found — 

Beddgelert,  in  Carnarvonshire,  comprising  an  area  of 
26,716  acres.  Llandegai,  in  the  same  county,  comprising 
an  area  of  15,477  acres.  Penmachno,  in  the  same  county, 
comprising  an  area  of  13,000  acres;— all  of  those  benefices 
being  perpetual  curacies,  and  having  no  tithes  annexed. 

Llangirrig,  in  Montgomeryshire,  comprising  an  area  of 
50,000  acres,  or  nearly  eighty  square  miles. 

In  the  diocese  of  Llandaff  are  found — 

Bedwelty  parish,  containing  an  area  of  16,210  acres, 
and  a  population  of  22,413  inhabitants.  Mynyddyslwyn 
parish,  containing  an  area  of  15,938  acres,  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  5385  inhabitants ; — both  those  benefices  being  per¬ 
petual  curacies,  with  no  tithes  annexed. 
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Cadoxton-juxta-Neath,  containing  an  area  of  31,155 
acres. 

Ystrad-y-fodwg,  containing  an  area  of  24,515  acres. 

In  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s  are  found — 

Merthyr- Cynog,  in  Breconshire,  comprising  an  area  of 
21,278  acres,  the  benefice  being  a  perpetual  curacy,  with 
no  tithes  annexed. 

Caron,  in  Cardiganshire,  comprising  an  area  of  39,138 
acres. 

Llanfihangel-Geneur-Glyn,  in  the  same  county,  com¬ 
prising  an  area  of  30,136  acres. 

Llanbadarn-Ffawr,  in  the  same  county,  comprising  an 
area  of  52,420  acres,  or  more  than  eighty  square  miles, 
including  the  town  of  Aberystwith,  and  a  population  of 
11,239  persons  ; — and  the  tithes,  which  are  commuted  for 
the  yearly  sum  of  2404/.  Is.,  belong  to  lay  owners. 

Llandingat,  in  Carmarthenshire,  which  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  2465  inhabitants,  contains  7000  acres  of  land,  and 
comprises  the  town  of  Llandovery :  and  Llanfair-ar-y- 
bryn,  in  the  same  county,  which  has  a  population  of  2017 
inhabitants,  contains  23,567  acres  of  land,  and  a  chapel, 
distant  twelve  miles  from  the  parish  church ; — and  both 
those  parishes  form  one  benefice,  held  by  one  clergy¬ 
man. 

Llandilo-Ffawr,  in  the  same  county,  which  is  fourteen 
miles  in  length,  varying  in  breadth  from  three  to  seven 
miles,  comprises  an  area  of  26,000  acres,  divided  into 
fourteen  hamlets,  with  a  population  of  547 1  inhabitants. 

Llanybyther,  in  the  same  county,  which  is  ten  to  eleven 
miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  two  to  five 
miles,  with  a  scattered  population  of  1120  inhabitants. 

Llangadock,  in  the  same  county,  which  is  divided  into 
three  hamlets,  having  a  population  of  2604  inhabitants, 
and  comprising  an  area  of  23,472  acres,  or  thirty-seven 
square  miles. 
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Llansaintfraed,  in  Radnorshire,  comprises  an  area  of 
32,000  acres,  or  fifty  square  miles. 

Another  element,  even  more  pregnant  with  difficulty 
than  the  wide  area  of  parishes,  is  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  Principality,  an 
increase  partly,  but  in  a  small  part  only,  arising  from 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  the  introduction  of 
natives  of  Wales  from  other  districts,  but  mainly  attribut¬ 
able  to  a  large  immigration  from  every  portion  of  the 
Kingdom,  including  as  well  Ireland  as  England  and  Scot¬ 
land— an  immigration,  not  progressive  and  steady,  but 
fitful  and  irregular,  dependent  on  the  uncertain  demands 
for  mining  and  manufacturing  labour,  and  including  a 
large  portion  of  persons  driven  from  their  homes  by  des¬ 
titution,  by  misconduct,  and  not  unfrequently  by  crime. 
It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  great  mineral  basin 
of  South  Wales  commences  on  the  western  confines  of 
Breconshire,  and  comprises  a  mountain  district,  extend- 
ing  fiotn  east  to  west  throughout  the  northern  portions  of 
Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire.  The  several  pa¬ 
rishes  in  which  the  large  iron-works  of  the  district  are 
established,  and  the  population  of  these  parishes  in  1801 
and  1841,  are  given  in  the  following  table: _ 

Breconshire : —  1801. 

Llanelly . 937 

Monmouthshire : — 

Llanover,  Upper . 889 

Trevethin . 1472 

Panteague . 559 

Aberystruth . 805 

Bedwelty . 619 

Glamorganshire : — 

Merthyr .  7705 

Aberdare . 1488 

14,463 

Probable  increase,  since  1841,  (above  20  per  cent.)  22’, 587 


1841. 

—  7366 

—  2801 

—  14,942 

—  2171 

—  11,272 

—  22,413 

—  34,977 

—  6471 


125,000 
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Let  us  regard,  for  an  instant,  two  of  those  parishes — 
Aberystruth  and  Bedwelty,  comprising  an  area  of  26,000 
acres,  or  forty  square  miles,  for  which  the  piety  of  other 
days  had  provided  two  parish  churches,  separated  by 
deep  valleys  and  lofty  hills,  and  by  many  miles  of  actual 
distance,  the  benefices  being  perpetual  curacies,  of  the 
joint  value  of  433 7.  in  1835.  Those  parishes,  formerly 
the  dwelling-place  of  scattered  shepherds  and  small  far¬ 
mers,  not  far  removed  from  the  condition  of  labourers, 
contained  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  a 
population  of  1424  persons,  but  in  forty  years  they  have 
been  colonized  by  an  active  and  energetic  manufacturing 
population,  now  numbering  35,000  souls,  congregated  in 
dense  masses,  with  none  of  the  charitable  foundations 
or  municipal  institutions  which,  amongst  our  older  and 
settled  communities,  minister  to  the  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and  accustom  the  humblest 
members  of  society  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  agencies  of 
self-government.  The  condition  of  this  people,  and  the 
neglect,  on  the  part  of  many  amongst  their  employers,  of 
the  duties  towards  their  own  household,  imposed  on  all 
who  admit  the  obligations  of  our  Christian  brotherhood 
(and  our  great  manufactories  are  truly  the  households  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  conducted),  have  long  been  de¬ 
plored  by  the  able  prelate  who,  for  twenty  years,  has  oc¬ 
cupied  the  see  of  Llandaff,  and  will  be  clearly  presented 
by  means  of  the  following  quotations  from  a  sermon 
preached  by  him  in  1840  : — 

In  this  neighbourhood,  more  especially,  have  we  long  had  before 
our  eyes  the  dismal  and  afflicting  spectacle  of  multitudes  invited  to 
settle  on  a  barren  waste,  to  live  there,  to  labour  there,  to  bring  up 
families  there,  without  any  church  or  any  duly  authorized  minister 
provided  for  them,  left  to  their  own  natural  darkness— rather,  I 
may  say,  to  their  natural  hatred  of  light,  or,  at  best,  to  the  casual 
impulse  of  any  form  of  religion  which  may  be  presented  to  their 
minds.  In  vain,  amidst  the  fabrics  that  in  these  districts  are  reared 
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by  the  skill  and  power  of  man,  supplying  fresh  means  of  wealth  in 
proportion  to  its  continued  growth  and  accumulation, — in  vain  do 
we  look  for  buildings  destined  to  the  production  of  true  riches  ;  or, 
if  an  edifice  of  this  kind  be,  after  a  long  period  of  expectation,  tar¬ 
dily  provided,  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the  vast  tide  of  population 
which  has,  in  the  meantime,  been  swelling  and  spreading  all  around, 
and  is  hardly  visible  amidst  their  crowded  dwellings.  Does  not, 
then,  the  question  naturally  arise,  on  a  view  of  this  preposterous 
state  of  things — why  is  this  forgetfulness  of  God?  Whose  are  all 
those  fines  of  houses,  those  arsenals  of  wealth,  where  every  sound 
by  which  our  approach  to  the  abode  of  man  is  recognised,  assails 
the  ear — all,  save  the  sabbath  signal  for  prayer — all,  save  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  “  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord”  ? 
For  whose  benefit  are  these  myriads  collected,  to  spend  their  fives 
on  this  heretofore  solitary  ground  ?  Are  they  men  who  believe  in 
his  Gospel  ?  Are  they  members  of  the  household  of  faith  ? — and 
can  they,  year  after  year,  draw  additional  crowds  to  the  spot,  and 
yet  make  no  provision  for  their  spiritual  instruction,  for  the  due  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  sacraments,  and  for  the  preaching  of  God’s 
word  ?  I  trust,  indeed,  that  the  reign  of  this  ungodly  carelessness 
is  passing  away ;  that  a  better  spirit  is  at  length  rising ;  that  the 
consciences  of  men  are  awakened ;  and  that  we  shall  soon  witness 
exertions  corresponding  with  the  magnitude  of  the  wants,  with  the 
means  at  their  disposal,  and  with  the  commanding  force  of  those 
claims  which  have  hitherto  been  little  regarded. 

And  in  the  advertisement  to  the  published  sermon, 
written  some  time  after  it  was  preached,  are  found  the 
following  passages: — 

Having  for  many  years  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  those,  who  not  only  employ  the  population  in  the  mining  district 
of  this  diocese  for  their  own  profit,  but  who  actually  bring  and 
settle  them  there,  the  serious  obligation  they  fie  under,  as  Chris¬ 
tians,  to  provide  the  means  of  Christian  instruction  and  pastoral  care 
for  their  own  people,  and  having  been  painfully  frustrated  in  these 
endeavours,  either  by  the  apathy  of  the  rich,  or  by  the  perverse 
spirit  of  heresy  and  schism,  I  feel  the  less  reserve  in  openly  de¬ 
nouncing  this  neglect  of  a  sacred  duty,  and  in  exhorting  others  to 
put  their  hand  to  a  work  so  needful,  and  yet  hitherto  so  imperfectly 
performed.  The  example  of  the  Ithynmey  Iron  Company,  whose 
unanimous  resolution  was  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Sermon, 
preached  at  Usk,  in  1838,  seems  to  have  had  little  influence.  I  will, 
however,  not  cease  to  hold  it  up  as  a  beacon  to  guide  the  feet  of 
those  who  are  traversing  the  same  ground.  The  directors  of  that 
company,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  proprietors,  in  November,  1838, 
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thus  publicly  declare  their  opinion : — “  That  the  Company,  having 
caused  to  locate,  on  what  were  before  almost  barren  mountains,  a 
population  of  8000  souls,  and  that  number  increasing  daily,  the 
Company  are,  upon  every  principle,  moral  and  religious,  hound  to 
provide  and  endow  a  church  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  others ;  and  they  recommend  the  proprietors  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  land  for  a  church,  a  church-yard,  a  minister’s 
house  and  garden,  and  funds  for  the  endowment  of  the  same,  to  the 
amount  of  £120  per  annum ;  and  to  build  schools  in  connexion  with 
the  church,  and  to  provide  for  their  proper  maintenance  and  manage¬ 
ment.”  To  their  honour  he  it  recorded,  the  whole  body  of  proprietors 
unanimously  adopted  these  recommendations  of  the  directors.  Were 
this  example  followed  by  the  other  proprietors  of  the  iron-works 
and  collieries  in  the  parishes  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Bedwelty,  Mynyd- 
dyslwyn,  Aberystruth,  and  Trevethin,  what  a  change  might  be 
wrought  in  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  people !  The  melancholy  fact  is,  that  while  one  church 
has  been  tardily  provided,  capable  of  holding  about  six  or  eight 
hundred  persons,  the  surrounding  population  has  been  increased  ten¬ 
fold,  assuming  every  form  of  sectarian  dissent  and  schism,  mixed 
with  heathenism  and  avowed  infidelity.  The  working  classes  are 
better  paid,  better  fed,  and  better  lodged,  than  the  generality  of 
their  own  order  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom.  Neither  are  they  des¬ 
titute,  as  is  sometimes  imagined  by  those  who  declaim  on  the  want 
of  education  in  this  country,  of  the  ordinary  attainments  of  reading 
and  writing.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
materials  from  the  press  for  encouraging  all  their  errors  and  all 
their  evil  passions.  Yet  the  only  churches  provided  by  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  this  immense  population,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
are  a  small  one  at  Dowlais,  capable  of  holding  500  persons,  conse¬ 
crated  in  the  year  1827;  and  another,  more  capacious,  in  the  year 
1828,  at  the  Tredegar  Iron-works,  in  the  parish  of  Bedwelty.  A 
church  was  also  built  in  the  parish  of  Trevethin,  by  a  grant  from  the 
Society,  and  by  subscription,  in  the  year  1832 ;  and  a  chapel  has 
recently  been  opened  by  licence,  in  the  parish  of  Trevethin,  capable 
of  holding  six  hundred  persons,  bruit  by  subscription,  and  unen¬ 
dowed.  It  is  served  by  zealous  and  disinterested  clergymen,  almost 
without  remuneration,  and  it  is  well  attended.* 

There  remains  yet  to  be  considered  an  element,  more 
extensive  in  its  operation,  more  influential,  it  may  be,  in 

*  This  passage  might  be  now  written,  with  but  very  slight  varia¬ 
tions,  except,  indeed,  as  regards  schools,  to  the  progress  in  erecting 
which  allusion  will  be  made  hereafter. 
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its  effects,  than  any  of  those  already  noticed,  namely,  the 
language  in  which  the  sendees  of  the  Church  are  per¬ 
formed.  By  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  Bishops  of 
Hereford,  St.  David’s,  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  and  Llandaff, 
shall,  for  the  soul’s  health  of  the  flock  committed  to  their 
charge  within  Wales,  take  order  that  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  be  truly  and  exactly  translated  into  the  Bri¬ 
tish  or  Welsh  tongue  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  divine 
service  shall  be  said  throughout  Wales,  within  the  dioceses 
where  the  Welsh  tongue  is  commonly  used,  in  the  British 
or  Welsh  language.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  ratifying  schemes  of  the  present  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner's  for  England,  will  be  found  an  examination 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  letters  from  the  late 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  and  the  present  Bishops  of  Bangor 
and  Llandaff,  explaining  the  practice  pursued  by  each  of 
those  prelates  in  the  admission  of  clergymen  to  Welsh 
benefices  or  curacies,  and  showing  the  care  which  is  taken 
to  prevent  the  institution  of  persons  not  fully  conversant 
with  the  language  of  the  country.  The  difficulties  expe¬ 
rienced  in  parishes  where  both  languages  exist  (and  they 
are  found  in  use  together  in  proportions  of  infinite  variety, 
and  those  proportions  continually  changing,)  are  fully 
explained  by  the  Welsh  bishops,  and  may  be  exem¬ 
plified  by  cases  frequently  arising,  and  perhaps  more 
frequently  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff  than  in  the  other 
portions  of  the  Principality,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
proportion  of  persons  who  there  speak  English,  and  the 
more  rapid  increase  of  population  in  that  diocese,  by 
immigration  from  other  districts,  and  the  more  frequent 
change  in  the  character  and  condition,  as  well  as  in  the 
numbers  and  relative  proportions,  of  the  population. 
Thus,  in  a  benefice  in  which  a  sixth  part,  or  even  a  less 
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proportion,  of  the  parishioners  do  not  understand  Eng¬ 
lish,  no  clergyman  unacquainted  with  Welsh  would  be 
instituted,  and  the  services  of  the  Church  would  be  per¬ 
formed  in  Welsh  once  at  least  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  It 
often  happens  that  the  income  of  a  parish  is  insufficient 
to  support  a  clergyman ;  and  two  or  more  parishes  are 
united,  sometimes  permanently,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
single  benefice ;  and  not  unfrequently  two  or  more  bene¬ 
fices,  each,  it  may  be,  containing  more  than  one  parish,  are 
held  by  the  same  clergyman,  so  that  he  cannot  perform 
more  than  one  service  in  each  parish,  and  that  one  is 
either  performed  in  Welsh,  or  in  English  and  Welsh 
alternately,  so  that,  practically,  the  congregation  of 
either  language  may  have  only  one  opportunity  in  a  fort¬ 
night  of  joining  in  public  worship  in  a  language  under¬ 
stood  by  them.  In  some  cases  the  service  is  a  mixed  one, 
partly  Welsh  and  partly  English ;  but  these  attempts  to 
enable  both  races  to  join  in  public  worship  satisfies  neither 
portion  of  the  congregation,  and  one  or  both  neglect  the 
services  of  the  Church,  and  resort  to  Dissenting  worship, 
at  first,  it  may  be,  occasionally,  then  habitually,  and  end 
by  leaving  the  Church,  and  joining  in  communion  with  a 
Dissenting  congregation.  Still  the  rule  pursued  by  the 
Welsh  bishops  seems  the  fit  provision — namely,  that  in 
a  Welsh  diocese,  even  when  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
English  are  a  small  minority,  the  public  services  of  the 
Church  shall  nevertheless  be  performed  wffiolly  or  partly 
in  the  Welsh  tongue.  The  only  cure  for  the  evil  which 
has  been  described  would  be,  the  dissolution  of  exist¬ 
ing  unions  of  parishes,  and  the  appointment  to  each  be¬ 
nefice  of  one  clergyman  at  least,  and  to  certain  benefices 
of  two  or  more,  so  as  to  secure  the  due  performance  of 
divine  service,  where  necessary,  in  both  languages  ;  but 
this  redress  for  a  grievous  evil  can  seldom  be  provided,  on 
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account  of  the  poverty  of  the  Church ;  while,  in  more  fa¬ 
vourable  situations,  as  far  as  funds  are  concerned,  the 
bishop  has  no  authority  to  require  that  more  than  one 
clergyman  shall  be  provided,  except  under  circumstances 
which  rarely  concur  in  Welsh  parishes. 

In  considering  the  difficulties  presented  by  a  peculiar 
language  to  the  ministrations  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
some  notice  seems  necessary  of  a  disregard  of  episcopal 
authority  recently  manifested  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  right  to  present  to  crown  livings  of 
a  certain  yearly  value — a  trust  which  was  originally  con¬ 
fided  to  that  judicial  functionary,  on  account  of  his  eccle¬ 
siastical  character,  as  the  chaplain  and  confessor  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  The  present  amount  and  character 
of  the  chancellor’s  judicial  labours,  his  political  position 
as  a  member  of  the  administration  of  the  day,  and  the 
various  other  duties  entrusted  to  that  high  functionary, 
make  it  impossible  that  he  can  give  much  personal  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  important  trust  of  fitly  distributing  a 
large  amount  of  church  patronage — whilst  his  political 
character  subjects  him  to  the  influence  of  party  motives  ; 
so  that  a  less  fitting  administrator  of  a  solemn  trust, 
requiring  for  its  proper  discharge  a  freedom  from  political 
prejudices,  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of 
numerous  parishes  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  clergy,  and  ample  time  to 
consider  the  difficult  questions  which  must,  from  day  to 
day  arise,  could  scarcely  be  selected.  The  ecclesiastical 
patronage  of  the  chancellor  was  originally  limited  to 
benefices  rated  at  twenty  marks,  but  is  now  extended  to 
benefices  of  the  yearly  value  of  20Z.  in  the  king’s  books, 
and  the  number  of  crown  livings  to  which  he  presents 
exceeds  700,  of  which  400  are  above  200Z.  in  yearly 
value. 
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It  was  formerly  usual  to  institute  to  Welsh  benefices 
clergymen  who  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  flock 
of  which  they  were  appointed  overseers,  on  an  under¬ 
standing,  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Welsh  sees,  that  the  ministerial  duties  should  be  confided 
to  a  Welsh  curate,  to  be  provided  by  the  incumbent. 
These  arrangements  proved,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  insti¬ 
tution  is  now  always  refused  to  presentees,  who  cannot 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  in  the  language  of 
the  people,  amongst  whom  they  are  appointed  to  minis¬ 
ter.  If  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
presentee  in  that  respect,  a  commission  is  issued  by  the 
bishop  to  persons  conversant  with  the  language,  who 
proceed  to  the  parish,  and,  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  circumstances,  and  an  examination  of  the  presentee, 
make  their  report  to  the  bishop,  who  pronounces  his  own 
judgment  in  each  particular  case — a  task  which  is  often 
difficult  and  delicate,  especially  in  those  parishes  in  which 
both  languages  exist  in  varying  proportions— no  two 
cases  presenting  the  same  materials  for  judgment.  Thus, 
in  some  parishes,  the  ability  to  read  and  preach  in  Welsh 
with  accuracy,  may  render  a  clergyman  an  useful  and 
acceptable  pastor — whilst,  in  others,  a  colloquial  command 
of  a  difficult  language,  which  is  rarely  possessed  by 
any  other  than  a  native  of  the  country,  who  has  held 
constant  intercourse  with  the  people  in  their  own  tongue, 
would  be  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  a  parochial  minister. 

In  the  last  year  a  clergyman  died,  who  had  for  many 
years  holden  a  living  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff,  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  which  is  exercised  by  the  chancellor  in  right 
of  the  Crown  ;  and  soon  after  that  occurrence,  the  bishop 
of  that  see  received  a  visit  from  a  gentleman,  who  for 
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many  years  held  a  Crown  living  in  the  diocese  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  and  wdio  intimated  that  he  had  been  presented  by 
the  chancellor  to  the  Welsh  living.  The  bishop  having 
inquired  of  the  presentee  of  the  Crown,  whether  he  was 
conversant  with  the  language  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  the  chancellor  had  nominated  him  to  minister  in 
sacred  things,  learnt  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
country,  but  by  means  of  a  dictionary,  and  other  similar 
aids  to  study,  had  learned  to  read  the  language.  It 
does  not  appear  if  the  bishop  inquired  of  the  applicant 
for  institution  whether,  because  he  might  be  enabled 
to  read  a  French,  or  German,  or  Dutch  book,  he  would 
deem  himself  qualified  to  undertake  the  duties  of  cure 
of  a  French  parish,  or  minister  of  a  German  or  Dutch 
congregation ;  but  it  appears  that  he  declined  to  submit 
himself  to  an  examination  of  persons  conversant  with 
the  language.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  beneficed 
clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff  (well  known  to,  and 
much  respected  by,  his  diocesan),  who  was  presented,  in 
June  1847,  to  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  situate  in 
one  of  those  districts  where  the  native  tongue  lingers 
with  remarkable  tenacity,  and  where  the  population  was 
altogether  Welsh.  The  Crown  presentee,  on  being  in¬ 
formed  that  an  examination  in  the  language  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  directed  the  bishop’s  attention  to  his  past  labours 
in  the  same  diocese,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  earned 
and  received  the  approbation  of  the  right  reverend  prelate 
himself,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his 
ministerial  duties,  including  the  delivery  of  a  sermon, 
once  a  month,  in  the  Welsh  language.  The  bishop  re¬ 
plied  to  this,  that  in  the  one  parish  the  greater  number  of 
the  members  and  attendants  on  the  service  of  the  Church 
were  English,  in  which  language  the  service  was  ordinarily 
peilonned;  but  that,  in  the  other,  a  colloquial  command 
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of  the  language  was  indispensable  to  the  proper  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  duties  of  the  parish,  and  especially  to  the 
discharge  of  that  most  important  duty  (in  Wales  too  often 
neglected),  the  pastoral  superintendence  of  his  flock,  in¬ 
volving  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  people, 
and  requiring  qualifications  which  can  be  possessed  but 
rarely  by  any  other  than  a  native  of  the  country,  accus¬ 
tomed  from  his  earliest  years  to  its  language.  An  exami¬ 
nation  in  the  language  was  accordingly  required  by  Bishop 
Copleston,  and,  being  declined  by  the  presentee,  institution 
was  refused.  It  was  determined,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
that  the  want  of  knowledge  in  the  Welsh  tongue  was  a  good 
cause  of  refusal  to  institute  the  presentee,  when  the  service 
was  to  be  performed  in  that  language  ;  and  that  it  did  not 
avail  to  allege,  that  the  language  might  be  learned,  or  that 
the  part  of  the  duties  the  presentee  was  incapable  of  might 
be  discharged  by  a  curate.  This  is  consistent  with  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  canon  law,  that,  where  different  languages 
prevail  in  any  place,  the  presentee  should  understand  and 
speak  them  all.  It  is,  too,  enacted  by  the  104th  section  of 
1  and  2  Viet.  c.  106,  that  within  the  four  Welsh  dioceses, 
the  bishop  may  refuse  institution  to  any  spiritual  person, 
who,  after  due  examination  and  inquiry,  shall  be  found 
unable  to  preach,  administer  the  sacraments,  perform  other 
pastoral  duties,  and  converse  in  the  Welsh  language;  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  spiritual  person  may,  within  one  month 
after  such  refusal,  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
No  appeal  having  been  made  to  the  primate,  the  decision 
of  the  bishop  was  final ;  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  a  high  judicial  functionary  would  have  presented  an 
edifying  example  of  prompt  obedience  to  constituted 
authority.  Thai  course,  however,  did  not  accord  with  his 
views  of  duty;  and  accordingly,  in  the  session  of  1848, 
when  one  of  the  livings  had  been  vacant  nearly  a  year,  the 
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Bishop  of  Llandaff  brought  the  subject  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying 
her  Majesty  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  for 
limiting  the  time  during  which  Church  livings,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown,  might  be  kept  vacant.  For  the  due  under¬ 
standing  of  that  motion,  it  should  be  stated,  that  in  case 
a  patron  of  a  Church  should  neglect,  for  six  calendar 
months  after  notice  of  a  vacancy,  to  present,  or  should 
present  none  other  than  a  person  who  is  refused  institu¬ 
tion  for  insufficiency,  the  right  of  presentation  becomes 
vested  in  the  ordinary,  by  lapse.  In  Blackstone’s  Commen¬ 
taries,  book  II.  ch.  xviii.  s.  3,  it  is  said,  that  no  right  of  lapse 
can  accrue  when  the  original  presentation  is  in  the  Crown; 
and  this  is  understood  to  be  the  law  on  the  subject, 
although  the  authorities  cited  for  the  proposition  do  not 
support  the  claim  of  the  Crown  to  allow  ecclesiastical 
benefices  to  remain  vacant,  and  cburches  to  go  unserved, 
for  an  unlimited  period.  One  of  those  authorities  is  the 
17  Edw.  II.  st.  1,  c.  8,  title,  His  Prerogative,  that  lapse  of 
six  months  shall  not  prejudice  his  Presentation ;  but  the 
enactment  is  less  extensive  than  the  title,  and  only  pro¬ 
vides,  that  when  a  debate  ariseth  between  the  King  and 
others  respecting  the  right  of  presentation,  the  King  shall 
not  be  prejudiced  if  he  recover  his  presentation,  though  it 
be  after  the  lapse  of  six  months  from  the  time  of  avoid¬ 
ance,  so  that  he  present  within  the  space  of  six  months 
after  such  recovery.  The  other  authority  is  Coke’s  Second 
Institute,  p.  273,  where  it  is  said — 

VV  hen  the  king  s  turn  came  to  present,  jure  coronce,  by  lapse,  the 
register  saith,  “Nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi  ex  consuetudine  hac- 
tenus  obtent  in  regno  Anglise,”  and  therefore  the  constitution  of  the 
council  of  Lyons,  by  which  the  Pope  endeavoured  to  take  away  the 
right  of  princes  and  lay  patrons  to  present  by  lapse,  did  not  bind  the 
king,  nor  could  the  diocesan  present  by  lapse  until  it  was  ei  indul- 
tum  that  is,  until  it  was  allowed  to  him  by  consent  of  the  realm, 
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with  such  limitations  and  restrictions,  and  with  binding  him,  in 
many  cases,  to  give  notice,  as  was  thought  just  and  reasonable,  in 
subjects’  cases,  for  the  better  service  of  God  and  instruction  of  the 
people. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  adds — 

But  the  king,  who  is  supremus  dominus,  loseth  not  his  presenta¬ 
tion  by  any  lapse  at  all,  the  said  constitution  notwithstanding. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  this  dictum  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke  is  inconsistent  with  the  enactment  of  the  statute 
of  Edward  the  Second;  and  when  the  strong  bias 
against  ecclesiastical  authority  of  that  able  but  unscru¬ 
pulous  lawyer  is  remembered,  the  question  may  be  found 
deserving  of  further  examination,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  his  exposition  of  the  law  is  supported  by  legis¬ 
lative  enactment,  or  judicial  decision.  In  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  if  any 
living  became  vacant  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  the  chan¬ 
cellor  thought  nothing  of  the  claims  of  the  local  clergy,  or 
the  improvement  of  the  people,  but  regarded  ecclesiastical 
patronage  as  a  perquisite  of  office,  to  be  exercised  in  grati¬ 
fying  a  friend  or  a  political  adherent ;  and  that  the  right 
reverend  prelate  could  not  believe  the  royal  pleasure  had 
been  taken  in  the  cases  which  he  had  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House,  because  it  was  impossible  the  royal 
mother  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  had  given  her  sanction  to 
proceedings  opposed  alike  to  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  insulting  to  a  bishop 
of  that  part  of  her  Majesty’s  dominions.  The  only  ex¬ 
planation  offered  by  the  chancellor,  of  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  him  to  nominate  to  a  Welsh  parish  an 
English  clergyman  from  the  see  of  Rochester,  was,  that 
on  the  Kentish  living  there  was  no  house,  and  that  the  in¬ 
cumbent  was  anxious  to  be  removed,  on  account  of  the 
house,  because  he  had  ten  children.  The  desire  of  the 
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presentee  of  the  Crown  to  find  a  suitable  house  in 
which  to  accommodate  ten  children,  was  natural  and 
laudable ;  but  it  seems  a  remarkable  instance  of  frank¬ 
ness  on  the  part  ot  the  keeper  of  the  conscience  of  his 
Sovereign,  to  avow  that  he  was  prepared,  on  such 
grounds,  either  to  present  an  English  clergyman  to  a 
Welsh  parish,  or  to  deprive  the  parish  of  the  care  of  a 
beneficed  pastoi’,  tor  such  period  as  might  seem  to  him 
a  suitable  mortification  to  a  refractory  bishop. 

The  chancellor  was  silent  on  the  allegation  of  the  right 
reverend  prelate,  made  in  his  own  presence,  that,  as  a 
minister  of  the  Crown,  he  dispenses  Church  patronage  for 
political  or  personal  considerations,  without  regard  to  the 
claims  of  the  Welsh  clergy,  whatever  may  be  their  merits 
as  hard-working  curates.  Throughout  the  Principality, 
theie  are  only  eighty- two  parochial  benefices  in  the 
gift  of  the  Crown, — whereof  sixty  are  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  David’s,  thirteen  in  LlandafF,  and  nine  in  North  Wales; 
and  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  fill  those  livings  with 
clergymen  conversant  with  the  language  of  the  country, 
whose  moral  character,  professional  ability,  and  past  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  Church,  constitute  claims  on  any  servant  of 
the  Crown  which  ought  not,  and  without  injury  to  the 
best  interests  of  religion  cannot,  be  disregarded.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  learned  lord,  that 
the  right  reverend  prelate  was  influenced  by  an  undue 
desire  to  obtain  for  himself  Crown  patronage — an  opinion 
which  must  have  been  formed  in  ignorance  of  the  conduct 
of  that  prelate,  who,  during  an  episcopate  of  twenty 
years,  has  never  bestowed  preferment  on  a  friend  or  rela¬ 
tion,  but  has  promoted  to  livings  in  his  gift  the  hard¬ 
working  curates  of  the  diocese.  Whilst  the  purity  of  his 
motives  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  man  who  has  wit- 
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nessed  the  administration  of  his  diocese,  his  right  to  re¬ 
ject  the  presentee,  even  of  the  Crown,  for  insufficiency, 
could  not  be  doubted,  independently  of  the  positive  enact¬ 
ments  of  the  present  reign ;  inasmuch  as,  by  an  early 
statute,  the  9  Edw.  II.  stat.  1,  c.  13,  it  is  declared,  that  the 
examination  of  a  parson  presented  to  a  benefice  be- 
longeth  to  the  spiritual  judge.  The  -words  of  the  statute 
are  pertinent  to  the  present  occasion. 

Also,  it  is  desired  that  spiritual  persons,  whom  our  lord  the  king 
doth  present  unto  benefices  of  the  Church,  (if  the  bishop  will  not 
admit  them,  either  for  lack  of  learning  or  for  other  cause  reasonable,) 
may  not  be  under  the  examination  of  lay  persons  in  the  cases  afore¬ 
said,  as  it  is  now  attempted,  contrary  to  the  decrees  canonical,  but 
that  they  may  sue  unto  a  spiritual  judge  for  remedy  as  right  shall 
require.  The  Answer  :  Of  the  ability  of  a  parson  presented  unto  a 
benefice  of  the  Church,  the  examination  belongeth  to  a  spiritual 
judge  ;  and  so  it  hath  been  used  heretofore,  and  shall  be  hereafter. 

An  attempt  having  been  made  to  show  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Welsh  was  not  required  in  the  parish  to  which 
the  clergyman  in  question  was  presented;  the  bishop 
issued  a  commission  to  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  a 
rural  dean,  and  a  clergyman  resident  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  to  inquire  from  house  to  house,  throughout  the 
parish,  and  report  to  him  the  number  of  persons,  of  an 
age  to  attend  public  worship,  who  understood  and  spoke 
the  English  and  Welsh  languages  respectively.  The 
result  of  that  inquiry,  as  reported  to  the  bishop,  is,  that 
sixteen  adult  persons  understand  English  only,  170  per¬ 
sons  understand  English  and  Welsh,  but  prefer  Welsh, 
and  150  persons  understand  Welsh  only. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  various  influences  by 
which  the  Church  in  Wales  has  been  weakened.  We 
have  seen  the  religious  edifices  erected  by  the  piety  of 
other  times,  and  with  the  sustentation  of  which  the  lands 
of  the  country  have  been  charged,  greatly  neglected,  whilst 
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the  lay  officers,  on  whom  the  duty  of  maintaining  those 
buildings  in  decent  condition  was  imposed,  are  sometimes 
not  appointed,  or,  if  appointed,  make  light  or  nought  of 
their  duties :  we  have  seen  ecclesiastical  officers,  specially 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  churches,  not  required 
to  exercise  functions  which  have  been  revived  by  recent 
legislative  enactments :  we  have  found  a  clergy,  with 
scanty  incomes,  and  a  want  of  decent  residences,  minis¬ 
tering  in  a  peculiar  language,  with  which  the  gentry 
have  most  commonly  an  imperfect,  and  often  no  ac¬ 
quaintance, — even  where  it  is  the  language  of  public 
worship— influences  which  lower  the  moral  and  intellectual 
standard  of  the  clergy,  by  introducing  into  holy  orders 
too  large  a  proportion  of  men,  whose  early  occupations, 
habits,  and  feelings,  do  not  ordinarily  conduce  to  main¬ 
tain  the  highest  standard  of  conduct,  and  who  (in¬ 
stead  of  forming,  as  in  England,  a  minority  of  the  whole 
body,  and  being  elevated  in  tone,  morally  and  mentally, 
by  association  with  minds  of  higher  culture)  compose  the 
large  majority  of  the  clergy  of  the  Principality.  It  cannot, 
then,  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  amongst  those  men  some 
should  be  found  who  (not  being  received  on  a  footing  of 
equality  into  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  over  whom  they 
exercise  but  little  influence)  again  resume  the  habits  from 
which  they  were  temporarily  rescued  by  an  education 
itself  imperfect,  and,  selecting  for  daily  companionship 
uneducated  men,  aie  either  driven  for  social  converse  to 
the  village  alehouse,  or  become  familiarized  with  ideas 
and  piactices  unsuited  to  the  character,  injurious  to  the 
position,  and  destructive  to  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
pastor.  Nor  could  we  wonder,  if  even  the  religious 
opinions  and  well-meant  activity  of  the  more  zealous 
among  persons  thus  circumstanced,  were  to  borrow  their 
tone  and  colour  from  the  more  popular  influences  by 
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which  they  are  surrounded,  rather  than  from  the  pro¬ 
founder  and  more  disciplined  theology  of  the  Church  of 
which  they  are  ministers.  We  have  found  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  rulers  of  this  clergy  and  chief  pastors  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  many  other  holders  of  valuable  Church  prefer¬ 
ment,  to  consist  often  of  strangers  to  the  country,  ignorant 
alike  of  the  language  and  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
by  many  of  whom  they  are  regarded  with  distrust  and 
dislike ;  unable  to  instruct  the  flock  committed  to 
their  charge,  or  to  teach  and  exhort  with  wholesome 
doctrine  ;  or  to  preach  the  word ;  or  to  withstand  and  con¬ 
vince  gainsayers,  in  the  language  familiar  to  the  common 
people  of  the  land.  Finally,  we  have  seen  the  Church, 
whilst  she  compassed  sea  and  land  to  gain  one  proselyte 
from  the  heathendom  without,  allow  a  more  deplorable 
heathendom  to  spring  into  life  within  her  own  borders ; 
and  the  term  baptized  heathens,  instead  of  being  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms,  has  become  the  true  appellation  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  in  this  island  of  Christian  pro¬ 
fession  and  Christian  action.*  Nevertheless,  the  Welsh  are 
not  an  irreligious  people;  and  whilst  the  religious  fabrics 
of  Dissent  are  reared  up  by  the  poor  dwellers  of  their 
mountain  valleys,  in  every  corner  in  which  a  few  Christian 
men  are  congregated,  and  these  buildings  are  thronged 
by  earnest-minded  worshippers,  assembled  for  religious 

*  The  thought  may  suggest  itself,  that  this  passage,  as  well  as  the 
description  of  the  social  condition  of  the  mining  population  of  South 
Wales,  contained  in  the  third  chapter,  is  inconsistent  with  the  moral 
standard  asserted  for  the  Welsh  people  in  the  fourth  chapter;  but 
a  little  consideration  will  serve  to  show,  that  the  condition  of  colonies 
in  the  mining  districts,  composed  of  Englishmen  and  Irishmen,  as 
well  as  Welshmen,  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  question  discussed  in 
the  fourth  chapter ;  and  the  general  absence,  even  in  those  districts,  of 
the  savage  ferocity,  brutal  violence,  and  coarse  profanity,  which  are 
found  in  the  mining  districts  of  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lanca¬ 
shire,  furnishes  indirect  testimony  in  favour  of  Welsh  character. 
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services  in  the  only  places,  it  may  be,  there  dedicated  to 
God’s  glory,  the  feeling  must  be  ever  present,  “  Surely 
these  men  and  women  might  have  been  kept  within  the 
fold  of  the  Church.”  A  supposed  excitability  in  the 
Cambro-Briton,  a  love  for  extemporaneous  worship,  and 
an  impatience  of  formal  services,  have  been  represented 
as  intractable  elements  in  the  character  of  this  people. 
Even  if  such  elements  exist,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
might  not  have  received  a  wholesome  direction  ;  while 
unfortunately  their  action  now  finds  excuse  in  the  neg¬ 
lect  and  provocation  which  alone  render  them  danger¬ 
ous.  The  Church  in  Wales  has  been  presented  in  her 
least  engaging  aspect;  her  offices  have  been  reduced 
to  the  baldest  and  lowest  standard  ;  and  whilst  no  suffi¬ 
cient  efforts  have  been  employed  to  make  the  beauty 
of  our  liturgical  services  appreciated  by  the  people, 
neither  has  any  general  attempt  been  made  to  enlist  in 
the  performance  of  public  worship,  their  profound  and 
chaiacteristic  enjoyment  of  psalmody,  by  accustoming 
them  to  chant  or  sing  the  hymns  of  the  Church.*  Jealousy 
of  the  Saxon  (of  which  the  lingering  traces  are  fostered 

*  Aware  of  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  psalmody,  and 
with  an  ear  as  well  as  understanding  alive  to  its  abuse,  Wesley 
made  it  an  essential  part  of  the  devotional  service  in  his  chapels, 
and  he  triumphantly  contrasted  the  practice  of  his  people  in  this 
respect  with  that  of  the  Church.  A  collection  of  hymns  was  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Society.  Perhaps  no  poems  have  ever  been  so  de¬ 
voutly  committed  to  memory  as  these,  nor  quoted  so  often  upon  a 
death-bed.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  sung  tended  to  impress 
them  strongly  on  the  mind ;  the  tune  was  made  subservient  to  the 
words,  not  the  words  to  the  tune. — Southey's  Life  of  Wesley.  As 
amongst  the  Wesley ans  in  England,  so  amongst  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  in  Wales,  psalmody  has  been  found  a  very  effective 
portion  of  religious  worship,  and  its  influence  has  been  proportioned 
to  the  fervid  enthusiasm  and  religious  excitability  of  the  people. 
The  hymns  of  Williams,  of  Pant-y-Celyn,  have  been  cherished  as 
affectionately  in  the  one  communion  as  those  of  Charles  Wesley  in 
the  other. 
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as  patriotic  by  persons  who,  oddly  enough,  are  generally 
Saxon  residents,  using  none  other  than  Saxon  speech)  is 
another  difficulty,  especially  in  those  cases  where  both 
languages  are  employed  in  the  performance  of  public 
worship.  The  difficulty  thence  arising  I  have  experienced, 
when  attempting  to  make  a  large  school  building,  in  which 
public  service  is  performed  in  Welsh  and  English,  in  the 
mining  districts,  available  as  a  Sunday-school  for  Welsh 
as  well  as  English  children  and  adults ;  and  where  the 
Welsh  would  only  attend,  if  they  might  enjoy  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  the  building.  A  similar  feeling  was  manifested 
at  Merthyr,  where  the  present  vicar,  after  having  built  a 
new  church,  has  assigned  the  old  building  to  a  Welsh 
congregation.  Before  that  time,  and  when  services  in 
Welsh  as  well  as  in  English  were  performed  in  the  same 
edifice,  only  a  few  persons  attended  the  Welsh  service ; 
but  now  that  the  church  has  become  their  own,  the  Welsh 
inhabitants  regard  it  with  affection,  and  a  numerous  con-/ 
gregation  is  found  to  assemble  for  public  worship.  / 
Having  described  the  evils  which  impair  the  influence  and 
efficiency  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  (concealing  nothing,  but 
setting  down  nought  in  anger,)  a  feeling  of  despondency, 
if  not  despair,  at  their  magnitude,  and  at  the  apparent 
insufficiency  of  the  means  we  possess  for  their  removal, 
would  be  suggested,  but  for  the  encouraging  improvement 
which  has  gradually  grown,  and  increased  in  extent  and 
influence,  in  certain  portions  of  the  country.  As  indica¬ 
tions  or  tokens  of  this  improvement,  some  description 
shall  now  be  given  of  the  altered  condition  of  the  Church, 
and  the  increased  affection  with  which  she  is  regarded  in 
portions  of  the  diocese  of  Llandaff, — not,  however,  in  a 
spirit  of  invidious  contrast  with  other  districts  of  the 
Principality,  but  because  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
what  has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  in  that  diocese.  In 
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other  portions  of  the  Principality,  activity  is  manifested 
within  the  borders  of  the  Church;  and  I  have  personally 
witnessed  indications  of  improvement  in  some  portions 
of  the  see  of  St.  David’s,  as  well  as  of  the  see  of  Bangor, 
which  has  been  governed  for  nearly  twenty  years  by  a 
prelate,  who  unites  intellectual  culture  to  those  moral 
qualities  of  gentleness,  Christian  humility  and  unosten¬ 
tatious  benevolence,  which  have  won  from  churchmen  a 
cheerful  co-operation  in  the  furtherance  of  Christian 
designs  and  objects.  At  the  death  of  Bishop  Watson, 
in  1816,  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  was  appointed  to  the  see  of 
LlandafF,  which  he  held  until  1819,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  who  was  succeeded  in  1826  by  Dr. 
Sumner;  and  on  the  translation  of  that  prelate  to  the  see 
of  Winchester,  in  1827,  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff  was 
given  to  Dr.  Copleston,  then  Dean  of  Chester,  and  who, 
as  Provost  of  Oriel,  had  for  many  years  occupied  a  pro¬ 
minent  and  influential  position  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Measures  of  reformation,  which  were  begun  by  Bishops 
Marsh,  Van  Mildert,  and  Sumner,  have  been  continued, 
and  others  have  been  originated,  by  the  present  bishop. 
For  charitable  and  religious  objects,  connected  with  the 
diocese,  his  contributions  have  been  ever  most  liberal; 
and  the  entire  income  of  his  see  has  been  ordinarily 
expended  upon,  and  has  proved  insufficient  for,  those 
objects;  whilst  his  patronage  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  working  clergy  of  the  diocese.  When  his  connexion 
with  the  see  of  Llandaff  commenced,  there  was  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  cathedral,  with  no  daily  service,  no  resident  pre¬ 
bendaries,  no  dean,  no  archdeacon.*  Numerous  unions 
of  benefices  existed  without  a  resident  beneficed  clergy¬ 
man,  the  duty  of  several  parishes  being  often  discharged 

*  In  name,  there  was  an  archdeacon  of  Llandaff;  hut  he  held  no 
visitations,  and  performed  no  duties. 
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by  one  curate.  Populous  places  had  neither  clergyman 
nor  religious  service;  schools  were  scarcely  thought  of; 
even  confirmation  had  been  only  recently  revived,  after 
having  almost  fallen  into  disuse;  and  church  buildings 
and  glebe-houses  were  neglected,  and  new  churches  no¬ 
where  to  be  seen.  In  all  these  respects,  how  great  a 
contrast  is  presented  between  the  years  1828  and  1848. 
A  dean  having  been  appointed,  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral  was  undertaken :  two  active  and  able  arch¬ 
deacons  having  been  selected  for  that  responsible  office, 
stated  visitations  of  the  diocese  have  been  made  by  them  ; 
old  churches  have  been  repaired  or  restored;  new 
churches  erected;  schools  established;  the  almost  obsolete 
office  of  rural  dean  revived,  and  a  supervision  and  exa¬ 
mination  of  Church  schools  secured  by  this  agency ; 
already  many  of  the  unions  of  benefices  have  disappeared, 
and,  instead  of  a  non-resident  beneficed  clergy,  with  ill- 
paid  curates,  the  benefices  are  generally  hoi  den  by  resi¬ 
dent  clergymen,  by  many  of  whom  glebe-houses  have 
been  provided — in  some  instances  at  their  own  cost,  and 
in  others  by  the  aid  of  funds  borrowed  for  the  purpose  on 
the  security  of  their  benefices.  In  a  recent  visitation-charge 
of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  it  is  stated  that  fifty -three  par¬ 
sonage-houses  had  been  added  since  his  accession  to  the 
see,  and  that  five  more  had  then  been  undertaken;  whilst, 
since  his  former  visitation  in  1845,  twenty-nine  schools 
had  been  completed  or  undertaken.  To  large  and  po¬ 
pulous  districts,  where  there  was  no  service,  clergymen 
have  been  appointed,  some  of  whom  minister  in  churches 
lately  erected,  and  others  in  school-rooms,  or  similar 
buildings,  temporarily  licensed  for  the  purpose.  Coin¬ 
cident  with  these  reforms,  Church  Societies  have  been 
established,  and  funds  spontaneously  contributed,  for 
public  worship,  for  religious  education,  for  church-build- 
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ing,  and  recently  for  that  very  desirable  object,  church- 
psalmody.  A  Church-building  Society  was  established 
in  1845,  and  has,  in  three  years,  assisted  in  the  erection 
and  repair  of  forty-four  churches  and  chapels.  A  strik¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  influence  of  associations  for  church 
objects,  in  stimulating  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  individual 
members  is  furnished  by  the  last  report  of  this  society, 
in  which  it  is  stated,  that  grants  from  the  society  of 
160Z.  4s.  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Monmouth  had  been  met 
by  an  aggregate  outlay  of  6658/.  6s.  lOd.  These  results 
maybe  thought  to  indicate  a  satisfactory  position;  and 
although  much  remains  to  sadden  and  depress  thoughtful 
and  earnest  churchmen,  they  no  doubt  evidence  an  earnest 
spirit,  usefully  directed,  and  present  hopeful  signs  of 
vitality.  The  work  yet  to  be  done  seems,  however,  to  be 
scarcely  affected  by  the  progress  of  the  last  twenty  years; 
for  coincident  with  that  progress,  is  the  increase  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  population  of  the  diocese,  from 
140,000,  in  1821,  to  320,000,  in  1848,  an  increase  almost 
without  a  parallel,  and  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  over¬ 
take,  even  were  there  no  former  deficiencies  to  deplore 
and  repair.  The  improvement  which  has  been  described 
has  been  far  more  influential  in  the  county  of  Monmouth 
than  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  Of  the  latter  district, 
the  Archdeacon  of  LI andaff' recently  wrrote  thus: — 

But  of  the  111  ecclesiastical  districts  in  my  archdeaconry,  in 
1844,  there  were  only  twenty-seven  with  parsonage-houses,  inhabited 
by  incumbent  or  curate;  twenty-two  were  let  to  farmers  or  labourers, 
and  sixty -three  had  no  residence ;  and  the  case  is  not  yet  much  altered. 
A  recent  Act  has,  however,  given  increased  power  to  the  bishop,  and 
seems  to  require  that,  on  any  avoidance  of  a  benefice  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  £100,  he  shall  insist  on  a  residence  being  provided ; 
and  this  enactment,  steadily  applied,  will  gradually  reduce  this  enor¬ 
mous  evil,  and  remove  the  present  prevailing  plea  for  non-resi¬ 
dence. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  when  describing  the  condition 
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of  the  see  of  St.  David’s,  sufficient  account  has  not  been 
taken  of  the  intellectual  vigour,  the  rectitude  of  character, 
and  the  distinguished  reputation  of  the  prelate  who  ad¬ 
ministers  the  affairs  of  that  diocese.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  many  valuable  qualities  of  Bishop  Thirlwall,  the  only 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  who  can  minister  to  the 
Welsh  people  in  their  own  language,  and  who  possesses 
qualifications  for  his  laborious  office  which  few  other  living 
men  could  offer.  To  all  measures  for  elevating  the  posi¬ 
tion,  and  increasing  the  usefulness  of  his  clergy,  and  to 
all  plans  for  extending  and  improving  the  condition  of  the 
people,  or  of  increasing  the  opportunities  for  public  wor¬ 
ship,  his  personal  contributions  have  been  most  liberal 
and  cheerful.  Whilst,  then,  we  confess  and  deplore  the 
continued  existence  in  that  see  of  numerous  abuses  of  a 
very  serious  character,  which  require  for  their  correction 
a  union  of  rare  qualifications,  and  a  combination  of  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunities,  let  us  at  the  same  time  admit  the 
difficulties  which  hinder  a  speedy  or  extensive  reform  of 
vicious  practices  and  habits,  which  have  continued  long, 
and  are  fostered  by  many  powerful  influences.  If  it  be 
asked  why  the  worst  features  of  the  Welsh  Church  are 
proclaimed  to  the  w’orld  ?  the  answer  seems  sufficient, 
that  there  are  seasons  when  the  whole  truth  should  be 
spoken,  and  that  the  present  is  one  of  them.  Vitality  she 
still  possesses ;  in  the  ranks  of  her  clergy  are  able,  zea¬ 
lous,  self-denying  men,  willing  to  labour  through  good 
report  and  through  evil  report  in  her  service  ;  amongst 
her  lay  members  are  found  a  growing  reverence  for  her 
ordinances  and  ritual,  an  increasing  attachment  to  her 
ministers,  a  deeper  sense  of  her  means  of  usefulness,  and 
an  anxious  desire  that  her  endowments  should  be  wisely 
employed,  her  patronage  faithfully  bestowed,  her  minis¬ 
ters  carefully  prepared  for  the  sacred  office,  and  the  re- 
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sources  of  the  establishment  vigorously  employed  in  the 
promotion  and  extension  of  her  Master’s  kingdom. 

In  the  furtherance  of  this  object  much  may  be  done  by 
active  co-operation  amongst  her  lay  members ;  but  her 
hierarchy  must  occupy  the  foremost  place,  and  to  the 
prelates  of  the  Church  it  belongs  to  employ,  in  due 
subordination,  the  voluntary  zeal  of  churchmen  now 
offered  to  their  acceptance ;  and  by  all,  whether  subjects 
or  governors  in  the  Church,  the  words  of  their  Divine 
Master  may  be  applied — “  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him 
that  sent  me  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work.”  Never,  indeed,  was  the  apostolic  spirit 
more  needed  than  it  is  at  present,  and,  with  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  that  spirit,  the  Church  may  trust  in  the  gracious 
promise  of  her  Divine  Head  to  His  disciples — “  And,  lo  !  I 
am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”* 

*  The  explanations  contained  in  this  note  may  prevent  erroneous 
conclusions.  The  table  of  ecclesiastical  incomes  (page  194,  et  infra), 
framed  from  the  returns  appended  to  the  Commissioners’  Report  of 
1835,  is  intended  to  exhibit  a  general  picture  of  the  endowments  of 
the  Church,  and  may  be  deficient  in  minute  accuracy.  In  some 
cases  the  incomes  are  believed  to  have  been  reduced,  but  the  reve¬ 
nues,  as  a  whole,  are  understood  to  exceed  the  estimate  there  given. 
In  the  summaries  of  the  incomes  of  the  prebendaries  of  St.  Asaph 
and  the  chapter  of  Bangor,  the  endowments  of  the  vicars-choral  of 
those  cathedrals  are  included.  The  table  does  not  exhibit  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  any  of  the  chapters,  which  are  gradually  assuming 
the  position  they  will  permanently  occupy,  under  an  Act  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  Cathedral  Churches  in  Wales  (6  and  7  Vic.,  c.  77) ;  and  their 
financial  condition  has  experienced  frequent  changes  since  1831. 

I  shoidd  regret  any  misconception  of  the  spirit  of  my  allusions  to 
the  enjoyment  by  Englishmen  of  valuable  church  preferment  in 
Wales.  The  term  is  used,  not  to  designate  natives  of  England  ex¬ 
clusively,  but  is  meant  to  include  persons,  wherever  born,  who  are 
unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  by  an  ignorance  of  the 
Welsh  language.  In  the  Welsh  Church  are  found  English  clergy¬ 
men,  who  have  acquired  the  language  of  the  country,  and  are  truly 
the  pastors  of  the  flocks  committed  to  their  charge :  one  of  such 
persons  thus  writes — “  I  have  so  far  loved  this  nation  as  to  build 
them  a  synagogue,  in  which  I  preach  in  their  own  language.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 


EDUCATION. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be  the  stability  of  thy  times. 

Isaiah,  xxxiii.  6. 

HISTOBY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND  AS  WELL  AS  WALES.* 

THE  revival  of  learning  contributed,  with  other  causes, 
to  bring  about  a  reformation  in  religion ;  and  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England  has  always  enforced  upon 
her  ministers  the  obligation  of  bringing  up,  in  Christian 
principles,  the  young  of  her  flock.  The  efforts  of  the 
English  Reformers,  to  set  apart  a  competent  share  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Church  as  endowments  for  education, 
are  thus  described  in  Strype’s  Memorials  of  Cranmer : — 

In  1535,  Archbishop  Cranmer  counselled  the  King,  that  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  monasteries  the  King  might  found  more 
bishoprics  ;  and  that  dioceses  being  reduced  into  less  compass,  the 
diocesans  might  the  better  discharge  their  office  according  to  the 
Scripture  and  primitive  rules  ;  and  that  new  foundations  should  be 
erected  in  every  cathedral,  to  be  nurseries  of  learning  for  the  whole 
diocese.  But  however  short  the  Archbishop  fell  of  his  ends,  desired 
and  hoped  for  by  these  dissolutions,  the  King  obtained  his. 

In  the  year  1539,  the  King  took  occasion  to  be  displeased  with 
the  Archbishop,  and  the  other  bishops  of  the  “  new  learning,”  as 
they  termed  them,  because  they  could  not  be  brought  to  give  their 
consent  in  the  parliament,  that  the  King  should  have  all  the  mo¬ 
nasteries  suppressed  to  his  own  sole  use.  They  were  willing  he 


*  In  a  narrative  of  the  several  stages  which  mark  the  history  of 
education  in  Wales,  frequent  allusion  to  successive  movements  of 
an  educational  character  in  England  was  unavoidable,  and  I  have 
thought  it  just  to  our  Reformed  Church,  to  give  due  prominence  to 
her  efforts  to  educate  the  members  of  her  communion  in  England 
as  well  as  Wales. 
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should  have  all  the  lands  his  ancestors  gave  to  any  of  them,  but  the 
residue  they  would  have  bestowed  upon  hospitals  and  grammar- 
schools,  for  bringing  up  of  youth  in  virtue  and  good  learning,  with 
other  things  profitable  in  the  commonwealth. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1541,  several  new  bishoprics  were 
founded  out  of  old  monasteries,  and  several  deaneries  and  colleges 
of  prebends  out  of  divers  priories  belonging  to  cathedral-churches. 
Herein,  as  Cromwell,  so  Cranmer,  had  a  great  hand,  who  laboured 
with  the  King,  that  in  these  new  foundations  there  should  be  readers 
of  divinity,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  students  trained  up  in  religion 
and  learning,  from  whence,  as  a  nursery,  the  bishops  should  supply 
their  dioceses  with  honest  and  able  ministers,  and  so  every  bishop 
should  have  a  college  of  clergymen  under  his  eye,  to  be  preferred 
according  to  their  merits. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Cranmer  op¬ 
posed  the  grant  to  the  king  of  the  possessions  of  collegiate 
chantries,  desiring  to  save  these  endowments  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  poor  clergy  ;  hut,  by  the  Act  of  the 
1  Edward  VI.,  c.  14,  they  were  vested  in  the  Crown  for 
objects  of  public  benefit,  amongst  which  were  declared  to 
be  the  erection  of  grammar-schools,  for  the  education  of 
youth  in  virtue  and  godliness,  the  augmentation  of  the 
universities,  and  a  better  provision  for  the  poor  and 
needy.  The  counsels  of  Cranmer  were  aided  by  Ridley ; 
and  we  owe  to  the  short  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth 
sixteen  grammar  schools,  many  of  which  are  yet  flourish¬ 
ing  ;  and,  had  the  king’s  life  been  spared,  he  designed  to 
erect  twelve  colleges.  Shortly  before  his  death,  the  king 
thanked  the  Bishop  of  London  for  having  urged  on  his 
attention  the  duty,  which  was  peculiarly  his,  to  provide 
for  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  his  subjects,  adding — 

I  took  myself  to  be  especially  touched  by  your  advice,  as  well  in 
regard  of  the  abilities  God  has  given  me,  as  in  regard  of  the  example 
from  me  he  will  require ;  for  as,  in  the  Kingdom,  I  am  next  under 
God,  so  should  I  most  nearly  approach  him  in  goodness  and  mercy  ; 
and  therefore,  my  lord,  so  direct  me,  I  pray  you,  by  what  particular 
actions  I  may  this  way  best  discharge  my  duty. 

Having  requested  time  for  consideration,  the  bishop 
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finally  advised  tlie  king  that  provision  seemed  especially 
necessary  for  three  classes  of  poor — namely,  young  father¬ 
less  children,  who  were  impotent  by  natural  causes ;  sick 
persons,  who  were  impotent  by  casualties ;  and  idle  vaga¬ 
bonds,  who  were  impotent  from  unthriftiness  or  vicious 
inclinations.  For  the  first  class,  the  king  gave  up  the 
Grey  Friars’  church,  on  which  was  raised  the  noble  founda¬ 
tion  of  Christ’s  Hospital ;  for  the  second,  the  site  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  Thomas-the-Apostle,  on  which  was  erected 
the  public  infirmary  which  still  bears  that  name ;  and  for 
the  third,  an  ancient  mansion  of  many  English  kings,  in 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  now  known  as  Bridewell.  The 
school  foundations  of  that  time  were  intended  as  means 
whereby  the  poor  man’s  child,  if  possessed  of  ability  and 
distinguished  by  good  conduct,  might  rise  to  eminence,  as 
is  shown  by  the  account  given  by  Strype  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  school  at  Canterbury. 

The  framing  of  statutes  for  the  school  at  Canterbury  having  been 
entrusted  to  commissioners,  of  whom  the  Archbishop  was  one,  the 
courtiers  who  were  joined  with  him  would  have  none  but  gentle¬ 
men’s  children  put  to  school,  because  husbandmen’s  children  were 
more  meet  for  ploughmen  and  artificers  than  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  learned  sort ;  whereunto  the  most  reverend  father  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  being  of  a  contrary  mind,  said,  that  he  thought  it  not  indif¬ 
ferent  so  to  order  the  matter ;  for,  said  he,  poor  men’s  children  are 
many  times  endued  with  more  singular  gifts  of  nature,  which  are 
also  the  gifts  of  God,  and  also  more  commonly  apt  to  apply  to  their 
study  than  is  the  gentleman  s  son,  delicately  educated ;  and,  by 
pains  taking,  the  poor  man’s  son  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  learned, 
when  the  gentleman’s  son  may  not  take  the  pains  to  become  so. 
Wherefore,  if  the  gentleman’s  son  be  apt  to  learning,  let  him  be 
admitted ;  if  not  apt,  let  the  poor  man’s  child  that  is  apt  enter  in 
his  room. 

The  schools  established,  soon  after  the  Reformation,  by 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  descendants,  and  also  by  pri¬ 
vate  founders,  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  were  numerous  and 
important,  and  comprise  as  well  Westminster,  Harrow, 
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Rugby,  the  Charterhouse,  Shrewsbury,  and  Birmingham, 
as  also  the  greater  part  of  the  grammar  schools  still  ex¬ 
isting  in  our  cathedral  and  populous  towns.  But  although 
those  foundations  fell  very  far  short  of  the  plans  of  Cran- 
mer  and  other  bishops,  they  were  sufficient  to  alarm 
secular  politicians,  who  discouraged  the  increase  of  such 
establishments. 

The  school  of  the  Charterhouse,  in  London,  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Sutton,  whose  charitable  intentions  comprised 
an  hospital  for  the  relief  of  poor,  aged,  and  impotent 
people,  and  a  free  school  for  the  education  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  poor  scholars;  and  that  foundation  is  mentioned, 
in  order  that  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  opinions 
expressed  by  no  less  distinguished  a  person  than  Francis 
Lord  Bacon,  on  the  provision  thus  made  for  education. 

Mr.  Sutton  had,  in  his  lifetime,  obtained  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  which  was  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  King 
James  the  First,  whereby  authority  was  given  to  erect,  at 
Hallingbury,  in  Essex,  a  house  for  poor  people,  men  and 
children ;  and  for  a  schoolmaster  to  instruct  the  children 
in  reading,  writing,  and  Latin  and  Greek  grammar ;  and 
for  one  divine  and  godly  preacher,  to  instruct  and  teach 
all  the  house  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  Word ; 
and  one  master  to  govern  all  the  persons  in  the  same 
house.  Mr.  Sutton  afterwards  purchased  of  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  the  lately  dissolved  Charterhouse,  near  Smith- 
field,  and  obtained  letters  patent  from  the  king,  authoris¬ 
ing  him  to  found  and  erect  the  intended  hospital  and  free 
school  in  the  Charterhouse,  as  a  more  fit  and  commodious 
house  and  place,  by  the  name  of  the  Hospital  of  King 
James.  The  founder,  “being  minded  to  perfect  such 
godly  and  charitable  act  himself  in  his  lifetime,  and  not 
leave  it  to  be  performed  by  others,”  conveyed  lands  of 
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considerable  value  to  the  governors,  who  had  been  named 
and  incorporated  by  the  king,  as  a  support  for  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  free  school;  and  by  his  will  he  gave  money  for 
building  the  hospital,  chapel,  and  schoolhouse. 

Mr.  Sutton  died  childless  in  1611;  and  his  relations 
having  disputed  the  validity  of  the  foundation  he  had 
made,  the  questions  raised  by  them  were  argued  before 
all  the  judges  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  by 
whom  his  charitable  disposition  was  upheld. 

Before  the  question  was  decided,  Bacon,  who  wTas  then 
solicitor-general,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  which  he 
called,  Advice  touching  Mr.  Sutton's  Estate,  in  which  he 

terms  the  act  of  Mr.  Sutton — 

A  sacrifice  without  salt ;  for,  to  design  the  Charter-house  a 
building  fit  for  a  prince’s  habitation — for  an  hospital,  is  all  one  as 
if  one  should  give  in  alms  a  rich  embroidered  cloak  to  a  beggar. 

He  then  offered  suggestions  for  making  a  more  fruitful 
use  of  the  founder’s  beneficence,  than  he  thought  would 
result  from  carrying  out  his  intentions  in  the  mode  w'hich 
he  had  himself  appointed ;  and  recommended  houses  of 
relief  and  correction,  which  he  calls  mixed  hospitals,  where 
the  impotent  person  is  relieved  and  the  sturdy  beggar 
buckled  to  work,  and  the  unable  person  is  not  maintained 
to  be  idle,  which  is  ever  joined  with  drunkenness,  but 
he  is  ever  sorted  with  such  work  as  he  can  manage  and 
perform. 

He  then  adds — 

Concerning  the  advancement  of  learning,  I  do  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  men  of  your  Kingdom. 
That  for  grammar-schools,  there  are  already  too  many,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  providence  to  add  where  there  is  excess;  for  the  great 
number  of  schools  which  are  in  your  Highness’s  Kealm  doth  cause  a 
want,  and  doth  cause,  likewise,  an  overflow — both  of  them  inconve¬ 
nient,  and  one  of  them  dangerous.  For,  by  means  thereof,  they 
find  want  in  the  country  and  towns,  both  of  servants  for  husbandry 
and  apprentices  for  trade  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  there  being  more 
scholars  bred  than  the  State  can  prefer  and  employ,  and  the  active 
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part  of  that  life  not  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  preparative,  it  must 
need  fall  out  that  many  persons  will  be  bred,  unfit  for  other  voca¬ 
tions,  and  unprofitable  for  that  in  which  they  are  brought  up,  which 
fills  the  Realm  full  of  indigent,  idle,  and  wanton  people,  which  are 
but  materia  rerum  novarum. 

Bacon  then  recommends  professorships  in  chairs  of 
science  in  the  universities,  whereby  learning  may  he  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and  for  the  propagation  of  religion  he  suggests  a 
college  for  controversies,  a  seminary  for  converts  to  the 
reformed  religion,  and  the  establishment  of  preachers  in 
corners  of  the  realm  where  that  heljD  is  needed  ;  and  con¬ 
cludes  in  the  following  words  : — 

Thus  have  I  briefly  delivered  unto  your  Majesty  mine  opinion 
touching  the  employment  of  this  charity,  whereby  that  mass  of 
wealth  which  was  in  the  owner  little  better  than  a  stack  or  heap  of 
muck,  may  be  spread  over  your  Kingdom  to  many  fruitful  purposes, 
your  Majesty  planting  and  watering,  and  God  giving  the  increase. 

The  schools  established  at  and  after  the  Reformation 
were  not  confined  exclusively  to  foundations  for  teaching 
the  learned  languages.  Thus,  as  early  as  1532,  a  free 
school  was  founded  at  Horsham,  for  poor  children,  who 
were  to  he  at  no  charge  for  their  school-hire.  In  1559, 
Lady  Pacldngton  gave  lands  to  the  Clothworkers’ 
Company,  towards  finding  school  and  learning  for  poor 
men’s  children  of  St.  Dunstan’s;  and  for  a  learned  man 
in  the  Scriptures  of  God  to  preach  a  sermon  yearly  in 
the  parish  church.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  lands  to  the 
corporation  of  Canterbury,  to  be  applied  in  bringing  up 
and  educating  twenty  blue-coat  boys,  who  should  be 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  and  put  out  ap¬ 
prentices.  Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  1584,  made  an  ordi¬ 
nance  for  the  government  of  the  Hospital  of  Eastbridge, 
in  Canterbury,  by  which  the  master  was  required  to 
appoint  a  schoolmaster,  freely  to  instruct  twenty  poor 
children,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  to  write, 
read,  and  cast  accounts.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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tury,  schools  were  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  for  educating  the  poor ;  the  learning  to  be 
given  them  being,  in  some  instances,  limited  to  reading, 
and  in  others  extended  to  writing  well,  casting  of  accounts, 
the  English  accidence,  the  arts  of  grammar,  and  singing 
the  ordinary  psalm-tunes;  whilst  provision  was  made  for 
catechising  the  scholars,  and  instructing  them  in  good 
manners,  and  their  duty  to  God  and  man.  These  foun¬ 
dations  commonly  originated  in  the  Christian  benevolence 
of  individuals;  but  some  owed  their  existence  to  vo¬ 
luntary  associations,  such  as  St.  Margaret’s  Hospital, 
or  the  Green-coat  School,  Westminster,  established  by 
royal  charter  in  1633.  Although  the  reformers  of  the 
English  Church  were  fully  sensible  of  the  benefits  which 
wTould  accrue  to  religion  from  the  presence,  in  every 
diocese,  of  a  body  of  clergymen,  released  from  parochial 
duties,  possessed  of  learned  leisure,  and  peculiarly  fitted 
for  conducting  themselves,  and  superintending  in  others, 
the  work  of  education  and  religious  exhortation;  yet  that 
important  provision  of  our  ecclesiastical  system  was  never 
made  properly  available  for  the  objects  it  was  so  well 
calculated  to  serve.  The  chapter-statutes  imposed  on 
their  members  the  duty  of  residence  :  and,  in  those  of  the 
new  foundation,  it  was  required  that  the  members — 

Should  be  careful  to  preach  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  to 
sow  the  seed  of  the  Word  of  God  abroad,  and  especially  in  the 
cathedral  church,  and  to  have  youth  profitably  taught  there  in 
good  learning ;  and  to  the  end  that  all  might  serve  God,  as  well  at 
meals  as  at  church,  a  common  table  was  to  be  provided  in  the  com¬ 
mon  hall  of  the  cathedral,  where  the  canons,  choristers,  and  under¬ 
officers,  should  eat  together. 

The  frequent  insufficiency  of  the  provision  for  the 
parochial  clergy  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  chapter-statutes,  and  to  the  annexation  of 
prebends  and  cathedral  offices  to  parochial  and  other 
preferments;  and  thus  the  good  which  might  have  resulted 
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from  those  foundations  was  very  imperfectly  accomplished. 
By  an  ordinance  passed  in  1649,  soon  after  the  execution 
of  the  King — 

Tlie  Commons  of  England  having  seriously  weighed  the  necessity 
of  raising  a  present  supply  of  moneys  for  the  safety  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  finding  that  their  other  securities  are  not  satisfactory  to 
lenders,  nor  sufficient  to  raise  so  considerable  a  sum  of  money  as 
will  he  necessary  for  the  said  service,  are  necessitated  to  sell  the 
lands  of  the  deans  and  chapters  for  the  paying  of  the  public  debts, 
and  for  the  raising  of  money  for  the  present  supply  of  the  pressing 
necessities  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  that  end  utterly  abolish 
the  several  deans  and  chapters. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  King,  and  of  Episcopacy, 
deans  and  chapters  resumed  their  former  possessions ;  hut 
nowhere  did  they  perform  the  functions  for  which  they 
were  so  admirably  qualified  by  their  position  ;  and  in  the 
recent  reform  of  our  ecclesiastical  system,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  divert  a  large  portion  of  their  revenues  for  the 
augmentation  of  poor  benefices,  and  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  parochial  clergy.  These  were  ob¬ 
jects  certainly  of  the  very  highest  importance  ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  intentions  of  the  founders 
would  not  have  been  more  effectually  accomplished,  had 
the  constitution  of  those  bodies  been  so  reformed  as  to 
provide  an  efficient  education  for  all  classes,  rich  and 
poor,  within  the  diocese,  suitable  to  the  condition  of  each ; 
and  to  supply  able  ministers  to  teach  and  catechise,  in 
those  portions  of  the  diocese  where  their  aid  might  be 
most  needed; — not  confined  to  one  place,  but  going  wher¬ 
ever  their  diocesan  might  order  —  ministrations  which 
might  be  accomplished  far  more  effectually  by  religious 
men,  voluntarily  living  together  in  communities,  and  itine¬ 
rating  throughout  the  diocese — than  by  lay  readers ;  or 
deacons  engaged  in  secular  occupations;  or  any  of  those 
numerous  agencies  by  which  it  is  sought  to  dispel  the 
moral  darkness  which  shadows,  and  well  nigh  obscures, 
so  many  parts  of  our  land.  Besides  the  instruction  given 
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in  the  foundation,  and  other  schools,  the  canons  of  the 
Church  commanded  every  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  instruct  the  youth  and  ignorant  persons  of  his 
parish  in  the  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  diligently  to  instruct  them  in  the  Church 
Catechism,  on  pain  of  being  reproved  by  the  bishop,  for 
the  fii’st  offence,  and  of  suspension  for  the  second.  In  1665, 
it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Needham,  that  all  parish  clerks 
should  have  an  allowance  for  teaching  (under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  ministers)  all  the  children  of  the  poor, 
and  preparing  them  on  Saturdays  for  examination  in  the 
Church  on  the  Lord’s  day  ;  and  the  Address  published  by 
him  contains  the  following  passages: — 

Not  to  mention  those  of  quality,  take  notice  only  of  the  rabble 
we  meet  in  the  streets  ;  it  must  needs  pity  any  Christian  heart  to  see 
the  little  dirty  infantry  which  swarms  up  and  down  the  alleys  and 
lanes,  with  curses  and  ribaldry  in  their  mouths,  and  other  rude  be¬ 
haviour,  as  if  they  were  intended  to  put  off  their  humanity,  and 
degenerate  into  brutes. 

No  immediate  endeavour  was  made  to  realise  Mr.  Need¬ 
ham’s  suggestion  for  establishing  parochial  schools,  and 
it  was  in  Wales  that  a  systematic  attempt  was  first  made 
to  provide  schools  for  the  poor  by  the  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  individuals. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Gouge,  was  the  son  of  a  learned 
divine,  Dr.  William  Gouge,  who  was  minister  of  Black- 
friars  forty-six  years,  and  died  in  1653.  The  son  was 
born  the  19th  of  Sept.  1605,  bred  at  Eton  School,  and 
chosen  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1626.  He  was 
presented  to  a  benefice  in  Surrey,  which  he  held  two  or 
three  years,  and  was  removed  thence,  in  1638,  to  St. 
Sepulchre’s,  London,  where  he  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  ministry  until  1662,  when  he  quitted 
his  living,  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  of  con¬ 
formity,  but  continued  a  faithful  member  of  the  Church. 
In  1674,  in  conjunction  with  several  pious  men  (in- 
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eluding  Dr.  Tillotson,  then  Dean,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  Dr.  Patrick,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  Dr. 
Fowler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  Wilkins, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Whichcote,  Vicar  of 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  Richard  Baxter,  the  celebrated 
Nonconformist  divine,  and  Mr.  Firmin,  a  London  mer¬ 
chant),  Mr.  Gouge  formed  a  voluntary  society,  to  pro¬ 
mote  instruction  in  Wales  in  the  English  tongue,  and  to 
circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  other  good  books,  in  the  Welsh  language. 
The  following  engagement  was  entered  into  by  the  asso¬ 
ciated  members : — 

Whereas  there  are  2000  copies  of  a  treatise,  called  the  Practice  of 
Piety ,  formerly  translated  into  W elsh,  as  also  some  thousands  of 
other  licensed  Welsh  works,  and  of  our  Church  Catechism,  and  a 
Practical  Exposition,  now  printing,  the  buying  of  which,  to  be  freely 
given  to  poor  families  in  Wales,  would  be  a  singular  work  of  charity, 
leading  to  the  good  of  many  hundreds  who  otherwise  might  be  des¬ 
titute  of  the  means  of  knowledge ;  and  in  regard  that  few  poor  chil¬ 
dren  are  there  brought  up  to  reading,  it  would  be  another  good 
work  of  charity  to  raise  and  maintain  several  schools  for  teaching 
the  poorest  of  Welsh  children  to  read  English,  and  the  boys  to  write 
and  cast  accounts,  whereby  they  will  be  enabled  to  read  our  English 
Bibles  and  treatises,  to  be  more  serviceable  to  the  country,  and  to 
live  more  comfortable  in  the  world ;  we  therefore,  whose  names  are 
underwritten,  do  promise  to  contribute,  during  our  pleasure,  towards 
the  printing  and  buying  the  forementioned  treatises,  as  also  towards 
the  teaching  of  poor  Welsh  children  to  read  English,  write,  and  cast 
accounts,  in  such  towns  where  schools  are  not  already  created  by 
the  charity  of  others  ;  provided  that  this  charitable  and  pious  work 
be  ordered  and  managed  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  dean  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  rest  whose  names  are  underwritten : — John  Tillotson,  Benjamin 
Whichcote,  Simon  Ford,  Wm.  Bates,  Wm.  Ontram,  Simon  Patrick, 
Wm.  Durham,  Edward  Stillingfleet,  JohnMeriton,  Hezekiah  Bur¬ 
ton,  Bichard  Baxter,  Thos.  Gouge,  Matthew  Poole,  Edward  Fowler, 
Wm.  Turner,  Bichard  Newman,  James  Beading,  Thos.  Griffith,  John 
Short,  Wm.  Gape,  Thomas  Firmin. 

Amongst  the  agents  employed  in  the  distribution  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Tillotson  was  James 
Owen,  a  native  of  Carmarthenshire,  who  afterwards  be- 
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came  a  Nonconformist  minister,  and  who,  in  September, 
1681,  in  conjunction  with  Philip  Plenry,  managed  a 
public  dispute  with  Bishop  Lloyd,  at  the  town-hall  of 
Oswestry,  on  the  question; — Whether  ordination  by  such 
diocesans  as  have  uninterrupted  succession  of  canonical 
ordination  from  the  Apostles,  be  so  necessary  that 
churches  and  ministry  are  null  without  it?  In  the  Life 
of  Owen ,  published  in  1709,  is  found — 

An  account  of  wliat  has  been  done  in  Wales  this  last  year,  from 
Midsummer,  1674,  to  Lady-day,  1675,  in  pursuance  of  the  abovesaid 
trust,  upon  the  encouragement  given  by  divers  worthy  persons  to 
this  pious  and  charitable  design.  In  fifty-one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  Wales,  eight  hundred  and  twelve  poor  children  have  been  put 
to  school  last  year  by  the  charity  of  others,  before  this  trust 
began.  There  have  been  bought  and  distributed  in  several  families 
thirty-two  Welsh  Bibles,  which  were  all  that  could  be  had  in  Wales 
or  London.  Two  hundred  and  forty  New  Testaments,  in  Welsh, 
to  he  given  away  to  poor  people  that  can  read  Welsh ;  five  hundred 
Whole  Duties  of  Man,  in  Welsh,  to  be  distributed  in  like  manner  ; 
which  pious  and  charitable  'undertaking  has  already  provoked  divers 
of  the  better  sort  of  the  Welsh  to  put  above  five  hundred  of  the 
poorest  Welsh  children  to  school  upon  their  own  account,  so  that 
about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  in  all,  are  already  put 
to  school,  to  learn  to  read  English.  Attested  by  us, 

John  Tillotson,  Edwaed  Stillingfleet, 

Benjamin  Whichcote,  John  Meeiton, 

Simon  Foed,  Thomas  Gouge, 

William  Dueham,  Matthew  Poole. 

No  further  report  has  been  found  of  the  progress  of  the 
society  until  the  4th  November,  1681,  when  the  funeral 
sermon  of  Gouge  was  preached  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  in  which 
he  thus  describes  the  labours  of  that  benevolent  man : — 

For  about  nine  or  ten  years  last  past  he  did,  as  is  well  known  to 
many  here  present,  almost  wholly  apply  his  charity  to  Wales,  be¬ 
cause  there  he  judged  was  most  occasion  for  it ;  and  because  this 
was  a  very  great  work,  he  did  not  only  lay  out  upon  it  whatever  he 
could  spare  out  of  his  own  estate,  but  employed  his  whole  time  and 
pains  to  excite  and  engage  the  charity  of  others  for  his  assistance  in 
it.  And  in  this  he  had  two  excellent  designs — one,  to  have  poor 
children  brought  up  to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  carefully  instructed 
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in  the  principles  of  religion ;  the  other,  to  furnish  persons  of 
grown  age,  the  poor  especially,  with  the  necessary  helps  and  means 
of  knowledge,  as  the  Bible,  and  other  hooks  of  piety  and  devotion, 
in  their  own  language  ;  to  which  end  he  procured  the  Church  Cate¬ 
chism ,  the  Practice  of  Piety,  and  that  best  of  books,  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  besides  several  other  pious  and  useful  treatises,  some 
of  them  to  be  translated  into  the  "W  elsh  tongue,  and  great  numbers 
of  all  of  them  to  be  printed  and  sent  down  to  the  chief  towns  in 
Wales,  to  be  sold  at  easy  rates  to  those  that  were  able  to  buy  them, 
and  to  be  freely  given  to  those  that  were  not.  And  in  both  these 
designs,  through  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  unwearied  endea¬ 
vours,  he  found  very  great  success ;  for,  by  the  large  and  bountiful 
contributions  which,  chiefly  by  his  industry  and  prudent  application, 
were  obtained  from  charitable  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions — 
from  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Wales  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  several  of  that  quality  in  and  about  London — from 
divers  of  the  right  reverend  bishops  and  of  the  clergy,  and  from  that 
perpetual  fountain  of  charity,  the  city  of  London,  led  on  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  most  bountiful  example  of  the  right  hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen — to  all  which  he  constantly  added 
two-thirds  of  his  own  estate,  which,  as  I  have  been  credibly  in¬ 
formed,  was  two  hundred  pounds  a-year ;  I  say,  by  all  these  toge¬ 
ther,  there  were  every  year  eight  hundred,  sometimes  a  thousand, 
poor  children  educated ;  and  by  this  example,  several  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  of  Wales  were  excited  to  bring  up,  at  their  own 
charge,  the  like  number  of  poor  children  in  the  like  manner,  and 
under  his  inspection  and  care.  He  likewise  gave  very  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  books  above  mentioned,  both  in  the  Welsh  and  English 
tongues,  to  so  many  of  the  poorer  sort  as  were  unable  to  buy  them, 
and  willing  to  read  them.  But,  which  was  the  greatest  work  of  all, 
and  amounted,  indeed,  to  a  mighty  charge,  he  procured  a  new  and 
very  fair  impression  of  the  Bible  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  Welsh  tongue,  (the  former  impression  being  spent,  and 
hardly  twenty  of  them  to  be  had  in  all  London,)  to  the  number  of 
eight  thousand,  one  thousand  whereof  were  freely  given  to  the  poor, 
and  the  rest  sent  to  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  Wales,  to  be 
sold  to  the  rich  at  very  reasonable  and  low  rates — viz.,  at  four  shil¬ 
lings  a-piece,  well  bound  and  clasped,  which  was  much  cheaper  than 
any  English  Bible  was  ever  sold,  that  was  of  so  fair  a  print  and 
paper — a  work  of  that  charge,  that  it  was  not  likely  to  have  been 
done  any  other  way,  and  for  which  this  age,  and  perhaps  the  next, 
will  have  great  cause  to  thank  God  on  his  behalf.  In  these  good 
works  he  employed  all  his  time,  and  care,  and  pains,  and  his  whole 
heart  was  in  them,  so  that  he  was  very  little  affected  with  anything 
else,  and  seldom  either  minded  or  knew  anything  of  the  strange  oc- 
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currences  of  this  troublesome  and  busy  age — such,  as  I  think,  are 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  ;  or,  if  be  did  mind  them,  be 
scarce  ever  spoke  anything  about  them.  For  this  was  the  business 
be  laid  to  heart,  and  knowing  it  to  be  so  much  and  so  certainly  the 
will  of  bis  Heavenly  Father,  it  was  bis  meat  and  drink  to  be  doing 
of  it :  and  the  good  success  be  bad  in  it  was  a  continual  feast  to 
him,  and  gave  him  a  perpetual  serenity,  both  of  mind  and  counte¬ 
nance.  His  great  love  and  zeal  for  this  work  made  all  the  pains 
and  difficulties  of  it  seem  nothing  to  him.  He  would  rise  early  and 
sit  up  late,  and  continued  the  same  diligence  and  industry  to  the 
last,  though  be  was  in  the  threescore-and-seventeenth  year  of  bis 
age.  And  that  be  might  manage  the  distribution  of  this  great 
charity  with  bis  own  bands,  and  see  the  good  effect  of  it  with  bis 
own  eyes,  be  always  once,  but  usually  twice  a-year,  at  bis  own 
charge,  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Wales — none  of  the  best 
countries  to  travel  in.  But,  for  the  love  of  God  and  men,  be  en¬ 
dured  all  that,  together  with  the  extremity  of  beat  and  cold,  (which, 
in  their  several  seasons,  are  both  very  great  there,)  not  only  with 
patience,  but  with  pleasure ;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  there 
have  not,  since  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity,  been  many 
among  the  sons  of  men  to  whom  that  glorious  character  of  the  Son 
of  God  might  be  better  applied — that  be  went  about  doing  good. 
And  now  metbinks  it  is  a  pity  so  good  a  design,  so  happily  prose¬ 
cuted,  should  fall  and  die  with  this  good  man ;  and  it  is  now  under 
debberation,  if  possible  still  to  continue  and  carry  it  on,  and  a  very 
worthy  and  charitable  person  pitched  upon  for  that  purpose,  who  is 
willing  to  undertake  that  part  which  he  that  is  gone  performed  so 
well.  But  this  will  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  the  former 
charities,  and  the  concurrence  of  those  worthy  and  well-disposed 
persons  in  Wales  to  contribute  their  part  as  formerly,  which  I  per¬ 
suade  myself  they  will  cheerfully  do. 

The  biographer  of  Thomas  Firmin,  who  was  one  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  undertaking  of  1674,  says :  — 

After  Mr.  Gouge’s  death,  I  find  the  sum  of  419 1.  9 ?.  given  to  buy 
a  number  of  Welsh  Bibles,  whereof  Dr.  Tillotson  (then  dean  of  St. 
Paid’s)  gave  50 l.,  Mr.  Morrice,  677.,  other  persons  the  rest ;  but 
there  wants  in  the  receipts  26Z.  13.?.  to  balance  the  disbursement ; 
and  that,  I  judge,  was  Mr.  Firmin’s  money. 

Although  Archbishop  Tillotson  lived  until  1694,  and 
Mr.  Firmin  until  1697,  nothing  is  known  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  associated  members  after  the  death  of  Gouge, 
either  in  circulating  Welsh  books  or  teaching  Welsh 
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children  to  read  English,  beyond  this  short  extract  given 
from  the  Life  of  Fir  min.* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  poor 
in  this  country;  inasmuch  as  that  Society  long  contributed, 
by  its  direct  agency,  and  has  always  given,  liberal  and 
active  encouragement  to  the  foundation  of  charity-schools. 
On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  March,  1698-9,  Lord  Guilford, 
Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  Mr.  Justice  Hook,  Doctor 
Thomas  Bray,  and  Colonel  Maynard  Colchester,  having 
met  together,  framed  the  following  declaration,  which 
constituted  the  basis  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge: — 

Whereas  the  growth  of  vice  and  immorality  is  greatly  owing  to 
gross  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  we,  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  do  agree  to  meet  together  as  often  as  we 
can  conveniently,  to  consult  (under  the  conduct  and  assistance  of 
the  Divine  Providence)  how  we  may  be  able,  by  due  and  lawful 
methods,  to  promote  Christian  knowledge. 

The  following  undertaking  was  signed  by  the  members 
on  their  admission  to  the  Society  : — 

We,  whose  names  are  imderwritten,  do  subscribe  to  pay  annually, 
by  quarterly  payments,  the  several  sums  to  our  several  names  an¬ 
nexed,  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge, — as  by  erecting  cate¬ 
chetical-schools,  by  raising  lending -catechetical- libraries  in  the 
several  market-towns  of  this  Kingdom,  by  distributing  good  books, 
or  otherwise,  as  the  Society  shall  direct. 

Amongst  those  early  members  of  the  Society  who 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  its  proceedings  vrere, 

*  Mr.  Fir  min  was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  who,  having  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  London  merchant,  spent  all  his  estate  in  acts  of  Christian 
benevolence ;  and  in  his  last  illness  expressed  his  humble  trust  that 
God  would  not  condemn  him  to  worse  company  than  he  had  loved 
and  used  in  this  present  life.  To  relieve  misery  afforded  him  such 
a  pleasure  as  others  derived  from  the  possession  of  magnificent 
buildings,  pleasant  walks,  and  well-cultivated  orchards  and  gardens, 
or  from  the  jollity  of  music  and  wane,  or  the  delights  of  love  or  study. 
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Dr.  Woodward,  tlie  rector  of  Poplar,  and  author  of  An 
Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Religious  Societies 
in  London ;  William  Melmoth,  bencher  of  Lincoln’s-inn, 
and  author  of  the  well-known  work,  On  the  Great  Im¬ 
portance  of  a  Religious  Life ;  Robert  Nelson,  author  of  The 
Companion  for  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land ;  Sir  John  Philipps,  who  directed  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  the  Principality  ;  and  Bishop  Fowler,  who, 
in  1674,  had  co-operated  with  Dr.  Tillotson  in  promoting 
the  education  of  the  poor  in  Wales.  From  the  beginning 
of  its  labours,  the  Society  was  careful  to  provide  that  all 
proper  means  should  be  used  to  inure  the  children  of  the 
poor  to  industry  and  labour,  that  so  they  might  become 
good  Christians,  loyal  and  useful  subjects,  and  willing,  as 
well  as  able,  to  follow  such  trades  and  employments  as 
might  be  suitable  to  their  condition  in  life,  and  beneficial 
to  the  common  weal.  The  Society  directed  public  attention 
to  the  importance  of  providing  good  workhouses,  wherein 
a  particular  regard  should  be  had  to  a  suitable  education 
for  the  poor  children.  Besides  providing  religious  books, 
to  be  distributed  and  circulated  in  English,  the  Society  has, 
on  several  occasions,  undertaken  the  publication  of  W elsh 
editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Common  Prayer, 
and  has  circulated  them  in  large  numbers  throughout  the 
Principality.  The  labours  of  the  Society  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  our  own  country ;  and  at  their  first  meeting — 

Doctor  Bray  was  desired  to  lay  before  tire  members  bis  scheme 
for  promoting  religion  in  the  Plantations,  and  his  amount  of  bene¬ 
factions  and  disbursements  towards  the  same. 

Few  persons  in  any  country  have  been  the  instruments 
of  such  extensive  and  permanent  good  as  that  excellent 
and  remarkable  person  Dr.  Bray,  whose  life  was  spent  in 
the  practice  of  the  most  unwearied  benevolence.  In  the 
early  struggles  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
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Knowledge,  he  disbursed  his  own  money  in  extending  its 
operations;  and  in  the  year  1699  he  sailed  for  the  Plan¬ 
tations,  with  authority  from  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
plant  missions  and  establish  churches.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  England,  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  King, 
praying  him  to  grant  a  charter  for  incorporating  a  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in 
which  measure  he  received  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society ;  and  on  the  9th  June, 
1701,  he  reported  to  that  Society  that  the  charter  had  been 
signed  by  the  King  in  council.  But  although,  from  that 
time,  the  English  Church  has  acted  in  the  Colonies  and 
Plantations  of  Great  Britain  through  the  agency  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  yet  missionary 
operations,  not  only  to  heathen  nations,  but  to  the  idola¬ 
trous  population  of  our  own  possessions,  have  been,  and 
are  still,  conducted  by  the  agency  of  the  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge  Society.* 

*  In  this  age  of  religious  earnestness  and  activity,  many  of  the 
practical  suggestions  of  Dr.  Bray  might  be  carried  out  with  advan¬ 
tage,  especially  his  proposals  for  establishing  general,  decanal,  and 
parochial  libraries,  and  for  reviving  the  meetings  of  the  clergy  in 
their  rural  deaneries,  in  a  room  fitted  up  as  a  library,  there  to  con¬ 
sult  on  matters  relating  to  their  pastoral  care  and  duty,  so  as  the 
better  to  understand  the  same,  and  the  more  effectually  to  perform 
the  ministrations  of  their  sacred  office ;  and  especially  to  confer  on 
the  best  methods  of  supplying  the  poor  with  practical  and  devo¬ 
tional  books,  of  “ principling”  the  children  and  youth  with  cate¬ 
chetical  instructions,  of  erecting  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
young,  and  of  getting  the  laws  put  into  execution  against  profane¬ 
ness  and  immorality.  In  order  to  the  better  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  their  function,  and  that  no  other  resolutions  might  be 
formed  but  what  should  be  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  it  was  intended  that  there  should  be  read  at  every  meeting, 
in  regular  order — portions  of  their  ordination-vows ;  the  Articles 
of  Religion  ;  the  Rubrics  and  Canons  of  the  Church ;  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  Injunctions  relating  to  their  duty ;  and  the  Articles  of 
Inquiry  exhibited  at  episcopal  and  archidiaconal  visitations. 
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The  establishment  of  parochial  schools  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  formed  the  subject  of  the  first  resolution  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Society  : — 

Eesolved,  that  we  consider  to-morrow  morning  how  to  further 
and  promote  that  good  design  of  erecting  catechetical  schools  in 
each  parish  in  and  about  London,  and  that  Col.  Colchester  and 
Doctor  Dray  give  their  thoughts  how  it  may  be  done. 

On  the  10th  March,  it  was — 

Eesolved,  that  the  members  of  this  Society  will  subscribe  a  stock 
for  the  insurance  of  the  charge  of  setting  up  schools  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge,  and  that  Mir.  Justice  Hook  do  draw  up  an  in¬ 
strument  of  insurance,  and  a  form  of  subscription  for  the  contri¬ 
butors  in  their  respective  parishes. 

Mr.  Justice  Hook,  who  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  thereupon  drew  up  the  following  form  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  charity-schools  erected  or  promoted  by  the 
Society: — 

Whereas  it  is  evident  to  common  observation,  that  the  growth  of 
vice  and  debauchery  is  greatly  owing  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  especially  among  the  poorer 
sort ;  and  also,  whereas  Christian  virtue  can  grow  from  no  other 
root  than  Christian  principles,  we,  whose  names  are  underwritten, 

inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  - ,  in  the  county  of  ,  being 

touched  with  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  our  poor  brethren,  and  the  promoting  of  Christian  knowledge 
among  the  poor  of  this  parish,  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  yearly, 
during  pleasure,  by  four  equal  quarterly  payments  viz.,  at  Michael¬ 
mas,  Christmas,  Lady-day,  and  Midsummer,  such  respective  sums 
as  we  have  hereunto  subscribed,  for  and  towards  the  setting  up  a 
school  within  this  parish,  for  teaching  poor  children  (whose  parents 
are  not  able  to  afford  them  any  education)  to  read  and  write,  and 
to  repeat  and  understand  the  Church  Catechism,  according  to  the 
rules  and  orders  lately  printed  and  published  by  the  direction  of 
the  Honourable  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  As 
witness  our  hands,  this - day  of  ,  anno  Domini  . 

On  the  12th  March  it  was — 

Eesolved,  that  Col.  Colchester  be  desired  to  find  out  three  per¬ 
sons  to  begin  an  endeavour  of  setting  up  schools  in  three  parishes. 

On  the  19th  March,  Mr.  Justice  Hook  reported  that 
three  persons  had  been  found  to  undertake  schools. 
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The  parochial-school  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  of  which 
Dr.  Bray  was  the  rector,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
established  by  voluntary  subscription;  but  the  time  of  its 
foundation  is  not  known.  The  Bluecoat-school,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  was  established  in 
1688;  and  the  Greycoat-school,  in  the  same  parish,  in 
1698.  Dr.  Tenison,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
founded,  in  1697,  the  parochial-school  of  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields,  and,  in  1700,  the  parochial-school  of  St. 
James’s. 

In  1699,  and  the  following  years,  many  schools  were 
established,  by  the  agency  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  in  and  about  London  and  Westminster ;  and  in 
the  year  1704,  when  the  first  meeting  of  the  children 
educated  in  the  charity-schools  of  the  metropolis  took 
place,  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  present  amounted  to  2000.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  the  children  of  those  schools  have 
assembled  yearly  in  some  church  of  the  metropolis,  when 
a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion  has  been  preached ; 
and  in  those  sermons,  which  have  been  published,  as  well 
as  in  the  yearly  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  we  are  supplied  with 
successive  records  of  the  progress  of  education  by  means 
of  charity-schools,  established  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  and  conducted  on  the  method,  recommended  by 
the  Society.  In  the  sermon  preached  by  the  Dean  of 
Lincoln,  in  1704,  wherein  he  enforces,  with  remarkable 
ability,  the  duty  of  establishing  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor,  he  thus  describes  the  designs 
of  the  promoters  : — 

To  have  children  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  as  it  is  professed  and  taught  in  the  Church  of  England. 
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To  instruct  in  such  other  things  which  may  qualify  them  for  honest 
employments. 

To  place  them  out  to  some  trade,  or  other  way  of  getting  a  living. 

Those  persons  who  conceive  that  our  schools  for  the 
poor  have  originated  in  the  example  of  other  countries, 
may  profitably  peruse  the  sermon  preached  before  the  So¬ 
ciety,  in  1706,  by  Archdeacon  Ivennett,  wherein  he  says, 
that  the  good  example  of  England,  in  founding  schools, 
had  diffused  itself  through  other  Protestant  States  and 
Kingdoms,  who,  after  our  model,  were  setting  up  the  like 
charity-schools  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
and  even  in  Muscovy.  Although  the  present  educational 
system  of  Holland  dates  only  from  1806,  the  different 
Protestant  communions  of  that  country  had,  long  before, 
maintained  schools  for  the  poor  children  of  their  congre¬ 
gations,  under  the  supervision  of  their  deacons  ;  and,  in 
1784,  there  was  founded,  at  Amsterdam,  “a  society  for 
the  general  good,”  to  promote  education,  by  establishing 
elementary  schools,  publishing  suitable  books,  and  form¬ 
ing  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The  Prussian  system, 
under  which  attendance  at  school  is  compulsory  on  all 
children  of  a  certain  age,  originated  in  1769,  under  Fre¬ 
derick  the  Second.  In  Austria,  the  establishment  of 
elementary  schools  began  in  1770  ;  and  in  the  other 
German  States  the  education  of  the  people  soon  became 
an  object  of  public  concern.  In  1832,  the  education  of 
the  people  was  undertaken  by  the  cantonal  governments 
of  Switzerland  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  ordained  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout 
that  country,  in  which  gratuitous  instruction  is  afforded  ; 
and  although  attendance  at  these  schools  is  not  made 
compulsory,  no  one  can  teach  in  France  without  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  government. 

The  efforts  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  to  pro- 
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mote  education  were  not  confined  to  the  establishment  of 
charity-schools  by  their  own  immediate  agents.  Thus,  in 
1699,  Lord  Guilford  was  desired  to  speak  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  the  Bill 
for  Employing  the  'Poor,  to  have  the  children  taught ;  and 
his  Grace  undertook  to  recommend  the  subject  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the 
Bill  was  referred.  The  following  minute  resembles  the 
early  history  of  Dr.  Bell,  or  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  century 
later : — 

2\st  Sept.  1699. — Mr.  Symms,  the  schoolmaster  at  Cripplegate, 
has  discovered  a  secret  by  which  he  can  teach  twenty  or  thirty  hoys 
the  alphabet  in  a  day’s  time,  and  has  taken  forty  poor  boys  for  no¬ 
thing. 

In  1699,  the  Bishop  of  London  was  requested  to  direct 
the  parochial  ministers  frequently  to  catechise  children  in 
the  schools,  and  parents  were  required  to  be  present  in 
the  schools  when  their  children  were  publicly  catechised ; 
and  whilst  the  religious  instruction  of  all  the  children 
was  thus  cared  for,  provision  was  made  for  perfecting  in 
writing  and  accounts  such  children  as  were  about  to  leave 
the  schools :  and  boys  who  were  of  very  extraordinary 
parts  were  recommended  to  the  special  care  and  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  Society.  In  1700,  the  Society  recom¬ 
mended  the  formation  of  evening  schools,  for  reading, 
writing,  and  receiving  instruction  in  the  Church  Cate¬ 
chism;  and,  in  1711,  their  correspondents  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  appoint  certain  evenings  of  each  week,  to  teach 
such  grown  persons  to  read  as  had  been  neglected  in 
their  youth.  As  early  as  1701  the  Society  provided  for 
an  inspection  of  their  schools,  by  appointing  a  clergyman 
to  be  the  inspector  of  all  the  charity-schools  in  and  about 
London  and  Westminster.  The  following  minute  shows 
that  the  Society  was  wiser  than  some  zealous  friends  of 
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education,  who  lived  a  century  later,  and  did  not  estimate 
the  master’s  worth  by  the  number  of  children  he  might 
undertake  to  teach. 

22 nd  April,  1703. — A  general  visitation  of  charity-schools  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and  a  satisfactory  report  made  thereof,  save  that,  in  one  of 
the  schools,  the  trustees  cause  their  own  children  to  be  taught  with 
the  poor ;  and  that,  in  other  schools,  one  master  will  undertake  to 
teach  more  than  fifty  children.  Resolved,  to  endeavour  to  obviate 
both  mischiefs. 

In  1703  the  agents,  who  seem  to  have  been  employed 
in  making  a  visitation  of  schools  connected  with  the 
Society,  were  directed  “  to  consider  of  a  method  for 
training  up  charity-school  masters,”  and,  having  delivered 
in  certain  proposals  for  that  purpose,  they  were  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  Society;  but  no  further  resolution 
on  the  subject  of  those  proposals  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Society’s  minutes.  In  17 10,  the  Society  deliberated  on  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  grammar-school,  to  which 
boys  of  great  talent  and  merit  should  be  transferred  from 
the  charity-schools,  in  order  that  they  might  be  prepared 
for  situations  as  masters — and  for  missionary  work,  as 
catechists  in  the  colonies. 

Dr.  Waterland,  who  preached  before  the  Society  in 
1723,  says  the  very  worthy  trustees  of  these  charities 
have  had  some  thoughts  of  erecting  a  superior  school  for 
the  training  up  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses, 
all  which  shows  their  judgment  of  what  moment  and 
importance  it  is  that  the  office  of  training  up  children  be 
punctually  executed.  Although  no  systematic  training  of 
teachers  seems  to  have  been  provided  by  the  Society, 
persons  desirous  to  become  teachers,  and  evincing  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  office,  were  enabled  to  witness  the  best- 
managed  schools,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  for  their 
calling;  and  schoolmasters  were  recommended  to  asso¬ 
ciate  together  in  their  respective  districts,  for  mutual 
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instruction  and  assistance.  A  watchful  supervision  over 
the  children  after  they  left  school  was  undertaken ; 
suitable  employment  was  sought  for  them,  and  sermons 
were  from  time  to  time  preached  before  the  servants  and 
apprentices  who  had  been  educated  in  the  schools. 

The  attention  of  the  Society  was  early  directed  to  the 
necessity  for  licensing  schoolmasters,  and  the  following 
entries  on  that  subject  are  found  on  their  minutes : — 

1 1th  January,  1699. 

The  Bishop  of  London  to  be  applied  to  for  the  easy  licensing  the 
masters  of  the  charity  schools. 

25  th  January. 

The  Bishop  answers,  it  was  very  fit  and  reasonable,  and  he  would 
take  care  of  it. 

8 th  April,  1708. 

The  agents  for  schools  informed  the  Society,  that  some  of  the 
charity  schoolmasters  were  molested  by  others,  on  account  of  their 
not  being  licensed.:  the  Society  was  of  opinion  the  said  school¬ 
masters  might  go  on  in  their  teaching,  and,  if  summoned,  they  might 
take  out  licences,  or  apply  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  his  pleasure. 

The  rules  for  the  management  of  the  charity-schools, 
which  were  approved  of  by  Archbishop  Wake  and  Bishop 
Gibson,  are  annexed  to  the  early  Reports  of  the  Society  ; 
and  it  may  be  interesting  at  the  present  moment  to 
mention,  that  the  scheme  of  management  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  lay  trustees  to  act  with  the  clergy,  such 
trustees  being  in  some  instances  appointed  for  life,  and 
in  others  elected  periodically  from  amongst  the  sub¬ 
scribers  ;  whilst,  in  some  cases,  all  the  subscribers  acted 
as  managers.  The  arrangements  for  the  yearly  assembly 
of  the  charity-schools  of  the  metropolis  were  entrusted 
to  a  body  known  as  the  Society  of  Patrons  of  the  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Charity-schools,  who  consisted  of  trustees 
of  the  fund  collected  for  the  support  of  the  schools  by 
the  agency  of  the  Society,  and  whose  qualifications  are 
defined  in  the  following  resolution : — 
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1701,  Dec.  22.— It  is  agreed,  that  no  person  be  a  trustee  to  tbe 
general  subscriptions  for  schools,  unless  he  now  be,  or  shall  be  here¬ 
after,  a  residing  or  corresponding  member  of  this  Society. 

Id  1711,  Queen  Anne  caused  a  letter  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Archbishops,  recommending  them,  by  all  proper 
ways,  to  provide  for  the  pious  instruction  and  education 
of  children. 

On  the  arrival  of  King  George  and  his  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  this  country  in  1714,  four  thousand 
children  of  the  charity-schools,  who  were  ranged  in  seats 
on  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  sang  part 
of  the  twenty-first  psalm  as  the  King  passed.  On  that 
occasion  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  George 
the  Second,  declared  that  those  children  were  one  of  the 
finest  sights  he  ever  saw,  and  that  he  wished  his  own 
children  had  been  with  him  to  have  seen  them ;  and 
soon  after  the  arrival  in  England  of  his  consort  Caroline, 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  following  entry  appears  amongst 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  : — 

18  th  Oct.  1715—  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  said,  her  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  expressed  herself  very  desirous  of  seeing  the 
charity-children  at  their  anniversary  meeting  ;  and  that  it  was  his 
opinion  the  Princess  would  take  it  ill  not  to  be  invited  on  the  next 
occasion,  he  having  excused  its  not  being  done  the  last  time  upon 
account  of  the  straitness  of  the  room ;  but  her  Highness  said  she 
would  come  alone  in  a  hackney  chair,  rather  than  not  see  the  charity- 
children  upon  such  an  occasion. 

In  order  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  Princess, 
application  was  made  to  the  Commissioners  for  building 
St.  Paul’s  for  leave  to  assemble  the  children  in  that 
cathedral  church,  then  unfinished,  and  communications 
were  had  with  Sir  C.  Wren  on  the  subject.  It  is  not, 
however,  known  that  the  Princess  was  present  at  any  an¬ 
niversary  meeting  of  the  children :  and  it  wras  not  until 
1782  that  they  met  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  where  they  have 
ever  since  assembled. 

The  yearly  meetings  of  the  children,  and  the  able  and 
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eloquent  sermons  which  were  preached  on  those  anniver¬ 
saries,  kept  alive  an  interest  on  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  countries.  The  earnest 
inculcation  of  the  duty  of  educating  the  children  of  the' 
j)oor,  and  the  answers  to  the  objections  of  those,  who 
contended  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  cast  accounts,  with  which  those  anniversary 
sermons  abound,  are  the  best  vindication  of  the  English 
Church  from  a  reproach  made  by  her  adversaries — that 
she  has  ever  been  an  unwilling  agent  in  the  education 
of  the  people. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  idea  is  a  new  one  in  this 
country — that  education,  in  the  limited  sense  usually 
attached  to  the  term,  is  essential  to  all  classes  of  society:* 
and  an  opinion  extensively  prevails,  that  the  reformers  of 
our  Church,  and  the  founders  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  as  well  as  those  good  men  who  in  former  times 
promoted  schools  for  the  poor,  meant,  by  education, 
something  very  different  to  what  is  now  understood  by 
that  term.  That  they  did  not  intend,  by  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  Christian  benevolence,  to  provide  all  know¬ 
ledge  for  every  child,  is  quite  true ;  but  they  proposed 
to  educate  all  poor  children  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  teach  them  such  other 
things  as  were  suitable  to  their  condition  in  life;  and 
such  an  education  they  declared  to  be  necessary  to  honest 
and  virtuous  living.  Let  those  who  are  now  engaged  in 
promoting  the  education  of  the  poor,  say  what  is  not 
here  included  which  they  conceive  to  be  practicable  or 
essential  in  our  own  day. 

The  progress  made  in  the  establishment  of  charity- 
schools,  is  shown  by  annual  reports  of  the  Society.  Thus 
in  1704,  there  had  been  established  in  and  about  the 

*  Speech  of  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  Gladstone,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Society,  1847. 
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metropolis  54  schools,  wherein  1386  boys  and  745  girls 
were  educated  and  clothed,  and  many  of  them  lodged 
and  fed.  In  1714,  the  number  of  schools  had  increased 
to  117,  wherein  provision  was  made  for  3077  boys  and 
1741  girls;  and  the  contributions  for  their  support 
amounted  in  that  year,  in  subscriptions,  to  5580Z.  5s.,  and 
in  collections  at  sermons  and  sacraments  to  3450/.  13s.  5c/. 
In  1715,  the  number  of  charity-schools  established  in 
other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  is  stated  by  the  Society  at 
1022,  affording  instruction  to  18,782  children.  And  in 
1729,  when  thirty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Society,  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  is  thus 
stated  : — 


Great  Britain  : 

Schools. 

Boys. 

G-irls. 

In  London  and  Westminster 

132 

—  3209  — 

2016 

Other  parts  of  South  Britain 

1287 

—  19,094  — 

3845 

North  Britain . 

78 

—  2387  — 

684 

Ireland  ........ 

161 

—  2397  — 

567 

1658 

27,087 

7112 

The  extension  of  a  system,  which  not  only  provided 
education  for  poor  children,  but  clothing,  and  in  many 
instances  food  and  lodging  also,  must  have  been  found 
difficult  by  reason  of  the  expense ;  and  it  was  an  early 
complaint,  “  that  there  are  more  poor  children  in  divers 
parishes  than  the  richer  inhabitants  are  able  to  educate, 
and  much  less  able  to  set  to  work.” 

The  attention  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  was 
early  directed  to  Wales. 

“  18c th  November,  1701— Sir  John  Philipps*  reported  that  he  had 
lately  received  a  letter,  signed  by  thirty-one  divines  and  lay  gentle- 


*  On  the  21st  December,  1699,  the  following  resolution  was  en¬ 
tered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society : — 

“  Resolved,— That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Sir  John 
Philipps,  for  a  noble  and  Christian  example  in  refusing  a  challenge, 
after  the  highest  provocation  imaginable.” 
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men,  some  of  tliem  correspondents  with  this  Society,  desiring  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  issue  out  his  circular 
letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s,  enjoining  them, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  excite  the  gentry  to  promote  the  erection  of 
charity-schools,  the  catechising  of  youth,  and  family  devotion  at 
least  twice  a  day.  Also,  that  his  Grace  had  been  pleased  to  promise 
to  issue  out  such  a  circular  letter  within  a  fortnight.* 

In  October,  1703,  it  is  ordered  that  measures  shall  be  taken  for 
reprinting  the  Archbishop’s  late  letter  to  the  archdeacons  and 
clergy  of  St.  David’s ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  for  considering  a  proper  method  for  establishing  lending 
libraries  in  Wales,  where  they  are  extremely  wanted. 

After  several  proposals  had  been  made,  and  much  deli¬ 
beration  had  at  many  meetings  of  the  Society,  Sir  John 
Philipps,  on  the  19th  July,  1705,  reported  a  resolution — 

To  promote  Welsh  libraries ;  desired  an  Act  for  buying  in  impro¬ 
priations,  that  good  books  shall  be  translated,  the  lives  of  good  men 
supplied,  and  a  serious  treatise  of  advice  to  schoolmasters  drawn  up. 

After  further  deliberation  it  was  agreed,  in  1707,  to  set 
up  lending  libraries  before  parochial  libraries,  one  in  each 
diocese;  and  accordingly,  in  1711,  hooks  to  furnish  four 
such  libraries  were  sent  to  Carmarthen,  Cowbridge, 
Bangor,  and  St.  Asaph. 

The  attempt  made,  more  than  a  century  back,  to  provide 
libraries  in  Wales,  has  been  thus  described,  in  order  to 
direct  attention  to  a  subject  of  present  interest — namely, 
the  importance  of  adding  a  library  of  well-selected  books 
to  every  national  school. f 

*  The  see  of  St.  David’s  was  then  vacant.  Bishop  Watson  was 
deprived  for  simony  and  other  offences  in  1699,  and  Dr.  Bull  was 
not  elected  to  that  see  before  1705. 

f  In  compiling  the  narrative  here  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  I  have  availed  myself  of  a  permission, 
courteously  accorded  me,  to  peruse  the  early  records  of  the  Society  ; 
and  have  been  much  assisted  by  an  interesting  little  work  on  the 
efforts  of  the  Society  in  behalf  of  National  Education,  published  by 
one  of  their  secretaries,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boyles  Murray,  to  whom 
I  have  been  indebted  for  many  kind  attentions  in  the  progress 
of  my  inquiries. 
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On  the  18th  June,  1713,  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones,  Viear 
of  the  parish  of  Llandowror,  in  Carmarthenshire,  was 
admitted  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge  Society;  and  the  year  1730  witnessed  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  schools  of  piety,  or  circulating  schools, 
for  which  Wales  is  indebted  to  that  good  man.  Under 
the  name  of  Welsh  Piety ,  yearly  reports  of  the  condition 
of  those  schools  were  published  by  him  from  1737  to 
1760,  the  year  before  he  died,  and  from  one  of  those 
reports  some  extracts  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  schools  founded  by  Griffith  Jones,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  were  Welsh,  were  called  Circulating  and 
Catechetical  Charity  Schools ;  and  that  good  man,  who 
had  been  born  and  bred,  and  who  laboured  amongst  this 
people,  and  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
character,  lays  great  stress  on  the  language  in  which  the 
children  were  taught; — the  catechetical  manner  of  instruc¬ 
tion  ; — and  the  temporary  continuance  of  the  schools  at 
one  place.  This  temporary  continuance  of  the  schools 
in  one  place,  and  their  circulation  from  place  to  place, 
although  unsuited  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  were  not  ill  adapted  to  the  scattered 
condition  of  the  population  in  many  portions  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipality;  were  the  only  means  by  which  the  limited  agency 
at  his  disposal  could  be  made  extensively  useful;  and 
partook  of  that  itinerant  method  of  instruction  since  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Welsh  Methodists,  and  which,  in  their  hands, 
has  been  made  singularly  effective  for  the  purposes  of 
their  Society. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that,  distinguished  as 
Scotland  has  long  been  by  possessing  a  public  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  no  successful  attempt  had 
been  made  to  instruct  the  Gaelic  population  until  the 
present  century.  In  the  year  1811,  a  society  was  formed 
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at  Edinburgh  for  the  support  of  Gaelic  schools  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  where  the  Gaelic  inhabitants 
amounted  to  300,000  in  number,  a  small  portion  only  of 
whom  could  read  in  any  language  ;  and  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  most  expeditious,  cheapest,  and,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  position,  most  effectual,  method  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  education  of  those  people  would  be  the  erection 
of  Circulating  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them 
in  the  Gaelic  language.  The  Scotch  Society,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  past  experience  of  such  schools  in  Wales,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  plan  peculiarly  suited  to  the  mountainous 
nature  of  both  countries,  and  to  have  widely  diffused  the 
ability  to  read,  and  conveyed,  with  much  celerity,  from 
one  valley  to  another  the  elements  of  instruction. 

To  return,  however,  to  Wales: — Griffith  Jones  opened  at 
Llandowror,  in  the  year  1730,  the  first  Circulating  School, 
which  was  soon  succeeded  by  similar  schools  in  other 
parishes;  and  the  number  of  those  institutions  was  mul¬ 
tiplied,  in  proportion  as  the  contributions  of  generous 
benefactors  flowed  in  without  solicitation,  not  alone  from 
Wales,  but  England  also ;  when  tbe  primitive  character 
and  remarkable  success  of  the  zealous  and  self-denying 
labours  of  the  Yicar  of  Llandowror  became  known  and 
appreciated.  In  1738,  thirty-seven  Circulating  Schools 
had  been  established  by  his  agency  in  South  Wales, 
wherein  2400  persons  were  instructed;  and,  in  1739,  the 
number  established  by  the  same  agency  in  North  and 
South  Wales  amounted  to  seventy-one,  wherein  3989 
persons  were  taught;  besides  which  there  were  sixty  - 
nine  Charity  Schools  in  Wales,  containing  1091  boys  and 
121  girls;  and  seven  in  Monmouthshire,  containing  104 
boys  and  10  girls.  It  is  stated  that,  in  many  of  the  Cir¬ 
culating  Schools,  the  adult  men  and  women  comprised 
two-thirds  of  the  scholars;  and  that  most  of  the  masters 
instructed  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  evening,  after 
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school-time,  very  many  -who  could  not  attend  at  other 
times,  but  were  obliged  to  labour  for  the  support  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families.  In  the  annual  reports,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  benevolent  founder,  is  contained  an  account 
of  the  origin,  objects,  and  progress  of  his  work, — 

Evincing  the  necessity,  and  vindicating  the  method,  of  instruct¬ 
ing  poor  and  ignorant  people  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their 
native  language,  and  of  catechetically  teaching  them  the  principles 
of  religion  in  Circulating  Charity  Schools. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  the  report 
published  in  1744: — 

Jehovah  Jireh — The  Lord  will  provide. 

Reverend  Sie,- — Having  had  frequent  demands  upon  me,  from 
several  persons,  for  a  full  information  of  the  Circulating  Welsh 
Charity  Schools,  set  up  of  late  years  in  several  parts  of  this  country, 
for  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  for  teaching  them  to 
read  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  British  tongue,  I  am  induced 
to  think  it  my  duty,  as  well  out  of  humble  respect  to  all  those  who 
make  this  demand,  as  also  with  regard  to  the  farther  success  of  this 
design,  and  the  vindication  of  it  from  misrepresentations,  to  give 
once  for  all  a  full  and  just  satisfaction  about  the  nature,  method, 
necessity,  and  benefit  of  it,  as  I  am  able. 

The  occasion  which,  (through  the  grace  of  God,)  led  gradually  to 
the  thoughts  of  them,  was  “  a  catechising  exercise  after  the  second 
lesson  in  Divine  Service  upon  Saturdays,  before  the  monthly  sacra¬ 
ment  Sundays,  when  several  adult  and  elderly,  as  well  as  young 
people,  (particularly  such  as  desired  to  partake  of  that  blessed  ordi¬ 
nance,)  were  examined,  not  only  in  the  Catechism,  but  also  in  a 
brief  system  of  divinity,  and  discoursed  with  in  an  easy,  familiar, 
and  very  serious  way,  about  every  answer  they  made,  explaining  it 
clearly  to  their  understanding,  and  strongly  applying  it  to  their  con¬ 
sciences.  But  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  most  wanted  such 
kind  of  instruction,  and  the  application  of  it,  stood  off;  being  old  in 
ignorance,  they  were  ashamed  to  be  thus  taught  and  catechised 
publicly ;  while  many  others,  after  a  proper  and  friendly  way  of 
dealing  with  them  about  it,  submitted  to  the  method  willingly,  and 
at  length  would  not  be  content  without  it.  In  compassion  to  the 
poor  (yet  precious)  souls  of  others,  public  notice  was  given  in  church 
on  Sunday  to  summon  them  (I  mean  all  the  poor  people)  to  come 
thither  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest,  to  receive  a  dole  of  bread, 
provided  for  them  with  part  of  the  money  the  communicants  gave 
at  the  sacrament.  Being  come  together,  and  placed  orderly  in  a 
row,  to  receive  the  bread,  a  few  plain  and  easy  questions  were  asked 
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them,  with  great  tenderness  and  caution,  not  to  puzzle  or  give  them 
cause  to  blush,  having  instructed  and  made  private  interest  with  the 
best-disposed  of  them,  beforehand,  to  lead  on  and  encourage  the 
others.  This  being  repeated  once  a  month,  the  number  of  the 
elderly  catechumens  increased,  and  all  came  willingly,  giving  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  proceed  from  easier  to  harder  questions,  and  by  degrees  to 
teach  them  in  all  the  plain  doctrines  of  Christian  knowledge  needful 
to  salvation,  and  cheerfully  learning  by  heart  two  or  three  verses 
out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  would  be  given  them  to  be  repeated 
at  next  catechising.  This  was  designed  to  fix  better  in  their  me¬ 
mories  the  doctrines  and  duties  such  texts  of  Scripture  contained  in 
them;  and  it  pleased  God  to  give  such  a  blessing  that  they  improved 
much,  and  many  of  them  became  visibly  conscientious  in  a  good  con¬ 
versation  and  religious  duties.  Give  me  leave,  Sir,  only  to  assure 
you,  that  no  minister  who  wishes  to  see  the  success  of  his  ministry, 
if  he  knew  what  pleasure  it  would  give  to  himself,  and  what  advan¬ 
tage  it  would  be  to  the  people,  even  to  the  standers-by,  as  well  as  to 
the  catechised;  how  much  it  would  gain  him  their  love,  and  prepare 
them  for  eternity,  far  beyond  preaching  all  his  days,  but  wpuld 
either  set  about  this,  or  think  of  some  better  method  to  instruct  his 
charge.  In  this  way,  Sir,  it  came  to  be  discovered  here  how  de¬ 
plorably  ignorant  the  poor  people  are,  who  cannot  read,  even  where 
constant  preaching  is  not  wanting,  while  catechising  is  omitted. 
This  melancholy  discovery  of  the  brutish,  gross,  and  general  igno¬ 
rance  in  things  pertaining  to  salvation,  gave  great  thoughts  of  heart, 
and  painful  concern;  the  case  being  the  same,  if  not  worse,  in  most 
other  places,  as  here;  and  difficulties  being  found  in  teaching  Chris¬ 
tian  knowledge  to  those  who  cannot  read.  After  many  years’  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  method  above,  it  occurred  at  length  to  wish  for  Welsh 
Charity  Schools,  to  instruct  both  the  young  and  old  ignorant  people, 
which  thereupon  were  attempted  to  be  set  up  in  some  places,  with¬ 
out  any  great  prospect  of  success.  But  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
they  have  prospered  beyond  expectation  to  this  time,  for  seven  years 
past,  which  gave  frequent  opportunities  for  further  discoveries  of 
the  most  deplorable  ignorance  among  the  poor.  When  they  were 
examined  at  their  first  coming  to  school,  they  could  not  answer  the 
easiest  questions  in  religion;  especially  in  those  places  where  non¬ 
residence,  plurality  of  curacies,  English  preaching  to  Welsh  congre¬ 
gations,  abound;  or  where  there  is  only  a  sort  of  preaching  neither 
well  adapted,  nor  so  much  as  accompanied  with  a  fervent  desire,  to 
illuminate  and  convert  the  blind  and  the  wicked.  And  it  is  very 
amazing  to  consider  how  long  and  how  incredibly  ignorant  the 
generality  of  the  people  have  continued,  even  under  very  plain  and 
powerful  preaching,  where  catechising  is  omitted,  or  performed 
without  a  familiar  explication  of  its  doctrine  to  all  the  people.” 
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We  are  dangerously  mistaken,  if  we  should  imagine  that  the  whole 
work  and  duty  of  our  ministry  consists  only  in  reading  the  public 
offices  of  the  church,  and  in  preaching;  or  conclude,  that  when  we 
do  these  things  ourselves,  or  hire  another  to  do  them  for  us,  we  then 
do  all  that  lies  upon  us  to  do;  and  that  God  neither  requires  now, 
nor  will  expect  us  to  have  done  any  more  when  we  are  called  to  an 
account  of  our  ministry  hereafter.  But  how  many  other  ways  we 
are  to  lay  out  ourselves  to  reform  and  save  our  people,  I  need  not, 
nor  do  I  in  the  least  take  upon  me  to  inform  you,  Sir,  nor  presume 
to  instruct  any  of  my  brethren,  of  whom  I  would  he  glad  to  learn  : 
I  woidd  only  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  there  never  was  greater 
need  of  exerting  our  endeavours,  in  the  use  of  all  religious  and  orderly 
means  to  revive  sound  knowledge  and  piety  among  the  people ;  and 
that  indeed,  Sir,  it  is  hardly  probable  or  possible  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  end,  to  any  great  degree,  by  our  discourses  from  the  pulpit 
only,  be  they  ever  so  plain  and  instructive  in  themselves,  unless  the 
people  are  previously  and  distinctly  taught  the  necessary  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  Christianity,  as  contained  in  our  Church  Cate¬ 
chism,  with  some  sound  and  judicious  exposition  of  it. 

You  know,  Sir,  there  is  in  most  men  a  sort  of  careless  uncon¬ 
cernedness,  or  listless  inattention,  under  common  and  general 
addresses  to  them,  and  that  they  seldom  carry  away  much  instruc¬ 
tion  from  these,  however  well  adapted  to  their  condition  they  may 
be.  But  this  negligence,  or  inattention,  cannot  take  place  in  par¬ 
ticular  applications  to  them,  where  they  are  obliged  to  make  proper 
answers.  Whoever  tries  it,  will  find  that  asking  of  questions,  and 
holding  familiar  discourses  about  them,  is  the  most  edifying  way  of 
instructing  people  of  ordinary  capacities.  It  keeps  them  awake  and 
attentive,  when  they  know  they  must  make  some  answer ;  it  helps 
them  in  the  application  of  what  is  said ;  they  much  more  easily 
perceive  themselves  concerned;  they  are  commonly  more  affected 
and  moved  this  way  than  by  sermons  and  set  discourses.  But  both 
ways  are  to  be  used  in  their  seasons :  besides,  it  is  certain  that,  the 
understanding  of  much  the  greater  part  of  the  common  people 
being  usually  slow  and  heavy,  gross  and  dull,  symbolizing  with  their 
low  conditions  in  the  world,  they  cannot  reap  any  benefit  from  ela¬ 
borate  and  studied  discourses:  they  do  not  well  understand  the 
Scripture  language,  nor  the  terms  and  expressions  necessarily  used 
in  treating  of  religious  subjects,  except  they  are  first  taught  in  the 
catechetical  way. 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  not  improper  to  inform  you,  with  great  submission 
and  deference,  that  the  design  of  the  Circulating  and  Catechising 
Welsh  Charity  Schools,  is  to  prepare  the  poor  ignorant  people, 
and  their  children,  to  receive  instruction  from  their  ministers  con¬ 
cerning  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace  with  God,  and  the 
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salvation  of  their  souls  through  Jesus  Christ:  this,  I  say,  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  this  undertaking,  comprised  (as  to  the  method  of  it) 
within  a  narrow  compass.  The  business  of  the  schoolmasters  is, 
“  To  teach  all  the  ignorant  people  that  come  to  them  to  read  the 
W ord  of  God  in  their  mother-tongue ;  to  sing  a  psalm,  and  pray  with 
them  night  and  morning;  to  instruct  them  twice  a-day  in  the  Church 
Catechism,  and  the  meaning  thereof,  by  the  help  of  such  expositions 
as  both  the  masters  and  scholars  are  provided  with;  to  talk  to 
them  about  their  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  to  warn  them  against 
all,  particularly  the  reigning,  vices  of  the  world;  likewise  to  teach 
them  a  devout  and  decent  behaviour  in  divine  worship,  and  to  train 
them  up  to  answer  reverently  the  responses  in  our  Divine  Service, 
and  to  bring  their  scholars  to  their  parish  church,  that  the  minister, 
when  he  finds  it  convenient,  may  examine  them  publicly.”  “  This, 
Sir,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  rules  by  which  the  schools  are 
conducted,  in  everything  agreeable  to  our  happy  establishment  in 
the  Church  of  England.  A  copy  of  the  rules  is  sent  with  every 
master,  which  I  hope  you  will  approve  of  when  you  peruse  them. 
You  will  observe,  that  such  sober  and  qualified  communicants  of 
our  church  are  always  employed  to  teach  these  schools,  as  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  parishes  where  the  schools  are  do  recommend,  when 
they  are  pleased  to  do  so;  and  the  said  ministers  are  always  most 
earnestly  desired  to  take  these  schools,  the  masters,  and  scholars, 
under  their  care,  inspection,  and  management;  or,  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  other  good  clergymen  and  religious  persons  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  them  are  desired  to  do  so,  that  the  scholars  maybe  duly  in¬ 
structed,  and  examined  in  the  Catechism  as  often  as  may  be;  and 
that  such  masters  as  behave  disorderly,  irregularly,  or  negligently, 
may  be  dismissed  immediately  by  the  said  ministers,  if  they  do  not 
reform;  that  the  pious  undertaking  may  be  able  to  bid  defiance  to 
calumny  and  slander ;  and  that  they  who  are  of  the  contrary  part, 
who  seek  occasion  to  reflect,  may  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing 
to  say  of  it.” 

And  here  I  am  to  acknowledge,  with  great  respect  and  gratitude, 
that  some  worthy  clergymen  have  improved  these  little  seminaries, 
as  they  are  certainly  capable  of  being  improved  by  every  one,  very 
much  to  then-  own  joy  and  satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  the  edification 
of  their  congregations.  Some  of  them  have  preached  very  suitable 
sermons  at  the  beginning  of  these  schools  in  their  parishes,  explain¬ 
ing  to  their  people  the  important  necessity  and  benefit  of  learning 
to  read  the  Word  of  God  and  other  good  books  ;  telling  them  the 
danger  of  wilful  and  contemptuous  neglect  of  it,  and  pressing  them 
earnestly,  for  the  sake  of  God  and  their  own  souls,  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  being  freely  instructed  when  they  had  an  offer  of  it. 
Some  of  these  clergymen  have  often  visited  the  schools  to  examine 
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the  scholars,  sometimes  on  week-days,  as  likewise  in  church  on 
Sundays,  expatiating  upon  every  point  of  the  Catechism,  with  the 
Scriptural  proofs,  and  the  exposition;  and  applying  the  same  in  a 
clear  manner,  both  to  the  scholars  and  to  the  people  also,  who  have 
often  very  thankfully  acknowledged  themselves  edified  and  obliged, 
as  several  clergymen  and  other  credible  persons  have  attested.  And 
if  such  ministers  continue  to  examine  them,  as  they  are  most  ear¬ 
nestly  desired  to  do,  after  the  schools  are  removed,  it  will  be  to  the 
increase  of  their  joy  in  the  success  of  their  ministry  here,  as  well  as 
to  the  increase  of  their  reward  in  glory  hereafter. 

I  think  all  men,  who  without  prejudice  will  consider  the  five  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  our  Catechism,  must  allow  them  to  be  very  methodical, 
and  proper  to  introduce  orderly  knowledge  ;  I  mean,  “  the  breviate 
of  the  Baptismal  Covenant,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  doctrine  concerning  the  two  Sacraments.” 
All  people,  whom  we  would  desire  to  grow  up  judicious  and  solid 
Christians,  should  be  diligently  taught  and  catechised,  till  they  come 
to  believe,  and  to  practise  the  Christian  duties,  and  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity,  compendiously  contained  in  them,  according 
to  the  perfect  rule  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  catechising  was  in  great  esteem  and 
use  in  former  times :  it  was  practised  by  all  the  settled  primitive 
Christian  churches.  The  function  of  a  catechist  was  looked  upon 
as  a  very  considerable  office,  and  of  great  importance  towards  in¬ 
structing  the  people  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  duties  of 
religion.  All  converts  were  instructed  at  first  as  catechumens ; 
and  when  this,  in  process  of  time,  began  to  be  neglected,  religion 
lost  ground  very  fast.  Variances,  religious  contentions,  and 
apostasy  from  the  Christian  faith,  with  floods  of  iniquity,  came  on 
apace  and  overflowed  and  corrupted  whole  churches,  nations,  and 
countries  May  we  not  therefore  hope,  that  reviving  a  prudent  and 
familiar,  instructive,  and  engaging  method  of  catechising  would  be 
one  good  mean,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  retrieve  the  lustre  and 
power  of  religion  again  in  our  Established  Church;  and  remove  the 
indefensible  reproach  and  scandal,  which  arise  from  the  gross  im- 
morality  and  ignorance  of  too  many  of  our  people  ?  Would  not  this 
way  of  teaching  be  as  likely  as  any  to  correct  or  reform  the  errors 
and  disorders,  the  irregularities  and  dissensions,  so  rife  among  us, 
and  win  the  people  to  become  more  duly  respectful  to  their  own 
ministers.  Eor  it  is  certain,  and  always  experienced  to  be  true  that 
„ood  people  will  love  their  pastors  who  affectionately  instruct  them, 
and  take  faithful  pains  for  their  souls.  It  is  in  this  way  the  people 
wfll  learn  to  be  dutiful  to  all  their  superiors,  more  conscientious  m 
all  relative  duties,  and  to  become  more  solid  and  settled  Christians, 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them,  as  all  Christians 
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ought  to  do,  who  would  not  be  ashamed  or  disappointed  of  their 
hope  at  last.  Is  it  possible,  that  any  clergyman,  who  has  a  true 
regard  and  love  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  the  souls  He  died  to 
save,  should  wilfully  neglect  so  beneficial  and  needful  a  duty  of  his 
function?  Let  us  often  remember  our  Saviour’s  questions,  “  Lovest 
thou  me?  feed  my  lambs.”  “Lovest  thou  me?  feed  my  sheep.’ 
To  feed  them  with  the  sincere  milk  of  God’s  word,  in  this  method  of 
teaching,  cannot  be  said  to  be  foreign  to  the  business  of  a  clergy¬ 
man.  It  is  very  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  several  expressions, 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  signifying  instruction,  do  imply 
catechetical  teaching,  as  many  of  our  annotators  expound  them.  Or 
is  there  any  thing  belonging  to  our  sacred  function  that  we  have 
greater  suffrages,  or  stronger  injunctions  for  the  performance  of, 
from  our  prelates,  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church,  than  the 
duty  of  catechising  ? 

Our  own  Church  has  provided  in  a  particular  manner  for  this,  by 
strictly  enjoining,  “  That  every  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  upon  every 
Sunday  and  lioly-day,  before  evening  prayer,  shall,  for  half-an-hour 
or  more,  examine  and  instruct  the  youths  and  ignorant  persons  in 
his  parish  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Articles  of  the  Belief, 
and  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer;  and  shall  diligently  hear,  instruct,  and 
teach  them  the  Catechism  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 
and  all  fathers,  mothers,  masters  and  mistresses,  shall  cause  their 
children,  servants,  and  apprentices,  which  have  not  learned  the 
catechism,  to  come  to  the  church  at  the  time  appointed,  obediently 
to  hear,  and  to  be  ordered  by  the  minister,  until  they  have  learned 
the  same.  And  if  any  minister  neglect  his  duty  herein,  let  him  be 
sharply  reproved  upon  the  first  complaint,  and  true  notice  thereof 
given  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary  of  the  place.  If,  after  submitting 
himself,  he  shall  wilfully  offend  therein  again,  let  him  be  suspended. 
If  so  the  third  time,  there  being  little  hope  that  he  will  be  therein  re¬ 
formed,  then  let  him  be  excommunicated;  and  so  remain  until  he  will 
be  reformed.  And  likewise  if  any  of  the  said  fathers,  mothers,  masters, 
or  mistresses,  children,  servants,  or  apprentices,  shall  neglect  their 
duties,  as,  the  one  sort  in  not  causing  them  to  come — and  the  other, 
in  refusing  to  learn,  as  aforesaid,  let  them  be  suspended  by  the 
ordinaries,  (if  they  be  not  children,)  and  if  they  so  persist  by  the 
space  of  a  month,  let  them  be  excommunicated.”  Gan.  lix. 

Can  any  one  that  despises  or  utterly  neglects  this  duty,  answer  it 
to  God  ?  Can  he  sleep,  live,  and  die  in  peace,  and  acquit  himself  of 
the  blood  of  them  that  perish  among  his  flock  for  lack  of  knowledge, 
and  from  being  reputed,  as  one  says,  the  worst  sort  of  murderer,  if 
any  of  them  die  and  perish  in  their  ignorance,  because  they  are  not 
duly  catechised  ? 

Archbishop  Usher  set  up  catechising  in  his  family,  and  had  it 
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constantly  performed ;  and  not  only  there,  but  urged  it  much  upon 
the  ministers  within  his  diocese,  giving  them  directions  for  the  best 
way  of  performing  it  with  success.  He  found  the  fruit  of  this  to  be 
very  great  and  pleasing,  even  among  the  ordinary  sort  of  people, 
upon  their  coming  to  receive  the  Lord’s  Supper;  because  they, 
bringing  in  their  names,  had  constantly  some  account  taken  of  their 
fitness,  which  was  found  to  be  considerable,  and  to  derive  itself  very 
much  from  frequent  catechising.  He  used  constantly  to  have  his 
own  family  this  way  instructed  every  Friday,  in  the  afternoon,  for 
a  full  hour  together ;  and  the  younger  sort  of  his  auditors  every 
Lord’s  Day,  before  the  evening  prayer  and  sermon.  He  found  cate¬ 
chising  an  excellent  way  to  build  up  souls  in  the  most  holy  faith , 
and  that  none  were  more  sound  and  serious  Christians  than  those 
who  were  well  instructed  in  these  fundamental  principles.  This  was 
the  way  reformation  was  advanced  in  Europe,  and  Christianity  in 
the  primitive  days ;  and  this  will  be  found  the  principal  way  to  keep 
them  alive,  to  maintain  their  vigour  and  flourish.  The  first  re¬ 
formers  from  the  Popish  defection  laboured  abundantly  m  this,  and 
saw  and  rejoiced  in  the  great  success  thereof:  It  is  affirmed  by 
Hegesippus,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  that,  by  virtue  of  catechis¬ 
ing  there  were  few  nations  in  the  world  (I  think  he  says,  none)  but 
what  received  an  alteration  in  their  heathenish  religion  within  forty 
years  after  the  Passion  of  Christ.  And  I  have  read  it  as  an  usual 
complaint  of  some  Jesuits,  that  they  found  there  was  but  little 
hope  of  bringing  back  to  the  Eomish  Church,  or  of  unsettling  or 
discomposing,  such  reformed  churches  as  were  constant  and  serious 


in  the  use  of  catechising. 

Indulge  me,  Sir,  with  leave  to  give  one  instance  more,  and  to 
carry  your  thoughts  by  a  very  easy  and  pertinent  transition  to  what 
the  (late)  Bishop  of  Salisbury  says  in  his  Pastoral  Care— viz.  “  Ihat 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  instruction  of  youth :  the  bare  say¬ 
ing  the  Catechism  by  rote  is  a  small  matter-it  is  necessary  to  make 
them  understand  the  weight  of  every  word  m  it ;  and  for  this  end, 
every  priest  that  minds  his  duty  will  find  that  no  part  of  it  is  so 
useful  to  his  people,  as  once  every  year  to  go  through  the  whole 
Church  Catechism,  word  by  word,  and  make  his  people  understand 
the  importance  of  every  tittle  in  it.  This  will  be  no  hard  labour  to 
himself;  for,  after  he  has  once  gathered  together  the  places  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  that  relate  to  every  Article,  and  formed  some  clear  illustrations 
and  easy  similes  to  make  it  understood,  his  catechetical  discourses, 
during  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  will  be  only  going  over  the  same 
matter  again  and  again ;  by  this  means  his  people  will  come  to  have 
all  this  by  heart-they  will  know  what  to  say  upon  it  at  home  to 
their  children ;  and  they  wifi  understand  all  his  sermons  the  better 
when  they  once  had  a  clear  notion  of  all  those  terms  that  must  run 
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through  them,  for  those  not  being  understood,  renders  them  unin¬ 
telligible.  A  discourse  of  this  sort  will  be  generally  of  much  greater 
edification  than  afternoon  sermons.  This  would  draw  an  assembly 
to  evening  prayers,  which  we  see  are  but  too  much  neglected,  when 
there  is  no  sort  of  discourse  or  sermon  accompanying  them.  And 
the  practising  of  this,  during  the  six  months  of  the  year  in  which 
the  days  are  long,  would  be  a  very  effectual  means,  both  to  instruct 
the  people,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  more  religious  observation  of  the 
Lord  s  day,  which  is  one  of  the  powerfullest  instruments  for  the 
carrying  on  and  advancing  of  religion  in  the  world. 

There  is  hardly  anything  that  men  of  any  sort  of  religion  have 
more  generally  agreed  in,  than  the  duty  of  catechising:  Young 
people  among  the  Mahometans  are  carefully  trained  up  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  Musselmen.  The  J ews  so  strictly  keep  up  catechetical 
teaching,  that  their  people  can  as  readily  answer  to  questions  about 
them  religion  as  to  their  own  names ;  and  when  at  a  certain  time 
they  neglected  catechising,  then  it  was  that  they  fell  into  number¬ 
less  evils  and  diversities  of  opinions,  sects,  and  divisions.  And  when 
the  Jesuits  can  get  but  footing  enough  to  catechise  the  people 
though  but  privately,  there  they  propagate  their  religion,  and  in¬ 
crease  their  numbers  very  fast,  as  it  is  too  deplorably  evident  in 
some  Protestant  Kingdoms  at  this  day.  And  do  not  ah  communi¬ 
ties  of  men  promote  their  principles,  and  the  number  of  their  prose¬ 
lytes,  m  the  same  manner?  Yor  is  it  any  injury  to  the  sacred  text 
to  understand  St.  Paul  to  say  (Gal.  vi.  6),  “Let  him  that  is  cate¬ 
chised  m  the  word  communicate  to  him  that  catechiseth  him  in  all 
good  things.” 

All  our  bishops  in  their  turn  have  strongly  exhorted  us  to  this 
duty  of  catechising ;  but  till  the  obstruction  be  removed,  it  wifi 
always  defeat  injunctions  about  it ;  that  which  letteth  will  let,  until 
it  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  A  clergyman  will  not  be  able,  however 
willing  and  desirous,  to  perform  his  duty,  unless  the  people  come  to 
be  catechised.  Though  he  may  use  all  possible  gentleness  and  in¬ 
gratiating  methods  to  prevail  with  them,  (roughness,  indeed,  would 
drive  them  away,)  and  though  he  may  engage  their  affections,  yet 
they  cannot  possibly  comply  with  his  desires,  so  long  as  they  have 
not  learned  the  Catechism  in  the  language  they  understand ;  and 
how  will  they  learn  it,  unless  they  are  taught  to  read  ?  For  this 
good  purpose,  Divine  Providence  most  kindly  influenced  the  minds 
of  charitable  people  to  set  up  Welsh  charity  schools  for  the  Welsh 
people  who  understand  no  other  language,  and  hitherto  to  support 
these  schools,  which,  as  in  preceding  years,  do  now  offer  their  ser 
vice  to  the  clergy,  who  desire  to  instruct  their  people  how  to  inherit 
eternal  life,  or  how  they  may  be  found  meet  when  they  die  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  suggested,  that  it  were  better  to  set  up  Charity 
Schools  for  the  Welsh  people  in  the  English  language  ;  which,  to  be 
sure,  will  be  altogether  as  edifying  as  preaching  English  sermons  to 
Welsh  congregations,  that  understand  no  tongue  but  their  own. 
Shall  we  be  more  concerned  for  the  propagation  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  than  the  salvation  of  our  people  ?  Alas  !  Sir,  must  they  not 
be  taught  in  the  things  which  concern  their  salvation,  till  they  be 
instructed  in  a  language  they  do  not  as  yet  understand?  This  would 
be  harder  treatment  than  the  common  people  meet  with  in  Popish 
countries,  who,  though  they  have  not  the  prayers,  yet  are  favoured 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Church  in  their  own  language.  Most 
of  the  Welsh  poor,  particularly  the  elderly  people  among  us,  will 
find  it  impossible  to  learn  English ;  and  very  many  that  have  been 
three  or  four  years  in  an  English  school  could  hardly  be  taught  to 
read  perfectly,  and  could  learn  no  more  of  the  language  than  to 
speak  a  little  broken  English  about  their  common  affairs,  but  were 
altogether  unable  to  understand  English  books  or  sermons,  and 
other  religious  instructions  ;  whereas  they  may  be  taught  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion,  and  not  only  to  read,  but  likewise  to  understand 
what  they  read,  in  their  own  British  language,  in  three  or  four 
months,  or  sooner.  Such  as  are  able  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
the  English  tongue  may  apply  themselves,  as  some  have  done,  to 
learn  it.  The  Welsh  Charity  Schools  are  not  in  the  least  a  hin¬ 
drance,  but  rather  a  help  to  it :  for  if  they  learn  their  own  language 
first,  as  all  nations  in  the  world  do,  they  will  find  the  difficulty  less 
to  learn  another  afterwards :  to  proceed  from  the  easier  task  to  a 
harder,  is  the  most  natural  method.  This  objection  has  been  already 
very  fully  answered  in  the  yearly  accounts  of  these  schools,  to  which 
I  must  refer  you ;  and,  therefore,  I  need  say  no  more  than  this, 
that  Welsh  Charity  Schools  are  only  for  the  Welsh  poor  people, 
that  neither  do  nor  can  understand  any  other  language.  To  give 
them  English  schools,  must  be  the  same  as  setting  up  French  charity 
schools  for  the  poor  in  England.  It  is  absurd,  in  the  very  reason 
and  nature  of  the  thing,  to  set  about  instructing  the  people  in  reli¬ 
gion  in  any  other  language  but  such  as  they  understand. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Gbiffith  Jones. 

Llandowror,  December  24,  1744. 

The  Circulating  Schools  of  Griffith  Jones  amounted,  in 
1746,  to  116,  with  5635  scholars;  in  1754,  to  149,  with 
6018  scholars;  and  in  1760,  to  215,  with  8687  scholars, 
which  were  thus  distributed — 
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Schools. 

Scholars. 

Anglesey . 

25  — 

1023 

Breconshire . 

4  — 

196 

Cardiganshire . 

20  — 

1153 

Carmarthenshire . 

54  — 

2410 

Carnarvonshire . 

27  — 

981 

Denbighshire . 

8  — 

307 

Glamorganshire . 

25  — 

872 

Merioneth . 

15  — 

508 

Montgomery . 

12  — 

339 

Monmouthshire . 

2  — 

61  * 

Pembroke . 

23  — 

837 

215 

8687 

In  one  of  the  yearly  reports, 

addressed  to 

those  who 

supplied  him  with  funds,  he  says— 

It  may  give  you  satisfaction  to  be  assured,  that  no  possible  care 
is  wanting  to  improve  your  charities,  and  to  lay  them  out  with  the 
utmost  frugality.  Indeed,  if  they  were  not  well  husbanded,  there 
would  be  a  great  deficiency,  considering  the  extensiveness  of  the 
undertaking ;  and  therefore,  when  a  school  is  desired,  no  pompous 
or  costly  building  is  thought  of  to  teach  the  poor  scholars  in,  but  a 
church  or  chapel,  or  untenanted  house,  for  so  long  a  time  as  we  can 
afford,  or  judge  necessary,  and  then  the  school  is  to  remove,  or  cir¬ 
culate  to  other  places,  for  the  benefit  of  others  that  desire  it. 
No  money  is  expended  on  anything  in  this  work  but  what  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  ;  it  is  all  laid  out  for  books  and  teaching  the  poor, 
and  in  bestowing  small  gratuities  on  some  pious  poor  clergymen, 
and  other  qualified  persons,  who  are  wanted  in  some  places  to  see 
that  the  masters  behave  regidarly,  and  that  their  scholars  are  duly 
and  diligently  taught  and  catechised.  Notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  now  greatly  heightened  by  the  present  necessity  of  giving 
great  numbers  of  books  to  the  poor,  yet  we  may  still  affirm,  that 
about  six  poor  people  are  taught  for  twenty  shillings.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  hope,  that  every  grain  of  the  good  seed  of  your 
charity,  sown  in  this  way,  may  be  as  likely,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  produce  its  salutary  fruits,  as  in  any  method  we  know  of. 

At  the  death  of  Griffith  Jones,  in  1761,  the  schools 
had  increased  to  218;  the  number  of  persons  who  had 
been  taught  to  read  amounted  to  10,000  in  a  single  year ; 
and  150,212  persons  had  been  taught,  in  twenty-four 
years,  to  read  the  Welsh  Bible,  comprising  all  ages,  from 
six  years  to  above  seventy. 
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Few  men  have  conferred  greater  benefits  on  their  country 
than  Wales  derived  from  the  labours  of  the  good  Vicar  of 
Llandowror,  and  to  him  it  was  in  great  part  owing,  that  the 
Bible  has  been  so  generally  found  and  read  in  the  Welsh 
cottage.  Not  only  was  he  enabled,  by  bis  own  self-denial 
and  the  charity  of  others,  to  achieve  this  large  amount  of 
good  in  his  lifetime ;  but,  at  his  death,  he  left  in  the  hands  of 
his  friend,  Madam  Be  van,  upwards  of  7000/.,  to  be  applied 
by  her  for  the  same  objects :  and  that  lady,  who  died  in 
1779,  gave  the  books  and  estate  of  the  late  Griffith  Jones, 
and  also  the  residue  of  her  own  estate,  for  the  use  of  the 
Welsh  Circulating  Charity  Schools,  so  long  as  the  same 
should  continue,  and  for  the  increase  and  improvement  of 
Christian  knowledge.  One  of  the  trustees  of  the  will  of 
Madam  Bevan  possessed  herself  of  the  property  thus  be¬ 
queathed,  and,  having  refused  to  apply  it  for  the  charitable 
purposes  directed  by  the  will,  the  schools  were  closed  for 
many  years,  pending  an  information  by  the  Attorney- 
General  :  and  the  charity  only  came  again  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  1809,  since  which  time  it  has  been  managed  under 
a  scheme  embodied  in  an  order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
made  the  11th  July,  1807,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal  regulations : — 

That  the  trustees  of  the  charity  appoint  schoolmasters  of  compe¬ 
tent  abilities  and  good  character,  (members  of  the  Established 
Church,)  who,  being  approved  of  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or 
by  some  two  or  more  clergymen  named  by  him,  shall  receive  salaries 
not  exceeding  71.  10s.  a  quarter ;  but  no  person  shall  be  appointed 
a  schoolmaster  without  conforming  himself  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity. 

That  the  trustees  appoint  schools  at  such  towns,  villages,  and 
places,  within  the  Principality  of  Wales,  as,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  bishop  or  such  clergymen,  they  shall  deem  convenient. 

That  each  of  such  schools  be  continued  in  the  same  place  for  such 
term  as  shall  be  expressed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  such 
clergymen. 

That  the  duty  of  the  schoolmaster  shall  consist  in  teaching  the 
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children,  both  male  and  female,  of  poor  indigent  persons  to  read, 
in  making  them  learn  by  heart  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the 
Commandments,  and  the  Church  Catechism ;  and  in  going  with 
and  attending  such  children  to  the  parish  church  on  the  Lord’s  Lay, 
and  as  often  on  other  days,  when  Divine  Service  shall  be  performed, 
as  may  be  convenient. 

That  the  trustees  appoint  two  fit  and  discreet  members  of  the 
Church,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  at  a  salary 
not  exceeding  30/.  a  year  for  each,  to  be  visitors  of  the  schools,  who 
shall  visit  and  inspect  every  school  in  their  district  once  in  six 
months,  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  schools  to  the  trustees  and 
the  bishop. 

That  the  trustees  meet  yearly  in  the  town  of  Cardigan,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Autumn  Great  Sessions  for  that  county,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  general  state  and  concerns  of  the  charity. 

The  fund  now  consists  of  31,486/.  12s.  2 d.  three  per 
cent,  consols,  producing  a  yearly  income  of  944/.  12s.; 
which  has  been  hitherto  employed  in  supporting  a  school 
at  Newport,  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  the  schoolmasters 
employed  by  the  trustees  receive  what  is  called  training ; 
in  small  stipends  to  three  visitors  of  the  Circulating 
Schools ;  and  in  salaries  of  20/.  and  25/.  a  year  to  a  certain 
number  of  masters. 

When  Thomas  Charles  began  his  ministry  as  an  itine¬ 
rant  preacher  amongst  the  Welsh  Methodists,  in  1785,  the 
Circulating  Schools  which  had  been  supported  first  by 
Griffith  Jones,  and  then  by  Madam  Bevan,  were  closed 
and  the  people  were  deprived  of  a  means  of  school  in¬ 
struction  which  they  had  long  enjoyed.  The  course  taken 
by  Charles  to  supply  the  -want  thus  occasioned  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  two  letters  written  by  him,  in  1811,  to  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Gaelic  Society,  then  in  the  progress 
of  formation. 

Soon  after  I  assumed  the  care  of  the  parish,  I  attempted  to  in¬ 
struct  the  rising  generation,  by  catechising  them  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  but  their  not  being  able  to  read  I  found  to  be  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  my  work.  This  induced  me  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  soon  found  the 
poor  people  to  be,  in  general,  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance.  Two 
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or  three  of  the  children  of  the  wealthiest  were  sent  to  the  next 
town  to  learn  English,  and  this  was  all :  the  generality  were  left 
totally  destitute  of  any  instruction.  As  Mr.  Jones’  schools  had 
ceased  to  circulate,  no  relief  could  he  obtained  from  that  quarter.  A 
thought  occurred  to  my  anxious  mind,  for  so  it  really  was,  that  by 
the  charitable  assistance  of  some  friends  I  might  be  able  to  obtain 
means  of  employing  a  teacher,  and  to  remove  him  from  one 
place  to  another,  to  instruct  the  poor  ignorant  people.  When  I  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  pecuniary  aid,  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  proper  person  to  teach  occurred.  This  difficulty  was  removed  by 
instructing  a  poor  man  myself,  and  employing  him  at  first  near  me, 
that  his  school  might  be,  in  a  manner,  under  my  constant  inspection. 
The  next  difficulty  was,  to  obtain  proper  elementary  books.  In  this 
point,  Mr.  Jones’  schools  were  very  deficient,  as  the  books  used  in 
his  schools  were  little  better  than  the  English  battledores,  and  very 
ill  calculated  to  forward  the  children  in  their  learning.  This  obstruc¬ 
tion  also  was  gradually  surmounted.  I  composed  three  elementary 
books,  besides  two  catechisms,  which  are  now  used  in  all  our  schools, 
and  very  essentially  assist  the  progress  of  the  children.*  My  teachers, 
as  my  funds  increased,  multiplied  gradually  from  one  to  twenty ; 
but  of  late  the  number  has  decreased,  as  the  necessity  of  the  week¬ 
day  schools  is  superseded  by  the  increase  of  Sunday-schools,  and  my 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  extension  of  those  as  widely  as  possible. 
The  Circulating  Day-schools  have  been  the  principal  means  of  erect¬ 
ing  Sunday-schools,  for,  without  the  former,  the  state  of  the  country 
was  such,  that  we  could  not  obtain  teachers  to  carry  on  the  latter ; 
besides,  Sunday-schools  were  set  up  in  every  place  where  the  day- 
schools  had  been.  My  mode  of  conducting  the  schools  has  been  as 
follows  : — My  first  and  greatest  care  has  been  in  the  appointment  of 
proper  teachers.  They  are  all  poor  persons,  as  my  wages  are  but 
small ;  besides,  a  poor  person  can  assimilate  himself  to  the  habits 
and  mode  of  living  among  the  poor,  as  it  is  his  own  way  of  living. 
It  is  requisite  he  should  be  a  person  of  moderate  abilities,  but,  above 
all,  that  he  be  truly  pious,  moral,  decent,  humble,  and  engaging  in 


*  Griffith  Jones  published,  both  in  Welsh  and  English,  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  Catechism,  divided  into  the  following  parts  : — 
The  Christian  Covenant.  (Baptism.) 

The  Christian  Creed. 

The  Christian  Duty.  (The  Commandments.) 

The  Christian  Prayer. 

The  Christian  Sacraments. 

These  are  still  found  in  many  schools  of  Wales,  where  they  have 
proved  extensively  useful. 
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his  whole  deportment — not  captious,  not  disputatious,  not  conceited, 
no  idle  saunterer,  no  tatler,  nor  given  to  the  indulgence  of  any  idle 
habits.  My  care  has  been  abundantly  repaid,  for  my  teachers,  in 
general,  are  as  anxious  as  myself  in  the  success  of  the  work,  and  the 
eternal  welfare  of  those  they  are  employed  to  instruct  in  their  most 
important  concerns.  In  introducing  the  school  into  a  place,  I  pay  a 
previous  visit  there :  after  conversing  a  little  with  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants  on  the  subject,  I  convene  the  inhabitants  together, 
after  having  sent  a  previous  message  to  them,  intimating  my  inten¬ 
tion  of  visiting  them,  and  specifying  the  time  of  my  coming.  When 
convened  together,  I  publicly  address  them  on  the  vast  importance 
of  having  their  children  taught  to  read  the  Word  of  God ;  and  after¬ 
wards  I  inform  them  of  my  intention  of  sending  a  teacher,  to  assist 
in  instructing  their  children,  and  also  grown-up  people  who  cannot 
read,  who  will  attend  him  on  Sundays,  and  as  many  nights  in  the 
week  as  they  please.  I  conclude,  by  exhorting  the  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  the  school.  I  converse  familiarly  afterwards  with 
the  parents,  and  promise  to  assist  them  with  books,  if  they  shoidd 
be  too  poor  to  buy  any.  I  take  kind  notices  of  the  children  also  ; 
and  thus,  in  general,  we  are  kind  friends  ever  after  the  first  inter¬ 
view.  The  teacher  is  to  take  no  entrance-money ;  is  charged  not  to 
encroach  upon  them,  and  intrude  upon  them,  unless  particularly  in¬ 
vited  into  their  houses ;  and  then  he  is  charged  to  have  family- 
prayers  night  and  morning  wherever  he  goes  to  reside  for  a  night, 
to  introduce  conversations  respecting  his  own  work,  and  not  indulge 
himself  with  them  in  vain,  idle  talk ;  that  in  him  they  may  see  how 
a  Christian  fives,  and  how  they  ought  to  live.  His  time  is  entirely 
at  my  command,  and  to  be  devoted  wholly  to  the  work ;  he  is  engaged 
in  the  evening  as  well  as  through  the  day,  and  that  every  day.  Before 
the  school  is  removed  I  go  there  twice,  if  possible,  and  examine  the 
children  publicly;  these  public  examinations  and  catechisings  I  have 
found  most  profitable  to  the  parents  and  grown-up  people.  I  have 
often  seen  them  exceedingly  affected  by  the  intelligent  and  proper 
responses  of  the  children.  Before  I  leave  them,  I  exhort  them  to 
prevent  the  children  from  forgetting  what  they  have  learned ;  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  progress  in  learning,  now  they  have  happily  begun,  and 
this  they  generally  comply  with.  At  first,  the  strong  prejudice 
which  universally  prevailed  against  teaching  them  to  read  Welsh 
first,  and  the  idea  assumed,  that  they  could  not  learn  English  so 
well  if  previously  instructed  in  the  Welsh  language— this,  I  say, 
proved  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  parents  to  send  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  Welsh  schools  ;  together  with  another  conceit  they  had 
— that  if  they  could  read  Enghsh,  they  would  soon  learn  of  them¬ 
selves  to  read  Welsh;  but  now,  these  idle  and  groundless  conceits 
are  universally  scouted.  This  change  has  been  produced,  not  so 
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much  by  disputing  as  by  tbe  evident  salutary  effects  of  tbe  schools, 
the  great  delight  with  which  the  children  attended  them,  and  the 
great  progress  they  made  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The 
school  continues  usually  at  one  time  in  the  same  place  six  or  nine 
months,  which  depends  on  local  circumstances — the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  progress  which  the  children  make. 

As  to  the  expediency  of  teaching  young  people,  in  the  first  place, 
to  read  the  language  they  generally  speak  and  best  understand,  if 
imparting  religious  knowledge  is  our  primary  object,  as  it  most  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  be,  in  instructing  immortal  beings,  it  needs  no  proof, 
for  it  is  self-evident.  However,  I  beg  your  attention  for  a  moment 
to  the  following  particulars,  making  no  apology  for  the  great  length 
of  this  letter,  as  you  desired  me  to  be  particular.  1st.  The  time  ne¬ 
cessary  to  teach  them  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  vernacular  language, 
is  so  short,  not  exceeding  six  months  in  general,  that  it  is  a  great 
pity  not  to  give  them  the  key  immediately  which  unlocks  all  the 
doors,  and  lays  open  all  the  Divine  treasures  before  them.  Teaching 
them  English  requires  two  or  three  years’  time,  during  which  long 
period  they  are  concerned  only  about  dry  terms,  without  receiving 
one  idea  for  their  improvement.  2nd.  Welsh  words  convey  ideas  to 
their  infant  minds  as  soon  as  they  can  read  them,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  they  are  taught  to  read  a  language  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  3rd.  When  they  can  read  Welsh,  Scripture  terms  become  in¬ 
telligible  and  familiar  to  them,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  understand 
the  discourses  delivered  in  that  language  (the  language  in  general 
preached  through  the  Principality),  which,  of  course,  must  prove 
more  profitable  than  if  they  could  not  read  at  all,  or  read  only  the 
English  language.  Previous  instruction  in  their  native  tongue  helps 
them  to  learn  English  much  sooner,  instead  of  proving  in  any  de¬ 
gree  an  inconvenience.  This  I  have  had  repeated  proofs  of,  and 
can  confidently  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  I  took  this  method  of  in¬ 
structing  my  own  children,  with  the  view  of  convincing  the  country 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  general  notion  which  prevailed  to  the  contrary ; 
and  I  have  persuaded  others  to  follow  my  plan,  which,  without  one 
exception,  has  proved  the  truth  of  what  I  conceived  to  be  really  the 
case.  4th.  Having  acquired  new  ideas  by  reading  a  language  they 
understand,  excitement  is  naturally  produced  to  seek  for  knowledge; 
and  as  our  ancient  language  is  very  deficient  in  the  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  there  being  few  useful  books  printed  in  it,  a  desire  to  learn 
English,  yea,  and  other  languages  also,  is  excited,  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  their  stock  of  ideas,  and  adding  to  their  fund  of  know¬ 
ledge.  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  that  there  are  twenty  to  one 
who  can  now  read  English,  to  what  could  when  the  Welsh  was  en¬ 
tirely  neglected.  The  knowledge  of  the  English  is  become  necessary, 
from  the  treasures  contained  in  it.  English  books  are  now  generally 
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called  for ;  there  are  now  a  hundred  hooks,  I  am  sure,  for  every  one 
that  was  in  the  country,  when  I  removed  from  England,  and  first 
became  a  resident  of  these  parts.  English  schools  are  everywhere 
called  for,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  send  young  men  to  English 
schools  to  be  trained  up  for  English  teachers,  that  I  might  be  able, 
in  some  degree,  to  answer  the  general  demand  for  them.  In  short, 
the  whole  country  is  in  a  manner  emerging  from  a  state  of  great 
ignorance  and  ferocious  barbarity  to  civilization  and  piety,  and  that 
principally  by  means  of  the  Welsh  schools.  Bibles  without  end 
are  called  for,  and  read  diligently,  learned  out  by  heart,  and  searched 
into  with  unwearied  assiduity  and  care.  Instead  of  vain  amusements 
— dancing,  card-playing,  interludes,  quarrelling,  and  barbarous  and 
most  cruel  fightings,  we  have  now  prayer-meetings ;  our  congrega¬ 
tions  are  crowded,  and  public  catechising  is  become  pleasant,  familiar, 
and  profitable.  One  great  means  of  this  blessed  change  has  been  the 
Welsh  schools.  5th.  By  teaching  the  Welsh  first,  we  prove  to  them 
that  we  are  principally  concerned  about  their  souls,  and  thereby  na¬ 
turally  impress  their  minds  with  the  vast  importance  of  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  in  which  the  way  of  salvation,  our 
duty  to  God  and  man,  is  revealed ;  whereas  that  most  important 
point  is  totally  out  of  sight  by  teaching  them  English,  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  English  is  connected  only  with  their  temporal  con¬ 
cerns,  and  which  they  may  never  want,  as  the  majority  die  in  infancy. 
In  my  opinion,  in  the  education  of  children,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  in  the  first  place,  to  impress  their  minds  with  a  sense  that 
they  are  candidates  for  another  world,  and  that  the  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  their  eternal  felicity  there  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
to  them  than  the  little  concerns  which  belong  to  our  short  existence. 
The  neglect  of  this  is,  I  apprehend,  a  very  great  defect  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children. 

I  have  of  late  turned  my  attention  more  than  ever  to  the  aged 
illiterate  people  in  our  country.  On  minute  inquiries,  I  find  there 
are  very  many  who  cannot  read,  and,  of  course,  are  very  ignorant ; 
though  I  had  before  given  general  exhortations  on  that  head,  and 
invited  them  to  attend  the  schools,  but  with  very  little  success.  At 
last,  I  determined  to  try  what  effect  a  school  exclusively  for  them¬ 
selves  would  have.  I  fixed  upon  a  district  where  I  had  been  in¬ 
formed  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  above  fifty  years  of  age  could 
not  read,  and  I  prevailed  on  a  friend  to  promise  to  attend  to  teach 
them.  I  went  there,  after  a  previous  publication  being  given  of 
my  coming — published  the  school,  and  exhorted  them  all  to  attend. 
My  friend  went  there,  and  eighteen  attended  the  first  Sunday.  He 
found  them  in  a  state  of  most  deplorable  ignorance.  By  condescen¬ 
sion,  patience,  and  kindness,  he  soon  engaged  them  to  learn,  and 
their  desire  for  learning  soon  became  as  great  as  any  we  have  seen 
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among  the  young  people.  They  had  their  little  elementary  books 
with  them  whilst  at  work,  and  met  in  the  evenings,  of  their  own 
accord,  to  teach  one  another.  Their  school  is  now  increased  to 
eighty  persons,  and  some  of  them  read  their  Testaments,  though  it 
is  not  three  months  since  the  school  commenced.  Children  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  this  school,  but  we  have  another  school  for  them.  The 
rumour  of  the  success  of  this  school  has  spread  abroad,  and  has 
greatly  removed  the  discouragement  which  old  people  felt  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  learn,  from  the  general  persuasion  that  they  could  not 
learn  at  their  age.  This  has  been  practically  proved  to  be  false, 
for  old  persons  of  seventy-five  years  of  age  had  learnt  to  read  in 
this  school,  to  their  great  joy. 

Sunday-schools,  as  a  means  not  only  of  conveying  re¬ 
ligious  knowledge,  hut  also  of  teaching  the  scholars  to 
read,  originated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
About  1781,  Mr.  Raikes,  a  printer  at  Gloucester,  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Stock,  head  master  of  the  cathedral  school  in 
that  city,  with  other  benevolent  persons,  agreed  to  give  poor 
children  religious  instruction  in  their  own  houses  before  the 
time  of  Church  service ;  and  the  practice  soon  attracted 
public  attention,  and  was  recommended  for  the  adoption  of 
the  clergy  by  several  of  the  bishops,  one  of  whom  (Bishop 
Barrington),  in  1785,  published  spelling-books  for  the 
use  of  Sunday-schools,  and  drew  up  rules  for  their  ma¬ 
nagement.  No  one,  however,  contributed  so  much  to 
their  extension  as  Mrs.  Trimmer,  who  compiled  se¬ 
veral  works  on  education,  which  were  printed  by  Mr. 
Raikes,  for  the  use  of  Sunday  schools,  and  who  stated 
that,  in  1792,  there  were  500,000  children  in  regular  at¬ 
tendance  on  Sunday-school  teaching.  These  schools, 
which  were  introduced  into  Wales  by  Thomas  Charles, 
about  1785,  have  exercised  a  very  important  influence  on 
the  numbers  and  position  of  the  Welsh  or  Calvinistic 
Methodist  connexion  ;  and  one  of  the  conditions  on 
which  daily  instruction  was  given  in  their  schools  secured 
the  attendance,  as  teachers  on  Sunday,  of  the  learners 
during  the  week. 
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Amongst  the  school  regulations  of  the  Welsh  Methodists, 
framed  by  Charles,  are  found  the  following  rules : — 

Public  intimation  being  previously  given  when  a  school  com¬ 
mences,  the  inhabitants  shall  be  informed  that  it  will  continue  only 
for  a  limited  period,  (not  less  than  six,  nor  exceeding  eighteen 
months,)  during  which  time  the  schoolmaster  shall  teach  those 
children  to  read,  gratis,  who  attend  well,  or  the  children  whose 
parents  engage  to  secure  and  promote  their  regular  attendance. 

When  a  Circulating  School  is  established  in  any  quarter,  another 
school  shall  be  advertised,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  important  pur¬ 
pose  of  teaching  grown-up  people,  or  such  as  may  be  unable  to  at¬ 
tend,  owing  to  their  avocations  or  service,  through  the  day  or 
through  the  week.  This  school  shall  be  kept  at  a  convenient  hour 
on  the  Sabbath,  or  in  the  evening  of  week-days,  or  both ;  and  the 
presence  of  those  inhabitants  who  can  read  shall  be  requested  at 
such  times,  to  give  any  assistance  in  their  power,  under  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Iu  the  instructions  issued  from  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  on  the  1st  October,  1846,  to  the  gentlemen 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  Wales, 
are  contained  the  following  passages  : — 

Numerous  Sunday-schools  have  been  established  in  Whies,  and 
them  character  and  tendencies  should  not  be  overlooked  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  estimate  the  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  The 
Sunday-school  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable,  because 
the  most  general,  spontaneous  effort  of  the  zeal  of  Christian  congre¬ 
gations  for  education.  Its  origin,  organization,  and  tendencies,  are 
purely  religious.  The  amount  of  secular  instruction  communicated 
is  generally  limited  to  the  art  of  reading :  while,  therefore,  you 
avail  yourself  of  any  opportunity  afforded  you  to  enter  such  schools, 
you  will  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  schools  of  religion,  and  that  the 
respect  which  is  due  from  you,  as  an  officer  of  the  Government,  for 
the  liberty  which  religious  communities  enjoy,  should  render  you 
exceedingly  careful  that  you  in  no  degree  infringe  the  civil  privi¬ 
leges  of  religious  congregations,  either  while  in  the  school,  or  by 
the  use  you  make  of  the  information  you  may  be  permitted  to  ac¬ 
quire. 

To  regard  the  Sunday-school  as  anything  more  than  the 
adaptation  to  modern  exigences  of  that  provision  for  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  which  has  been  ever  made  by  all  Christian 
Churches,  would  be  a  mistaken  view  of  those  establish- 
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ments.  The  efforts  and  zeal  of  Christian  Churches  to 
provide  religious  instruction  for  their  members,  whether 
children  or  adults,  are  not  the  product  of  modern  times, 
nor  are  they  represented,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  by 
the  modern  Sunday-school.  Before  the  art  of  printing 
was  known,  the  Eastern  andWestern  Churches  employed, 
in  the  work  of  Christian  teaching,  what  were  then  the 
best  substitutes  for  printed  books — namely,  painting  and 
sculpture ;  and,  although  the  picture  and  the  statue  have 
been  abused  to  superstitious  uses,  they  supplied  those 
visible  representations  by  which  alone  the  Scripture  nar¬ 
rative  could  be  vividly  presented  to  unlettered  minds.  '* 
Our  own  Church,  at  the  instant  of  baptism,  required  of 
the  godfathers  and  godmothers  that  the  child  should  be 
instructed  in  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Command¬ 
ments,  and  the  Church  Catechism;  whilst  she  commanded 
every  minister,  on  every  Sunday,  to  examine  and  instruct 
the  young  and  ignorant  persons  of  his  parish  in  the  most 
holy  doctrines  of  their  religion.  She,  too,  withheld  the 
rite  of  confirmation  from  such  as  were  not  competently 
instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  Christian  covenant  en¬ 
tered  into  for  each  child  at  his  baptism,  and  of  the 
Christian  duties  which,  in  confirmation,  he  must  per¬ 
sonally  undertake  ;  and  imposed  on  each  one  of  her 

*  The  Biblia  Pauperum,  published,  as  is  believed,  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  which  is  a  manual  of  the  Bible,  consists  of 
forty  plates,  printed  from  wooden  blocks,  surrounded  by  extracts 
and  sentences  of  Scripture  analogous  to  the  figures  or  objects  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  plates.  On  each  page  are  contained  four  portraits, 
intended  for  prophets  and  other  holy  men,  who  are  placed  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  whilst  the  middle  of  the  page  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  in  each  of  which  is  found  a  subject  the  central  one, 
selected  from  the  New  Testament,  presenting  a  pattern  for  imita¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  others,  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  exhibiting  ex¬ 
amples  to  deter — all  the  lessons  in  one  page  being  devoted  to  enforce 
some  one  duty,  or  to  inculcate  resistance  to  some  one  sinful  in¬ 
clination. 
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ministers  the  obligation  to  prepare  for  confirmation 
every  member  of  bis  congregation.  The  Church,  too, 
commanded  all  schoolmasters,  as  often  as  any  sermon 
should  be  preached  on  holy  and  festival  days,  to  bring 
their  scholars  to  the  parish  church,  and  to  examine  them 
at  convenient  times  after  their  return,  to  see  what  they 
had  borne  away  of  the  sermon — and  upon  other  days, 
and  at  other  times,  to  train  them  up  in  such  sentences 
of  Holy  Scripture  as  should  be  most  expedient  to  in¬ 
cline  them  to  all  godliness.  The  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  the  National  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  our  grammar-schools,  our  colleges,  and 
our  universities,  are  monuments  of  the  spontaneous  efforts 
and  zeal  for  education  of  Christian  communities  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  in  the  appropriate  sense  of  that  term,  so  often 
misapplied ;  considered,  as  education  ever  should  be,  as 
the  fitting  preparation  of  responsible  agents  for  the  trials 
and  duties  of  life,  by  means  suitable  to  their  respective 
conditions. 

In  a  recent  pamphlet,  which  is  called  The  School,  in  its 
relations  to  the  State ,  the  Church,  and  the  Congregation,  and 
which  is  attributed  to  an  official  source,  statements  are 
found  which  evince  an  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  past 
exertions,  successfully  made,  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  poor,  by  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  the  following- 
passages  require  some  notice,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  past 
history  of  elementary  education. 

The  education  of  the  working  classes  had  not  been  regarded  as  of 
national  importance  in  England  until  this  century. 

Until  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  was  not  practically  deemed 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  uni¬ 
versally  accessible  to  the  poor ;  much  less  was  any  strong  conviction 
entertained  that,  to  promote  the  vital  efficacy  of  Christianity  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  was  de- 
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sirable,  at  least  so  far  as  to  enable  tbe  common  people  to  read  the 
Scriptures  with  understanding,  and  to  listen  to  tbeir  spiritual 
teachers  with  profit. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  Church  and  the  religious 
congregations  of  England  took  the  first  step  towards  a  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  by  the  creation  of  Sunday-schools. 
These  important  institutions  were  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the 
zeal  of  religious  communities  for  the  diffusion  of  Scriptural  know¬ 
ledge,  and  were  the^rst  advance  towards  the  cardinal  idea,  that  the 
school  is  an  inseparable  element  of  the  organization  of  a  Christian 
congregation.  The  type  of  this  school  has,  to  a  great  extent,  pre¬ 
determined  the  constitution  of  the  daily  school,  and  provided  the 
fabric  which,  by  a  natural  transition,  may  be  employed  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  elementary  instruction,  tending, 
in  harmony  with  the  Sunday-schools,  to  complete  the  work  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  which  has  been  so  auspiciously  commenced.  As  the 
modern  day-schools  for  the  poor  were  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
Sunday-schools,  the  objects  of  elementary  instruction  received,  at 
first,  little  extension.  JSTo  experience  existed  to  determine  in  what 
way  the  highest  aims  of  education  might  be  most  certainly  at¬ 
tained. 

Had  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  these 
extracts  are  taken  complained  of  the  frequent  neglect  of 
the  provision  made  by  the  Church,  or  of  its  inadequacy 
to  supply  the  wants  of  a  population  which  had  multiplied 
itself  with  unexampled  rapidity — such  representations 
would  have  provoked  no  contradiction.  To  assert,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  until  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  was  not 
practically  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  should  be  universally  accessible  to  the 
poor,  and  that  the  first  step  towards  the  education  of  the 
poor  was  taken  by  the  Church  and  the  religious  congre¬ 
gations  of  England  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
consisted  in  the  creation  of  Sunday-schools,  is  to  evince 
a  remarkable  ignorance  of,  or  an  uncommon  insensibility 
to,  the  past  efforts  of  good  men  for  the  Christian  education 
of  the  poor.  Such  statements  as  have  been  quoted  would 
be  most  inaccurate,  did  no  other  monument  exist  than 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  of  the 
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labours  of  religious  men  to  make  the  Holy  Scriptures 
universally  accessible  to  the  poor,  and  to  provide  such  an 
education  for  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  as  would 
enable  the  common  people  to  read  the  Scriptures  with 
understanding,  and  to  listen  to  their  spiritual  teachers 
with  profit.  The  authoritative  commands  of  the  Church 
to  her  ministers,  not  only  to  instruct,  but  to  examine, 
every  child  in  the  holy  doctrines  of  religion,  afford  the 
most  obvious  and  urgent  proof  of  the  importance  attached 
by  hei  rulers  to  the  careful  instruction  of  the  young,  by 
that  most  effectual  of  all  methods,  catechetical  teaching. 
That  which  peculiarly  characterizes  the  modern  Sunday- 
school  is  the  mechanical  employment  by  unlettered  minds, 
on  the  Lord’s  Day,  of  the  time  which,  instead  of  being 
devoted  to  learning  to  spell  and  to  read,  is  needed  for 
appropriate  religious  instruction.  Such  mechanical  em¬ 
ployment  is  often,  however,  the  necessary  result  of  the 
condition  of  the  manual  labourer,  who,  engaged  in  con¬ 
stant  toil  every  working  day,  is  deprived,  in  practice,  of 
those  holidays  which,  by  the  wise  policy  of  our  Church 
lefoimers,  were  retained  in  the  calendar,  and  whose  little 
ones  are  not  unfrequently  devoted  to  daily  toil  before 
they  have  received  any  school  instruction.  Amidst  these 
evils  of  our  social  condition,  the  intercourse  of  employers 
and  employed,  the  teachers  and  the  taught,  in  the  sacred 
work  of  Christian  teaching  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  has  pro¬ 
duced  feelings  of  affectionate  sympathy  between  classes, 
which  would  otherwise  rarely  if  ever  meet;  and,  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  rich  and  the  poor  better  known  to  each  other,  has 
removed  prejudices  by  which  each  was  misled,  engendered 
feelings  of  mutual  respect,  and  promoted  the  interests  of 
morality  and  public  order.  By  Griffith  Jones,  the  Sunday 
was  employed  in  a  catechetical  examination  of  the  young, 
in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  publicly  in  the 
church,  and  before  the  congregation ;  and  for  the  fitting 
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reception  of  the  instruction  there  given,  and  the  reveren¬ 
tial  participation  in  the  religious  worship  there  offered, 
the  schools  of  piety  afforded  the  week-day  preparation. 
In  them,  the  poor  were  taught  to  read,  and  to  make  the 
responses  in  public  worship  with  intelligence  ;  were  en¬ 
abled  to  understand  the  liturgy  and  prayers,  for  which  a 
certain  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  culture  is  necessary ; 
and  were  made  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  that 
Church  into  which  they  had  been  admitted  by  baptism, 
and  the  duties  of  that  Christian  life  which  was  then  begun. 
Although,  however,  the  first  step  towards  a  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  was  not  delayed  until  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  yet  a  very  remarkable  impulse  was  at 
that  time  given  to  popular  education  by  the  labours  of  two 
men,  who  once  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  public  favour,  and 
who  were  regarded  by  many  as  the  originators  of  public 
day-schools,  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children.  The  real 
merits  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Joseph  Lancaster  are  now,  however, 
more  correctly  estimated ;  and  those  merits  are  known  to 
consist  in  mechanical  arrangements  for  abridging  the  work 
of  instruction,  and  in  a  great  extension  of  the  practice  of 
mutual  instruction;  which  had  been  employed  before  their 
time  to  a  limited  extent,  and  under  different  restraints  and 
conditions.  The  exaggerated  opinion  which  once  prevailed 
of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  an 
apparent  ignorance  of  what  had  been  done  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  before  their  time,- — occasioned,  for  many 
years,  an  angry  and  unprofitable  controversy,  on  the  re¬ 
spective  claims  of  those  gentlemen  to  priority  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  mutual  method  of  instruction— a  contro¬ 
versy  to  which  sectarian  influences  largely  contributed— 
in  the  mistaken  belief,  that  the  decision  of  the  question  in 
favour  of  Lancaster,  would  prove  that  Dissenters  had 
taken  the  lead  of  Churchmen,  in  the  establishment  of 
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schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  method  of 
mutual  instruction,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Madras 
system  has  been  given,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Bell,  in 
1789,  at  a  native  school  at  Madras,  called  the  Military 
Male  Asylum ;  where,  from  the  want  of  qualified  teachers, 
he  employed  boys,  to  whom  he  gave  some  preparatory 
training,  to  teach  the  several  classes  of  the  school,  under 
his  own  superintendence  ;  and  where  this  method  of 
tuition  by  the  scholars  gradually  attained  maturity.  Dr. 
Bell  made  his  method  known  in  England  in  1797 ;  schools 
were  established  upon  that  plan,  in  1798,  in  St.  Botolph 
Aldgate,  and  in  1799  in  Kendal;  and  mutual  instruc¬ 
tion  was,  from  that  time,  generally  adopted  throughout 
the  Kingdom  in  schools  for  the  poor.  No  one  contributed 
more  to  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  mutual  instruc¬ 
tion  than  Joseph  Lancaster,  who  began  his  career  as  a 
schoolmaster  in  a  room  in  his  father’s  house,  in  the 
Borough-road  Southwark,  in  1798,  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  work 
On  Education ,  published  in  1803,  he  says — 

The  institution  which  a  benevolent  Providence  has  been  pleased 
to  make  me  the  happy  instrument  of  bringing  into  usefulness,  was 
begun  in  the  year  1798. 

That  he  had  no  desire  to  arrogate  to  himself  any  merit 
which  might  attach  to  the  first  employment  of  the  method 
of  mutual  instruction,  is  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  same  edition — 

I  much  regret  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  Dr. 
Bell  s  system  till  somewhat  advanced  in  my  plan ;  it  would  have 
saved  me  much  trouble,  and  some  retrograde  movements.  As  a 
confirmation  of  the  goodness  of  Dr.  Bell’s  plan,  I  have  succeeded 
with  one  nearly  similar,  in  a  school  attended  by  almost  three  hun¬ 
dred  children. 

His  resolution  to  teach  on  so  low  a  scale  of  charge  as  to 
enable  the  poor  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  the 
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charitable  contributions  made  by  private  friends  of  his 
own,  who  paid  the  school-fees  of  the  poorest  children, 
secured  the  attendance,  at  his  school  in  the  Borough-road, 
of  a  large  number  of  children.  Much  attention  was  thus 
directed  to  the  subject,  and  the  public  mind  was  prepared 
for  the  next  step  taken  by  him,  in  1804,  to  provide  a  fund 
for  training  as  schoolmasters  a  number  of  youths,  then 
monitors  in  his  school,  who  were  apprenticed  lor  several 
years,  and  during  that  time  were  lodged,  boarded,  and 
clothed  by  him.  The  public  donations  made  for  that 
object  did  not  exceed  400Z.,  and  in  a  short  time  Lancaster 
was  involved  in  embarrassments,  from  which  he  was  re¬ 
lieved,  in  1808,  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  several 
zealous  friends  of  education.  In  1812,  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  was  established,  for  promoting  the 
education  of  the  labouring  and  manufacturing  classes  of 
society  of  every  religious  persuasion,  to  the  formation  of 
which  the  labours  of  Lancaster  materially  contributed. 

In  1811,  the  anniversary  sermon,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
charity-schools  of  the  metropolis  in  St.  Pauls  Cathedial, 
was  preached  by  Dr.  Marsh,  afterwards  Bishop  ol  Peter¬ 
borough,  who  directed  public  attention  to  the  necessity  loi 
renewed  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Church  in  educating 
the  children  of  the  poor.  The  preacher,  on  that  occasion, 
ably  enforced  the  duty  imposed  on  a  national  church,  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  educating  the  people  in  a 
religious  spirit ;  exhibited  the  provision  made  by  the  re¬ 
formers  of  our  ecclesiastical  system,  for  erecting  the  super¬ 
structure  of  national  education  on  the  foundation  of  the 
national  religion ;  and  counselled  the  members  of  the 
Church  to  engage  in  no  plan  of  education,  of  which  the 
institutions  of  the  Church  were  not  made  essential  in¬ 
gredients.  Various  other  influences  concurred,  at  that 
time,  to  awaken  a  more  extended  zeal  in  the  rulers  of  the 
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Church  for  the  education  of  the  poor  than  had  latterly 
been  manifested ;  and  the  co-operation  of  the  friends  of 
the  Church  was  invited,  on  the  basis  described  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appeal : — 

That  the  national  religion  should  be  made  the  foundation  of  na¬ 
tional  education,  and  should  he  the  first  and  chief  thing  taught  to 
the  poor,  according  to  the  excellent  liturgy  and  catechism  provided 
by  our  Church  for  that  purpose,  must  be  admitted  by  all  friends  to 
the  Establishment ;  for,  if  the  great  body  of  the  nation  be  educated 
in  other  principles  than  those  of  the  Established  Church,  the  natural 
consequence  must  be,  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  from  it,  or 
render  them  indifferent  to  it,  which  may,  in  succeeding  generation’s, 
prove  fatal  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  State  itself.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  admitted,  in  this  country  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  pursue  the  plan  of  education  that  is  best  adapted 
to  the  religion  which  he  himself  professes.  Whatever  religious 
tenets,  therefore,  men  of  other  persuasions  may  think  proper  to 
combine  with  the  mechanism  of  the  new  system — whether  tenets 
peculiar  to  themselves,  or  tenets  of  a  more  general  nature — they  are 
free  to  use  the  new  system,  so  combined,  without  reproach  or  inter¬ 
ruption  from  the  members  of  the  Establishment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  members  of  the  Establishment  are  not  only  warranted, 
but  in  duty  bound,  to  preserve  that  system,  as  originally  practised 
at  Madras,  in  the  form  of  a  Church-of-England  education.  The 
friends,  therefore,  of  the  Establishment  throughout  the  Kingdom 
are  earnestly  requested  to  associate  and  co-operate,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Established  Church.  It  is  hoped  that  such  co-operation  will 
not  be  wanting,  when  the  object  in  view  is  nothing  less  than  the 
preservation  of  the  national  religion,  by  insuring  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people  an  education  adapted  to  its  principles. 

The  fust  foi mad  act  to  carry  out  these  views  originated 
at  a  meeting  of  certain  members  of  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,  held  on  the  16th  October, 
1811,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  when  it  was  resolved  to  constitute  an  Educational 
Society,  and  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  of  rules  and  regulations  for  its  government.  On  the 
21st  October,  a  general  meeting  was  holden,  at  which  the 
Primate  again  presided,  and  it  was  resolved _ 
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That  the  title  of  the  Society  be,  “  The  National  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  throughout  England  and  Wales.” 

Liberal  contributions  were  made  by  the  public  for  the 
foregoing  objects,  a  large  central  school  was  established  in 
the  metropolis,  other  schools  were  admitted  into  union  with 
the  Society.  Dr.  Bell  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  the  Society,  and  intrusted  with  that  branch 
of  their  operations  which  consisted  in  training  school¬ 
masters,  who  were  intended  to  be  instructed  in  the  Madras 
system  ;  existing  schools  were  brought  into  an  improved 
system  of  organization  by  means  of  efficient  masters,  in 
the  pay  of  the  society,  who  travelled  through  the  country 
for  that  purpose  ;  means  for  the  periodical  visitation  of 
schools  were  provided  by  the  Society,  at  the  earnest  re¬ 
quest  of  the  clergy  and  other  active  promoters  of  education ; 
and  diocesan  and  district  committees  were  established, 
as  means  for  carrying  into  effect  the  great  end  and  design 
of  the  Society.  An  association  was  formed  of  secretaries 
to  the  diocesan  and  district  committees,  by  whom  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  practical  character  were  brought  forward,  and 
submitted  for  consideration  to  the  Society.  Extensive 
inquiries  were  conducted  by  the  Society,  by  means  of  the 
several  archdeacons,  into  the  existing  school-provision 
throughout  the  country,  the  obstructions  which  prevailed 
to  the  extension  of  church  schools,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  Society  could  usefully  co-operate  for  their  re¬ 
moval.  The  adaptation  of  national  schools  to  our  church 
system,  and  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  parochial 
clergyman  with  the  school  managers,  have  been  ever  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Society  as  essential  to  the  success  of  their 
labours  ;  and  it  was  in  furtherance  of  those  objects  that 
the  following  declaration  was  framed  by  the  Society,  and 
transmitted  to  the  diocesan  and  district  committees  . 
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That  the  Society  itself,  being  instituted  principally  for  educating 
the  poor  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Established  Church, 
according  to  the  excellent  liturgy  and  catechism  provided  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  required  that  all  the  children  received  into  these 
schools  be,  without  exception,  instructed  in  this  liturgy  and  cate¬ 
chism  ;  and  that,  in  conformity  with  the  directions  in  that  liturgy, 
the  children  of  each  school  do  constantly  attend  Divine  Service  in 
their  parish  church,  or  other  place  of  worship  under  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  wherever  the  same  is  practicable,  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  unless 
such  reason  for  their  non-attendance  be  assigned  as  shall  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  persons  having  the  direction  of  that  school. 

The  effect  of  the  vigorous  and  extensive  movement, 
which  was  thus  originated,  was  soon  manifested  in  the 
erection  of  new,  and  the  improvement  of  old  schools. 
In  but  little  more  than  four  years,  725  schools  w^ere  united 
to  the  Society,  in  which  117,000  children  received 
instruction;  and  320  masters  and  158  mistresses  had 
received  competent  training  in  the  Madras  system.  On 
the  23rd  May,  1817,  the  Society  was  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  on  a  petition  from  the  president,  vice- 
presidents,  and  committee,  wherein  it  was  repre¬ 
sented — 

That  a  most  powerful  engine  was  ready  for  their  use  and  appli¬ 
cation,  in  the  system  practised  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Bell  at  Madras, 
and  since  introduced  by  him  into  this  country ;  that  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  this  system  had  enabled  the  Society  to  disseminate 
the  blessings  of  education  far  more  extensively  than  would  have 
been  otherwise  possible ;  and  that  its  principles  and  practice  had 
been  found  equally  well  adapted  to  the  conveying  of  religious 
instruction,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  infant  mind  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  moral  and  social  character ;  that,  immediately  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Society,  a  central  school  was  founded  in 
London,  for  the  education  of  1000  children,  not  only  with  a  view 
to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  metropolis,  but  in  order  that 
teachers  might  be  supplied  from  there  to  every  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  that  persons  of  either  sex,  sent  from  the  country,  might  be  there 
trained  and  instructed  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Madras 
system,  whde  the  school  itself  should  serve  as  a  model  to  exhibit 
the  practical  advantages  of  this  mode  of  teaching ;  that  the  Society 
purposed  and  hoped  to  carry  into  effect  the  great  ends  and  designs 
for  which  it  was  founded,  principally  by  the  establishment  of  com- 
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mittees  and  schools,  and  that,  to  forward  their  progress,  a  plan  of 
union  was  made  public,  and  such  assistance  offered  as  the  means  of 
the  Society  allowed;  but,  in  the  plan  of  union,  the  Society  carefully 
abstained  from  any  interference  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
and  canon  law  for  these  good  objects,  and  also  from  any  attempt  to 
control  those  who  had  the  management  of  schools. 

By  that  charter,  the  president  and  vice-presidents  and 
their  successors,  and  every  person  paying  one  guinea 
annually,  or  ten  guineas  in  one  donation,  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  National 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the 
Principles  of  the  Established  Church,  throughout  England 
and  Wales.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time 
being  was  constituted  president,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  Bishops  of  both  provinces  for  the  time 
being,  and  ten  other  persons,  either  temporal  peers  or 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  were  constituted  vice- 
presidents.  The  ten  lay  vice-presidents  were  named  in 
the  charter;  and  as  vacancies  in  the  office  occur,  they  are 
directed  to  be  filled  up  on  the  nomination  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-presidents.  A  standing  committee  was 
constituted,  for  managing  and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
Society — to  consist  of  the  president,  the  vice-presidents, 
the  member  appointed  to  fill  the  office  of  treasurer,  and 
sixteen  other  members.  Sixteen  persons  were  named 
members  of  the  standing  committee  by  the  chaitei ;  and, 
with  the  view  to  a  succession  of  suitable  members  for  the 
committee,  it  is  provided — that  one  fourth  pait  of  the 
sixteen  members  shall  annually  vacate  their  office  in 
regular  rotation,  unless  any  vacancies  shall  have  been 
occasioned  by  death,  or  voluntary  resignations— in  which 
case,  so  many  only  of  the  four  persons  in  rotation  shall 
vacate  their  offices,  as  will  create  four  vacancies  alto¬ 
gether.  Members  of  the  committee,  vacating  their  offices, 
are  declared  capable  of  immediate  re-election;  and,  in 
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order  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  sixteen  members  of  the 
committee,  the  president  and  vice-presidents  are  required 
to  present,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society, 
lists  of  fit  persons  for  the  office,  containing  twice  as  many 
names  as  the  vacancies  to  be  filled;  and  the  members  of 
the  Society,  present  at  the  meeting,  shall  elect  out  of 
such  lists  so  many  persons  as  shall  be  necessary  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  then  existing  in  the  committee.  It  is 
ordained  by  the  charter,  that  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  shall  be  holden  in  the  month  of  May  or  June 
in  every  year,  of  which  fourteen  days’  notice  shall  be 
given;  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  committee,  for 
the  election  of  auditors  of  the  accounts,  for  receiving  the 
Reports,  and  for  other  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  The 
most  ample  powers  for  the  conduct  and  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  are  vested  in  the  committee, 
who  are  authorized  to  frame  and  ordain  laws,  rules,  and 
constitutions,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  designs  of  the 
Society,  are  entrusted  with  the  sole  control  and  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  funds,  have  authority  over  the  common  seal, 
by  which  alone  an  incorporated  body  can  manifest  its 
will,  and  have  the  appointment  of,  and  the  sole  control 
over,  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Societv. 

V 

The  object  of  the  Society,  as  declared  by  the  charter 
of  incorporation,  is  “  to  instruct  and  educate  the  poor  in 
suitable  learning,  works  of  industry,  and  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  according  to  the  Established 
Church.”  The  principle  by  which  it  has  been  actuated, 
and  v hich  has  foimed  the  basis  of  its  operations,  is 
described  in  one  of  its  recent  Reports,  from  which  the 
following  extract  is  made  : — 

The  history  of  the  National  Society  is  not  only  a  history  of  the 
more  mechanical  parts  of  education— of  the  building  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  schools,  and  of  the  establishment  and  management  of  train- 
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mg  colleges — it  is  also,  in  a  great  measure,  a  history  of  principles, 
and  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  public  sentiment  with  regard  to 
the  real  meaning  and  import  of  education,  and  the  legitimate  means 
of  promoting  it.  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  society — a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  now  seems  happily  to  be  very  generally  recognised  and 
approved — has  ever  been,  that  all  education  deserving  the  name 
must  be  based  upon  religion ;  and  that  education,  in  its  full  and 
proper  sense,  cannot  rightly  be  said  to  be  carried  on  where  definite 
religious  belief  and  religious  principle  do  not  pervade  the  whole 
teaching  of  a  school.  T  our  committee  believe  that  much  fewer  per¬ 
sons  than  formerly  are  now  to  be  found,  who  would  contend  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  education  that  special  religious  instruction  (as 
it  was  called)  should  be  given  in  a  school,  and  who  think  that  the 
children  of  persons  of  all  religious  tenets  may  safely  be  placed  in 
the  same  school,  under  the  same  teacher,  and  be  taught  those 
general  truths  of  rebgion  only  on  which  all  their  parents  are  agreed. 
Against  such  a  notion,  the  National  Society  has  always  entered  its 
earnest  protest,  contending,  that  to  profess  to  be  educating  a  child, 
and  yet  to  make  nought,  or  to  make  fight,  of  definite  religious  belief 
and  principle,  is  to  engender  in  youth  the  most  fatal  habit  of  mind  and 
thought,  and  to  sap  the  foundation  of  all  religion  in  the  breast.  The 
children  brought  up  in  such  a  school  would  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
hesitancyand  doubt  on  almost  all  matters  of  Eevelation;  andthe  neces¬ 
sary  tendency  of  such  a  scheme  would  seem  to  be,  to  produce  in 
then-  young  minds  a  coldness  towards  religion,  if  not  to  stamp  them 
with  a  positive  scepticism.  Again,  others  have  said  that,  while  they 
agreed  with  the  National  Society  in  rejecting  the  notion  of  placing 
children  in  a  school  where  the  master  should  so  contrive  to  generalize 
religion,  as  to  inculcate  nothing  except  what  men  of  all  forms  and 
shades  of  religious  opinion  might  be  brought  to  agree  upon,  yet  that 
another  scheme  was  feasible,  for  educating  together  all  children, 
irrespective  of  religious  tenets  —  namely,  that  the  schoolmaster 
should  professedly  and  distinctly  impart  secular  and  literary  instruc¬ 
tion  only,  and  that  certain  fixed  hours  should  be  set  apart,  at  which 
the  ministers  of  religion  might  attend,  in  separate  rooms,  to  teach 
religious  belief  and  religious  principle.  To  this  plan,  the  Society 
has  ever  opposed  its  leading  principle— that  education  is  not  educa¬ 
tion,  unless  religion  is  throughout  its  pervading  essence ;  for  educ¬ 
tion  means  much  more  than  instruction.  To  educate  a  child,  the 
master  must  do  more  than  impart  certain  lessons.  The  master 
should  be  more  than  a  clever,  expert  teacher.  You  want  to 
bring  mind  in  contact  with  mind— the  mature  mind  of  a  religious 
master  in  contact  with  the  impressible  mind  of  the  scholar.  Y  ou 
want  the  innermost  spirit  of  the  man  to  hold  converse  with  the 
innermost  spirit  of  the  child.  You  want  the  heart  of  the  chdd  to 
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catch  some  of  the  holy  fire  of  religion,  which  should  burn  in  the 
breast  of  the  master,  and  breathe  through  all  his  actions.  Religion  is 
not  only  imparted  in  set  lessons,  hut  in  the  whole  course  of  school 
discipline — by  example,  by  gesture,  by  look,  by  the  turn  of  a  phrase, 
by  a  kind  of  mental  contagion,  which  may  be  understood,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  described.  Do  what  you  will,  the  child  will  look  up 
to  the  schoolmaster  as  his  educator,  and  the  schoolmaster  will  mainly 
contribute  to  form,  not  only  the  future  mechanic,  but  the  future 
man.  And  shall  the  schoolmaster  be  one  who  is  forbidden  to  name 
the  name  of  Christ  P  N ay,  if  you  will  give  the  child  a  chance  of 
growing  up  a  religious  being,  the  master  must  be  a  person  who  is 
religious ;  he  must  be  one  whose  spirit  will  prompt  and  urge  him, 
upon  every  occasion,  to  seize  the  moment  when  the  heart  of  an 
erring  child  is  warm  and  malleable,  for  impressing  it  indelibly  with 
some  of  the  touching  words,  or  with  the  still  more  touching  ex¬ 
ample,  of  our  Saviour.  No  one  has  such  opportunities  as  the 
schoolmaster  for  doing  this  ;  but  if  the  master  is  not  permitted — nay, 
bound— thus  to  bring  forward  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  to  found  all  his  rules  and  his  discipline  upon  them, — if 
these  things  are  not  interwoven  naturally  with  the  daily  school 
routine,  but  are  merely  taught  in  a  cold  set  formal  way,  at  stated 
intervals,  then,  at  the  very  best,  the  child  insensibly  learns  to  look 
upon  religion  as  a  medicinal  drug,  to  be  occasionally  resorted  to, 
instead  of  regarding  it  as  the  very  bread  of  life.  Religion  has,  in¬ 
deed,  its  truths  and  its  mysteries,  which  should  be  taught  to  the 
child  at  stated  times,  and  exhibited  to  him  as  matters  for  his  docile 
belief  and  humble  reverence  ;  but  it  is  altogether  unsound  to  make 
that  branch  of  religion  which  relates  to  the  working  of  one’s  own 
mind  and  consciousness — to  the  regulation  of  the  thoughts  and  acts 
— a  by-part  in  a  child’s  education ;  to  teach  it  as  a  thing  existing  by 
itself,  and  standing  apart  from  the  general  interests  and  concerns  of 
man.  In  the  case  of  every  man  who  is  brought  within  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Christianity,  religion  is  at  all  times  working  at  his  heart, 
and  taking  a  part  in  his  every  act,  bringing  a  savour  of  life  unto  life, 
or  of  death  unto  death.  The  living  energy  of  religion  is  requisite 
for  all  men,  but  especially  for  the  poor ;  it  alone  can  enable  them  to 
transmute  their  hard  necessities  into  duties,  and  be  content,  in  the 
place  of  happiness,  to  look  for  blessedness.  On  these  grounds,  your 
committee  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  reiterating  their  firm 
conviction,  that  the  Society’s  plan  of  basing  education  upon  a  definite 
religious  ground,  and  of  placing  a  master  in  every  school,  who  shall 
be  expected  to  inculcate  freely  his  religious  feelings  and  opinions,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  two  plans  above  referred  to,  is  at  length 
duly  appreciated  throughout  the  country.  There  is  another  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Society  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  soundness  of 
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which  may  be  said  to  have  become  recognised  in  the  important  dis¬ 
cussions  and  events  of  the  past  year — namely,  that  while  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  assist  religious  bodies  in  providing  the 
machinery  of  education,  yet  that  the  more  immediate  and  direct 
education  of  the  people — the  training  of  their  hearts  and  minds — 
must  depend  upon  the  voluntary  and  benevolent  energies  of  those  who 
are  actuated  to  undertake  the  task  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty. 
Indeed,  this  principle  clearly  results  from  the  above-mentioned 
principle,  that  education  must  be  based  upon  religion.  For,  if  the 
education  of  the  people  depends,  as  it  certainly  does,  not  so  much 
on  the  bare  lessons  given  and  instruction  imparted,  as  upon  the 
idea  under  which  their  education  is  taken  up,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  treated  and  carried  on,  then  it  is  evident  that,  in  this  country, 
the  State  at  the  present  time  is  not  fully  competent  to  the  work  ;  it 
might  instruct,  but  it  could  not  educate — it  might  cause  the  people 
to  acquire  much  useful  information,  to  become  early  sensible  of  the 
temporal  importance  of  learning  their  trades,  and  of  being  decent 
and  upright  members  of  society,  but  it  could  not  imbue  them  be¬ 
times  with  the  solemn  feeling  that  they  have  souls  to  be  saved. 
This  impression  can  be  duly  produced  in  the  minds  of  children  only 
when  they  feel,  with  more  or  less  consciousness,  that  their  educators 
approach  them  not  more  with  zeal  for  their  temporal  than  for  their 
eternal  interests. 

The  only  available  materials  for  estimating  the  extent 
of  the  means  of  instruction,  afforded  to  the  people  of 
England  and  Wales,  in  all  schools,  whether  connected 
with  the  National  Society  or  otherwise ; — are  the  Returns 
obtained  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1818;  and  the  Summary  of  Education  Returns,  published 
in  1833,  known  as  Lord  Kerry’s  Returns,  which  exhibit 
the  following  results  : — 

Day  Schools,  1818— England,  excluding  Monmouthshire  : 

Endowed .  164,935 

Unendowed .  475,719 

- -  640,654 

Wales,  including  Monmouthshire : 

Endowed .  8,123 

Unendowed . 26,106 

-  34,229 


x  2 


674,883 
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Sunday  Schools,  1818  : 

England,  excluding  Monmouthshire  .  . 

.  452,394 

Wales,  including  Monmouthshire  .  .  . 

24,831 

477,225 

Day  Schools,  1833 : 

— 

England,  excluding  Monmouthshire — 

Scholars  receiving  daily  instruction  . 

*.  1,128,521 

Infant  schools . 

86,971 

Wales,  including  Monmouthshire  .  . 

59,421 

Infant  schools  . 

2,034 

1,276,947 

Sunday  Schools : 

England,  excluding  Monmouthshire 

.  1,363,174 

Wales,  including  Monmouthshire  .  . 

185,716 

1,548,890 

The  proportion  of  the  Sunday-scholars  receiving  in¬ 
struction  in  day-schools  is  not  indicated,  either  in  the 
Returns  of  1818,  or  in  the  Summary  published  in  1833  ; 
and  thus  the  total  number  of  persons  receiving  instruction 
in  both  day  and  Sunday-schools,  cannot  be  stated.  The 
Returns  of  1818  do  not  indicate  the  number  of  schools 
established  by  Dissenters,  but  in  the  Summary  for  1833 
they  are  thus  distinguished : — 

Infant  and  Sunday 

Daily  Scholars.  Scholars. 

England,  excluding  Monmouthshire  48,335  —  609,374 
Wales,  including  Monmouthshire  .  3,487  —  140,733 

51,822  750,107 

It  would  thus  seem,  that  although  only  1  in  25  in 
England,  and  1  in  17  in  Wales,  of  the  children  under  daily 
instruction,  in  1833,  were  taught  in  Dissenting  schools; 
yet  that  nearly  one-half  in  England,  and  three-fourths  in 
Wales,  of  all  persons  who  then  received  instruction  in 
Sunday-schools,  attended  Dissenting  schools. 

The  extent  to  which  the  National  Society  has  influ¬ 
enced  the  education  of  the  poor,  will  be  best  appreciated 
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by  considering  the  following  tables,  which  contain  the 
results  of  several  inquiries,  undertaken  in  and  after  1826 
by  the  agency  of  the  Society,  into  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  accommodation  provided  in  Church  schools  for  the 
poor  throughout  England  and  Wales. 


Summaries  of  Returns  obtained  by  the  Society  in  1826 — 1831 
— 1837 — and  1846-7 — of  the  Number  of  Scholars  in  at¬ 


tendance  at  Church  Schools. 


Daily 

Scholars. 


1826 — including  an  estimated 
addition  for  Returns  not 

received . 

1831 — also  inclusive  of  such 
estimated  addition  . 
1837— also  inclusive  of  such 
estimated  addition .  .  . 

1846-7 — also  inclusive  of  such' 
estimated  addition .  .  . 


497,649 

558,180 

955,865 


Sunday  only,  Total  in 
or  additional  England 
on  that  day.  &W ales. 

—  *550,428 

—  402,763  —  900,412 

—  438,280  —  996,460 

—  466,794  — 1,422,659 


Church  day-schools  existed,  in  1847,  in  all  but  3316,  and 
Church  schools,  either  day  or  Sunday,  in  all  but  1 1 72  of  the 
12,962  parishes,  or  ecclesiastical  districts,  into  which  Eng¬ 
land,  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  divided  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  in  many,  and  probable  that  in  most,  of  those 
districts  in  which  Church  schools  were  not  then  found, 
schools  of  some  kind  have  been  provided. t  Many  districts, 
in  which  Church  schools  do  not  exist,  are  accommodated  by 
means  of  Church  schools  of  adequate  extent  in  adjoining 
parishes,  and  many  of  the  smaller  districts,  now  unpro¬ 
vided  with  accommodation,  may  be  conveniently  united 
for  school  objects.  An  increase  is  exhibited  in  the  day 

*  The  numbers  attending  day  schools  are  not  distinguished  from 
the  Sunday  scholars  in  the  Returns  for  1826. 

f  The  population  of  the  1172  districts,  in  which  no  Church  school 
existed,  amounted  to  776,633  persons;  and  of  the  2144  districts, 
which  possessed  a  Sunday-school  only,  or  a  dame-school  only,  or  both 
a  dame-school  and  Sunday-school,  the  population  was  1,556,367 
persons. 
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scholars  attending  Church  schools  in  England  and  Wales, 
from  497,649  in  1831,  to  955,865  in  1847;  and  of  the 
total  number  of  children  under  instruction  in  Church 
schools,  from  550,428  in  1826,  to  1,422,659  in  1846.  An 
attendance  of  every  child  in  the  Kingdom  at  a  day-school, 
for  the  term  of  five  years — exclusive  of,  or  in  addition  to, 
the  time  spent  at  an  infant  or  Sunday-school — is  as  long 
a  period  as  can  be  devoted  by  the  children  of  the  poor,  in 
the  social  condition  of  England,  to  the  process  of  element¬ 
ary  education ;  for  although  some  children  may  spend  a 
longer,  a  large  proportion  will  spend  a  less  period  ;  and 
five  years  will  represent  a  full  average  term  for  the  school 
course  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  in 
England  and  Wales  for  whom  school  provision  would  be 
needed,  on  two  hypotheses, — one,  that  every  child  in  the 
Kingdom  received  five — and  the  other,  that  every  child  re¬ 
ceived  eight  years’  instruction  in  day-schools. 


Number  of  children,  be¬ 
tween  five  and  ten 
years  of  age  .  .  . 

Number  between  four 
and  twelve  .... 


1837. 

1,832,506 

2,926,512 


1847. 

—  2,020,083 

—  3,226,072 


Increase  in 
ten  years. 

—  187,577 

—  299,560 


Assuming  one-fourth  of  this  population  to  belong  to 
classes  who  do  not  require  an  eleemosynary  education  for 
their  children  in  elementary  schools,  the  number  for 
whom  such  provision  would  be  required  was — 


Increase  in 

1837.  1847.  ten  years. 

it  nve  years  be  the  school] 

course . }  ^.BSO  —  1,515,063  —  140,683 

If  eight  years  ....  2,194,884  —  2,419,554  —  224,670 

Increased  number  of  scholars  in  Church  schools  between 
1837  and  1847 


Exclusive  of  infant  schools 
Inclusive  „ 


313,082 

397,505 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  does  not  repre- 
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sent  the  actual  increased  accommodation  provided  ;  and,  in 
the  last  five  years  alone,  1940  grants  have  been  made  by 
the  National  Society  for  erecting  and  enlarging  school 
buildings,  intended  to  secure  increased  accommodation 
for  265,542  children. 

The  Church  has,  therefore,  not  only  provided,  between 
1837  and  1847,  for  all  the  increase  which  has  taken  place 
within  that  period  in  the  number  of  school-going  children, 
whether  those  of  Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  but  has  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  existed 
when  the  former  Returns  were  obtained,  in  1837. 

The  actual  proportion,  however,  which  the  school  pro¬ 
vision,  existing  in  1847,  bears  to  the  number  of  children 
then  existing,  who  would  accept  eleemosynary  instruction, 
cannot  be  represented,  because  the  provision  made  in  other 
than  Church  schools  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  may, 
however,  aid  the  solution  of  this  question,  to  state  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  provision  made  in  Church  schools  bears 
to  the  whole  of  the  school-going  population,  which  may  be 
expected  to  require  eleemosynary  instruction.  Assuming- 
five  years  as  the  average  period  of  attendance,  and  ex¬ 
cluding  the  provision  made  in  infant  schools,  the  numbers 
will  stand  thus: — 

Population  of  a  school  Provision  in  Proportion  per 

age,  requiring  an  Church  Pay-  cent,  for  which 

eleemosynary  education.  schools.  provisionwasmade. 

1837  .  .  1,374,380  —  514,450  —  37'43 

1847  .  -  1,515,063  —  829,890  —  5477 

If  eight  years  be  assumed  as  an  average  period  of 
attendance,  and  the  provision  include  as  well  that  made 
in  Sunday  as  in  day-schools,  both  infants  and  others,  the 
numbers  will  stand  thus  : — 

Population  of  a  school  Provision  in  Proportion  per 

age  requiring  an  Church  cent,  for  which 

eleemosynary  education.  Schools.  provisionwasmade. 

1837  .  .  '  2,194,884  —  996,460  —  45-40 

1847  .  .  2,419,554  —  1,422,659  —  58'80 
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The  grants  paid  by  the  National  Society  in  aid  of 
School  buildings,  up  to  Lady-day  1848,  amounted  to 
243,330/.;  and  having  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the 
entire  outlay  which  is  ordinarily  contributed  by  the  Society, 
those  grants  must  have  been  met  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  for  school  buildings,  exceeding  a  million  sterling. 
The  progressive  increase  of  the  operations  of  the  Society, 
and  the  comparative  magnitude  of  their  recent  over  their 
earlier  operations,  are  indicated  by  the  following  abstract 
of  the  grants  paid  by  them  for  school-buildings,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  the  several  periods  at  which  the  Returns  of  Church 
schools  were  obtained. 

£  s.  d. 

From  1811  to  1826  .  .  .  44,155  10  0 

„  1826  to  1831  .  .  .  .  28,031  0  0 

„  1831  to  1837  ....  28,310  10  0 


Total  in  twenty-six  years,  £100,497  0  0  or  nearly 

£4000  a  year. 

From  1837  to  Lady-day,  1848,  £142,833  0  0  or  nearly 

£14,000  a  year. 

For  five  of  those  years — namely,  from  1843  to  1847 
inclusive  —  the  operations  of  the  Society  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  five  years,  and  included  1940  grants  for  erect¬ 
ing  or  enlarging  school  -  buildings,  estimated  to  cost 
767,980/.  The  extent  and  importance  of  the  present  and 
recent  efforts  of  the  Church  to  educate  the  poor,  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  manifested  yet  more  forcibly,  when  it  is  stated 
that,  in  1846,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  22,245 
Church  schools,  with  53,509  gratuitous  teachers  and 
27,826  paid  teachers;  that  the  salaries  of  the  paid  teachers 
amounted  to  621,362/.  16s.,  and  the  total  yearly  expense 
of  supporting  Church  schools  for  the  poor,  to  874,947/.  14s., 
provided  by  existing  endowments,  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  children’s  payments.  This  yearly  outlay  for 
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the  support  of  Church  schools  exceeds  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  grants  made  from  the  public  funds  for  the 
education  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  period 
when  such  grants  originated,  sixteen  years  ago,  to  the 
present  time. 

Although  the  exertions  of  the  Church  to  provide  school 
buildings  in  England  may  no  longer  require  to  be  continued 
on  that  scale  of  magnitude  by  which  they  have  been  cha¬ 
racterized  during  the  last  few  years  ;  yet  this  alteration  in 
the  position  of  Churchmen,  will  not  relieve  them  from  the 
necessity  of  still  employing  a  large  amount  of  time  and 
money  in  the  work  of  elementary  education  ;  but  will  only 
alter  the  character  and  change  the  direction  of  their  labours. 
Every  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  increases  the 
demand  for  competently-trained  teachers ;  and  to  the 
work  of  training  teachers  the  labours  of  the  zealous  pro¬ 
moters  of  education  will  be  now  anxiously  directed.  This 
is  a  field  in  which  progress  is  more  uncertain,  and  less 
perceptible,  than  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings ;  but 
without  teachers  who  possess  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications  for  the  task,  school  buildings  will  be  of  but 
little  value.  Although  the  necessity  of  providing  that 
special  and  appropriate  training  which  the  office  of  a 
schoolmaster  requires  has  been  long  admitted,  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  systematic  attempts  have  been  made  to 
mould  the  character  and  form  the  intellect  of  our  teachers, 
as  well  as  to  communicate  the  method  of  teaching  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  best  adapted  for  schools,  in 
which  large  numbers  of  children  are  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  single  master  or  mistress.  From  the  foundation 
of  the  National  Society,  young  persons  were  received  at 
their  central  schools  in  the  metropolis,  and  there  received 
lessons  in  the  practical  management  of  a  school,  but  they 
were  not  subjected  to  any  adequate  system  of  domestic 
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discipline ;  and  continued  in  training  for  too  short  a 
time  to  receive  moral  influences  of  an  abiding  cha¬ 
racter.  In  1839,  the  National  Society  resolved  to  pro¬ 
vide  training  institutions  for  male  and  female  teachers, 
in  which  young  persons  might  be  received  at  such  an  age, 
and  continued  for  such  a  time,  as  would  secure  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  persons  trained,  both  generally, 
and  with  a  special  reference  to  the  office  of  teacher.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  St.  Mark’s  College,  Chelsea,  for  male  teachers, 
and  Whitelands  for  females,  were  founded  in  1841,  and 
Battersea,  which  had  been  established  as  a  training  insti¬ 
tution  for  male  teachers  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  Mr. 
Tuflhell,  was  acquired  by  the  Society  in  1844.  The 
Society  has  also  provided  boarding-houses  at  Westminster 
for  male  and  female  teachers,  who  receive  a  shorter  course 
of  training  than  is  afforded  at  the  other  institutions  of  the 
Society,  and  who  acquire  at  their  central  schools  familiarity 
with  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  At  these  several  in¬ 
stitutions,  553  masters  and  489  mistresses  have  been 
trained  in  five  years,  during  which  period  the  expenditure 
of  the  Society  has  attained  the  following  magnitude  : — 

Grants  voted  for  school  buildings . £139,197 

„  for  the  temporary  support  of  schools  .  9,087 

Sums  expended  in  the  support  of  training  institutions,  1 

including  the  central  schools  of  the  Society  .  .  j  ’ 

£208,284 

When  to  that  sum  is  added  an  outlay  of  30,000/.,  made 
on  the  buildings  of  the  several  training  establishments, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  grants  and  expenditure  of 
but  little  more  than  five  years,  is  nearly  double  the  entire 
outlay  of  the  Society  for  all  the  objects  to  which  it  contri¬ 
buted  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


PEE  SENT  PEO  VISION  EOE  EDUCATION  IN  WALES. 

IN  dealing  with  the  education  of  a  People,  there  is  more 
to  he  regarded  than  an  eleemosynary  provision  for 
the  children  of  the  poor.  The  condition  of  the  clergy  or 
ministers  of  religion,  who,  in  a  Christian  land,  must-  exer¬ 
cise  an  important  influence  in  educating  the  people,  and 
the  preparation  which  they  receive  for  their  sacred  calling, 
should  be  fully  considered ;  and  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
relative  position  in  the  social  scale,  of  the  several  classes 
of  a  community,  which  is  characterized  by  strange  con¬ 
trasts  and  striking  inequalities,  and  presents  frequent  and 
sudden  alternations  of  condition,  then  (whilst  we  extend 
education  amongst  the  poor,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  provided  for  them,)  we  should  ensure  to  the 
middle  classes  a  good  education,  suitable  to  their  wants, 
and  accessible  to  all  for  whom  it  is  provided,  and  who  de¬ 
sire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  they  may  thus  ob¬ 
tain.  This  subject  is  one  of  urgent  practical  importance; 
and  unless  the  middle  classes  are  afforded  corresponding 
advantages  to  those  which  are  provided  for  the  poor,  they 
will  not  be  found  willing  agents,  necessary  as  their  co¬ 
operation  will  prove,  in  the  instruction  of  their  poorer 
neighbours.  It  is  therefore  intended  to  offer  some  ob¬ 
servations  on  each  branch  of  the  subject. 

Sect.  I. — The  Clergy. 

It  was  ordained,  at  a  general  council,  held  in  1215,  that 
a  school  for  poor  scholars  should  be  annexed  to  every 
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cathedral  church,  wherein  those  young  persons  who  were 
intended  for  Holy  Orders  should  be  gratuitously  instructed ; 
and  at  the  Reformation,  it  was  intended  that  cathedral 
chapters  should  have  youth  profitably  taught  in  good  learn¬ 
ing,  whereby  the  bishops  should  be  supplied  with  honest 
and  able  ministers.  It  has  been  already  shown  how  this 
important  object  was  defeated,  and  chapters  have  never, 
in  this  country,  discharged  a  function  of  great  utility,  for 
which  they  would  have  been  in  many  respects  especially 
fitted.  This  neglect  has  been  most  injurious  in  Wales, 
where  universities,  which  are  found  in  every  other  quarter 
of  the  Island,  have  had  no  existence.  Neither  was  their 
place  supplied  in  that  country  by  those  grammar-schools 
of  royal  foundation,  which  took  their  rise  at  and  after  the 
Reformation,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.  There  is  one  royal  foundation,  (Christ’s  Col- 
lege,  Brecknock,)  for  which  an  ample  provision  wTas  made 
by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  which,  from  its  establish¬ 
ment  down  to  our  own  times,  has  been  a  scandal  alike  to 
Church  and  State.  Grammar-schools  have,  indeed,  been 
founded  in  every  county  of  Wales  by  the  benevolence  of 
private  individuals,  but  those  are,  for  the  most  part,  in¬ 
efficiently  conducted.  If  properly  managed,  those  schools 
would  be  adequate  for  the  preparatory  education  of  young- 
men  intended  for  the  Church,  or  for  other  professions,  but 
the  abuses  of  which  many  of  them  present  painful  ex¬ 
amples,  have  rendered  these  important  institutions  of  but 
little  value.  Formerly,  those  schools  supplied  education 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Principality ;  and 
when  attendance  at  them  for  a  given  time  was  the  usual 
preparation  for  ordination,  their  efficiency  was  maintained; 
and  men  who  have  attained  eminence  in  the  Church  owed 
that  distinction  to  the  knowledge  acquired,  and  the  habits 
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formed,  in  those  schools.  Soon  after  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Burgess  to  the  see  of  St.  David’s,  in  1803,  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  collegiate  education, 
in  W  ales,  for  men  intended  for  the  ministry.  After  many  years 
of  active  exertion  employed  in  collecting  funds  for  a  Welsh 
college,  and  in  combating  objections  offered  to  his  scheme, 
Bishop  Burgess  was  enabled,  in  1822,  to  lay  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  college  at  Lampeter;  and  in  1827  the  build¬ 
ings,  which  comprise  a  chapel,  hall,  library,  rooms  for  fifty- 
five  students,  and  residences  for  the  professors  and  tutors, 
were  completed,  at  a  cost  of  20,000Z.  On  the  6th  of 
February,  1828,  the  college  was  incorporated  by  royal 
charter,  by  the  name  of  “  The  Principal,  Tutors,  and  Pro¬ 
fessors,  of  St.  David’s  College,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan, 
in  the  Principality  of  Wales,  for  the  reception  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  persons  destined  for  Holy  Orders.”  And  the  neces¬ 
sity  assigned  for  the  foundation  by  the  charter  is,  “  that 
the  majority  of  persons  intended  for  Holy  Orders  in  South 
Wales  were  unable,  by  reason  of  the  expense,  to  pursue 
their  studies  in  the  English  universities.”  The  charter 
provides  that  the  college  shall  consist  of  one  principal, 
two  or  more  tutors,  and  two  or  more  professors;  and  ap¬ 
points  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  to  be  visitor,  with  power 
to  make  statutes  for  the  good  government  and  regulation 
of  the  college.  The  present  resident  officers  are — the 
Principal,  Dr.  Llewellin  Dean  of  St.  David’s,  professor  of 
Greek ;  the  Vice-Principal,  the  Rev.  Edward  Harold 
Browne,  M.A.,  professor  of  Hebrew;  the  Rev.  William 
North,  M.A.,  professor  of  logic,  tutor,  and  Latin  reader;  an 
assistant  tutor  and  reader  in  Euclid,  and  a  reader  in  Welsh. 
There  are  at  present  in  residence  sixty-two  students;  and 
until  a  residence  of  three  years  is  completed,  a  testimonial, 
which  is  a  necessary  condition  for  ordination,  cannot  be 
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obtained;  each  year  of  residence  being  divided  into  two 
terms,  comprising  together  between  seven  and  eight 
months.  During  the  first  three  terms,  the  course  of  study 
is  chiefly  classical,  embracing,  also,  logic,  as  read  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  three  or  four  boohs  of  Euclid.  At  the  close  of 
the  third  term,  the  students  are  subjected  to  an  examina¬ 
tion,  when,  if  they  are  found  to  have  attained  a  competent 
proficiency  in  the  previous  studies,  they  are  advanced  to 
the  divinity  class,  where  they  employ  the  remaining  three 
terms  chiefly  in  theological  reading  and  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
preparatory  to  their  immediate  jrrofession.  Each  member 
of  the  divinity  class  writes  an  analysis  of  a  portion  of 
Paley’s  Evidences  every  week  ;  the  Welsh  students  com¬ 
pose  Welsh  themes ;  and  the  chapel  sendee  is  conducted 
by  the  divinity  students  alternately  in  Welsh  and  English, 
it  being  expected  that  every  member  of  the  college  shall 
be  present  at  all  the  services  of  the  chapel.  Preference  is 
given,  cGeteris  paribus,  to  natives  of  the  Principality.  The 
charge  for  tuition  is  15Z.  yearly;  rent  of  rooms  hi. ;  and 
the  total  of  in-college  bills,  independent  of  any  deduction 
for  scholarships,  need  not  exceed  50/.  The  college  bills 
are  paid  quarterly,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  remain  in 
residence  whose  accounts  are  in  arrear.  Twenty-four 
scholarships,  varying  from  10/.  to  25/.  a  year,  are  annexed 
to  the  college  ;  and  the  library  contains  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  books,  amounting  to  nearly  30,000  volumes.  Six 
livings  were  granted  to  the  college  by  King  George  the 
Fourth  —  namely,  Llangoedmore,  in  Cardiganshire  ; 
Lbtnedi,  St.  Peter’s  Carmarthen,  andLlangeler,  in  Carmar¬ 
thenshire;  Llandewi-Velfrey,  and  Nangle,  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire;  and  until  those  livings  produce  a  net  rental  of  950/., 
an  annual  grant  of  400/.  is  payable  to  the  college,  under  a 
Treasury  minute,  dated  21st  June,  1826.  The  following 
passages  are  extracted  from  the  Report  made  on  the 
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college,  in  the  year  1836,  by  the  Charity  Commis¬ 
sioners  : — 

It  appears  that  the  progress  of  the  college  has  not  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  as  had  been  anticipated,  for  which  the  following  reasons  are 
assigned  by  the  Principal  and  Professors.  The  want  of  an  adequate 
endowment  of  the  college,  the  circumstance  of  its  not  possessing 
the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  and  the  fact  of  its  members  not 
being  generally  admitted  as  candidates  for  ordination  by  the  bishops 
of  English  and  North  Wales  dioceses.  In  consequence  of  inade¬ 
quate  resources,  two  of  the  professorships  have  been  for  ten  years, 
and  still  are,  in  abeyance.  The  course  of  study  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sarily  confined  within  narrower  limits  than  was  originally  contem¬ 
plated,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  very  materially  impaired. 
The  inability  of  the  college  to  confer  degrees  upon  its  members  is 
an  all  but  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  advancement.  In  reference 
to  this  subject,  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  St.  David’s 
College,  being  the  only  institution  in  the  Principality  of  a  literary 
character,  possesses  a  claim  to  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees, 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  similar  establishment  of  modern  times. 
In  every  other  portion  of  Great  Britain — England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland — there  is,  at  least,  one  foundation  to  which  this  privilege  is 
attached ;  but  the  Principality  of  W ales  is  altogether  destitute  of 
this  distinction.  Although  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  a  few  Eng¬ 
lish  bishops,  have  ordained  students  from  our  college,  yet  an  im¬ 
pression  prevails  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  not  admissible 
as  candidates  for  ordination  out  of  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s.  It  is 
needless  to  observe,  that  an  impression  of  this  nature  must  prevent 
a  college,  the  specific  object  of  which  is  to  prepare  young  men  for 
the  ministry  in  the  Established  Church,  from  meeting  with  adequate 
support,  and,  indeed,  from  having  the  means  of  supporting  itself, 
the  diocese  of  St.  David’s  being  alone  unable  to  maintain  the  college 
in  full  force  and  efficiency. 

Although  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  that  Report 
was  made,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  efficiency  ol  the 
college  has  been  since  materially  increased;  and  many 
impediments  still  obstruct  the  good  which  so  important  an 
institution  might  be  expected  to  confer  upon  the  Princi¬ 
pality.  Amongst  the  most  serious  of  those  impediments, 
may  be  mentioned  the  want  of  endowments  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  tutors  and  professors  ;  insufficient  build¬ 
ings  to  accommodate  the  number  of  students  required  to 
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supply  the  demands  of  the  Welsh  Church;  and  the  absence 
of  any  power  to  grant  degrees  in  arts  or  divinity,  whereby 
men  educated  at  St.  David’s  College  occupy  an  inferior 
position  to  men  of  similar,  or  even  lower,  attainments 
who  may  have  graduated  jat  Durham,  or  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  or  one  of  the  Scotch  universities.  Heretofore, 
young  men  have  been  admitted  to  the  college  whose 
early  education  had  been  neglected,  wdio  had  received 
no,  or  at  best  very  insufficient,  previous  training,  and 
who  were  obliged  to  occupy  in  elementary  studies  the 
time  needed  for  collegiate  pursuits ;  and  grievous  has 
been  the  injury  thus  inflicted  on  the  reputation  of  the 
college ;  and  although  a  change  in  this  respect  has 
been  recently  made,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
limited  residence  at  a  grammar-school,  which  the  present 
college  regulations  impose  as  a  condition  for  admission, 
will  secure  in  the  members  a  competent  preparation  for 
a  college  life.  The  situation  of  the  college,  amongst  the 
hills  of  Cardiganshire,  is  in  some  respects  unfortunate, 
but  regret  on  that  account  is  unavailing  now  that  20,000/. 
has  been  expended  in  college  buildings.  The  institution 
was  long  regarded  as  a  college  for  the  diocese  of  St. 
David’s,  rather  than  for  Wales ;  but  it  ought  no  longer  to 
occupy  that  local  or  provincial  position,  now  that  students 
of  the  college  are  admitted  to  ordination  by  all  the  Welsh 
bishops. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  empowered,  by 
the  6th  and  7th  Viet.  c.  77,  for  regulating  the  cathedral 
churches  of  Wales,  (if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  them 
that  the  college  is  not  competently  endowed,)  to  transfer 
to  St.  David’s  College,  in  augmentation  of  the  endowment 
thereof,  any  of  the  lands,  tithes,  tenements,  or  other  here¬ 
ditaments,  in  Wales  vested  in  them  under  the  provisions 
of  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  for  carrying  into  effect  cer- 
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tain  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical  Duties 
and  Revenues.  This  enactment  has  hitherto  been  a  dead 
letter,  although  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners— that  an  enlargement  of  the  college,  and  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  its  constitution  and  government,  are 
essential  to  its  extended  usefulness ;  and  would  greatly 
conduce  to  the  efficiency,  and  materially  extend  the  in¬ 
fluence,  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  by  elevating  the  tone, 
and  improving  the  position  of  the  clergy,  educated  at  St. 
David’s  College.  The  adoption,  by  the  Commissioners, 
of  the  following  scheme  would,  it  is  believed,  contribute 
in  an  impoi'tant  degree  to  those  ends. 

The  buildings  to  be  so  increased  as  to  accommodate 
1 50  students,  either  in  the  present  college,  or  by  annexing 
a  hall  to  the  college,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham.  The  officers  to  comprise  a 
principal,  who  should  be  professor  of  Greek ;  a  vice¬ 
principal,  who  should  be  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
divinity ;  a  professor  of  Latin  and  English  ;  a  professor 
of  history  and  moral  philosophy ;  a  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  natural  philosophy;  a  professor  of  Welsh;  a 
tutor  or  reader  in  some  suitable  branch  of  science  ;  and  if 
to  the  salaries  of  these  officers  be  added  a  competent  sum, 
to  provide  books  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  a  fund 
for  repairs  of  buildings,  the  aggregate  expenditure  may  be 
estimated  at  3,500 1.  a  year.  To  meet  that  outlay,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  income  may  be  calculated  on,  supposing  the 
college  to  be  full. 

Tuition  of  150  students,  reduced  from  £T5  to  £10  £1500 


Rent  of  rooms  at  £5 .  750 

Sinecure  rectories .  500 

Government  grant .  400 


£3150 


Y 
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The  excess  of  yearly  expenditure  over  income,  for 
which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  would  be  thus 
required  to  make  provision,  is  estimated  at  less  than 
500/.,  to  which  must  be  added  an  adequate  sum  to  in¬ 
crease  the  college  buildings.  Statutes  for  the  good  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  college,  might  be  framed  after  the  model 
of  those  of  the  university  of  Durham,  which  were  care¬ 
fully  considered,  (the  management  and  government  of  the 
institution  being  conducted  by  means  of  a  senate  and 
convocation,)  and  the  mistake  which  was  made  at  the 
foundation  of  the  college,  in  excluding  from  all  share  in 
its  government  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Bangor, 
LlandafF,  and  St.  Asaph,  should  be  corrected.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  proposed  by  the  enlargement  and  altered  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  college,  and  by  an  increase  of  the  tutors 
and  professors,  are  twofold  :  first,  increased  efficiency  in 
the  college,  securing  a  higher  standard  of  attainment,  and 
more  varied  acquirements,  than  are  now  ordinarily  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  students ;  next,  a  diminution  of  the  college 
expenses  to  40/.  a  year,  including  board,  lodging,  and 
education.  The  college  authorities  have  already  evinced 
their  own  anxiety  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  by  securing  the  attendance  of  two  examiners  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  have  been  nominated  by  the 
vice-chancellors  of  those  universities,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  as  visitor.  The  recent  examina¬ 
tions  have  been  conducted  by  examiners  thus  nominated; 
and  it  is  intended  that  each  student  shall  hereafter  be 
examined  during  the  year  of  his  matriculation — and  that 
the  testimonials  necessary  for  ordination  shall  not  be 
granted  by  the  college  authorities  without  the  sanction  of 
such  examiners.  It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  beneficial 
effects  upon  the  Church  in  Wales  of  adapting  St.  David’s 
College  to  the  requirements  of  the  times;  and  unless  that 
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onward  step  can  be  secured,  the  clergy  educated  in  the 
Principality  will  not  occupy  that  position,  nor  acquire  that 
influence,  which  are  essential  to  their  usefulness. 

An  objection  to  the  enlargement  of  St.  David’s  College 
has  been  thus  stated  : — 

If  a  larger  income,  and  the  best  of  professors,  were  provided  for 
Lampeter,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Wales  would  not  send  their 
sons  to  the  college  for  education ;  and  it  is  the  contact  with  other 
boys,  of  every  rank  and  attainment,  rather  than  the  greater  facility 
in  making  Latin  verses,  which  makes  Eton  preferable  to  Kuthin ; 
and  it  would  be  better  that  the  W elsli  clergy  should  be  dispersed 
in  different  seminaries  throughout  the  Kingdom,  than  that  they 
should  he  all  assembled  in  one  place  in  the  Principality.  Welsh 
exhibitions  at  the  English  universities  would  do  more  good  to  "W  ales 
than  professorships  in  Wales. 

That  Oxford  and  Cambridge  offer  some  advantages  of 
an  important  character,  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  at  a 
provincial  college,  will  not  be  disputed  ;  and  the  object  of 
the  proposed  scheme  is  not  to  lessen  the  proportion  of 
the  Welsh  clergy  who  may  receive  their  education  at  an 
English  university.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  there  are  advantages  in  the  atmosphere  and  the 
influences  of  a  small  community,  of  which  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  destined  for  a  sacred  calling  ;  and  that  men  thus 
situated  may  be  subjected  to  regulations  of  a  severer 
character,  and  be  under  abiding  influences  of  a  more 
solemn  temper,  than  is  possible  in  a  mixed  community, 
comprising  a  large  portion  of  men  intended  for  secular 
callings,  and  about  to  engage  in  the  boisterous  career  of 
politics,  the  angry  wranglings  of  forensic  strife,  or  the 
money-getting  pursuits  of  commerce.  The  discipline  of 
St.  David’s  College  is,  in  fact,  stricter,  and  the  moral 
character  of  the  students  is  more  closely  watched, 
whilst  the  temptations  to  general  vice  are  less,  than  at 
the  English  universities ;  and  although  at  college,  as  in 
after-life,  some  of  the  men  there  educated  may  retain  the 
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coarser  habits  and  tastes  of  the  humble  homes  they  have 
left,  and  forget  the  lessons  of  temperance,  honesty,  and 
truth,  to  which  they  have  there  listened,  yet,  in  religious 
feeling  and  conscientious  conduct,  men  educated  at  St. 
David’s  College  will  not  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  gra¬ 
duates  of  an  English  university.  Even  at  Oxford,  natives 
of  the  Welsh  portions  of  the  Principality  associate  much 
together ;  and  those  who  return  into  their  own  country  as 
clergymen  preserve  most  of  their  habits  and  peculiarities, 
and  are  as  exclusively  national  as  their  early  companions 
who  have  been  educated  at  home.  Neither  must  it  be  over- 

i  i 

looked,  that  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  the  expensive 
habits  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  undergraduates,  and 
in  the  example  of  a  luxury  to  which  poor  Welsh  scholars 
have  been  unaccustomed,  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  less  re¬ 
straint,  which  may  not  be  unfitted  for  men  intended  for 
secular  pursuits,  present  peculiar  and  formidable  tempta¬ 
tions  to  young  men  reared  in  habits  of  frugality  and 
self-denial,  and  designed  for  the  humbler  ranks  of  the 
ministry  in  an  impoverished  and  plundered  Church.  It 
may  be  said,  that  halls  founded  for  poor  scholars  exclu¬ 
sively,  at  the  present  universities,  would  afford  greater 
advantages  than  could  be  ensured  to  the  same  class  of 
persons  by  means  of  additional  tutors  and  reduced 
charges  at  St.  David’s  College ;  but,  however  desirable 
such  foundations  would  be,  there  is  no  reasonable  pros¬ 
pect  that  they  will  be  soon  provided.  Even  if  such  foun¬ 
dations  were  established,  it  is  most  probable  that  then,  as 
now,  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  men  who  would  leave 
Wales  to  graduate  at  an  English  university  would  return 
to  laboui  in  then  native  land  j  whilst  the  larger  propor¬ 
tion,  and  those  the  most  distinguished,  would  seek  in  the 
richei  country  those  distinctions,  and  that  social  advance¬ 
ment,  which  are  unattainable  in  the  mountain  solitudes, 
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or  amidst  the  teeming  manufactories,  which  constitute  so 
much  of  the  area,  and  comprehend  so  much  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  of  the  Principality.  Is  it,  too,  no  advantage,  that 
youth  can  be  fitly  trained  at  home  for  the  duties  of  man¬ 
hood  ?  and  ought  the  question  we  are  considering  to  be 
disposed  of,  without  regard  to  the  influence  of  home¬ 
training  on  the  general  character  of  the  people  ?  What 
would  be  said  to  the  proposal  to  train  the  clergy  of 
Ireland,  or  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Church,  in  Eng¬ 
land  rather  than  in  their  own  country?  And  who  can 
estimate  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
people  by  the  universities  of  those  countries  ?  or  will 
deny,  that  the  large  contributions  of  Scotchmen  and  Irish¬ 
men  to  science  and  literature  have  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  existence  and  efficiency  of  those  institutions  ?  Even 
if  no  other  advantage  could  be  offered  by  St.  David’s 
College  over  an  education  in  England,  than,  the  more 
efficient  provision  which  can  there  be  made  for  the  study 
of  the  Welsh  language ;  that  consideration  must  not  be 
disregarded,  in  estimating  the  advantages  which  that  insti¬ 
tution  may  ensure  to  young  men  intended  for  the  pastoral 
office,  in  those  portions  of  the  country  where  Welsh  is  the 
language  of  public  worship,  and  the  medium  of  familiar 
intercourse. 

Whether  it  be  desirable  or  not,  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  Welsh  clergy  should  graduate  at  an  English  univer¬ 
sity;  it  will  be  conceded  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  Principality,  that  it  is 
to  home-training  the  Church  in  Wales  must  look  for  the 
bulk  of  those  men  who  are  to  labour  in  the  ill-endowed 
parishes,  which  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  that  country. 
The  question  is  not,  therefore,  whether  provision  shall  be 
made  in  Wales  to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  the 
Welsh  Church,  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Welsh 
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clergy;  but  whether,  to  meet  this  want,  St.  David’s  College 
shall  be  enlarged  and  improved ;  or  if  a  practice,  which 
still  exists,  of  educating  men  at  small  seminaries,  or  by 
the  agency  of  individual  clergymen,  shall  not  only  be 
continued,  but  extended  on  a  wider  scale  than  has  hi¬ 
therto  prevailed ;  whereby  prejudices  will  be  more  surely 
fostered,  and  local  peculiarities  more  certainly  perpe¬ 
tuated,  than  by  a  more  liberal  education  provided  at  St. 
David’s  College.  If  the  studies  at  St.  David’s  College  be 
extended,  and,  together  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Divinity,  the  students  are  enabled  to 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  general  science  and  mo¬ 
dern  literature,  much  will  be  done  to  give  healthy  libe¬ 
rality  to  their  minds,  to  produce  a  reverence  for  integrity  of 
character,  and  to  foster  a  quick  sense  of  honour.  By  accus¬ 
toming  them  to  habits  of  self-respect,  and  communicating 
to  them  tastes  for  liberal  studies,  they  will  also  be  pre¬ 
served  from  those  habits  of  intemperance,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  spirit  of  despondency  or  indolent  apathy 
on  the  other,  which  are  not  uncommonly  produced  or 
perpetuated  in  the  solitary  parishes  so  often  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  Welsh  clergyman. 

It  was  represented  by  the  principal  and  professors,  that 
the  absence  of  any  authority  to  grant  degrees  was  an  all 
but  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  the 
college  ;  an  opinion  which  has  not  been  weakened  by 
subsequent  experience,  and  which  is  partaken  of  by  a  large 
and  influential  class  of  persons  in  the  Principality.  The 
grant  of  university  privileges  to  Durham,  which  are  with¬ 
held  from  St.  David’s  college,  produces  a  sense  of  injus¬ 
tice— especially  in  men  who  have  been  educated  there, 
and  who  are  deprived,  in  after  life,  of  advantages  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  possession  of  a  university  degree,  which  they 
would  have  enjoyed  had  they  graduated  at  Durham,  or  a 
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Scotch  or  Irish  university.  It  has  been  objected  to  this 
claim,  that  the  absence  of  a  distinguished  privilege  is  no 
hardship ;  and  the  same  objection  is  ever  current,  when 
it  is  proposed  to  confer  on  the  many,  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  few,  or  to  extend  to  other  classes,  distinctions  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  one.  If  a  privilege  is  conferred  on  one  man, 
and  refused  to  another,  arbitrarily,  a  hardship  is  inflicted : 
and  if  the  appointments,  means  of  study,  and  regulations 
of  St.  David’s  College,  are  of  a  similar  character  to  those  of 
our  other  universities,  and  the  attainments  of  the  students 
reach  the  same  standard,  it  is  a  hardship  to  withhold  from 
that  college  the  like  privileges  which  have  so  recently 
been  conferred  on  the  university  of  Durham.  An  amiable  , 
and  excellent  prelate,  connected  with  Wales,  and  anxious 
for  the  true  welfare  of  its  people,  observes,  that  any 
measure  which  would  encourage  a  feeling  of  separate 
nationality,  and  prevent  the  more  thorough  amalgamation 
of  Wales  and  England,  is  much  to  be  deprecated.  In 
that  observation  I  fully  concur.  True  at  all  times,  it  has 
an  especial  application  to  our  own,  when  the  much-abused 
phrase — “  oppressed  nationality,”  has  been  successfully 
employed  to  excite  hostile  feelings  between  diverse  races, 
combined  under  a  single  government.  In  our  own 
country,  these  feelings  have  caused  an  insurrection  for 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  ;  and,  in  others,  have 
roused  a  spirit  of  organized  resistance  to  long-established 
authority  ;  which  has  resulted,  not  alone  in  civil,  but  in 
social  strife.  Even  in  our  own  corner  of  the  Island,  feelings 
of  antagonism  have  been  invoked — the  rivalry  of  Celt  and 
Saxon  aroused — and  the  cry  of  justice  to  Wales  has  been 
substituted  for  that  of  justice  to  Ireland.  This  source  of  evil 
can  only  be  arrested  by  removing  every  valid  complaint, 
and  doing  perfect  justice  to  all  the  races  which  are  bound 
together  in  one  common  interest,  subjected  to  the  same 
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laws,  and  constitute  one  commonwealth.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  university  of  Durham  has  occasioned  no 
longings  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Bernicia ;  and  the  concession  of  equal  privileges  to 
St.  David’s  College  may  gratify  the  self-love  of  an  ardent 
race,  but  will  prompt  no  cry  for  separation. 

The  only  substantial  objection  to  confer  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  university  on  St.  David’s  College  is  occasioned 
by  the  limited  purpose  for  which  it  was  constituted— 
namely,  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  clerical  pro¬ 
fession.  By  the  charter  it  is  required  that  there  shall 
be  founded  one  perpetual  college,  for  the  reception  and 
education  of  persons  destined  for  Holy  Orders,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  foundation  of  another  college  or 
hall,  for  instruction  in  arts,  science,  and  general  literature, 
as  well  as  divinity,  should  such  a  proceeding  be  necessary 
by  reason  of  any  formal  or  technical  regulation.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  discover  any  valid  reason  why  a  power 
to  grant  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity  should  not  be  given, 
when  the  means  exist  to  teach  those  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  efficiently ;  although  the  power  to  grant  degrees  in 
law  or  medicine  may  be  withheld,  because  the  means  to 
teach  those  sciences  are  not  provided.  In  any  event,  it  is 
not  probable,  nor  is  it  desirable,  that  men  intending  to 
become  barristers  of  common,  or  doctors  of  civil  law,  or 
physicians,  should  graduate  at  St.  David’s  college.  The 
ordinary  home  of  lawyers  is  the  metropolis,  and  for  them 
a  provincial  education  is  not  desirable  ;  whilst  physicians 
can  only  be  competently  instructed  in  large  cities,  where 
alone  they  can  acquire  the  experience  which  large  hospitals 
can  furnish.  Durham  may  have  faculties  in  medicine 
and  law,  but  its  celebrity  will  not  he  owing  to  lawyers  or 
physicians. 

What  is  therefore  asked  is,  that  the  power  to  grant 
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degrees  shall  be  conferred  on  the  authorities  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  when  St.  David’s  College  possesses  a  suitable 
staff  of  professors  and  tutors;  and  when,  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  continuance  of  a  board  of  examiners,  indepen¬ 
dent  in  its  constitution  of  tbe  college  professors,  she  offers 
an  ample  guarantee  for  the  character  of  the  examinations 
there  enforced.  In  order,  however,  to  secure  an  adequate 
amount  and  variety  of  knowledge  in  men  who  may  gra¬ 
duate  at  St.  David’s,  it  is  essential  that  no  one  shall  be 
matriculated  who  has  not,  by  preparatory  school  instruc¬ 
tion,  been  properly  qualified  to  commence  a  college  life : 
and  this  consideration  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the  number 
and  sufficiency  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  Principality, 
which  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  division  of  the 
present  chapter. 

Sect.  II. — Grammar  Schools. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  supply  in  this  place  a  history 
of  the  existing  foundations  for  giving  a  learned  education 
in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  which  will  comprise — the 
time  at  which  they  were  established;  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  founded;  the  amount  of  the  present 
revenues,  with  some  account  of  their  employment;  the 
system  of  government  appointed  ;  and  the  provision  made 
for  the  visitation  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  correction  of 
abuses,  and  the  reform  of  defects,  in  the  management  of 
the  charities. 

ANGLESEY. 

Beaumaris. — Population  in  1841,  2701. 

In  1609,  David  Hughes  gave  a  house  in  the  town,  to 
be  for  ever  used  for  a  free  grammar-school;  and  for  the 
endowment  thereof  with  revenue  of  sufficient  maintenance 
of  meet  and  able  scholars,  qualified  to  teach  in  the  places 
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of  master  and  usher,  he  gave  certain  lands  in  Anglesey  to 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor  and  other  trustees,  (whose  number 
is  to  be  kept  up  by  elections  made  by  themselves,)  to  the 
intent  that  the  profits  should  be  wholly  employed,  for 
stipends  for  the  master  and  usher ;  for  help  to  one  or 
two  of  the  poorest  scholars  of  the  school,  towards  their 
travel  or  setting  forward  to  the  university,  or  in  some 
trade  or  occupation;  and  for  the  support  of  an  almshouse. 
And  he  gave  the  surplus  of  his  estate  to  provide  fellow¬ 
ships  in  some  college  in  Oxford.  The  nomination  and 
deprivation  of  the  master  and  usher  are  vested  in  the 
trustees,  who  are  to  select  unmarried  men,  members  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  The  school  buildings  comprise 
residences  for  the  master  and  usher,  and  a  schoolroom 
wherein  one  hundred  boys  may  he  instructed.  Classics, 
mathematics,  geography,  history,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
are  taught,  at  charges  fixed  so  low  as  to  make  the  educa¬ 
tion  afforded  practically  free.  The  income  of  the  charity 
in  1832  was  617/.,  and  is  understood  now  to  exceed 
700/.;  and  by  a  scheme  for  the  management  of  the 
charity,  confirmed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  the  23rd 
March,  1832,  it  is  ordained,  that  three-fourths  of  the  clear 
rents  and  profits  shall  be  applied  to  the  grammar-school, 
and  in  helping  forward  one  or  two  of  the  poorest  scholars 
to  the  university ;  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  the  alms¬ 
house.  No  fellowships  were  ever  founded,  and  the  aid 
given  to  poor  scholars  at  the  universities  is  limited  to  two 
exhibitions,  of  20/.  each  yearly,  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
Under  the  will  of  William  Lewis,  D.D.,  made  in  1681, 
lands  in  Carnarvonshire  were  purchased,  exceeding  in 
present  value  200/.  a  year,  the  rents  of  which  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  eight  exhibitions,  of  10/.  each,  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and,  as  a  pre¬ 
ference  is  always  given  to  poor  scholars  born  in  Angle- 
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sey,  a  direct  benefit  is  thus  conferred  on  the  school  at 
Beaumaris. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Welsh  Education 
Commissioners,  Part  III.,  that  in  November,  1846,  there 
were  only  twenty-four  children  in  the  school,  of  whom  six 
were  not  instructed  in  classics. 

CARNARVON  COUNTY. 

Bangor. — Population  in  1841,  7232. 

In  1557,  Geffrey  Glynne,  LL.D.,  gave  lands  to  the 
Bishops  of  Rochester  and  Bangor  for  a  grammar-school, 
to  be  for  ever  maintained  in  the  town  of  Bangor,  for  the 
better  education  of  poor  men’s  children  ;  and  he  gave 
other  lands,  of  the  yearly  value  of  20/.,  to  the  use  of  ten 
scholars,  diligently  to  be  brought  up  at  the  school  in  virtue 
and  learning,  and  to  be  lodged  within  his  house  called  the 
Friars,  which  he  gave  for  the  school.  By  letters  patent 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  third  year  of  her  reign,  she 
granted  that  there  should  be  a  free  grammar-school  at 
Bangor,  to  be  called  the  Free  Grammar-school  of  Geffrey 
Glynne,  for  the  education  of  boys  and  youths  in  grammar 
to  continue  for  ever — to  have  one  master  and  one  usher ; 
and  her  Majesty  ordained,  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Bangor  should  be  governors,  and  for  that  purpose  should 
be  a  corporation.  By  articles  for  the  government  of  the 
school,  which  were  settled  in  1568,  with  the  advice  of  the 
governors  and  of  Dean  Nowell,  it  was  ordained, 

That  the  number  of  scholars  should  be  limited  to  one  hundred, 
the  poorest  men’s  children  being  preferred,  hut  none  admitted  unless 
he  could  read  and  write  competently,  the  instruction  being  limited 
to  grammar,  and  such  authors  as  concern  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues  ;  and  that  Latin  should  be  spoken  as  well  without  as  within 
the  school.  That  no  scholar  should  continue  in  the  school  more 
than  five  or  six  years  at  the  most,  hut  should  depart  to  an  univer¬ 
sity,  or  to  some  profitable  occupation.  That  the  scholars  should 
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learn  by  heart  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  all  other  things  concerning  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  religion,  both  in  the  Latin  and  the  English  tongue, 
and  be  examined  therein  every  Saturday,  in  the  afternoon.  That 
nothing  should  be  exacted  by  the  master  or  usher  for  teaching 
within  the  school,  but  they  may  receive  what,  without  exaction  or 
demand,  is  offered.  That  the  bishop  and  dean  and  chapter  should 
assemble  twice  every  year  at  the  school-house,  when  they  should 
cause  the  statutes  to  be  read  over,  every  man  to  hear  the  same  with 
silence,  and  should  reform  all  defects.  Provided  that  if,  upon  fur¬ 
ther  deliberation  and  better  experience  had,  (as  nothing,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  can  at  the  first  be  so  exactly  formed  that  grounded  reason, 
study,  practice,  and  process  of  time,  cannot  reform  and  bring  to 
more  perfectness,)  it  should  be  perceived  that  any  article  ought  to 
be  altered,  or  for  just  cause  abolished,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and 
the  dean  and  chapter  for  the  time  being,  may  alter  and  abolish  all 
that  should  seem  worthy  to  be  altered  and  reformed. 

The  rents  of  the  charity  estate  amounted,  in  1832,  to 
360/.,  and  the  annual  value  is  now  nearly  500/.  The 
head  master’s  salary  was  667.  13s.  47.,  exclusive  of  a  house 
capable  of  accommodating  boarders,  and  of  land,  both  of 
which  are  of  the  value  of  130/.;  and  the  usher’s  salary 
33/.  6s.  87.,  exclusive  of  land  and  of  a  house,  also  capable 
of  accommodating  boarders. 

The  school,  of  late  years,  has  not  been  frequented  by  poor  men’s 
children  nearly  to  the  extent  contemplated  by  the  founder,  although 
no  applicant  has  ever  been  rejected  who  can  comply  with  the  requi¬ 
sitions  of  the  statutes,  which  are,  to  provide  himself  with  clean  and 
decent  apparel,  to  attend  the  school  with  shoes  cleaned,  and  neat  in 
personal  appearance— to  which  is  added,  the  qualification  of  beino- 
able  to  read  English  previous  to  admission.  The  statutes  lay  down 
precisely  a  course  of  classical  education  to  be  pursued,  to  which 
have  been  added,  of  late  years,  all  other  branches  which  are  now 
considered  necessary  to  a- good  general  education,  for  which,  how¬ 
ever,  no  provision  having  been  made  by  the  statutes,  the  scholars 
are  required  to  pay ;  but  what  is  of  chief  importance  to  be  attended 
to,  m  considering  the  case  of  this  school,  is,  that  it  was  not  founded 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  Welsh  people ;  there  is  no  mention 
at  all  of  Bangor  or  its  inhabitants ;  it  is,  in  fact,  open  to  all  the 
world ;  and  the  bulk  of  its  property  is  not  within  the  precinct  of 
Wales  at  all.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  convert  the  funds  to  the 
exclusive  promotion  of  Welsh  education  would  be  in  contravention 
of  the  founder’s  design. 
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To  the  foregoing  description  of  the  present  system  and 
its  results,  furnished  by  one  of  the  officers,  may  be  added 
the  following  explanation  of  an  alteration  in  the  scheme 
proposed  by  the  governors. 

The  governors  are  waiting  the  result  of  an  application  to  Chancery 
for  authority  to  employ  a  portion  of  their  funds  in  augmentation  of 
scholarships  foimded  by  Dr.  Glynne,  now  worth  about  21.  yearly. 
The  plan  proposed  is,  to  select  the  most  eligible  boys,  of  all  condi¬ 
tions  in  fife,  amounting  to  ten,  and  to  assign  15 1.  yearly  for  their 
board,  (instead  of  a  money  payment  of  21.,)  to  which  the  parents 
will  be  required  to  add  15 /.,  the  master  being  bound  to  receive  such 
scholars  or  exhibitioners  for  30/.  a-year ;  an  arrangement  which  will 
ensure  to  a  limited  number  of  children  a  good  classical  education, 
with  board  and  lodging,  for  15/.  a-year. 

Bottwnog  Parish — Population  in  1841,  191. 

In  1616,  the  then  Bishop  of  Bangor,  by  his  will  gave 
lands  to  feoffees  or  trustees,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
grammar  school  within  the  parish  of  Mellteryn,  or 
Bottwnog,  “  where  he  was  born  and  christened,  and  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  good  of  that  country,  where  he  had  his 
beginning,  as  the  service  of  his  faith,  and  fruit  of  pro¬ 
fession  of  his  calling,  as  acknowledging  that  he  had  his 
preferment  by  learning  and  the  ministry.”  The  founder 
directed  that  the  schoolmaster  should  be  unmarried — a 
good  scholar,  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford,  and  an  English¬ 
man,  if  it  might  be  for  the  language ;  that  the  Bishop  and 
Dean  of  Bangor,  for  the  time  being,  should  be  always 
two  of  his  feoffees,  the  most  part  of  whom,  whereof  the 
Bishop  and  Dean  should  always  be  two,  appointing  the 
master;  that  the  Bishop  and  Dean  should  make  rules  for  the 
good  of  the  school  and  master,  and  take  the  oversight  of 
the  school  ;  and  the  founder  gave  61.  a  year  for  two  poor 
scholars  in  the  school.  The  charity  estate  consists  of  a 
farm,  of  the  yearly  value  of  200/.,  with  residences  for  a 
head  master  and  usher,  and  school-buildings.  The  stipends 
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of  the  head  master  and  usher  are  fixed  at  120/.  and  40/. 
The  education,  which  is  free,  comprises  English,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  navigation.  The  hoys  are  ad¬ 
mitted  as  early  as  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  There  are 
no  scholars  from  the  school  at  either  university.  In  1846, 
only  one  boy  received  instruction  in  Latin  ;  and  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  Part  III.,  it  is 
stated  that  the  school  is  practically  on  a  level  with  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  country.  The  late  master  has 
retired  on  a  pension  of  40/.  a  year;  and  the  school  is  now 
conducted  by  an  usher.  A  commodious  school-room  has 
been  recently  erected. 

Denio — Population  in  1841,  2367,  including  Pwllheli. 

William  Vaughan,  in  1773,  by  will  charged  an  estate, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Mostyn  family,  with  40/. 
a  year,  as  a  stipend  to  a  grammar-school  (of  which  no 
description  is  given).  Such  a  devise  would,  at  that  time, 
have  been  void  under  the  Mortmain  Act;  but  it  is  asserted 
that  Hugh  Jones,  a  clergyman,  had,  in  1695,  given 
money  to  the  Vaughans  for  founding  or  augmenting  the 
endowments  of  a  school  at  Denio,  and  that  the  devise  of 
Mr.  Vaughan  was  made  in  lieu  of  such  money.  Up  to 
1843,  the  40/.  was  paid  yearly  by  the  Mostyn  family  to 
the  master  of  a  school  at  Pwllheli,  in  which  classical 
instruction  was  not  given.  The  rent-charge  has  been 
withheld  since  1843;  but  it  is  said  the  Mostyn  family  are 
willing  to  continue  the  payment,  and  secure  the  endow¬ 
ment.  Why  an  institution  well  calculated  to  benefit  the  dis¬ 
trict  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  its  present  neglected 
position,  does  not  appear.  The  buildings  are  dilapidated, 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  school-house  broken,  and 
the  slates  falling  from  the  roof,  which  may  be  expected 
soon  to  disappear  altogether. 
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MERIONETH  COUNTY. 

Dolgellau— Population  in  1841,  3695. 

John  Ellis  Clerk,  in  1665,  gave  lands  to  trustees  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  able  schoolmaster,  to  teach  twelve 
poor  children,  without  charge,  until  they  should  be  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  Ellis  Lewis  Clerk,  in  1727,  gave  lands 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bangor  for  the  support  of  a 
free  grammar-school  in  Dolgellau,  for  the  use  of  the 
children  of  the  parish  only,  and  to  be  in  conjunction  with 
the  devise  of  Dr.  John  Ellis  for  the  same  purpose  :  and 
he  appointed  the  Rector  of  Dolgellau  for  the  time 
being  to  be  rector  of  the  school,  with  power  to  appoint 
and  remove  the  master,  who  must  be  a  member  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  and  should  not  serve  any  cure  of  souls 
during  his  office.  In  1793,  John  Tamberlain  Clerk,  Rector 
of  Dolgellau,  added  a  sum  in  stock  to  the  foundation. 
The  income  of  the  school  was,  in  1832,  43/.  10s.,  for 
which  the  master  undertakes  to  teach  eighteen  poor 
children  of  Dolgellau,  free  of  expense,  in  English 
grammar,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  present  master 
officiates  as  a  stipendiary  curate  of  Dolgellau,  but  has  not 
the  cure  of  souls,  the  vicar  being  resident  in  the  bene¬ 
fice.  The  number  of  free  scholars  is  at  present  twelve, 
and  there  is  a  small  number  of  private  pupils,  to  whom 
classical  instruction  is  given  ;  but  the  instruction  given  is, 
in  the  main,  the  same  with  that  furnished  in  good  national 
schools. 

Llan-Egryn — Population  in  1841,  745. 

Hugh  Owen,  in  1650,  gave  money  for  a  free  school  in 
Llan-Egryn  for  ever.  By  a  decree  of  Commissioners  for 
Charitable  Uses,  made  June  4th,  1652,  it  was  ordained 
that  the  schoolmaster  should  be  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
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universities,  well  learned  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues, 
and  skilled  in  grammar  and  rhetoric;  and  should  be 
appointed,  and  removed  for  neglect  or  misconduct,  by 
certain  trustees  named  for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  school-room,  and  a  rent-charge  of  20/.  is  payable 
in  respect  of  Mr.  Owen’s  foundation;  but  Greek  and  Latin 
are  not  now  taught.  In  1668,  Griffith  Owen  gave  money 
to  be  laid  out  in  land,  and  directed  one-third  part  of  the 
rents  to  be  paid  to  a  writing-master  in  the  school  at 
Llan-Egryn,  one-third  part  to  the  master  for  catechising 
the  scholars  and  other  young  persons  of  Llan-Egryn,  in 
the  church  of  that  parish,  on  the  Lord’s  Day  before 
evening  prayer;  and  the  other  third  part  for  binding 
certain  of  the  poor  scholars  apprentices.  The  income  of 
this  charity  was,  in  1832,  81/.  5s.,  two-thirds  of  which 
are  paid  to  the  master,  who  instructs  the  children  in 
English,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  the  Report 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  the  county  of  Merioneth, 
it  is  stated  that  the  rent-charge  of  20/.,  payable  in  respect 
of  the  foundation  of  Hugh  Owen,  is  charged  upon  a  farm 
in  Llan-Egryn,  the  property  of  William  Wynne,  Esq.,  of 
Peniarth,  by  whom  the  rent-charge  was  paid  down  to  the 
year  1812,  when  the  resignation  took  place  of  the  Rev. 
John  Owen,  who  was  a  university  graduate,  and  by  whom 
the  learned  languages  had  been  taught  in  the  school. 
Mr.  Wynne’s  estate  is  now  enjoyed  by  several  members 
of  his  family,  of  whom  only  one  contributes  anything 
towards  the  rent-charge,  and  by  whom  one-sixth  only  of 
20/.  is  paid,  so  that  the  following  arrears  are  now  claimed 
by  the  charity 

Rent-charge,  from  1811  to  1848  . £740  0  0 

Paid  for  the  share  of  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.  123  6  8 


£616  13  4 
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A  new  school-room  has  been  recently  built,  and  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  residence  begun.  A  debt  exceeding  300/.  has  been 
thus  incurred  by  the  charity,  whilst  the  master’s  residence 
is  unfinished  for  want  of  funds— and  this,  because  the  ar¬ 
rears  of  the  rent-charge  are  not  paid.  The  new  school¬ 
room  was  re-opened  in  the  early  part  of  1847,  and  nearly 
100  scholars  are  now  receiving  an  elementary  education, 
of  which  the  learned  languages  form  no  part. 

Llan-y-Cil  Parish. — Population,  2467,  including 
Bala  Town. 

Edmd.  Meyricke,  D.D.,  and  a  member  of  the  chapter 
of  Bangor,  in  1712,  gave  lands  for  a  school,  in  which 
thirty  poor  boys  of  North  Wales  should  be  taught 
grammar  learning,  till  fit  to  be  removed,  or  put  out 
apprentices;  and  gave  15/.  yearly  for  clothing  the  boys; 
and  founded  six  scholarships  and  six  exhibitions  in 
Jesus  College,  Oxford;  and  appointed  the  Bishops  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  for  the  time  being,  and  the  heir 
of  Ucheldre  for  the  time  being,  to  be  visitors  and  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  charity.  The  school  of  this  foundation  is  in 
the  town  of  Bala;  and  the  master  is  appointed  by  the 
principal  and  two  senior  fellows  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford; 
who  receive  the  rents  of  the  charity  estate,  expend  60/. 
yearly  in  clothing  the  boys,  and  pay  the  master  a  stipend 
of  80/.  a-year,  exclusive  of  a  house,  garden,  and  lands, 
rent  free,  of  the  yearly  value  of  15/.  The  present  master, 
who  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davis,  B.A.,  scholar  of  Jesus 
College,  holds  the  curacy  of  Llandderfel;  and  by  him  the 
following  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  school 
has  been  furnished : — 

There  are  always  thirty  free  hoys  in  the  school,  who  are  entirely 
clothed  twice  a-year  at  the  expense  of  the  charity.  They  are  ad¬ 
mitted  half-yearly,  when  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  at¬ 
tend,  and  the  poorest  of  the  candidates  are  always  selected :  in  the 
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great  majority  of  cases,  the  boys,  when  they  enter  the  school,  do 
not  even  know  the  alphabet,  and  very  few  indeed  understand  Eng¬ 
lish.  They  remain,  on  an  average,  about  three  years,  their  parents 
being  too  poor  to  support  them  longer ;  they  are  taught  English 
reading,  writing,  geography,  and  grammar,  and  some  few  commence 
Latin.  Almost  every  native  of  North  Wales,  who  enters  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  obtains  one  of  the  Meyricke  exhibitions. 

In  the  Welsh  Education  Commissioners’  Reports, 
Part  III.,  it  is  said — 

The  school  is  held  in  an  old  and  miserable  building,  damp,  very 
dirty,  and  with  the  windows  broken.  It  contains  a  few  benches 
and  tables  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  walls  are  crumbling  to  pieces. 
There  are  no  maps ;  the  slates  and  other  apparatus  are  scanty,  and 
in  the  worst  condition. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  school-room  seems  to 
be  correct;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  college  authorities 
will  no  longer  permit  this  grievance  to  exist. 

DENBIGH  COUNTY. 

Denbigh  Town. — Population  in  1841,  3405. 

In  1726,  land  was  conveyed  to  the  corporation  of 
Denbigh  towards  the  maintenance  of  a,  free  grammar- 
school,  to  be  set  up  within  the  town.  Tn  1727,  lands  were 
purchased  by  subscription,  and  settled  for  the  support  of 
a  free  grammar-school.  The  rental  of  these  lands,  in 
1832,  was  55 1  10s.,  which,  until  recently,  was  paid  to  the 
master  of  a  school,  holden  in  the  vestry-room  of  the 
church,  for  free  and  pay  scholars,  of  whom  the  greater 
pait  were  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  English, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  In  the 
Welsh  Education  Commissioners’  Reports,  Part  III.,  it  is 
stated  that  the  school  was  discontinued  in  June,  1846,  on 
account  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  school-room. 
A  gentleman  has,  however,  since  been  appointed  master; 
and  there  are  at  present  forty  pupils,  who  are  said  to  be 
well  taught  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  edu¬ 
cation. 
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Llanwrst. — Population  in  1841,  3905. 


A  hospital  for  a  warden  and  twelve  poor  men,  to  be 
given  wholly  to  the  service  of  God;  and  comprising  a  free 
school,  with  residences  for  a  master  and  usher,  were 
founded  by  Sir  John  Wynne,  of  Gwydir,  in  or  about  the 
year  1612,  under  the  name  of  Jesus  Hospital,  in  Llanwrst, 
in  the  county  of  Denbigh.  A  free-school  existed  here  until 
1803,  when  it  is  said  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  that 
school  fees  were  exacted  for  the  first  time ;  but  that  state¬ 
ment  is  inconsistent  with  an  old  extant  document,  noticed 
by  them,  in  which  the  school  fees  on  entrance,  and  for 
quarterly  payments,  are  thus  set  down : — 

Quarterages, to 
be  paid  May  1, 
Aug.  1,  Nov.  1, 
Entrance.  Eeb.  1,  yearly. 


Every  knight’s  son  . 2s.  6d.  — 

Doctor’s  or  squire’s  son  ....  2  0  — 

Gent,  or  minister’s  son,  of  £50per  ann.  10  — 

Yeomanly  son  of  £20  per  ann.,  and]  ^ 

rich  tenants . J 

They  of  the  poorer  sort  ....  0  6  — 

Poor  in  deed . gratis. 


2s.  0 d. 
1  6 
0  9 

0  6 

0  3 


By  the  ordinances  of  the  school,  the  head  master  is 
required  to  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  universities,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Gwydir,  and  by 
the  warden  of  the  hospital,  jointly,  for  ever;  and  to  be 
approved  and  allowed  by  their  diocesan,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph;  and,  until  1817,  the  master  appears  to 
have  been  always  a  Master  of  Arts.  The  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners  reported,  in  1837,  that  no  school  had  existed 
since  1803,  which  answered  the  character  of  the  foundation 
of  Sir  John  Wynne;  and  that,  after  the  year  1811,  the 
hospital  was  dealt  with  as  the  private  property  of  Lord 
Gwydir,  the  representative  of  the  Wynnes  of  Gwydir.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  having  been  taken  by  the  Attorney-General 
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against  Lord  Gwydir,  now  Lord  Willoughby  d’Eresby, 
the  right  of  the  hospital  at  Llanwrst  has  been  established 
to  certain  tithes  and  property,  of  the  yearly  value  of  600/., 
whereof  an  adequate  portion  is  intended  to  be  assigned 
to  the  support  of  a  school,  analogous  in  character  to  that 
founded  by  Sir  John  Wynne;  but  whilst  the  law’s  delay  is 
keeping  the  charity  in  abeyance,  boys  are  growing  up  into 
men,  without  deriving  the  benefit  so  important  a  charity 
ought  to  confer. 

Ruabon. — Population  in  1841,  11,292. 

A  grammar-school  existed  here  before  1632,  for  the 
better  support  of  which  lands  were  given,  in  1707,  to  the 
vicars  of  Ruabon,  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the  then  vicar,  who 
doubted  not  that  the  vicars  would  take  care  that  the 
master  should  be  orthodox,  and  well  qualified  in  learn¬ 
ing,  and  industrious,  and  free  from  public  scandal,  and 
should  teach  gratis  all  the  children  of  Ruabon  parish. 
The  school  income,  in  1832,  was  99/.  18.?.  In  the  Reports 
of  the  Education  Commissioners,  Part  III.,  it  is  said — 

X  found  tlie  school-room,  which  could  accommodate  eighty-one 
scholars,  partly  filled  with  coals,  and  the  remainder  used  as  a  lumber- 
room,  being  covered  with  broken  chairs  and  furniture.  The  glass 
of  the  windows  was  broken,  and  the  room  neglected  and  filthy  in 
the  extreme.  Practically,  the  subjects  taught  in  this  school  have 
been  the  same  as  in  the  average  of  Church  and  British  schools  in 
North  Wales,  the  classical  instruction  having  been  of  late  confined 
to  such  rudiments  as  are  necessary  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
English  words.  It  is  understood  that  the  average  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  attendance  is  not  a  dozen. 

Ruthin. — Population  of  Borough  in  1841,  3271. 

In  1590  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
founded  the  Hospital  of  Christ,  in  Ruthin,  induced  by  his 
pious  and  devoted  affection,  and  being  desirous  that  the 
poor  should  be  sustained,  and  that  the  people  should  be 
instructed  and  taught  in  the  Christian  religion.  In  the 
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following  year,  he  conveyed  to  the  president  and  wardens 
of  the  hospital,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  preacher  and 
sustentation  of  the  poor,  the  tithes  of  Ruthin  and  Llaw- 
rhydd,  which  are  commuted  at  the  yearly  sum  of  462/.  Is. ; 
and  the  income  of  the  charity,  after  deducting  the  charges 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  is  distributed  amongst  twelve 
almspeople,  two  curates,  and  the  warden.  Dean  Good¬ 
man  obtained  from  the  Queen,  in  1595,  a  grant  of  a  moiety 
of  the  advowson  of  Llanelidan,  to  be  bestowed  for  ever  in 
the  support  of  the  schoolmaster  and  under-schoolmaster 
of  the  grammar-school  in  Ruthin,  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  dean  in  that  behalf.  The  moiety  of  the  tithes  of 
Llanelidan  have  been  commuted  for  a  rent-charge  of  300/., 
and  the  net  income  thence  arising,  after  payment  of  taxes 
and  repairs  of  school-buildings,  is  paid  to  the  head-master 
and  under-master  of  the  school,  in  the  proportions  of  two- 
thirds  to  the  former  and  one-third  to  the  latter.  In  1740, 
Edward  Lloyd  Clerk  gave  money  for  the  benefit  of  Ruthin 
school,  with  which  the  trustees  bought  lands  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  yearly  value  of  100/. ;  and  the  rents  are  appropriated 
in  exhibitions  of  20/.  and  25/.  each,  at  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  tenable  for  four  years  by  poor 
boys,  or  young  men,  educated  at  the  school  for  five  years 
at  the  least,  and  being  the  best  scholars.  There  is  a 
residence  for  the  head  master,  and  accommodation  for 
boarders,  who  receive  the  same  education  as  the  free  boys. 
The  master  must  be  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the 
least,  and  the  under-master  must  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Both  must  be  unmarried  ;  and  the  appointment  of  the 
head-master  is  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  The 
statutes  of  the  school  prescribe  a  scale  of  payments  by 
the  scholars  according  to  the  income  of  the  parents ;  but 
this  has  not  been  observed  in  practice,  and  a  fixed  fee  has 
been  long  substituted.  Boys  born  “  in  Villa  de  Ruthyn 
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et  Parochia  de  Llanelidan,”  are  free  scholars,  and  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  classical  education  without  any  school-fees. 
For  instruction  in  the  French  language,  mathematics,  and 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  an  English  education,  free  hoys, 
being  the  sons  of  tradesmen,  or  persons  of  a  similar  class, 
pay  two  guineas  a  year — other  boys  pay  four  guineas,  to 
which  are  added  small  fees  payable  on  entrance,  and 
yearly  contributions  for  books  and  repairs.  All  the  scholars 
are  compelled  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  with  those 
languages,  English,  French,  and  mathematics,  are  volun¬ 
tarily  learnt  by  all.  Free  scholars,  who  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  this  school,  and  have  afterwards  graduated  at  an 
English  university,  are  now  labouring  in  the  Church,  not 
only  in  the  Principality,  but  in  England. 

Wrexham. — Population  of  Parish  in  1841,  12,921. 

In  1603,  Valentine  Broughton  gave  lands  to  the  citizens 
of  Chester,  charged  with  61.  13s.  4 d.,  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  schoolmaster  at  Wrexham,  for  the  education  of  youth 
in  good  erudition  and  learning,  and  3?.  6s.  8 d.  for  the 
singing  men  at  Wrexham.  There  are  excellent  school 
buildings,  comprising  a  suitable  residence  for  the  master, 
who  also  receives  14/.  a  year,  on  condition  of  his  teaching 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  to  six  free  scholars.  There 
are  between  thirty  and  forty  scholars  in  the  whole,  some 
of  whom  receive  classical  instruction. 

FLINT  COUNTY. 

St.  Asaph. — Population  of  Parish  in  1841,  3338. 

Bishop  Barrow,  who  died  in  1679,  either  founded,  or 
augmented  the  endowment  of,  the  grammar-school  here. 
The  vicars  of  St.  Asaph  have  acted  as  trustees,  kept  the 
school  premises  in  repair,  and  appointed  the  master.  A 
good  commercial  education  is  afforded,  and  the  rudiments 
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of  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught  when  desired.  Thirty 
children  are  educated  free,  and  supplied  with  hooks  and 
all  necessaries.  The  master  receives,  on  reasonable 
terms,  an  unlimited  number  of  other  pupils — boarders 
and  day  scholars.  The  endowment  provides — a  salary  of 
50/.  a  year ;  the  cost  of  books  and  necessaries  for  free 
boys;  apiece  of  land,  let  at  2/.  a  year;  and  a  school-room, 
but  no  house.  The  four  vicars  of  St.  Asaph  are  the  trus¬ 
tees,  of  whom  each  nominates  six  free  scholars,  the  other 
six  being  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral. 

Hawarden. — Population  of  Parish  in  1841,  6078. 

In  1606,  George  Ledsam  gave  money  for  the  erection 
and  maintenance,  for  ever,  of  a  free  grammar-school  at 
Hawarden;  and  the  master  receives  a  stipend  of  20/.,  with 
a  residence  and  good  school-rooms,  for  which  he  teaches 
(in  common  with  boarders  and  other  pay-scholars)  a 
limited  number  of  boys  (eight)  the  English  language, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and,  if  desired,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Holywell. — Population  of  Parish  in  1841,  10,834. 

Here  is  a  grammar-school,  with  an  endowment  of  8/., 
for  which  a  certain  number  of  boys  are  taught  gratuitously 
by  the  master,  in  the  same  room  with  boarders  and  day- 
scholars,  who  pay  for  their  education,  which  is  classical. 

Newmarket. — Population  in  1841,  713. 

In  1713,  John  Wynne  gave  a  school-house,  and  a 
yearly  rent-charge  of  40/.,  for  ever;  whereof  part  was  to 
be  for  the  salary  of  a  master,  to  teach  a  public  grammar- 
school  with  Latin  and  Greek  authors;  and,  in  case  the 
same  should  be  obstructed  and  hindered  by  law,  for  want 
of  conformity  in  matters  of  religion,  then  to  teach  ac¬ 
counts  and  languages,  particularly  the  French  and  mathe- 
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matics,  to  fit  persons  for  travel,  trade,  and  navigation,  so 
as  to  make  them  have  an  honest  livelihood,  and  be  ser¬ 
viceable  to  their  Queen  and  country.  There  were  to  be 
certain  free-scholars  and  pensioners ;  and  the  master  was 
to  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  churchwardens  and 
householders  of  the  parish.  It  is  stated  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Charities,  that  this  charity  has  had  no  ex¬ 
istence,  as  a  source  of  benefit  to  the  parish,  since  1764; 
and  that  the  rent-charge  has  been  in  arrear  since  1799. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Hundred  of  Deythur. — Population  of  Hundred  in 

1841,  2426. 

In  1690,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Newport  conveyed  to 
trustees  a  school-house,  built  by  him  in  the  lordship  of 
Deythur,  and  certain  lands,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
schoolmaster,  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  lord  and 
tenants  of  the  lordship,  in  reading,  wanting,  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  grammar,  and  all  other  learning  usually  taught 
in  a  grammai’-school ;  the  master  to  be  named  and  re¬ 
moved  by  the  founder  and  his  heirs,  who  might  ordain 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  school  and  of  the  master, 
and  visit  the  same,  and  reform  abuses  therein.  In  1832, 
the  income  of  the  school-lands  was  87 1.  (shortly  to  be  in¬ 
creased  to  100Z.) ;  besides  which  there  is  a  large  house 
and  stable.  All  children  within  the  hundred  of  Deythur 
may  receive  gratuitous  instruction  in  English  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen.  Classical  instruction  is  rarely  given;  and  the 
pupils  are  usually  removed  as  soon  as  they  can  read  and 
write;  but  the  master  may  permit  any  scholar  intended 
for  college  to  remain  beyond  the  age  prescribed  for  other 
children.  It  appears,  from  the  Reports  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Education  in  Wales, 
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that  in  seven  years  the  master  had  only  one  classical 
pupil,  and  he  became  apprentice  to  a  grocer;  but  the 
master  reports  that  the  school,  both  in  the  number  and 
discipline  of  the  children,  is  more  efficient  than  could  be 
reasonably  expected  from  local  circumstances,  which  are 
rather  peculiar.  The  lord  of  the  manor  appoints  the 
master,  and  is  the  visitor  of  the  school. 

Welsh  Pool. — Population  of  Parish  in  1841,  6185. 

Richard  Tudor  gave  100/.,  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  paid  to  a  schoolmaster,  who  should  teach  a  grammar 
or  Latin  school  in  the  Church-school  of  Pool,  for  instruct¬ 
ing  ten  boys,  natives,  and  poor  inhabitants  of  the  town ; 
and  40/.,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  paid  for  teaching 
ten  poor  boys  and  girls,  in  an  English  school  in  the  town 
of  Pool.  Neither  grammar  nor  Latin  had  been  taught  for 
fifty  years,  when  the  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
was  made  in  1833;  and  the  endowment  has  been  annexed 
to  the  national  schools  of  the  town,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Commissioners. 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY. 

Abergavenny. — Population  in  1841,  4953. 

King  Henry  VIII.,  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date 
24th  July,  1543,  founded  a  grammar-school  for  boys  and 
youths,  to  be  called  “the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  King  of  England,”  and  ordained  that  one 
person,  sufficiently  learned  and  instructed  in  the  science 
of  grammar,  should  be  master;  and  one  fit  and  piopei 
person,  appointed  by  the  master,  should  be  usher;  and 
for  the  foundation  of  the  school,  granted  to  the  since 
dissolved  corporation  of  the  town,  certain  rectories  and 
tithes,  belonging  to  the  then  late  dissolved  priory  of 
Bergavenny  and  monastery  ol  Usk,  subject  to  a  rent  of 
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40^.  to  the  King,  and  to  the  payment  of  certain  salaries 
to  the  master  and  usher.  In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II., 
a  lease  of  the  rectory  of  Bedgworth  was  granted  by  the 
corporation  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford;  in  return  for  which 
a  rent  was  to  be  paid  by  the  college,  who  also  agreed  to 
elect  and  maintain  out  of  the  school  of  Bergavenny,  if 
any  there  should  be  capable  in  respect  of  learning  and 
manners,  one  fellow  and  scholar  in  the  college,  to  be 
known  as  “the  fellow  and  scholar  of  Bergavenny;”  and 
yearly  to  bestow  10/.  equally  between  such  two  scholars 
of  the  school  as  should  seem  most  hopeful  and  indigent, 
and  to  visit  the  school  yearly.  In  the  reign  of  King 
William  III.,  the  corporation  of  Bergavenny  was  dis¬ 
solved.  In  1760,  an  Act  was  passed  for  vesting  the 
rectory  of  Bedgworth  in  Jesus  College  for  ever,  in  trust, 
to  pay  yearly  to  the  schoolmaster  of  Bergavenny  40/.;  to 
admit  the  fellows  and  scholars  from  the  school  to  such 
stipend  and  advantages  as  should  be  enjoyed  by  the  other 
fellows  and  scholars  of  the  college;  and  to  pay  yearly  to 
two  boys  of  the  school  51.  each ;  and  to  visit  the  school 
once  in  three  years,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
reform  abuses.  The  appointment  of  master  is  vested  in 
the  college,  and  in  the  Vicar  of  Abergavenny,  if  resident, 
jointly;  or,  if  he  should  be  non-resident,  in  the  college 
only;  and  in  default  of  agreement  between  the  college 
and  vicar,  then  in  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff;  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  appointment  and  removal  of  the  usher  is 
vested  in  the  master.  The  salary  of  the  usher  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  school-trustees,  in  whom  were  vested  the 
rectories  and  tithes  which  had  belonged  to  the  former 
priory  of  Bergavenny.  The  income  of  the  charity  is 
about  1 80/.  a-year,  exclusive  of  the  stipend  payable  by 
the  principal  and  fellows  of  Jesus  College  to  the  master. 
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The  school  is  held  in  an  old  suppressed  parish  church, 
which  was  granted  for  the  purpose  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
The  present  master  is  the  Rev.  Henry  Peake,  who  is 
bound  to  receive  into  the  school  all  children  born  within 
the  limits  of  the  parish  of  Abergavenny,  and  instruct  them 
gratuitously  in  Latin,  with  which  Greek  is  understood  to 
be  joined — but  he  receives  from  scholars  being  natives  of 
the  town,  who  desire  an  English  education,  one  guinea  a 
quarter,  and  from  children  not  natives  of  the  town  two 
guineas  a  quarter,  for  the  whole  course  of  instruction, 
which  comprises  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  education. 
The  number  of  scholars  has  averaged  thirty  for  the  last 
three  years,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  natives  of  the  pa¬ 
rish,  who  usually  receive  English  instruction.  No  official 
visitation  of  the  school  has  occurred  since  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  present  master  in  1834.  Suitable  school- 
buildings  are  much  wanted. 

Llantillio  Crosseny. — Population  in  1841,  699. 

In  1654,  James  Powell  gave  lands  and  premises,  of  the 
present  yearly  value  of  150/.,  for  the  wages  of  a  school¬ 
master,  to  keep  a  free  grammar  school  for  ever  in  this 
parish ;  and  also  for  apprenticing  three  poor  children  of 
the  parish,  and  to  succour  and  relieve  poor  and  impotent 
people  inhabiting  in  the  parish,  not  receiving  parochial 
relief;  and  he  directed  that  the  trustees  of  the  charity 
should  be  six  in  number,  and  should  be  inhabitants  of  the 
parish.  The  school  is  not  maintained  as  a  grammar- 
school,  but  the  children  of  farming  and  poor  inhabitants 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  girls  are 
also  taught  sewing.  The  master  is  paid  a  salary  of  50/., 
and  10/.  is  paid  his  wife  for  instructing  the  girls  in  needle¬ 
work. 
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Monmouth  Grammar-School. — Population  of  Parish  in 

1841,  5446. 

By  letters  patent  of  King  James,  dated  March  19, 
1614-5,  granted  on  the  petition  of  William  Jones,  citizen 
and  haberdasher  of  London,  it  was  ordained  that  there 
should  be  for  ever,  in  the  town  of  Monmouth,  one  alms¬ 
house  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  people;  and  also  one 
free  grammar-school  for  the  instruction  and  education  of 
boys  and  youths  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  other  more 
polite  literature  and  erudition ;  to  be  called  “  The  Alms 
House  and  Free  Grammar-School  of  William  Jones,  in 
Monmouth  ;”  and  that  the  almshouse  should  consist  of 
twenty  poor  persons,  and  the  school  of  one  master  and 
one  under-master ;  and  that  there  should  be  one  preacher, 
to  perform  Divine  Service  in  any  church  within  the  town, 
or  in  the  almshouse.  The  master  and  four  wardens  of 
the  Haberdashers’  Company,  and  their  successors,  were 
appointed  governors  of  the  charity,  and  for  that  purpose 
constituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  “  The 
Governors  of  the  Possessions,  Revenues,  and  Goods  of 
the  Almshouse  and  Free  Grammar-School  of  William 
Jones,  in  Monmouth,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,”  with 
power  to  purchase  lands, — to  appoint  the  poor,  the  school¬ 
master  and  under-master,  and  the  preacher— and  to  make 
laws  for  the  governance  of  both  almshouse  and  school. 
In  January,  1613-4,  lands  in  Monmouth  were  purchased, 
and  conveyed  to  members  of  the  Haberdashers’ Company, 
upon  which  there  were  built  almshouses  for  ten  men  and 
ten  women,  a  school-house,  and  residences  for  the  master 
and  under-master,  and  preacher,  at  a  cost,  including 
the  site,  of  3400/.;  and  in  1613  and  1614,  lands  near 
New  Cross  in  Surrey,  and  Deptford  in  Kent,  were  pur¬ 
chased  with  money  supplied  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  conveyed 
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to  the  governors  of  the  charity.  In  the  Report  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  on  this  foundation,  made  in  1823,  it 
is  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  charity  estate,  in  Kent  and 
Surrey,  was  let  on  leases,  some  of  which  were  granted  for 
long  terms  of  years,  in  consideration  of  fines  payable  every 
seven  years,  and  others,  of  covenants  to  build,  at  rents 
amounting  altogether  to  771/. :  and  there  was  then  a  sum 
of  money  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Accountant-General, 
being  an  accumulation  from  surplus  rents,  reserved  as  a 
building  fund. 

In  January,  1847,  the  ordinances  of  the  charity  were 
revised,  and  the  present  laws,  for  the  government  of  the 
free  grammar-school  and  twenty  almshouses,  were  framed 
by  the  Haberdashers’  Company.  By  those  statutes — 

The  school  is  free  for  one  hundred  hoys,  preference  being  given 
to  those  who  were  born,  or  whose  parents  have  resided  for  two  years, 
in  the  town,  and  none  being  eligible  before  eight  or  after  twelve 
years  of  age,  or  who  is  not  able  to  read  and  write.  Each  morning, 
at  the  opening  of  the  school,  a  prayer,  the  collect  for  the  day,  and 
a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  shall  be  read,  by  either  the  master  or  second 
master,  and  each  evening,  at  the  close  of  the  school,  a  chapter  shall 
be  read  by  one  of  the  scholars,  and  a  prayer  by  the  head  or  second 
master.  The  education  given  shall  comprise  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  tongues,  composi¬ 
tion,  history,  geography,  the  use  of  the  globes,  the  elements  of  phy¬ 
sical  science,  book-keeping,  and  drawing,  the  whole  school  being 
divided,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  into  classes,  and  proceeding 
from  form  to  form,  according  to  their  progress  and  attainments. 
The  head  or  second  master  shall,  one  day  in  each  week,  catechise 
and  instruct  their  scholars  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  and  attend  the  boys  to  church  twice  every  Lord’s  Day,  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  on  general  fast  and  thanksgiving  days; 
but  should  the  parents  or  guardians  of  a  child  be  desirous  of  his  at¬ 
tending  with  them  at  any  other  place  of  public  worship  than  at  the 
church  which  the  hoys  attend,  they  are,  at  the  time  of  the  child’s 
admission,  to  make  a  written  request  to  the  visitors  for  such  per¬ 
mission.  There  shall  be  public  half-yearly  examinations,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  visitors,  who  are  appointed  by  the  governors,  at  which 
rewards  in  books  may  be  given  to  twelve  boys,  if  so  many  shall  de¬ 
serve  marks  of  distinction.  A  library  is  provided,  to  which,  by  per- 
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mission  of  the  head-master,  the  hoys  shall  have  access.  Exhibi¬ 
tions,  of  the  value  of  30 1.  a-year  each,  are  open  to  scholars  who  have 
been  three  years  in  the  school ;  and  such  exhibitions  are  tenable  for 
four  years,  at  any  college  or  hall  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

There  are  a  head  master,  and  an  under  master,  for  whom 
residences  are  provided,  and  a  writing  master.  None  of 
the  masters  are  allowed  to  take  boarders,  nor  to  re¬ 
ceive  pay  or  gratuity  for  any  scholar.  They  receive  as 


stipends — 

Head  master . £170 

Under  master .  80 

Writing  master .  60 


Usk. — Population,  in  1841,  of  the  Parishes  for  which  the 
School  was  established,  2733. 

Roger  Edwards,  who  died  in  1624,  founded  a  school 
and  almshouses  at  this  place,  and  directed  that  there 
should  be  maintained  a  sufficient  learned  schoolmaster  for 
the  education  of  children  in  the  school ;  and  gave  51.  a 
piece  yearly  to  each  of  twelve  poor,  aged,  blind  or  impo¬ 
tent  persons,  who  were  to  inhabit  the  almshouse  he  had 
provided ;  and  40s.  yearly  to  some  vicar,  curate,  or  other 
sufficient  churchman,  who  should  read  Divine  Service  in 
such  almshouse.  The  Charity  Commissioners  reported,  that 
the  rental  of  the  charity  estate  was  438/.  10s.,  including 
a  sum  of  26/.,  at  which  they  valued  a  house  appropriated 
to  the  head  master  of  the  school.  The  present  master  of 
this  school  is  the  Rev.  J.  Farrand,  who  receives  a  fixed 
stipend  of  60/.  a  year,  with  a  house,  garden,  and  school¬ 
room,  free  of  rent  and  taxes,  and  is  required  to  teach  twenty- 
five  foundation  scholars  at  2/.  a  year  each,  and  allowed  to 
receive  fifteen  private  scholars.  The  education  comprises 
Latin  and  Greek,  together  with  the  ordinary  subjects  of 
an  English  education ;  and  it  is  required  that  the  boys 
should,  on  their  admission,  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
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be  acquainted  with  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  There  is 
a  lower  school,  supported  by  the  charity,  and  conducted 
on  the  national  system,  in  which  boys  are  competently  in¬ 
structed  in  the  usual  subjects  of  primary  instruction,  and 
this  school  is  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
master  of  the  grammar-school. 

GLAMORGAN  COUNTY. 

Cowbridge. — Population  of  Parish  in  1841,  1080. 

It  is  said  that  a  school  was  founded  here  by  the  Strad- 
ling  family;  and  in  1685,  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  who  filled 
several  public  offices  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  had 
been  educated  at  Cowbridge,  devised  to  the  principal, 
fellows  and  scholars,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  all  his 
lands,  and  the  free  school  and  school-house  at  Cowbridge  ; 
and  he  charged  his  lands  with  certain  yearly  payments, — 
amongst  which  were  10/.  a  year,  so  long  as  he  should  not 
undertake  the  cure  of  souls,  and  should  keep  wholly  to 
the  business  of  the  school,  to  a  schoolmaster,  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  principal  of  the  College,  besides  the  use 
of  the  school-house  and  premises  rent  free,  in  considera¬ 
tion  that  he  should  teach,  gratis,  five  poor  scholars,  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  pensioners  ;  and  6/.  to  each  of  the 
five  pensioners,  to  be  continued  for  four  years,  and  no 
longer — such  pensioners  to  be  nominated  by  the  master, 
and  approved  by  the  principal,  on  every  vacancy,  and  not  to 
be  admitted  under  twelve  or  after  sixteen  years  of  age:  and 
to  such  three  of  the  pensioners  as  should  be  fit  for  col¬ 
lege,  an  exhibition  of  10/.  a  piece  for  four  years,  if  not 
elected  in  the  meantime  to  a  scholarship  or  fellowship: 
and  a  further  sum  of  10/.  to  the  schoolmaster  for  teach¬ 
ing  ten  youths,  the  most  towardly  in  the  school,  who 
should  be  elected  by  him  out  of  the  town  of  Cowbridge 
and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  being  the  children  of  such 
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as  should  not  be  able  to  pay  for  their  schooling.  The 
founder  gave  to  the  principal,  fellows  and  scholars,  of 
Jesus  College,  property  which  has  become  of  very  consi¬ 
derable  value,  and  provided  a  maintenance  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  fellows  of  the  college,  to  be  called  respectively  the 
scholars  of  King  Charles  II.  and  King  James  II.,  in 
the  election  of  whom  a  respect  should  be  had,  cceteris 
paribus,  to  those  bred  at  Cowbridge  school,  and  directed 
that,  when  those  fellowships  should  be  endowed,  two  of 
the  three  exhibitions  founded  by  him  shoidd  become 
scholarships.  He  ordained  that  the  two  fellows  should 
be  chosen  from  such  scholars  preferably  to  all  others,  if 
they  should  be  equal  with  the  other  candidates.  The 
Rev.  Hugo  D.  Harper  has  recently  been  appointed  head 
master  of  this  school  by  the  principal  and  fellows  of  the 
college,  who  are  engaged  in  erecting  suitable  school 
buildings,  and  very  sanguine  expectations  have  been 
formed  of  the  beneficial  influence  this  school  will  now 
exercise  on  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Swansea. — Population  of  Parish  in  1841,  19,115. 

In  1682,  Hugh  Gore,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lis- 
more,  in  order  to  found  a  free  grammar-school  within  the 
town  of  Swansea,  for  the  bringing  up  and  educating  a 
certain  number  of  children  and  youth  in  virtue  and  good 
literature,  granted  an  estate,  comprising  650  acres  of  moun¬ 
tain-land  in  the  parishes  of  Llan-dyfodwg  and  Llangeinor, 
upon  trust,  to  nominate  a  discreet  and  well-learned  man  to 
be  a  schoolmaster  of  such  school,  to  instruct  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues,  without  reward,  twenty  poor  children,  the 
sons  of  the  poorer  sort  of  burgesses,  or,  in  case  the  corpo¬ 
ration  should  be  dissolved,  of  the  poorer  sort  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town. 

The  grantee  named  by  the  founder  was  his  relation 
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Bussy  Mansell ;  and  power  was  given  to  the  grantee  and  his 
heirs,  and  during  the  minority  of  any  such  heir-at-law  then 
to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  to  fill  up  any  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  master,  by  the  nomination  of  a  learned  and  dis¬ 
creet  man,  and  to  remove  any  master  who  should  palpa¬ 
bly  neglect  the  school,  or  should  take  and  accept  of  a 
living,  benefice,  or  cure  of  souls.  It  was  also  provided 
that  no  child  should  be  admitted  to  the  school  on  account 
of  the  foundation,  but  such  as  should  be  of  the  age  of 
eight  years  complete  or  upwards,  and  should  be  able  to 
read  English  perfectly  ; — and  that  the  children  should  be 
discharged  therefrom  when  fit  for  trade  or  the  university. 
School-buildings  were  erected  by  the  founder  in  Swansea, 
on  a  site  conveyed  by  Bussy  Mansell  to  trustees,  to  be 
held  for  the  purposes  of  the  school.  The  corporation 
of  Swansea  have  augmented  the  endowment  by  securing 
to  the  master  20/.  a  year,  for  the  payment  of  which  a 
bond  has  been  executed  under  their  common  seal.  The 
surface  of  the  Charity  Farm  is  now  let  for  70/.  a  year,  but  its 
principal  value  will  hereafter  consist  in  the  unworked  coal 
and  iron-stone  with  which  the  property  abounds.  Since 
the  death  of  the  last  master,  in  1842,  the  school  has  been 
closed.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of  England  has  recently 
directed  that  a  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  the  education 
in  this  school  shall  be  settled  by  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  Court,  who  will  have  to  consider  whether  Latin  and 
Greek  shall  be  dispensed  with,  and  other  branches  of 
education  substituted  ;  or  whether  other  branches  of  edu¬ 
cation  shall  be  taught  in  addition  to  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages. 

CARDIGAN  COUNTY. 

Cardigan  Town. — Population  in  1841,  2925. 

In  1653,  the  Commissioners  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Wales  settled  60/.  yearly,  for  the  maintenance 
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of  a  chief  schoolmaster  and  usher,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
impropriate  tithes  of  Llansantfraed,  and  the  mayor  of 
Cardigan  and  the  major  part  of  the  council  were  em¬ 
powered  to  appoint  and  remove  the  master  and  usher. 
This  was  done  under  an  ordinance  of  the  Commons,  made 
on  22nd  February,  1649,  for  the  better  propagation  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  Wales,  ejecting  scandalous  minis¬ 
ters  and  schoolmasters,  and  the  redress  of  other  griev¬ 
ances.  The  tithes  of  Llansantfraed  belong  to  the  vicars 
choral  of  St.  David’s;  and  all  right  to  the  stipend  assigned 
to  the  school  at  Cardigan  ceased  at  the  Restoration.  The 
school,  however,  remained;  and  in  1731,  Mrs.  Cornwallis 
directed  the  interest  of  a  sum  of  money,  set  apart  by  her 
for  that  purpose,  to  be  paid  to  the  schoolmaster  for  the 
time  being  of  the  free  school  of  Cardigan,  and  in  1785 
the  corporation  received,  in  respect  of  that  bequest,  a  sum 
of  717/.  105.  6d.  stock,  which  is  still  invested,  and  the 
interest  paid  to  the  schoolmaster.  The  school-premises, 
which  comprise  one  room  only,  are  kept  in  repair  by  the 
corporation,  who  appoint  the  master.  Six  boys,  named 
by  the  corporation  from  amongst  the  sons  of  burgesses, 
are  taught  Greek  and  Latin  gratuitously,  but  pay  a  small 
sum  for  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  Besides 
these  boys,  the  master  receives  pay-scholars,  to  whom  the 
same  education  is  given  as  to  the  free  boys. 

Parish  of  Lledrod. — Population  in  1841,  1149. 

In  1746,  Mrs.  Oliver  settled  lands,  according  to  certain 
directions  contained  in  the  will  of  her  husband,  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  grammar-school,  for  teaching  in  a  school- 
house,  built  at  Ynys-y-Garn,  forty  children,  of  Parcel 
Ycha,  in  Lledrod,  the  Latin  tongue  and  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  master  to  be  nominated  by 
Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Foes-y-Bleided,  or  his  heirs,  and  to  be  duly 
licensed.  The  rents  of  the  charity  property  amounted  to 
150/.  a  year  in  1836. 
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Ystrad-meiric. — Population  in  1841,  152. 

In  1759,  Edward  Richard  gave  in  perpetuity  to  trus¬ 
tees,  lands  the  rents  of  which  were  to  be  paid  to  a  school¬ 
master,  to  be  nominated  by  them,  and  duly  licensed  to 
keep  a  giammar- school  in  the  village  of  Ystrad-meiric, 
who  should  teach  twelve  poor  boys,  in  the  said  parish, 
in  the  Latin  tongue  and  in  the  principles  of  the  Church 
ol  England:  and  he  gave  power  to  the  trustees,  of  whom 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  was  one,  to  nominate,  and  for 
neglect  or  misbehaviour  to  displace,  the  schoolmaster.  In 
1771,  the  founder  gave  in  perpetuity  to  the  same  trustees 
other  lands,  the  rents  of  which  were  also  to  be  paid  to 
such  schoolmaster;  who  should  teach  thirty-two  poor  boys, 
of  the  parish  of  Ystrad-meiric,  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  a  deed,  executed 
by  the  founder  in  1774,  he  ordained  rules  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  charity,  amongst  which  were  the  following: — 

That  the  master  should  be  a  person  professing  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  of  good  moral  character,  and  well  qualified  to 
teach  Greek  and  Latin,  as  taught  in  the  principal  grammar-schools 
in  England,  so  that  the  boys  might  be  qualified  for  the  universities 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  That  when  Ystrad-meiric  parish  should 
not  furnish  thirty-two  boys,  the  number  deficient  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  adjoining  parishes,  or  any  other  parish  in  the  county  of 
Cardigan.  That  the  charity  income  should  be  divided  into  thirty-two 
parts,  and  that  the  schoolmaster  should  be  only  entitled  to  so  many 
parts  as  there  were  boys  taught.  That  the  name  and  age  of  the 
boys  should  be  annually  delivered  in  writing  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s ;  and  so  many  parts  of  the  fund  as  the  schoolmaster  was  not 
entitled  to  should  be  paid  to  the  bishop,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books  for  a  school- library.  That  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s 
should  be  visitor  of  the  school,  with  full  power,  in  case  of  misbe¬ 
haviour  or  neglect  of  duty,  with  consent  of  two  other  trustees,  to 
remove  the  master  and  appoint  another ;  and  the  founder  also  gave 
to  the  bishop  full  power  to  make  such  rules  for  the  management  of 
the  school  and  the  management  of  the  charity  estate  as  shall  seem 
meet  and  conducive  to  the  intention  of  the  founder,  and  to  prevent 
any  abuse  of  the  foundation,  or  misapplication  of  the  revenue. 
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By  his  will,  made  in  1777,  the  founder,  who  describes 
himself  as  a  schoolmaster,  gave  his  books  to  his  successors 
in  the  school  and  their  scholars,  but  to  be  used  only  in 
the  library.  He  adds  the  following  directions  :  — 

TO  MY  EXECUTORS. 

My  will  is,  to  do  good  to  the  present  age,  and  no  less  to  posterity. 
Let  charity  prevail  over  self-interest,  and  my  effects  be  disposed  of 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  money  laid  out  in  books  for  the 
library.  My  wearing-apparel,  and  eatables  in  my  house,  you  will  give 
to  the  poor ;  let  it  be  done  with  discretion. 

TO  MY  SUCCESSORS  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  not  to  be  a  sinecure ;  you  must  attend,  and  get 
your  bread  by  labour  and  industry.  This  is  my  will,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  observed ;  discharge,  therefore,  your  trust  faithfully,  as 
knowing  that  you  are  accountable  for  your  behaviour,  not  only  to 
the  trustees,  but  also  to  the  Almighty.  Let  the  school  and  library 
be  kept  in  good  repair,  and  improved  to  the  utmost  of  your  power. 

The  executors  add  their  will  to  be,  that  the  school  and 
library  at  Ystrad-meiric,  be  called  “  Richard’s  School  and 
Library”  for  ever.  The  rents  of  this  charity  amounted, 
in  1836,  to  86/.  10s.  a  year,  and  the  actual  value  of  the 
charity  estate  far  exceeds  this  sum.  The  school  atYnys- 
y-Gara,  in  Lledrod,  seems  to  have  been  discontinued 
soon  after  the  foundation  of  that  at  Ystrad-meiric,  and 
the  rents  of  the  Lledrod  foundation  are  received  by  the 
master  of  Ystrad-meiric  school ;  but  a  preparatory  school 
is  now  established  in  Lledrod,  which  is  conducted  by  a 
master  appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  master  of 
Ystrad-meiric.  In  the  Reports  of  the  Education  Commis¬ 
sioners,  Part  II.,  p.  173,  is  found  the  following  description 
of  this  school,  which  'was  visited  in  November,  1846  : — 

The  present  master,  Mr.  Morris,  is  the  incumbent  of  an  adjoining 
parish,  and  has  the  cure  of  two  in  addition.  I  found  about  sixty 
lads  present  in  the  school-room,  which  is  a  long,  large  building  of 
grey  stone,  standing  at  the  side  of  the  churchyard,  in  a  bleak  and 
desolate  position.  The  room  was  very  scantily  supplied  with  school 
furniture.  The  master  occupies  a  study  at  the  end  of  the  school- 
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room.  He  informed  me  that  the  lads  present  were  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  the  sons  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  farmers,  and  that,  to 
the  best  of  his  belief,  three  only  belonged  to  the  labouring  classes. 
I  consequently  confined  my  examination  to  these  children,  and  de¬ 
clined,  though  requested  by  Mr.  Morris,  to  examine  the  rest  of  his 
pupils.  The  ages  of  the  children  I  examined  were  seven,  eleven, 
and  thirteen.  Mr.  Morris  said  he  did  not  teach  them  himself;  his 
assistant  pushed  them  on  till  they  were  ready  for  him.  They  read 
to  me  the  24th  chapter  of  St.  Luke.  They  read  very  indifferently, 
and  understood  the  meaning  only  of  simple  words.  They  spelt 
•  tolerably  well.  The  eldest  child  alone  knew  any  arithmetic.  The 
second  and  third  boys  could  not  tell  how  much  4x5  was.  The 
youngest  was  reading  short  words,  and  scarcely  knew  his  letters  ; 
he  called  a,  b.  He  was  wholly  ignorant  of  English,  and  when  I  said, 
“  spell  time,”  he  echoed  the  words,  “spell  time.”  One  only  knew 
the  number  of  days  in  a  year ;  all  thought  the  sun  went  round  the 
earth.  The  days  of  the  week  were  said  to  be  six ;  fifty-three  weeks 
made  a  year.  They  were  all  ignorant  of  the  common  facts  of  the 
Gospel,  and  could  answer  none  but  the  most  simple  questions.  Hone 
of  them  wrote  tolerably ;  they  were  evidently  only  half-taught.  It 
is,  however,  right  to  state,  they  had  been  only  a  short  time  in  the 
school.  The  result  of  the  examination  of  another  boy  attending  the 
school  will  be  found  in  the  Report  on  Gwnnws.  It  appears  that 
the  school  is  seldom  kept  open  much  after  two  o’clock.  There  is  good 
reason  to  think  it  desirable,  that  this  school  should  be  attentively 
examined  and  frequently  visited,  by  those  who  are  appointed  to 
do  so. 

Under  the  head  Gwnnws,  p.  149,  is  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: — 

I  visited  to-day  the  parish  of  Gwnnws,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Penry,  and  saw  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  —  Hughes.  I  examined 
a  boy  named  William  Evans,  aged  eleven  years,  the  son  of  a  la¬ 
bourer  living  at  Tyn-y-Llydiad  in  this  parish,  at  the  residence  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  —  Hughes.  He  said  that  he  attends 
the  Ystrad-meiric  day-school,  and  has  been  there  for  the  last  six 
months.  He  is  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  the  Latin  grammar,  to 
spell  from  a  spelling-book,  to  write  on  paper,  and  to  repeat  the 
Church  Catechism;  but  no  arithmetic  or  English  grammar.  He 
did  not  know  who  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  or  Joseph  were  :  he 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  sons  of  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  Saul, 
David,  or  Solomon :  he  did  not  know  what  a  prophet  was,  nor  the 
name  of  any  prophet  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ;  he  did  not  know  who 
wrote  the  Bible,  or  any  part  of  it.  He  knew  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  but  did  not  know  what  he  did  to 
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save  sinners.  He  did  not  know  what  a  sinner  meant,  nor  who  are 
sinners ;  did  not  know  what  to  repent  or  to  be  horn  again  means, 
nor  what  a  sinner  must  do  to  be  saved :  did  not  know  what  kind  of 
death  J esus  Christ  suffered,  but  knew  that  he  died  on  Calvary : 
did  not  know  how  he  might  go  to  heaven,  but  knew  that  the 
righteous  would  go  to  heaven  and  the  wicked  to  hell.  He  did  not 
know  what  a  godfather  or  godmother  meant,  nor  any  other  term  in 
the  Church  Catechism  that  was  asked  of  him  respecting  it.  He  did 
not  know  how  many  pence  were  in  2s.  6d.  or  5s.,  nor  how  much  are 
13  x  14,  5  X  6,  or  7  X  8 :  he  had  never  learnt  the  multiplication- 
table.  He  did  not  know  how  many  weeks  or  days  there  are  in  a 
year;  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  present  month,  nor  the  name 
of  the  first  or  last  in  the  year.  In  Latin,  he  could  neither  decline 
musa,  nor  hie  Iicbc  hoc,  nor  anything  else.  He  read  in  English, 
Matthew,  chapter  ix.,  verses  1  and  2  :  did  not  know  what  was  meant 
by  the  words,  “  enter,”  “  ship,”  “  came,”  “  city,”  “  sick-bed,” 
“  faith he  could  not  spell  the  words  “  palsy,”  “  sick,”  or  “  forgiven.” 
He  afterwards  read  the  same  passage  in  Welsh,  but  more  correctly 
than  in  English ;  and  with  all  the  persuasion  of  the  Lev.  • —  Hughes, 
he  could  obtain  no  answer  from  him  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
“  ship,”  “Apostles,”  “  crucify,”  in  Welsh. 

CABMAETHEN  COUNTY. 

Carmarthen  Town.— Population  in  1841,  9364. 

By  letters  patent  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  her  Majesty  granted  a  grammar-school  in  the  town 
of  Carmarthen,  to  be  called  the  “  Grammar-school  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  foundation  of  Walter,  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  others,”  and,  for  the  better  management  of  the 
revenues,  incorporated  its  wardens  and  governors.  No¬ 
thing  is  now  known  of  this  foundation.  In  1644,  the  then 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  gave  20/.  a  year  to  the  school  of  Car¬ 
marthen,  to  be  issuing  out  of  the  rectory  of  St.  Ishmael 
for  ever.  In  1676,  the  Archdeacon  of  Carmarthen  gave 
premises  in  the  town  to  the  masters  of  the  free-school 
there,  successively,  for  ever.  The  present  school-house 
was  erected  soon  after  1797,  and  is  capable  of  receiving 
one  hundred  boys.  It  is  repaired  by  the  corporation,  who 
appoint  the  master.  Attached  to  it  is  a  library  of  about 
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five  hundred  volumes.  The  income  of  the  master  consists 
of  20 1.  issuing  out  of  the  tithes  of  St.  Ishmael,  and  15/.  is 
paid  by  the  corporation  yearly  for  house-rent.  The  mas¬ 
ter  has  always  been  a  clergyman,  and  appoints  and  pays 
an  assistant.  Sis  boys  are  received  on  the  foundation  as 
free  scholars,  who  are  nominated  by  the  corporation,  and 
are  admitted  when  able  to  read ;  and  the  master  receives 
pay  scholars.  The  studies  comprise  Latin  and  Greek, 
mathematics,  ancient  and  modern  history,  In  the  Reports 
of  the  Education  Commissioners,  Part  I.,  p.  284,  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  are  found  under  the  head  of  Carmar¬ 
then  : — 

The  prevailing  language  of  this  town  among  the  poor  is  still 
Welsh.  The  two  grammar-schools  (between  them  educating  twenty- 
one  free  boys)  stand  in  an  isolated  and  anomalous  position.  The 
foundationers  are  nominated  by  the  corporation  from  a  class,  in 
proportion  to  whose  number  the  accommodation  of  two  such  schools 
is  as  nothing — and  in  relation  to  whose  wants,  the  sort  of  education 
which  they  were  intended,  and  are  best  calculated,  to  give  is  nearly 
useless ;  the  tendency,  therefore,  of  the  present  plan  is  to  degrade 
them  into  elementary  schools,  of  inadequate  extent  and  inefficient 
character.  But,  as  secondary  schools,  they  are  not  so  dispropor¬ 
tionately  narrow,  and  might  be  turned  to  singular  utility — e.  g.,  if 
the  foundationers,  instead  of  being  arbitrarily  appointed,  were 
elected  into  them,  by  open  examination,  from  the  primary  schools. 
In  this  manner,  provision  could  be  made  for  continuing  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  specially  deserving  pupils,  and  for  bringing  the  poor  within 
the  scope  of  a  similar  influence  to  that  which  academic  emoluments 
and  distinctions  exert  upon  the  upper  classes — at  once  enabling  and 
encouraging  them  to  prolong  the  period  of  education.  The  con¬ 
nexion  of  scholastic  with  collegiate  foundations  for  the  benefit  of 
some  particular  locality,  and  the  feasibility  of  a  scheme  in  which  the 
old  endowed  schools,  opening  downwards  into  the  primary  schools, 
and  upwards  into  the  corresponding  endowments  at  the  universities, 
might  be  made  to  confer  the  peculiar  advantages  intended  by  them 
upon  the  only  class  which  at  the  present  day  is  local—?',  e.,  the  poor 
—is  a  consideration  naturally  suggested  by  instances  like  the  pre¬ 
sent.  The  founder’s  intention  is  equally  violated,  whether  such  in¬ 
stitutions  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  common  day-schools,  or  filled 
by  other  than  poor  scholars  of  his  own  neighbourhood.  The  recon¬ 
cilement  of  both  objects  would  seem  to  be  effected  by  connecting  these 
establishments,  as  secondary,  with  good  primary  schools  for  the  poor. 
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Llandovery. — Population  of  Town  in  1841,  1709. 

This  school  has  recently  been  founded  by  a  benevolent 
native  of  Wales,  who  has  largely  contributed  to  objects 
recommended  by  Christian  charity  —  Thomas  Phillips, 
of  Brunswick- square,  London.  In  the  year  1847,  he 
transferred  into  the  names  of  five  trustees  4666/.  13s.  Ad., 
Three-per-cent,  stock  (producing  an  income  of  140/.  a 
year),  for  founding  and  endowing  a  school,  in  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  St.  David’s,  for  the  study  and  cultivation  of  the 
Welsh  or  ancient  British  language  and  literature,  not  only 
as  a  medium  of  colloquial  communication,  but  as  a  means 
of  promoting  antiquarian  and  philological  investigation, 
in  combination  with  a  good  sound  classical  and  liberal 
education,  fitting  for  young  men  destined  for  any  liberal 
profession  or  scientific  pursuit,  to  be  exercised  and  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  Principality  of  Wales,  and  more  especially 
for  young  men  desirous  of  qualifying  themselves  to  be 
efficient  ministers  of  the  Church  in  that  Principality.  On 
the  25th  August,  1847,  Mr.  Phillips  executed  a  deed,  de¬ 
claring  the  objects  of  the  foundation,  and,  as  some  of  the 
provisions  are  unusual,  a  short  analysis  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  shall  be  given  :  — 

The  founder,  anticipating  that  ample  means  for  building  a  suitable 
scbool-bouse  at  Llandovery  (which  he  had  selected  as  a  central  and 
convenient  place  for  the  site  of  his  institution)  would  be  provided 
by  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  directed  51.  a-year 
only  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the  school-buildings,  and  the 
residue  of  the  income  arising  from  his  investment  to  be  paid  to 
the  masters  of  the  school,  which  should  at  all  times  be  called 
“  Thomas  Phillips’  Foundation.”  The  management  of  the  school, 
and  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the  master,  were  reserved  by 
the  founder  during  his  life,  and  after  liis  death  are  confided  to  the 
trustees.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  is  visitor,  and  is  to  exercise  all 
visitatorial  power.  In  case  no  convenient  school-buildings  shall  be 
legally  provided  at  or  near  Llandovery,  the  trustees  may  remove  the 
school  to  some  suitable  locality  in  either  of  the  dioceses  of  St. 
David’s  or  Llandaff.  On  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  schoolmaster, 
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tlie  trustees  shall  appoint  thereto  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Welsh  language  in  its 
colloquial  and  literary  use,  who  shall  undertake  no  weekly  parochial 
duties,  nor  any  pastoral  duties  except  on  Sundays.  A  power  of 
removing  the  schoolmaster,  in  case  of  misconduct  or  neglect  on  his 
part,  or  of  inefficiency  in  the  condition  of  the  school,  is  given  to  the 
trustees,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  visitor,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final.  Twenty  free  scholars  are  to  be  instructed  by  the  master 
without  fee  or  reward,  to  he  selected  by  the  trustees  from  the  dio¬ 
ceses  of  St.  David’s  and  LlandafF.  A  public  yearly  examination 
shall  take  place,  by  persons  selected  for  the  office  of  examiners  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s.  The  scholars  shall  be  instructed  in  Welsh 
reading,  grammar,  and  composition ;  in  English,  Latin,  and  G-reek, 
Hebrew,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  mathematics  ;  hi  sacred,  English 
and  general  history,  and  geography;  and  in  such  other  branches 
of  education  as  the  trustees,  with  the  sanction  of  the  visitor,  shall 
appoint.  The  Welsh  language  shall  be  taught  exclusively  during 
one  hour  every  school-day,  and  he  then  the  sole  medium  of  commu¬ 
nication  in  the  school;  and  shall  be  used  at  all  other  convenient 
periods  as  the  language  of  the  school,  so  as  to  familiarize  the  scholars 
with  its  use  as  a  colloquial  language.  The  master  shall  give 
lectures  in  that  language  upon  subjects  of  a  philological,  scientific,  and 
general  character,  so  as  to  supply  the  scholars  with  examples  of  its  use 
as  a  literary  language,  and  the  medium  of  instruction  on  grave  and 
important  subjects.  The  primary  intent  and  object  of  the  founder 
(which  is  instruction  and  education  in  the  Wblsli  language)  shall  be 
faithfully  observed.  Should  the  language,  however,  cease  as  a  colloquial 
and  literary  language,  the  education  shall  still  be  such  as  to  qualify 
young  men,  either  for  Lampeter  college  or  other  useful  callings :  and 
it  is  recommended  that  instruction  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
chemistry — particularly  such  portions  of  those  sciences  as  may  be 
applicable  to  the  soil  and  substrata  of  the  Principality— shall  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  disused  Welsh  language  ;  the  object  of  the  founder 
being  the  dissemination  of  useful  and  practical  knowledge  in  Whies, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  its  people,  both  morally  and 
intellectually.  The  master  may  take  into  his  school,  for  education, 
any  number  of  pay  scholars,  but  no  distinction,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  free  scholars,  shall  be  made  in  the  system  of  education,  llie 
visitor  shall  be  furnished  yearly  with  a  financial  report,  and  with 
the  examiners’  report  of  the  progress  of  the  scholars.  Vacancies 
amongst  the  trustees  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  remaining  trustees, 
by  the  election  of  fit  persons,  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
resident  within  one  of  the  dioceses  of  St.  David’s  or  LlandafF. 

Archdeacon  Williams,  who,  as  master  of  the  High 
School  at  Edinburgh,  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  as 
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a  successful  teacher,  has  been  appointed  by  the  founder 
the  first  master  of  the  Llandovery  school;  and  a  liberal 
subscription  has  been  entered  into  for  erecting,  in  or  near 
that  town,  suitable  school  buildings,  which  are  intended 
to  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the  subscribers,  whose  autho¬ 
rity  over  the  school  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet 
defined. 

PEMBROKE  COUNTY. 

St.  David’s. — Population  of  the  Parish,  2413. 

This  school  has  existed  from  a  remote  period,  and  was 
probably  established  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  document  by  which  its  origin  is  explained. 
Before  the  Reformation  a  collegiate  foundation  existed 
here,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist  in  the  shape  of  ex¬ 
tensive  ruins  in  the  cathedral-close,  of  venerable  aspect, 
pointing  to  times  when  railways  and  cotton-mills  (great 
blessings  if  wisely  employed)  were  not  prized  as  the 
highest  earthly  goods.  The  master  of  the  school  has  a 
vicar  s  stall  in  the  cathedral,  and  receives  an  ancient 
yearly  payment  from  the  chapter  of  10/.,  and  a  second 
payment  of  10/.  10s.,  styled  a  gift.  For  these  advantages 
he  is  bound  to  educate  six  choristers,  who  are  chosen  by 
the  chapter,  with  an  implied  reference  to  their  fitness  for 
the  office,  and  in  the  selection  of  whom  a  preference  has 
been  generally  given  to  the  sons  of  the  vicars.  Each'  of 
the  six  scholars  receives  3/.  3s.  4 d.  from  the  chapter  funds. 
The  master,  who  is  bound  to  no  other  duty  than  to  teach, 
receives  pay  scholars,  and  has  a  good  school. 

Haverfordwest.— Population  of  the  Town,  5941. 

In  1613,  lands  wnre  conveyed  by  Thomas  Lloyd  to 
trustees,  who  should  for  ever  cause  a  sufficient  grammar- 
school  to  be  kept  within  the  town  of  Haverfordwest,  which 
should  be  called  “  The  Free  Grammar-school  of  Haver- 
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fordwest,  founded  by  Thomas  Lloyd.”  The  rents  of  the 
property  were  to  be  employed  for  maintaining  one  able 
and  discreet  man,  learned  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  fitting  knowledge  for  a  schoolmaster,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  corporation  and  trustees ;  who  should 
instruct  such  scholars  as  should  be  placed  under  him  by 
the  mayor  and  trustees,  in  virtuous  education,  discipline, 
and  learning.  The  trustees  were  directed,  once  in  every 
year,  at  the  Great  Sessions  for  Haverfordwest,  to  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  school  to  the  Justices  of  Great 
Sessions.  The  founder  directed  that  the  scholars  upon 
the  foundation  should  be  the  sons  of  the  poorer  sort  of 
people,  and  not  of  any  that  were  subsidy  men,  or  men 
of  great  wealth  and  ability,  that  were  ol  themselves  able 
to  teach  their  children. 

John  Milward,  in  1654,  gave  a  house  in,  and  lands  near, 
Birmingham,  to  the  principal  of  Brazenose  College,  the 
bailiff  of  Birmingham,  and  the  mayor  of  Haverfordwest : — 
the  rents  and  profits  to  be  divided  in  equal  parts  be¬ 
tween  the  college,  the  free  school  of  Birmingham,  and 
the  free  school  of  Haverfordwest;  and  the  portion  of  the 
college  to  be  bestowed  on  a  scholar,  towards  part  of  his 
education  and  maintenance,  to  be  sent  from  the  free 
schools  of  Birmingham  and  Haverfordwest  by  turns. 

The  lands  have  been  usually  granted  on  lease  by  the 
principal  and  scholars  of  the  college,  the  master  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  school,  and  the  mayor  of  Haverfordwest;  but, 
under  proceedings  taken  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
leases  have  been  set  aside,  and  a  large  increase  of  income 
will  arise  from  the  estate  of  Milward.  The  net  income 
hitherto  received  by  the  master  has  not  been  more  than 
100^.  a  year  from  both  endowments,  exclusive  of  a  resi¬ 
dence  and  school  buildings,  part  of  the  charity  estate  ; 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  income  of  the  charity  will 
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amount  to  300/.  a  year,  so  soon  as  the  proceedings  for 
avoiding  the  leases  of  Milward’s  estate  shall  be  brought 
to  a  close.  The  appointment  of  the  master,  and  the  no¬ 
mination  of  boys  on  the  foundation,  are  vested  in  trustees, 
appointed  under  the  Act  for  Regulating  Municipal  Corpo¬ 
rations  ;  and  the  selection  of  boys  is  made  with  so  little 
discrimination,  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  are 
admitted  are  intended  for  manual  trades  or  occupations, 
on  whom  a  liberal  education  is  wasted,  and  who  leave  the 
school  before  their  education  is  half  finished. 

In  the  Reports  of  the  Education  Commissioners ,  Part  I. 
p.  454,  the  following  account  is  given  of  this  school : — 


There  is  a  free  grammar  school  in  the  town,  which  was  closed  for 
the  holidays  during  my  stay  at  Haverfordwest.  The  observations 
which  I  have  made  respecting  similar  foundations  at  Carmarthen 
fully  apply  to  this  one.  I  annex  some  replies  to  queries,  with  which 
the  master,  the  Eev.  James  Thomas,  furnished  me. 


FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

1.  Has  any  alteration  taken 
place  in  the  funds  of  the  school 
since  the  Eeport  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  ;  and,  if  so,  what 
alteration  p 


2.  What  is  the  number  of 
boys  (a)  on  the  books  P 

( h )  Usually  attending  ? 

(c)  Present  on  the  31st  March 
in  the  morning  ? 

3.  Of  the  boys  on  the  books, 
how  many  are — 

(a)  Boarders,  or  pay-scholars. 

(b)  Foundationers  P 


1.  Owing  to  the  bad  state  of 
repair  in  which  some  of  the  houses 
belonging  to  the  school  were  left, 
a  considerable  reduction  has  been 
made  in  the  income  of  the  master 
since  the  Eeport  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners.  There  is,  however,  a 
case  about  being  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  effect  of 
which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  Charity.  The  bill 
was  filed  ex  officio  by  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  about  ten  years  ago, 
by  the  recommendation  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners. 

2.  The  number  of  boys  on  the 
books  is  twenty-eight,  almost  all 
of  whom  attend  pretty  regularly. 
On  the  last  day  of  March  twenty- 
three  attended. 

3.  There  are  now  no  boarders: 
three  only  are  pay-scholars — all 
the  others  are  free. 
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4.  What  are  the  subjects  taught 
in  school  P 


5.  At  what  ages  do  the  boys 
commonly  enter  ? 


6.  Is  the  Charity,  upon  its 
present  footing,  made  as  useful 
as  it  might  be  ? 


7.  If  not,  state  your  reasons  for 
saying  so,  and  any  improvements 
which  strike  you  as  desirable,  and 
not  contradictory  to  the  founder’s 
intention. 


4.  English  grammar,  history, 
and  geography,  Latin  and  Greek, 
Euclid,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
elements  of  logic.  The  upper 
boys  read  Euripides,  Homer,  and 
the  Greek  Testament,  Horace, 
Virgil,  Arnold’s  Latin  and  Greek 
Exercises.  They  usually  do  hex¬ 
ameters  and  pentameters  from 
Bland. 

5.  Often  as  early  as  eight  years, 
and  they  are  very  irregular  as  to 
their  time  of  leaving;  some  leave 
very  soon ;  some  stay  eight  or 
nine  years. 

6.  As  a  school  for  providing  a 
cheap  classical  education  for  the 
children  of  respectable  parents, 
it  might  be  much  benefited  by 
the  Corporation  declining  to 
send  boys  of  a  low  station  in 
life,  who  come  very  ignorant, 
cannot  find  books  to  continue 
their  studies,  and  often  abruptly 
leave,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
master  expects  to  see  some  fruit, 
or  at  least  some  promise  of  fruit, 
from  his  labours. 

7.  I  believe  the  letter  of  the 
law  is  kept  by  the  Corporation.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  they  have 
acted  very  injudiciously,  lowered 
the  character  of  the  school,  and 
deprived  the  master  of  all  hope  of 
increasing  his  income  by  pay- 
scholars  of  a  respectable  class. 


N.B. — I  am  so  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things,  that  I 
would  readily  listen  to  any  suggestion  which  could  be  made  for  ren¬ 
dering  the  Charity  more  useful.  I  should  have  no  objection  what¬ 
ever  to  training  a  large  class  of  young  men  for  schoolmasters  or  cate¬ 
chists.  Formerly  (before  the  College  of  Lampeter  was  established) 
I  usually  had  a  large  class  preparing  for  holy  orders. 

Pembroke  Town. — Population  of  Borough  in  1841,  7412. 

There  is  a  small  foundation  for  a  grammar-school  at 
this  place,  amounting  to  IN.  3s.  4 d.,  which  is  paid  to  a 
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schoolmaster,  named  by  the  Corporation,  but  there  are  no 
school-buildings  belonging  to  this  charity,  nor  are  there 
any  free  scholars. 


RADNOR  COUNTY. 

Cwm-Toyddwr. — Population,  in  1841,  883. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Price,  in  1719,  gave  certain  lands, 
after  the  death  of  his  son,  who  lived  until  1780,  to  trus¬ 
tees,  in  order  that  the  rents  might  be  paid  to  such  person, 
as  on  their  recommendation  should  be  licensed  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  to  keep  a  school,  in  or  near  the 
church  of  Llansantfraed-Cwmtoyddwr  for  ever.  In  1780, 
a  school  was  established  on  this  foundation,  but  it  was 
foi  many  years  united  to  a  school  at  Rhayader,  the  master 
of  the  latter  school  receiving  the  revenue  of  both.  The 
charity  estate  was  of  the  value  of  50/.  a  year  in  1836, 
when  it  was  intended  to  disunite  this  school  from  that  at 
Rhayader,  and  to  supply  here  a  classical  and  commercial 
education.  The  school  seems  to  have  been  closed  at  the 
visit  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  this  place,  in  1847. 

Presteign. — Population  of  Parish,  in  1841,  2228. 

In  1505,  John  Beddoes  settled  lands,  for  ever,  in  order 
that  one  apt  and  learned  man,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  should 
be  appointed  to  keep  a  free  grammar-school  in  the  town 
of  Presteign,  and  therein  teach  youth  virtue  and  learning. 
The  charity  trustees  reported  that,  in  1827,  there  was  a 
school-house  capable  of  accommodating  sixty-three  chil¬ 
dren,  and  that  the  charity  property  produced  a  rental  of 
138/.  18s.  6d.,  which  was  assigned  to  a  schoolmaster 
appointed  by  trustees,  and  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

The  number  of  boys  was  limited  to  sixty-three,  and 
each  of  the  nine  trustees  nominated  seven  boys,  who 
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should  be  not  less  than  six  nor  above  fourteen  years  of 
age. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Education  Reports,  at  page 
182,  is  found  the  following  description  of  this  school: — 

This  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  richest  scholastic  endow¬ 
ment  in  Wales;  the  present  rental  is  150Z.  per  annum,  arising  out 
of  land.  The  school-ho'use  is  an  oblong  room,  substantially  built, 
thirty  feet  by  eighteen  feet.  The  school  'furniture  consists  of  a  few 
old  notched  and  time-worn  desks  and  benches,  placed  lengthways 
down  the  room.  There  are  no  black  boards,  nor  maps,  nor  appa¬ 
ratus  of  any  kind  or  sort.  There  are  few  books,  except  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  the  children  being  obliged  to  find  all  they  use.  The 
master,  Mr.  Bobert  Phillips,  is  fifty-six,  an  amiable  and  worthy  man, 
but  an  invalid,  and,  both  in  body  and  mind,  I  fear,  unfit  for  his 
post.  In  the  presence  of  Bichard  Price,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  the 
trustees,  (who  remained  the  whole  time  of  the  examination,)  I  re¬ 
quested  the  master  to  call  up  all  who  could  read  in  the  Testament. 
Eighteen  boys  accordingly  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  most  of 
them  reading  with  tolerable  accuracy,  but  wholly  without  emphasis 
or  expression.  It  proved  to  be  utterly  useless  to  question  them ; 
the  master  said  he  only  did  so  occasionally.  One  only  knew  how 
Moses  crossed  the  Bed  Sea ;  they  knew  nothing  that  he  did  in  the 
wilderness,  one  child  only  excepted,  who  remembered  the  striking 
of  the  rock.  Isaac,  they  thought,  was  the  son  of  J acob ;  and,  only 
after  much  effort,  one  remembered  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Abraham.  They  could  mention  no  parable  which  taught  the  duty 
of  benevolence  and  kindness ;  and  remembered  no  parable,  except 
the  ten  virgins,  and  they  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  They 
repeated  the  Church  Catechism,  but  not  a  single  expression,  even  in 
the  most  important  passages,  could  they  explain.  They  could  give  no 
explanation  of  what  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  meant,  nor 
of  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  They  were  equally  unable  to  an¬ 
swer  simple  questions  in  geography ;  they  knew  next  to  nothing  of 
the  chief  towns  of  England,  or  of  their  productions,  and  merely  the 
names  of  the  chief  countries  in  Europe.  The  master  said  he  taught 
grammar ;  but  none  of  the  scholars  pointed  out  as  learning  it,  could 
mention  a  conjunction ;  and  when  I  asked  them  which  was  the  ad¬ 
jective  in  the  sentence,  “  I  have  stirred  the  fire,”  they  guessed 
“  fire”  and  “  stirred,”  and  no  one  of  them  discovered  that  it  con¬ 
tained  no  adjective.  Twenty  only  learned  arithmetic,  and  one  only 
appeared  to  me  to  be  proficient.  There  is  one  redeeming  feature 
in  this  school — the  writing  taught  is  excellent ;  the  master  excels  in 
penmanship,  and  so  do  his  scholars ;  but  in  other  respects,  the 
school  appeared  to  be  very  ill- conducted.  The  children  evinced  no 
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symptom  of  mental  culture  of  any  kind;  and  if  it  be  the  object  of 
the  charity  to  impart  learning  and  virtue,  and  to  teach  the  Latin 
language,  the  English  grammar,  and  useful  knowledge,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  fulfilled  by  the  present  system,  in  any  one  respect.  Com¬ 
plaints  are  made  that  the  master  is  incompetent,  and  that  so  rich 
an  endowment  entitles  the  inhabitants  to  an  education  of  a  far 
higher  description,  and  for  a  greater  number  of  children.  These 
complaints  appear  to  be  perfectly  just ;  the  funds  are  sufficient  to 
enlarge  the  present  building,  to  supply  books,  maps,  and  apparatus, 
and  to  support  a  well-trained  and  competent  master. 

The  College  of  Christ  of  Brecknock. — Population 
of  Town  in  1841,  5412. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  Nativity,  a.d.  1283,  Thomas 
Beck,  who  was  then  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  and  lord 
treasurer  of  England,  founded  a  college  by  a  charter, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  as  well  as  the  Chapter  of  St.  David’s,  consti¬ 
tuting  in  this  college  twenty-one  canons,  after  the  pattern 
of  those  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  David’s,  of  whom 
seven  were  to  be  of  the  degree  of  priest,  seven  of  the  degree 
of  deacon,  and  seven  of  the  degree  of  sub-deacon;  and  he 
gave  as  prebends,  for  the  perpetual  support  of  the  famous 
college  then  founded,  an  equal  number  of  parish  churches. 
Bishop  Beck  prefaced  his  grant  with  a  declaration,  that  he 
was  influenced  to  found  the  college  by  a  pious  determination 
to  employ  his  zeal  for  souls,  to  the  profit  and  flourishing 
comeliness  of  his  diocese,  and  to  turn  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ystrad-Tywi,  before  then  places  of  lamentation,  death, 
and  hatred,  where  many  had  lost  their  lives  and  posses¬ 
sions  through  the  wicked  designs  of  robbers,  into  places 
of  spiritual  gladness,  of  obedience  to  the  Redeemer,  and 
of  refuge  and  security  to  the  faithful  people  of  God.  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  blank  is  found  in  that  part  of  the 
charter  where  the  name  of  the  church,  thus  made  colle¬ 
giate,  was  intended  to  be  inserted ;  and  although  Llan- 
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gadock  has  been  usually  considered  the  site  of  Bishop 
Beck  s  college,  whence  it  was  said  to  have  been  removed 
to  Abergwili  by  Bishop  Gower,  elected  to  the  see  of 
St.  Davids  in  1328,  I  know  of  no  satisfactory  proof 
that  a  collegiate  foundation  ever  existed  at  Llangadock. 
Indeed,  Abergwili  is  named,  as  early  as  1299,  in  a 
charter  of  Edward  I.,  as  a  collegiate  foundation;  and 
mention  is  then  made  of  a  former  charter  of  the  King, 
whereby  he  granted  to  Bishop  Beck  advowsons  of  certain 
parish  churches,  with  authority  to  appropriate  those 
churches,  by  annexing  them  to  prebends  in  the  churches 
of  St.  David’s  and  Abergwili.  In  a  document  to  which 
the  seals  of  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  St.  David’s  were 
affixed,  on  the  6th  May,  1334,  are  recorded  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  chapter  of  Abergwili,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
chapter-hall  of  the  collegiate  church,  on  the  10th  April, 
1331,  and  continued  by  several  prorogations,  three  canons 
being  absent  by  contumacy,  and  eighteen  being  present, 
(six  in  person  and  twelve  by  procuration.)  The  dignities 
of  precentor,  chancellor,  and  treasurer,  of  Abergwili 
were  created  at  that  chapter,  and  certain  prebends  an¬ 
nexed  to  those  dignities.  On  the  19th  January,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  reign,  King  Henry  VIII.,  by  his 
charter,  founded  the  College  of  Christ  of  Brecknock,  on 
the  site  of  the  Priory  of  Friars  Preachers,  in  that  town, 
which  had  been  surrendered  to  the  King  by  the  late  prior 
and  convent ;  and  the  King  granted  to  William,  then 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  and  his  successors  for  ever ; — the 
priory,  and  all  lands  and  possessions,  which  had  come  to 
the  hands  of  his  majesty  by  virtue  of  such  surrender,  to 
be  held  by  fealty  only  ;  and  also  the  College  of  Aber¬ 
gwili,  with  full  licence  and  authority  to  transfer  the 
ministers  of  the  College  of  Abergwili  to  Christ’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Brecknock.  By  the  same  charter,  the  King  ent- 
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powered  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  and  all  ministers  of 
the  College  of  Abergwili,  to  reside  at  Brecknock,  in  the 
church  of  the  late  priory,  and  within  the  ambit  and  pre¬ 
cinct  thereof ;  and  to  hold  all  manors,  lands,  churches, 
and  possessions,  theretofore  of  the  College  of  Abergwili, 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  Christ’s  College, 
Brecknock.  The  charter  begins  by  declaring  the  reasons 
for  founding  a  college  at  Brecknock,  and  transferring  to 
that  place  the  college  from  Abergwili,  in  language  which 
it  may  be  instructive  to  quote : — 

Whereas  the  College  of  Abergwili  is  an  unfit  place,  where  no  op¬ 
portunity  is  given  for  hospitality  to  be  administered  to  others  by 
the  men  of  the  college,  for  the  advantage  of  our  subjects  in  places 
adjoining.  And  whereas,  also,  our  subjects  dwelling  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Wales,  being  oppressed  with  great  poverty,  are  not  able  to 
educate  their  sons  in  good  letters,  nor  have  they  any  grammar- 
schools  ;  whereby  not  only  both  clergy  and  laity,  of  every  age  and 
condition,  are  rendered  rude  and  ignorant,  as  well  in  their  offices  to¬ 
wards  God,  as  in  their  due  obedience  towards  us,  but  they  are  so 
little  skilled  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  England,  that  they  are  not  able 
to  observe  our  statutes  in  such  cases  enacted ;  and  that  which  they 
ought  and  are  bound  to  perform,  they  are  unable  to  understand,  on 
account  of  ignorance  of  the  English  language. 

In  accordance  with  the  King’s  letters  patent,  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Abergwili  was  transferred  to  Brecon  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  and  such  transfer  was  ratified 
by  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church  of  that  see. 
Henry,  himself  of  Welsh  descent,  (the  great-grandson  of 
Owen  Tudor)  introduced  towards  Wales  a  different  po¬ 
licy  to  that  which  had  existed  before  his  reign.  The 
former  system  had  been  to  depress  and  subjugate — he 
sought  to  elevate  his  Welsh  subjects,  by  conferring  on 
them  equal  rights  with  Englishmen ;  and  when  he  ex¬ 
cluded  from  office  all  who  did  not  use  English  speech, 
he  provided  for  the  Welsh  people  a  liberal  education,  and 
thus  enabled  them  to  enter  on  a  career  of  generous  rivalry 
with  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  earn  the  same  re- 
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wards  of  civic  ambition  and  military  renown.  The  policy 
of  Henry  was  pursued  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth;  but 
with  her  ended  that  House  of  Tudor,  in  whom  was  ac¬ 
complished  the  ancient  prophecy,  so  fondly  cherished  by 
the  Welsh  people,  that  a  Welsh  prince  should  be  crowned 
in  London.  The  College  of  Christ  of  Brecknock  never 
realized  the  beneficent  expectations  of  the  English  mo¬ 
narch.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  right  of  the  colle¬ 
giate  body  to  the  prebends,  which  had  formed  a  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  College  of  Abergwili,  was  disputed,  on 
the  ground  that  these  possessions  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  under  the  Statute  for 
the  dissolution  of  Chantries,  and  been  granted  away  by 
Elizabeth ;  but,  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
made  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  reign,  in  a  suit  be¬ 
tween  all  the  prebendaries  on  the  one  side,  and  two  per¬ 
sons  named  Tipper  and  Dawe,  claiming  as  grantees  of 
the  Queen,  on  the  other ; — the  prebendaries  were  quieted 
in  the  possession  of  their  prebends,  yielding  their  ancient 
pensions  towards  the  lecture  and  school,  of  which  mention 
will  be  hereafter  made,  and  residing  within  the  college ; 
and  the  bishop  was  confirmed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
college,  and  of  the  possessions  of  the  priory,  and  of  cer¬ 
tain  prebends,  to  the  use,  maintenance,  and  sustentation 
of  Christ’s  College,  Brecknock.  The  prebends  were  thus 
secured  to  the  bishop  and  prebendaries ;  but  the  duty  of 
residence  in  the  college  was  neglected,  as  is  manifest 
from  ordinances  made  by  Archbishop  Abbott,  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  foundation,  in  1614,  wherein  it  is  de¬ 
clared — 

Although  the  lands  and  possessions  of  the  college  had  been  put 
into  the  hands  and  possession  of  the  bishop  and  prebendaries,  with 
intent  that  God  should  be  continually  served,  and  His  Word  preached 
in  that  place,  which  now,  by  iniquity  of  the  time,  and  small  regard 
of  those  that  should  perform  the  duty,  are  discontinued  there,  inas- 
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much  as  most  of  the  people  thereabout  inhabiting  do  find  themselves 
much  grieved  therewith,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  Almighty  God, 
and  the  discredit  of  that  worthy  foundation.  And  complaint  of  these 
abuses  having  been  made  unto  the  archbishop,  in  his  late  metropo¬ 
litan  visitation  of  the  college  and  the  whole  diocese  of  St.  David’s, 
he  framed  and  published  convenient  ordinances  for  the  college,  re¬ 
quiring  the  residence  of  the  prebendaries  in  succession,  of  whom 
each,  in  his  turn,  should  preach  every  Sunday  in  the  collegiate 
church,  the  payment  of  a  stipend  to  a  lecturer,  and  of  the  customary 
stipends  to  the  master  and  usher  of  the  school,  and  ordering  the  re¬ 
paration  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  then  much  in  decay,  by  the 
bishop,  who  received  all  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  fabric  of  the 
same. 

It  is  not  known  whether  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of 
the  archbishop  was  ever  given  by  the  prebendaries  ;  but 
the  bishops  of  St.  David’s  occasionally  resided  at  Brecon, 
as  deans  of  the  college,  and  some  of  them  were  buried 
within  the  church.  Bishop  Watson,  who  was  deprived 
and  put  out  of  the  see  of  St.  David’s  in  1699,  was  charged, 
amongst  other  things,  with  malversation  in  his  office  as 
dean  of  Brecon  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  carried  away  with 
him  the  original  charter  of  foundation,  and  other  muni¬ 
ments  belonging  to  the  college.  Mention  is  made,  in  the 
ordinances  of  Archbishop  Abbott,  of  a  master  and  usher 
of  the  school ;  and,  by  the  letters  patent  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  it  was  ordained  that  a  grammar-school  should  be 
founded  at  Brecknock,  and  that  a  stipend,  which  had  been 
assigned  at  Abergwili  for  the  singers,  should  be  disposed 
of  to  better  uses,  in  instructing  young  men  in  good  letters 
freely  and  gratuitously,  and  in  the  delivery  of  a  daily 
lecture ;  for  which  there  should  be  appointed  a  learned 
master  of  the  school,  an  usher,  and  a  lecturer  in  theology. 
A  grammar-school  was  long  conducted  with  efficiency  in 
a  portion  of  the  collegiate  buildings,  at  which  many  of  the 
gentry  and  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood  were  educated ; 
but,  from  various  causes,  it  dwindled  into  insignificance, 
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and  for  some  time  was  closed,  but  has  been  re-opened,  and 
is  now  carried  on  by  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  in  which 
it  is  situate.  The  collegiate  church,  which  is  a  handsome 
building,  presents  a  sadly  dilapidated  appearance,  and 
the  roof  would  probably  have  fallen,  had  not  a  layman, 
who  received  his  education  at  the  school,  performed  such 
repairs  as  were  required,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fabric 
from  early  and  extensive  decay.  There  is  no  lecturer, 
and  public  worship  has  not  been  performed  since 
1839.  Bishop  Burgess  doubtless  made  a  mistake,  all 
but  fatal  to  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  in  erect¬ 
ing  the  College  of  St.  David’s  at  Lampeter,  instead  of 
seeking  powers,  which  he  might  have  obtained,  to  erect 
it  at  Brecknock,  and  to  annex  to  the  new  founda¬ 
tion  a  competent  part  of  the  funds  of  Christ’s  College. 
That  the  possessions  of  the  College  would  have  been 
ample,  to  secure  an  excellent  education  for  such  of  the 
Welsh  clergy  as  could  not  graduate  at  an  English  uni¬ 
versity,  as  well  as  to  provide  adequate  education  for  the 
middle  classes  throughout  South  Wales,  is  evident,  from 
the  subjoined  list  of  the  yearly  rent-charges  for  which 
the  tithes  annexed  to  the  prebends  have  been  commuted ; 
and  which  are  independent  of  lands  and  buildings  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  deanery,  and  of  lands  annexed  to  some  of  the 
prebends. 

COUNTY.  PREBEND.  £  s ■  d. 

Brecon  .  .  .  Garthbrengy  —  all  the  tithes  of  this 

parish .  125  0  0 

Llanwrthwl —  two-thirds  of  the  tithes 
of  this  parish  £185  6  8 
All  the  tithes  of 
Llanlleonvel  145  0  0 

-  330  6  8 

Trallong — all  the  tithes  of  this  parish  .  252  11  6 


Carried  forward  .  .  .  £707  18  2 
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£  s.  d. 

Brought  forward  .  .  .  707  18  2 

COUNTY.  PREBEND. 

Brecon  .  .  .  Llandarog — all  the  tithes  of 

Llanganten,  £148  0  0 
„  All  the  tithes  of 

Llangynog  .  44  0  0 

Carmarthen  .  ,,  All  the  tithes  of 

Llandarog,  320  0  0 

-  512  0  0 

»,  Llanarthney — two-thirds  of  the  tithes 

of  this  parish  ,  .  .  .  666  13  8 

»  Llandisilio  —  part  of  the  tithes  of  this 

parish .  242  18  0 

»  Llanfynydd — two-thirds  of  the  tithes 

of  this  parish  ....  243  6  8 

>»  *Llangadock — two-ninths  of  the  tithes  of 

this  parish  £122  4  5J 

,,  Two-ninths  of 
the  tithes  of 
Llanthoysant  40  0  0 

-  162  4  5i 

Cardigan  .  .  Llandugwydd — all  the  tithes  of  this 

parish .  450  0  0 

»  Lledrod — all  the  tithes  of  this  parish  206  8  0 

»  Nantcwnlle — two-thirds  of  the  tithes  of 

this  parish . 117  3  4 

Montgomery  .  Monchtre— all  the  tithes  of  this  parish  187  0  0 
Radnor  .  .  Clirow  —  all  the  tithes  of  this  parish  .  676  0  0 

)>  St.  Harmon — half  the  tithes  of  this 

parish . 152  10  9 


Carried  forward.  .  .  £4324  3  0| 


*  This  prebend  is  annexed  to  the  deanery  of  Brecon,  and  is 
reputed  to  include  Mothvey,  in  Carmarthenshire,  as  well  as  Llan- 
gadock ;  but  four-ninths  of  Llangadock  =  244 ?.  8s.  1  d. ;  four-ninths  of 
Llanthoysant  =  80?. ;  and  the  whole  of  Mothvey  =  80 ?.,  are  claimed 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  in  right  of  his  bishopric.  Llansant- 
fraed,  Radnorshire,  is  also  said  to  be  a  prebend  of  Brecknock,  in  the 
History  of  Breconshire,  published  by  Theophilus  Jones,  who  was 
registrar  of  the  archdeaconry;  but,  in  the  returns  of  the  Tithe 
Commissioners,  two-fifths  of  the  tithes  =  124?.  3s.  4c?.,  are  said  to 
belong  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  ;  two-fifths  to  the  vicar  of  the 
parish,  and  one-fifth  to  a  lay-owner. 
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£  s.  d. 

Brought  forward  .  .  .  4324  3  0| 

COUNTY.  PREBEND. 

Radnor  .  .  .  Llanbister — part  of  the  tithes  of  this 

parish  .  £564  0  0 
„  AH  the  tithes  of 

Llanano  .  140  0  0 

„  All  the  tithes  of 

Llanbadarn- 
Fynydd  .  215  0  0 
„  All  the  tithes  of 

Llandewy- 

Ystradenny  365  0  0 
„  Part  of  the  tithes 

of  Llanfilian- 
gel-Rydithon  196  0  0 

- 1480  0  0 

„  Llanbedr-Painscastle — all  the  tithes  of 

this  parish  ....  252  18  0 
„  Llandegley  —  half  the  tithes  of  this 

parish . 116  10  0 

„  Llandilo-Graban — all  the  tithes  of  this 

parish .  250  0  0 

„  Llandrindod  —  all  the  tithes  of  this 

parish .  100  3  0 

„  Llanelwedd — all  the  tithes  of  this  parish  140  0  0 

„  Llangunllo — three-fourths  of  the  tithes 

of  this  parish  £300  15  0 
„  Three-fourths 

of  the  tithes 
of  Pilleth  .  69  1  0 

-  369  16  0 

„  Llanstephan  —  all  the  tithes  of  this 

parish .  180  0  0 


*£7213  10  0| 

*  Llangammarch,  Breconshire :  this  prebend,  which  includes  two- 
thirds  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish  =  2371.  13s.  4 d.,  originally  formed 
a  part  of  the  collegiate  endowments,  but  was  annexed  to  the  bishopric 
of  St.  David's,  in  lieu  of  mortuaries,  by  the  12  Ann,  St.  2,  c.  6,  s.  6. 

The  following  prebends  are  vacant : — Llanbedr  Painscastle,  22nd 
April,  1832 ;  Garthbrengy,  28th  July,  1837 ;  Lledrod,  9th  August, 
1837  ;  Clirow,  26th  March,  1840 ;  Llandarog,  2nd  July,  1842 ;  Llan- 
disilio,  7th  September,  1842;  Llandugwydd,  22nd  August,  1845; 
Llanfynydd. 
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In  the  fourth  Report  of  the  Church  Commissioners, 
made  on  the  24th  June,  1836,  it  was  recommended  that 
one  of  the  prebends,  in  the  College  of  Brecon,  should  be 
annexed  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Brecon,  and  that  all  the 
remaining  property  should  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners, 
and  applied  to  the  improvement  of  poor  benefices  in 
Wales,  unless  they  should  think  fit  to  apply  it  to  the  better 
endowment  of  Lampeter.  On  the  11th  August,  1840, 
soon  after  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  to  the  see  of 
St.  David’s,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  3  and  4  Vic., 
c.  113;  by  which  it  is  enacted  (sect.  21),  that  no  new  ap¬ 
pointment  shall  be  made  to  the  deanery  of  Brecon, 
which  shall  be  suppressed  on  a  vacancy  thereof:  sect.  22, 
that  no  presentation  to  any  prebend,  not  residentiary  in 
the  collegiate  church  of  Brecon,  shall  convey  a  right  to 
any  emolument,  but  this  is  not  to  affect  any  person  per¬ 
forming  duties:  sect.  51,  that  all  hereditaments  belonging 
to  the  deanery  of  Brecon,  and  to  any  prebend  not  resi¬ 
dentiary  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Brecon,  shall,  on  the 
vacancies  thereof,  vest  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  England,  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  By  the  4  and 
5  Vic.,  c.  39,  s.  14,  so  much  of  the  former  Act  as  relates  to 
the  division  and  application  of  the  endowments  belonging 
to  the  prebends  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Brecon  is 
repealed.  Although  the  deanery  is  to  be  suppressed  in 
the  next  vacancy,  and  no  appointment  to  a  prebend  made 
after  the  11th  August,  1840,  will  confer  aright  to  any 
emoluments  ;  yet  the  duties  which  attached  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  college  remain,  and  the  revenues,  whether 
in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  that  body  or  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  are  first  applicable  to  those 
collegiate  objects  for  which  provision  is  made  by  the  char¬ 
ter,  including  the  support  of  a  grammar-school,  the  per- 
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formance  of  Divine  Service  in  the  church,  and  the  support 
and  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  that  building.  The  vacated 
prebends  are  already  vested  in  the  Commissioners ;  but 
they  have  hitherto  become  entitled  to  the  rents  only,  little 
more  than  nominal,  reserved,  on  the  grant  of  leases  by  the 
late  possessors  of  the  prebends,  in  consideration  of  fines 
received  by  them,  occasionally  of  large  amount ;  and  as 
existing  prebendaries  may  yet  grant  leases,  the  actual  ap¬ 
propriation  of  this  property  to  any  object  of  public  utility 
maybe  postponed  to  a  distant  day.  Whenever  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commissioners  are  required  to  deal  with  this 
property,  it  will  behove  them  to  consider  maturely  the 
objects  which  were  contemplated  by  the  charter  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  to  remember  what  former  possessors  of 
the  prebends  have  forgotten — that  the  education,  in  good 
letters,  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  South  Wales  were  the 
objects  for  which  the  College  of  Brecon  was  founded: 
and  the  Commissioners  will  best  serve  those  objects,  and 
best  pi'omote  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  by  raising  that 
college  to  a  level  with  the  Colleges  of  Eton  or  Winchester, 
and  thus  insuring  to  that  portion  of  the  Principality  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  were  intended  to  be  conferred  on  the  people 
of  South  Wales  by  the  royal  founder  of  Christ’s  College. 

Although  much  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
account  here  given,  of  the  foundations  provided  for  sup¬ 
plying  a  liberal  education  in  almost  every  poition  of  the 
four  Welsh  dioceses ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  errors  will  be 
found,  for  which  an  excuse  may  be  offered  in  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  obtaining  accurate  information  of  the  past  history 
and  present  condition  of  school  endowments,  extending 
over  thirteen  counties.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
revenues  of  these  foundations  (exclusive  of  Brecon  Col¬ 
lege)  is  estimated  at  5000Z.  a  year,  of  which  nearly  equal 
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portions  belong  to  North  and  to  South  Wales  ;  and  the 
foundations  are  thus  distributed : — 


LlandafF  . . 5 

St.  David’s . 11 

Bangor  .  8 

St.  Asaph . 10 


34 

dlie  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  masters  is 
vested  in — 

Lay  Governors  or  Visitors,  in  ...  22  cases. 

Ecclesiastical  Patrons,  in . 10  „ 

Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in . 2 

34 

In  six  cases  the  schools  are  in  abeyance,  namely,  Cwm- 
Toyddwr,  Swansea,  Pembroke,  Denio  or  Pwllheli,  Llan- 
wrst,  and  Newmarket.  In  ten  schools,  either  no  liberal 
education  is  offered,  or  none  deserving  of  the  name  is 
really  given,  to  free  scholars,  namely,  Llantillio  Crosseny, 
and  Presteign,  in  South  Wales;  and  Bottwnog,  Dolgellau, 
Llan-Egryn,  Llan-y-Cil,  St.  Asaph,  Ruabon,  Deythur, 
and  Welshpool,  in  North  Wales.  Of  Denbigh,  which  has 
been  recently  re-opened,  no  report  has  yet  been  received. 
In  seventeen  foundation  schools,  a  liberal  education  is 
provided  for  free  scholars,  namely,  at  Abergavenny,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Usk,  Cowbridge,  Cardigan,  Ystrad-meiric,  Car¬ 
marthen,  Llandovery,  Haverfordwest,  St.  David’s  and 
Brecon,  in  South  Wales ;  Beaumaris,  Bangor,  Ruthin, 
Wrexham,  Hawarden  and  Holywell,  in  North  Wales.  At 
some  of  those  schools,  the  free  scholars  are  very  limited 
in  number,  such  as  Cowbridge,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen, 
W  1  exham,  Hawarden  and  Holywell;  or  they  are  limited 
to  a  particular  class,  such  as  St.  David’s ;  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  selection  of  free  scholars  was  confined  by  the 
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founder  to  limited  localities,  such  as  Cowbridge,  Usk, 
and  Ruthin.  At  Usk,  payments  are  made  by  all  the 
scholars,  as  well  those  termed  free  as  others;  and  at 
Bangor,  Ruthin  and  Abergavenny,  payment  is  required  for 
instruction  when  given  in  other  subjects  than  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages.  The  indiscriminate  admission 
into  the  Haverfordwest  school  of  children  nominated  by 
the  corporation,  without  regard  to  their  knowledge,  capa¬ 
city,  or  the  employments  for  which  they  are  intended,  has 
made  the  school  of  but  little  value  as  a  means  of  supply¬ 
ing  a  liberal  education.  The  school  at  Ystrad-meiric 
has  long  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
seems  to  accomplish  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  if  at  all, 
any  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded.  This  exten¬ 
sive  decay  of  grammar-schools  in  Wales  has  been  brought 
about  partly  by  the  influence  of  social  changes  and  natural 
causes,  which  will  be  hereafter  considered — and  partly  by 
the  defective  government  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and 
the  imperfect  provision  made  by  our  law  for  the  correction 
of  abuses  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

In  no  respects  is  the  administration  of  justice  in  this 
country  more  defective,  than  in  the  correction  and  reform 
of  abuses  in  the  government  of  charitable  foundations ; 
and,  whilst  we  pride  ourselves  upon  the  purity  of  our  judi¬ 
cial  tribunals,  we  tolerate  cumbrous  technicalities,  and  an 
expensive  system  of  procedure,  more  mischievous  to  the 
objects  of  our  care  than  the  direct  corruption  from  which 
we  are  happily  freed.  To  private  foundations  was  an¬ 
nexed  a  visitatorial  power,  partaking  of  many  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  a  domestic  forum,  introduced,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  canon  law  ;  and  the  decision  of  a  visitor,  upon  a 
matter  properly  cognizable  by  him,  could  not  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  any  court  of  judicature.  Private  foundations 
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lor  charity  (to  which  the  term  eleemosynary  is  given)  are 
subject  to  the  government  of  those  who  erect  them,  and 
to  such  laws  and  constitutions  as  they  may  assign ;  and 
the  visitors  by  whom  such  government  is  to  be  exercised  are 
composed  of  the  founders  and  their  descendants,  unless 
other  persons  should  be  named  by  them  for  that  duty,  or  be 
intrusted  with  such  powers  for  the  government  of  the  charity 
as  are  inconsistent  with  the  exercise,  by  the  founder,  of 
the  visitatorial  power.  Religious  foundations  are  exempt 
from  the  government  of  lay  founders,  with  some  special 
exceptions,  and  are  subject  to  the  visitation  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  or  ecclesiastical  judge,  who  is  usually 
the  bishop.  The  visitatorial  authority  of  founders  of 
charitable  foundations  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
piopeity  which  the  founder  had  in  the  endowment  an¬ 
nexed  by  him  to  the  foundation,  and  in  the  necessity  that 
some  judge  should  exist,  to  declare  the  intent  of  the  foun¬ 
der,  to  compose  differences  amongst  the  objects  of  his 
bounty,  and  to  redress  abuses  of  administration.  The 
same  principles  of  government  are  applicable  to  a  college, 
a  school,  an  hospital,  or  an  almshouse.  By  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  the  poor  members,  the  institution  becomes  colle¬ 
giate  in  character,  whether  it  be  founded  for  education  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor ;  and,  whether  incorpo¬ 
rated  or  not,  every  endowed  hospital,  almshouse,  or  school, 
as  well  as  every  college,  is  visitable,  either  by  the  founder 
or  some  one  appointed  by  him,  if  a  lay— or  by  the  ordinary, 
if  a  spiritual  foundation.  That  the  term  hospital  did  not 
in  former  times  receive  the  limited  signification  which  is 
now  usually  attached  to  the  word,  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
Christ’s  Hospital,  the  foundation  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  of  the  Charterhouse,  which  was  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  the  Hospital  of  King  James,  founded  by 
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Thomas  Sutton.  The  visitatorial  authority  over  private 
foundations  has,  at  different  times,  been  recognised  and 
modified  by  the  legislature.  By  statute  2  Henry  V.,  c.  1, 
s.  1,  ordinaries  are  authorized  to  visit,  and  make  correc¬ 
tion  and  reformation  of,  all  hospitals  of  the  foundation  of 
private  persons,  according  to  the  laws  of  Holy  Church ; 
and  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  every  bishop  is  required  to  visit  and  reform 
hospitals  within  his  diocese.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  that  queen,  power  was 
given  to  erect  hospitals,  or  God’s  houses,  for  the  susten- 
tation  and  relief  of  poor,  needy,  or  impotent  people ;  and 
poor  persons,  designated  by  the  founder,  might  be  incor¬ 
porated,  and  enabled  to  hold  lands  to  them  and  their 
successors  for  ever ;  and  foundations  under  that  statute, 
which  include  schools  or  colleges  for  poor  students,  are  to 
be  visited  by  such  person  as  the  founder  shall  nominate. 
By  the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses,  passed  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  same  queen,  power  is  given  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  award  commissions,  directed  to  the 
bishop  of  every  diocese  and  his  chancellor,  and  to  other 
persons  of  good  and  sound  behaviour,  authorizing  them 
to  inquire  of  all  abuses,  breaches  of  trust,  or  misgovern- 
ment  of  foundations  for  the  relief  of  aged,  impotent,  and 
poor  people,  schools  and  other  charitable  institutions, 
which  have  no  special  visitors  or  governors  appointed  by 
the  founders. 

It  was  early  declared  by  our  judges,  that  the  keeping 
of  school  is,  by  the  laws  of  England,  of  ecclesiastical 
cognizance ;  and  the  canon  law  ordained  that  school¬ 
masters  should  be  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  they  dwelt.  A  grammar  of  the  Latin  tongue,  to 
which  Erasmus  and  Dean  Colet  contributed,  was  pub- 
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lished,  in  1513,  by  William  Lily,  the  first  master  of  St. 
Paul’s  School ;  and  having  been  approved  of  by  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  was,  by  royal  injunc¬ 
tions,  required  to  be  taught  in  all  schools,  and  hence  pub¬ 
lic  or  free  schools  were  designated  grammar-schools,  even 
when  the  founder  did  not  direct  the  learned  languages 
to  be  taught.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
Acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  for  ratifying  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  this  country  to  the  Romish  see,  and  restoring 
to  the  Pope  his  supremacy  over  the  English  Church,  were 
repealed,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  queen  in  things  eccle¬ 
siastical  was  recognised  and  confirmed.  Under  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  exercised  by  her  in  things  ecclesiastical, 
she  issued  injunctions,  a.d.  1559,  in  the  first  year  of  her 
reign : — - 

By  the  thirty-ninth  injunction  it  is  ordained,  that  every  school¬ 
master  and  teacher  shall  teach  the  grammar  set  forth  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  continued  by  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  by  the  fortieth, 
that  no  man  shall  take  upon  him  to  teach  but  such  as  shall  be 
allowed  by  the  ordinary,  and  found  meet,  as  well  for  his  learning 
and  dexterity  in  teaching,  as  for  sober  and  honest  conversation,  and 
also  the  right  understanding  of  God’s  true  religion. 

These  injunctions,  which  seem  to  have  depended  for 
their  validity  on  the  royal  authority,  received  a  statutable 
recognition,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign,  in  an  Act  for 
the  assurance  of  the  Queen's  royal  power  over  all  Estates  and 
Subjects  within  her  dominions.  Amongst  the  articles  to  be 
inquired  of  in  the  visitation  of  Archbishop  Parker,  in  1576, 
one  was  in  the  following  words : — 

Whether  your  grammar-school  be  well  ordered  and  kept?  Whe¬ 
ther  the  number  of  children  thereof  be  furnished?  How  many 
wanteth,  and  by  whose  default  ?  Whether  they  be  diligently  and 
godly  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  wholesome  doctrine  ? 
Whether  any  of  them  have  been  received  for  money  or  reward,  and 
by  whom  P  Whether  the  statutes,  foundations,  and  other  ordinances, 
touching  the  same  grammar-school  and  schoolmaster,  and  the 
scholars  thereof,  or  any  other  having  duty  or  interest  therein,  be 
kept  ?  By  whom  it  is  not  observed,  or  by  whose  fault  ? 
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In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1571, 
canons  were  made,  which  embody  the  injunctions  regard¬ 
ing  schoolmasters  issued  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign;  but 
those  canons,  although  signed  by  the  archbishops  and  all 
the  bishops,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation,  or  to  have  been  allowed  by 
the  queen.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  her  reign,  c.  1,  to  retain  the  queen’s  subjects  in  their 
due  obedience,  it  is  enacted — 

Sect.  6.  That  no  persons  or  corporations  shall  keep  any  school¬ 
master  who  shall  not  repair  to  church,  or  be  allowed  by  the  bishop 
or  ordinary  of  the  diocese  where  he  is  kept.  Sect.  7.  And  that  any 
schoolmaster  presuming  to  teach  contrary  to  the  Act,  shall  be  dis¬ 
abled  to  be  a  teacher  of  youth,  and  suffer  imprisonment. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  that  statute,  Archbishop  Grin- 
dall  was  enjoined  to  execute  its  provisions,  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  the  queen’s  ministers,  dated  White¬ 
hall,  the  28th  of  May,  1581  ;  and  amongst  the  articles  of 
inquiry  thereupon  dispatched  by  the  archbishop  was  the 
following : — 

Item.  You  shall  inquire  whether  any  schoolmaster  of  suspected 
religion,  or  that  is  not  licensed  to  teach  by  the  bishop  or  ordinary, 
doth  teach  in  any  public  or  private  place  within  your  diocese. 

In  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Whitgift  to  the  bishops,  on 
his  translation  to  Canterbury,  in  1583,  schoolmasters  are 
included  amongst  the  ecclesiastical  persons  of  whose 
names  and  offices  he  desired  to  be  furnished  with  returns; 
and  in  a  subsequent  letter,  written  by  him  in  the  same 
year,  he  encloses  to  the  bishops  injunctions  from  the 
lords  of  the  council,  requiring  a  general  examination  to 
be  taken  by  each  bishop  of  all  the  schoolmasters,  as  well 
public  as  private,  in  order  that  such  as  should  be  unsound 
might  be  removed,  according  to  the  statute  in  that  behalf 
provided.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  King  James,  a 
synod,  which  was  summoned  on  the  30th  January,  1603-4, 
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by  the  king’s  writ,  was  holden  in  St.  Paul’s,  London,  on 
the  20th  March  following ;  and  the  constitutions  and 
canons  which  were  then  made,  and  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses  of  Convocation,  were  confirmed  by  the  king,  under 
the  authority  vested  in  him  in  things  ecclesiastical. 

By  can.  77,  it  is  ordained,  that  no  man  shall  teach,  in  public 
school  or  private  house,  but  such  as  shall  be  allowed  by  the  bishop 
or  ordinary,  being  found  meet  for  learning  and  dexterity  in  teaching, 
as  for  sober  conversation,  and  a  right  understanding  of  God’s  true 
religion.  And,  by  canon  79,  schoolmasters  are  to  teach  in  English 
or  Latin,  the  larger  or  shorter  catechism,  and  to  bring  their  scholars 
to  church,  and  to  train  them  up  in  all  godliness,  and  to  teach  the 
grammar  set  forth  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  canons  of  1604  do  not,  proprio  vigore,  bind  the 
laity,  never  having  received  parliamentary  sanction ;  but 
they  contain  many  provisions  which  are  declaratory  of  the 
ancient  usage  and  law  of  the  Church  of  England  received 
and  allowed,  which,  by  virtue  of  such  ancient  allowance, 
bind  the  laity.  By  statute  2  Jac.  I.,  c.  4,  s.  9,  it  is  enacted — 

That  no  person  shall  keep  school,  or  be  a  schoolmaster  out  of  the 
universities,  (except  in  some  piiblic  or  free  grammar-school,  or  hi 
the  house  of  some  nobleman  or  gentleman,  who  are  not  recusants,) 
unless  when  the  same  schoolmaster  shall  be  specially  licensed  there¬ 
unto  by  the  archbishop,  bishop,  or  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  of 
the  diocese. 

By  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (13  and  14,  c.  2,  s.  4,)  it  is 
enacted— 

§  11.  That  if  any  person,  teaching  youth  in  any  private  house  or 
family  as  a  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  shall  teach  youth  as  a  tutor  or 
schoolmaster  before  licence  obtained  from  his  respective  archbishop, 
bishop,  or  ordinary,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm,  and  before  such  subscription  of  conformity  to  the  liturgy  as 
is  hereby  enforced,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  imprison¬ 
ment. 

Similar  articles  to  those  issued  by  Archbishops  Parker, 
Grindall,  and  Whitgift,  were  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries ;  and  mention  of  schoolmistresses  is 
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made  for  the  first  time  in  the  orders  of  Archbishop  Sheldon, 
issued  to  all  the  bishops  of  his  province  in  1665 : — 

Concerning  schoolmasters  and  instructors  of  youth,  That  they 
particularly  certify  how  many  and  what  free-schools  are  within 
their  respective  dioceses,  and  when  and  by  whom  founded,  and  how 
endowed,  and  the  names  and  degrees  of  the  schoolmasters  and 
ushers  therein ;  and  also  the  names  and  degrees  of  all  other  school¬ 
masters  and  ushers,  or  instructors  and  teachers  of  youth  in  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  or  other  literature,  and  whether  they  he  licensed, 
and  by  whom ;  and  also,  of  all  public  mistresses  of  schools  and  in¬ 
structors  of  young  maids  or  women ;  and  of  all  other  men  and  women 
that  keep  scholars  in  their  houses  to  board  or  sojourn,  and  privately 
teach  them  within  their  houses  ;  and  whether  the  said  masters,  mis¬ 
tresses,  and  instructors  or  teachers  of  youth,  publicly  or  privately, 
do  themselves  frequent  the  public  prayers  of  the  Church,  and  cause 
their  scholars  to  do  the  same  ;  and  whether  they  appear  well  affected 
to  the  government  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Act  of  Toleration ,  1  William  &  Mary,  exempted 
persons  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  pro¬ 
fessing  belief  in  the  Trinity,  from  all  penalties,  for  Non¬ 
conformity,  or  for  officiating  as  preachers  or  teachers  in 
any  congregation  for  the  exercise  of  religion,  permitted 
and  allowed  by  law;  and  the  19  Geo.  III.,  chap.  44, 
An  Act  for  the  further  Relief  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Minis¬ 
ters  and  Scholars,  extended  the  benefits  and  exemptions 
of  the  Act  of  Toleration  to  all  Protestant  Christians  dis¬ 
senting  from  the  Church  of  England,  who  believe  that  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  contain  the  re¬ 
vealed  will  of  God,  and  receive  the  same  as  their  rule  of 
doctrine  and  practice  ;  and  no  Dissenting  minister,  nor 
other  Protestant  Dissenter,  who  shall  take  the  oaths  and 
subscribe  the  declaration  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be  pro¬ 
secuted  for  instructing  youth  as  a  tutor  or  schoolmaster, 
any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  By 
the  31  Geo.  III.,  c.  32,  s.  14,  persons  professing  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion,  and  taking  the  oath  appointed  by 
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that  Act,  are  exempted  from  prosecution,  for  teaching  and 
instructing  youth  as  tutors  or  schoolmasters.  The  re¬ 
straints  imposed  on  Churchmen  by  the  former  statutes, 
remain  unaffected  by  the  relief  given  to  Dissenters  and 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  act  of  teaching  in  a  Church 
school,  without  a  licence  from  the  ordinary,  is  still  prohi¬ 
bited,  not  only  by  the  canons  of  the  Church,  but  by  the 
statute  law.  In  1695  (shortly  after  the  Act  of  Toleration 
was  passed),  Archbishop  Tenison  having  received  injunc¬ 
tions  from  King  William,  for  the  reformation  of  disorders 
and  the  encouragement  of  exemplary  living  in  all  orders 
of  men, — issued  a  letter  to  the  bishops,  which  contained  the 
following  injunction: — 

That  you  take  all  possible  care  that  there  be  good  schoolmasters 
in  the  several  public  schools  withiu  your  diocese,  not  licensing  any 
but  such  as,  upon  examination,  shall  be  found  of  sufficient  ability, 
and  do  exhibit  very  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their  temper  and 
good  life. 

Cox  was  libelled  against  in  the  Spiritual  Court  of  Exe¬ 
ter,  in  1700,  for  teaching  school  without  licence  from  the 
bishop;  and  an  application  for  a  prohibition  having  been 
made  to  Lord  Keeper  Wright,  to  restrain  the  Court  Chris¬ 
tian  from  proceeding  against  Cox,  it  was  admitted,  that  a 
licence  was  necessary  for  keeping  a  grammar-school.  In 
1795,  a  mandamus  was  sought,  to  compel  the  Archbishop 
of  York  to  license  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wetherall 
to  teach  in  Skipton  School,  which  he  had  declined  to  do 
without  being  satisfied  of  his  sufficiency  in  learning;  when 
the  judges  held  the  licence  to  be  manifestly  necessary ; 
and  that  it  might  be  refused  by  the  ordinary,  unless  he 
was  satisfied,  as  well  of  the  moral  character,  as  of  the  suf¬ 
ficiency  in  learning  of  the  applicant. 

T  his  exposition  of  the  statute  and  canon  law  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  due  understanding  of  the  subject;  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  government  applicable  to  endowed  schools 
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may  be  thus  described.  The  appointment  of  the  master 
belongs  to  visitors  or  governors,  subject  to  a  veto  in  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  by  whom  the  person  appointed 
must  be  licensed  for  his  office,  after  examination  into  his 
morals,  religious  tenets,  and  sufficiency  in  learning.  The 
visitors  or  governors  may  consist  of  one  or  more  indivi¬ 
duals,  either  descended  from  or  indicated  by  the  original 
founder,  or  kept  on  foot  by  successive  appointments,  made  by 
themselves  as  vacancies  arise  in  their  own  body,  or  of  muni¬ 
cipal  corporations  or  mercantile  guilds,  or  collegiate  bodies, 
or  ecclesiastical  corporations,  aggregate  or  sole.  Their 
powers  are  often  doubtful,  and  always  encumbered  by 
jealous  restraints,  and  although  they  may  usually  remove 
the  master  for  misconduct,  their  authority  in  that  respect 
is  often  confined  within  very  inconvenient  limits,  can 
seldom  be  exercised  for  negligence  or  inefficiency,  and 
can  never  be  enforced  with  promptitude,  even  when  they 
are  prepared  to  discharge  a  disagreeable  duty.  The 
bishop  may,  for  certain  positive  irregularities,  suspend 
a  schoolmaster  from  teaching,  who,  after  admonition  by 
him,  will  not  amend  and  reform ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that,  either  by  revoking  his  licence  or  otherwise,  he  can 
enforce  the  deprivation  of  a  master,  or  remove  him  from 
his  situation,  however  urgent  may  be  the  reasons  for  such 
a  step.  Under  the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  is  empowered  to  issue  a  commission  to  cer¬ 
tain  persons,  including  the  bishop  and  chancellor  of  the 
diocese,  to  inquire  into  the  abuse,  misapplication,  or  mal¬ 
administration  of  the  funds  of  certain  charities,  but  the 
form  of  procedure,  under  that  statute,  is  cumbrous,  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  dilatory,  and  has  proved  so  unsuitable  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  as  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  regulates  and  controls  charities,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  statute  law,  by  virtue  of  the  prerogative 
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of  the  Crown,  as  parens  patriae,  whence  a  superintending 
power  over  all  charities  is  delegated  to  that  court.  This 
authority,  however,  is  limited  to  such  proceedings  as  are 
necessary  to  establish  the  charity  according  to  the  will  of 
the  founder,  and  to  provide  for  the  due  administration  of 
the  funds  annexed  to  the  foundation.  Under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  a  recent  statute  for  improving  the  condition  and 
extending  the  benefits  of  grammar-schools,  (3  and  4  Vic., 
c.  77,)  the  court  may,  in  certain  cases,  enlarge  the  powers 
of  existing  visitors,  or  confer  powers  of  visitation  on 
the  bishop,  where  at  present  there  is  no  known  visitor  ;  or 
when  a  known  visitor  shall  refuse  to  act,  may  appoint  a 
special  visitor  for  some  pai'ticular  occasion  ;  or  may  em¬ 
power  visitors  or  governors  to  remove  negligent,  or  unfit, 
or  incompetent  masters:  but  a  special  application  to  the 
court  is  necessary,  on  every  occasion  on  which  it  shall  be 
desired  to  remove  a  master.  Proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  the  regulation  and  proper  administration  of 
charities,  whether  by  petition,  which  can  be  adopted  in  a 
limited  class  of  cases  only — or  by  information,  (and  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  latter  form  of  procedure  is  necessary,) 
are  dilatory,  and  so  expensive,  as  to  amount  to  a  denial 
of  all  redress  and  correction  where  the  funds  are  small, 
as  is  the  case  in  a  large  number  of  the  endowed  schools : 
and  until  the  legislature  shall  provide  a  more  summary 
mode  of  redress  than  exists  at  present,  and  appoint  a 
convenient  form  of  procedure,  the  abuses  of  charitable 
foundations  will  be  a  scandal  to  our  legal  polity. 

Endowed  schools  have,  however,  suffered  not  alone 
from  mal-administration  and  abuses  of  management,  but 
from  other  agencies ;  and  we  may  now  inquire  into  those 
social  changes,  and  natural  or  accidental  causes,  which 
have  contributed  to  the  decay  of  many  of  those  institu¬ 
tions.  When  the  conflicts  of  the  northern  nations  for  the 
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possession  of  the  various  countries  which  had  formed  a 
part  of  the  Roman  empire  were  ended,  the  pursuits  of 
peace  were  substituted  for  the  more  exciting  deeds  of  war, 
and  the  Church  opened  to  ardent  minds  a  distinction  and 
influence  which  could  be  achieved  in  no  other  career. 
The  clergy  comprehended  the  learned  men  of  all  deno¬ 
minations;  the  name  of  clerk,  which  was  assigned  to 
them,  became  synonymous  with  the  man  of  learning;  and, 
whilst  they  became  lawyers  and  judges,  they  were  at  the 
head  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  As  the  Church 
offered  to  aspiring  minds  the  highest  and  most  lasting 
distinctions,  so  the  monastic  system  provided  a  learned 
education,  accessible  to  all;  and  through  the  avenues  thus 
afforded  them,  men  of  the  lowest  origin  ascended  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  Church,  and  were  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  Kingdoms.  The  frauds  and  superstitious 
abuses,  which  the  monastic  system  nurtured,  led  to  the 
suppression  of  monasteries  in  this  and  other  countries; 
but  the  possessions  of  which  they  were  deprived  have 
rarely  been  devoted  to  those  purposes  of  real  and  unde¬ 
niable  utility  which  such  institutions  were  calculated  to 
promote,  whether  as  nurseries  of  education,  or  seats  of 
religious  retirement  voluntarily  assumed.  The  founders 
of  our  reformed  Church  were  not  unmindful  of  the  claims 
of  the  poor  to  partake  in  all  public  foundations  for  edu¬ 
cation;  and  as  Archbishop  Cranmer,  in  framing  the 
Canterbury  Statutes,  enjoined  that  the  poor  man’s  child, 
if  more  apt  to  learn,  should  be  admitted  in  the  room  of 
the  gentleman’s  son,  so  the  founders  of  other  similar  in¬ 
stitutions  directed  that  the  free  scholars  should  be  selected 
from  amongst  the  children  of  the  poor,  thus  securing  to 
the  most  promising  of  their  class  that  learning,  which 
afforded  them  the  surest  means  of  advancement  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  clergy  were  specially  required  to  supply  a 
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learned  education,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  by  in¬ 
junctions  issued  in  1547  and  1559,  the  latter  of  which 
was  in  the  following  terms : — 

And  to  the  intent  that  learned  men  may  hereafter  spring  the 
more,  every  man  having  yearly  to  dispend  in  benefices  and  other 
promotions  of  the  church  100/.,  shall  give  3/.  6s.  8 d.  in  exhibition  to 
one  scholar — and  for  as  many  more  100/.  as  he  may  dispend,  to  so 
many  scholars  more  shall  give  like  exhibition,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  some  grammar-school ;  which,  after  they 
have  profited  in  good  learning,  may  be  partners  of  their  patron’s 
cure,  and  charge,  as  well  in  preaching,  as  otherwise  in  executing  of 
their  offices,  or  may,  when  time  shall  be,  otherwise  profit  the  Com¬ 
monweal  with  their  counsel  and  wisdom. 

The  equality  and  fraternity  of  that  age,  consisted  in 
furnishing  to  the  poor,  ladders  whereby  they  might  mount 
to  a  level  with  those  classes  of  society  which  were  placed 
above  them  by  birth  or  property ;  and  did  not  manifest 
the  tendencies  of  modern  democracy,  which  delights  in 
reducing  the  other  classes  of  society  to  the  condition  of 
the  lowest  class  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Titles 
and  personal  distinctions,  wisely  conferred,  are  motives 
to  exertion  of  a  less  corrupting  character  than  the  desire 
of  wealth,  and  a  people  by  whom  those  are  abolished 
cannot  consistently  preserve  that  far  more  obnoxious  dis¬ 
parity  of  condition  which  riches  create.  Whilst  the 
grammar-school  offered  to  the  poor  the  commencement 
of,  or  entrance  upon,  a  learned  life, — a  provision  for  its 
continuance  and  completion  was  made  at  the  universities, 
in  the  form  of  sizarships,  servitorships,  and  scholarships, 
whereby  learned  distinctions  and  honors,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  confined  to  the  rich  and  the  power¬ 
ful,  became  accessible  to  the  poor  and  the  friendless.  Col¬ 
leges,  originally  founded  for  the  poor,  are,  however,  now 
closed  against  the  class  for  which  they  were  specially 
piovided,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  under  regula¬ 
tions  which  daily  remind  the  poor  scholar  of  his  social 
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inferiority;  and  are  little  calculated  to  induce  in  him 
affectionate  gratitude  for  benefits  churlishly  bestowed. 
Such  a  reform,  then,  of  our  university  system  as  will 
enable  poor  scholars,  in  adequate  numbers,  to  graduate, 
and  partake  of  the  advantages  which  learning  and  learned 
distinctions  offer,  is  essential  to  the  realization  of  those 
important  benefits  which  our  grammar-schools  may  yet 
insure.  A  reform  of  the  English  universities  in  that 
respect  is,  however,  less  important  to  Wales  than  to 
England ;  inasmuch  as — an  extension  of  St.  David’s  Col¬ 
lege,  on  the  plan  and  scale  already  suggested;  and  an 
increase  of  the  scholarships,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
limited  number  of  fellowships  on  that  foundation,  would 
insure  an  adequate  collegiate  education  to  the  poor 
scholars  taught  in  the  grammar-schools  of  that  country. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  that  college,  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  men 
intended  for  the  clerical  office  in  Wales  received  their 
education  at  one  or  other  of  the  grammar-schools,  and 
never  graduated  at  any  university.  A  large  attendance 
of  scholars  was  thus  insured,  and  the  schools  were  fre¬ 
quented,  not  alone  by  those  who  were  intended  for  the 
clerical  profession,  but  also  by  the  sons  of  the  gentry, 
and  by  young  men  intended  for  secular  professions 
or  liberal  pursuits.  In  admitting  men  to  St.  David’s 
College,  a  previous  residence  at  a  grammar-school  was 
not  formerly  required.  This  departure  from  sound  col¬ 
legiate  policy  may  have  originated  in  the  conviction  of 
the  authorities,  that  if,  to  a  residence  of  three  years  at 
the  college,  a  prior  residence  for  several  years  at  a  gram¬ 
mar-school  were  added,  the  poverty  of  that  class  of  young 
men,  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  Welsh  clergy 
has  always  been  taken,  would  exclude  them  from  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  college,  and  the  objects  of  the  foundation  be 
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thus  frustrated.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives 
which  prompted  such  a  policy,  its  results  have  been  most 
injurious,  alike  to  the  college  and  the  grammar-schools, 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  less  so  to  the  Church.  Our  pre¬ 
sent  concern,  however,  is  with  the  grammar-schools;  and 
of  them  it  may  be  said  that,  when  men  could  no  longer 
obtain  ordination  from  those  foundations,  and  could  obtain 
ordination  after  a  three  years’  residence  at  St.  David’s 
College,  without  having  been  at  any  grammar-school, 
those  schools  were  deserted  by  the  men  intended  for  the 
ministiy,  the  number  of  persons  seeking  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  in  them  was  greatly  reduced,  and  their  character 
gradually  lowered.  The  recent  regulation  at  St.  David’s 
College,  to  require  a  residence  at  a  grammar-school  as  a 
condition  of  admission,  may  exercise  a  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  on  some  of  the  schools,  but  measures  of  a  much 
more  vigorous  character  are  required  to  give  general  effi¬ 
ciency  to  those  institutions. 

The  stores  of  learning  which  may  now  be  acquired  by 
means  of  our  own  language ;  the  growth  and  increased 
value  of  the  physical  sciences  ;  and  the  magnitude  of  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  system,  presenting,  as  that 
system  does  to  aspiring  minds,  ample  means  of  advance¬ 
ment  and  distinction,  have  led  many  to  question  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  classical  learning,  and  to  deny  the  utility  of  the 
instruction  offered  at  our  grammar-schools.  By  a  statute 
already  mentioned,*  the  system  of  education  at  those 
schools  may  be  extended,  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to 
other  useful  branches  of  science,  in  addition  to,  and  in 
some  cases  in  lieu  of,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
The  authority  of  the  Court  to  superadd  other  branches  of 
knowledge  to  Latin  and  Greek  is  given  in  all  cases,  but 


3  arid  4  Vic.,  c.  77,  An  Act  for  improving  the  Condition  and 
extending  the  Benefits  of  Grammar-schools . 
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such  knowledge  is  to  be  substituted  for  Latin  and  Greek, 
only  when  the  revenues  of  the  school  are  insufficient  to 
provide  instruction  in  those  languages — in  other  words, 
when  the  school  would  be  closed  as  a  grammar-school,  it 
may  be  kept  open  for  instruction  in  other  useful  branches 
of  literature  and  science.  When  other  knowledge  is  su- 
peradded,  Latin  and  Greek  are  to  he  regarded  as  the 
principal  object  of  the  foundation  ;  and,  when  they  are 
dispensed  with,  the  substituted  instruction  is  to  be  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  which  was  contemplated  by  the  founder ;  the 
schools  are  to  remain  grammar-schools  in  legal  effect,  and 
to  continue  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary,  from 
whom  a  licence  must  be  obtained  by  the  master ;  and,  in 
order  to  preserve  classical  instruction  wherever  the  same 
is  practicable,  authority  is  given  to  unite  schools  situate 
in  one  place,  when  the  separate  revenues  are  insufficient 
for  the  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  founders’  inten¬ 
tions.  Many  earnest  friends  of  the  education  of  the  poor 
would  gladly  dispense  with  Latin  and  Greek,  in  cases  where 
they  are  still  required  to  be  taught,  and  would  substitute 
in  all  cases,  or  nearly  so,  for  poor  scholars,  instruction  of 
a  more  elementary  and,  as  it  is  usually  called,  more  use¬ 
ful  character.  It  is  of  much  practical  importance,  that 
sound  views  should  be  entertained  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject  at  a  period  of  active  educational  progress;  and  a 
brief  examination,  of  a  few  of  the  misconceptions  by  which 
it  has  been  obscured,  may  not  be  without  some  value.  The 
founders  of  grammar-schools,  certainly  intended,  that  the 
elements,  at  least,  of  a  liberal  education  should  be  there 
provided ;  and  the  benefits  of  such  an  education  are  at 
least  as  great,  and  the  persons  willing  to  receive  it  at  least 
as  numerous,  in  our  own  day  as  when  those  foundations 
were  established.  What,  then,  are  the  pretences  for  de¬ 
parting  from  the  intentions  of  the  founders  ?  It  is  said 
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that,  in  some  instances,  the  endowment  has  become  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  provide  a  liberal  education ;  and  when  that  in¬ 
sufficiency  has  been  clearly  shown,  and  a  union  of  two  or 
more  foundations  is  impracticable,  Latin  and  Greek  may 
be  fitly  dispensed  with,  and  analogous  instruction  substi¬ 
tuted.  It  is  next  said  that,  from  the  change  of  times  and 
other  causes,  such  education,  without  instruction  in  other 
branches  of  literature  and  science,  is  now  of  less  value  to 
the  objects  of  the  founders’  bounty  than  it  was  when  those 
foundations  took  their  rise.  When  such  a  change  is  clearly 
needed,  let  other  suitable  branches  of  literature  and  science 
be  superadded  but  let  Latin  and  Greek  continue  to  be 
the  piincipal  object  of  the  foundation.  The  advantages  of 
those  schools  may  be  frequently  extended  to  that  large 
middle  class  which  has  been  the  product  of  modern  agencies, 
and  for  which  classical  learning  may  not  be  desired, — by 
adding  an  English  department,  where  some  boys  can  receive 
their  entile  education,  and  others  may  receive  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  instruction,  which  will  be  completed  or  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  giammar-school.  An  objection  has  been  urged 
against  classical  teaching,  that  it  does  not  furnish  the  species 
of  education,  which  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  particular 
class  for  whom  gratuitous  instruction  was  intended  to  be 
provided— namely,  poor  children,  or  the  poorer  sort  of 
children,  which  is  a  common  description  of  the  objects  of 
the  founders’  bounty,  contained  in  the  instruments  of  en¬ 
dowment  of  grammar  schools.  This  objection  is  based  on 
the  mistaken  assumption,  that  these  schools  were  founded 
for  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  poor  children  intended 
foi  manual  arts,  or  other  daily  labour ;  whereas  the  direc¬ 
tions  usually  given,  that  the  free  scholars  shall  not  be  re¬ 
ceived  until  they  can  read,  or  read  and  write  properly,  or 
are  acquainted  with  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  or 
shall  be  removed  when  fit  for  the  university,  or  that  the 
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master  shall  be  a  university  graduate,  or  that  assistance 
shall  be  given  to  the  scholars  to  enable  them  to  proceed 
to  college  (for,  although  all  these  directions  may  not  be 
found  in  one  endowment,  some  or  other  of  them  are  pre¬ 
sent  in  almost  all),  conclusively  show,  that  the  founders’ 
bounty  was  intended  for  that  portion  of  the  poor  which 
might  struggle  to  obtain  a  liberal  education,  and  to  which 
the  term  poor  scholars  would  be  fitly  given.  In  an  age 
when  a  suitable  education  will  be  soon  provided  for  every 
poor  child,  in  those  parochial  or  elementary  schools  so 
rapidly  extending  throughout  the  country,  the  poor  will 
be  most  effectually  benefited,  by  the  admission  into  gram¬ 
mar-schools,  as  free  scholars,  of  that  limited  number  of 
their  own  body,  by  whom  a  liberal  education  is  desired, 
and  who  are  qualified  for  its  reception,  rather  than  by 
such  a  change  in  the  character  of  those  schools  as  will 
place  them  on  a  level  with,  or  but  little  removed  from,  the 
ordinary  parochial  schools.  Thus,  whilst  we  are  raising 
the  character  of  our  parochial  schools,  and  improving  the 
education  provided  for  the  poor,  we  shall  preserve  the 
endowments  for  supplying  a  liberal  education,  as  suitable 
schools  for  the  middle  classes,  and  as  means  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  those  amongst  the  poor  who  evince  an 
aptitude  for  learning,  and  a  resolution  to  achieve  those 
distinctions  which  it  is  calculated  to  insure.  A  strange 
misapprehension  exists  in  many  minds,  that  grammar- 
schools  were  founded  for  classical  instruction  only, — instead 
of  being  foundations  for  education  wherein  religious  in¬ 
struction,  in  accordance  with  the  formularies  of  the  Church, 
should  be  given  by  men  licensed  for  their  office,  after  an 
examination  into  their  religious  tenets.  Very  recently,  the 
visitor  of  a  school  which  owed  its  existence,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  pious  benevolence 
of  a  bishop  of  the  reformed  Church,  addressed  a  letter 
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to  the  vicar  of  a  populous  town,  for  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  which  the  school  was  provided,  in  which  letter  he  inti¬ 
mated,  that  the  foundation  was  for  classical  and  not  reli¬ 
gious  instruction — that,  as  far  as  he  could  jirevent  it,  no 
particular  religious  opinions  should  be  taught  in  the  school 
• — that  trustees  for  the  government  of  the  school  had  been 
named  by  him,  purposely  without  reference  to  their  tenets 
of  religious  taith,  one  of  them  being,  as  he  believed,  a  Jew, 
and  another  a  Unitarian,  but  the  majority  being  members 
of  the  Church  of  England;  that  he  could  not  admit  the 
views  of  either  Jew  or  Unitarian  to  be  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  those  of  the  founder — and  that  he  believed  all 
would  do  their  best  to  carry  out  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  bishop  by  whom  the  school  had  been  founded.  Those 
sentiments  were  not  uttered  inconsiderately,  by  a  man 
ignorant  of  the  history  and  institutions  of  his  country,  but 
were  the  opinions  of  a  scholar  and  gentleman,  occupying 
an  influential  position,  who  was  a  graduate  of  one  of  our 
univei  sities,  and  is  a  member  of  the  legislature.  They  are 
opinions,  too,  on  which  he  has  deliberately  acted,  as  visitor 
of  the  foundation  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  hailed  by  many  members  of  the  community  as 
evidence  of  a  liberal  and  philosophic  mind,  anxious  to 
relieve  education  from  the  trammels  of  religion.*  But, 
although  a  Churchman  may  now  employ  his  own  money 
to  found  a  Jewish  synagogue  or  a  Socinian  academy, 

he  cannot  divert  the  endowments  of  a  school _ which 

was  founded  to  provide,  not  alone  classical  instruction,  but 

*  ^  need  hardly  say  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in  the  text  is 
a  Churchman,  because,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  only  amongst  Church¬ 
men  this  indifference  to  their  own  communion  is  found.  I  would 
have  made  no  allusion  to  the  case  here,  if  I  did  not  believe  his  opi¬ 
nions  to  be  influential,  and  partaken  of  by  many  Churchmen,  although 
but  few  might  be  willing  to  avow  with  equal  frankness  the  princi¬ 
ples  by  which  they  are  actuated. 
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also  religious  teaching — to  other  objects  than  those  for 
which  they  were  dedicated.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  when  the  school  was  founded,  no  other  than  a 
Church  school  could  have  been  lawfully  established ;  no 
master  could  have  been  appointed  to  any  school  without 
the  licence  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  and  all  masters 
were  enjoined,  by  the  canon  law,  to  teach  the  children  the 
catechism  of  the  Church,  to  take  them  to  the  parish  church 
on  holy  and  festival  days,  and,  at  other  times,  to  train  them 
up  with  such  sentences  of  Holy  Scripture  as  shall  be  most 
expedient  to  induce  them  to  all  godliness. 

Sect.  III. — The  Poor. 

In  describing  the  provision  which  exists  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipality  for  educating  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
Church  schools,  it  will  be  convenient  to  present,  in  a 
tabular  form,  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  that 
important  department  of  duty,  since  1826,  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire.  The  following  tables  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  from  returns  obtained  by  the  National  Society,  and 
comprised  in  their  published  Reports ;  and  the  first  table 
exhibits  the  following  progress  of  Church  education  in  the 
four  Welsh  dioceses  in  twenty  years — namely,  from  1826 
to  1846:— 

Tilanrlaff  ....  2793  scholars  to  16,351 

St.  David’s  .  .  .  8431  ,,  19,635 

Bangor  ....  2248  ,,  10,734 

St.  Asaph  ....  3700  ,,  17,171 
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TABLE,  SHOWING  THE  INCREASE  IN  CHURCH  SCHOOLS  BETWEEN  1826  AND  1846. 
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In  the  Returns  for  England  and  Wales,  an  estimated  addition  is  made,  in  respect  of  schools  for  which  returns  were  not  received,  in  the 
proportion  of  016  to  the  aggregate  numbers  furnished  by  the  collected  returns  of  1826;  0-216  to  the  aggregate  numbers  furnished  by  the 
collected  returns  of  1831 ;  and  0-16  to  the  aggregate  numbers  furnished  by  the  collected  returns  of  1837;  but  no  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  actual  Returns  for  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  in  respect  of  schools  omitted  in  1826,  1831,  and  1837. 


TABLE,  SHOWING  PROVISION  MADE  FOR  DAILY  AND  OTHER  INSTRUCTION  IN  CHURCH  SCHOOLS  IN  WALES 

AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  IN  1846. 
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Although  the  Dioceses  do  not,  in  every  instance,  comprise  the  entire  counties  assigned  to  them,  yet  the  classification  here  adopted  will 
show  the  relative  conditions  of  the  four  Dioceses  with  substantial  accuracy. 

The  number  of  ecclesiastical  districts  is  given  in  this  table  from  the  returns  of  the  National  Society,  and  does  not  agree  with  the  number 
of  the  benefices  which  I  have  inserted,  on  official  authority,  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Church. 
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There  are  1010  Church  schools,  or  one  school  for  1000 
people ;  and  6-01  in  every  hundred  persons  receiving 
instruction.  But  of  these  schools,  187  are  for  Sunday 
instruction  only;  and  4'24  only  in  every  hundred  persons 
receive  daily  instruction.  There  is  one  paid  teacher  for 
every  fifty  children  receiving  daily  instruction,  and  one 
unpaid  teacher  for  every  thirty  Sunday-school  children. 
The  provision  in  Church  schools  differs  widely  in  dif¬ 
ferent  counties;  and  whilst  one  in  10-74  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  leceives  instruction  in  Church  schools  in  the  county 
of  Flint,  only  one  in  twenty-five  is  under  instruction  in 
such  schools  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  ;  so  that  an 
average  taken  for  the  whole  Principality  gives  a  very 
imperfect  picture  of  the  educational  wants  of  particular 
districts.  An  average  taken  for  a  single  diocese  is  also  an 
imperfect  indication  of  the  wants  of  particular  parishes  : 
for  although,  in  regarding  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  as  a  whole, 
a  large  provision  is  shown  in  church  schools,  yet  there  are 
thirty-four  parishes  in  that  diocese  with  no  Church  day- 
school,  and  twenty-five  of  those  parishes  have  no  Church 
school,  whether  day  or  Sunday.  So  Pembrokeshire,  taken 
as  a  whole,  would  seem  to  have  provided  a  larger  amount 
of  instruction  in  Church  day-schools  than  any  other  part 
of  South  Wales:  and  yet  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Education 
exhibit  a  want  of  schools,  and  a  disregard  of  the  condition 
of  the  people,  in  certain  districts  of  that  county,  of  which 
it  is  believed  there  is  no  other  example  in  any  part  of  the 
Principality. 

DEWISLAND  HUNDRED. 

The  district  embraces  the  north-west  quarter  of  Pembrokeshire 
It  is  miserably  provided  with  schools,  and  is  in  other  respects  much 
neglected.  Out  of  twenty-one  parishes,  containing  an  aggregate 
population  of  10,840,  no  less  than  twelve  parishes,  containing  a 
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population  of  2392,  are  utterly  unprovided  with  day-schools  ;  thir¬ 
teen  parishes,  containing  a  population  of  3401,  are  without  a  resi¬ 
dent  clergyman ;  and  eleven  parishes,  containing  a  population  of 
2462,  are  without  either  a  day-school  or  a  resident  clergyman. 

KEMESS  HUNDRED. 

This  district  includes  all  the  northern  coast  of  Pembrokeshire, 
from  Fishguard  to  Cardigan,  and  extends  some  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  Precelly  Mountain.  On  the  south  and  west  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Hundreds  of  Dungleddy  and  Dewisland ;  and  on  the  east  by 
that  of  Kilgerran.  It  is  quite  as  badly  off  for  education  as  Dewis¬ 
land.  Of  its  twenty-six  parishes,  containing  a  population  of  15,559, 
no  less  than  thirteen  parishes,  containing  a  population  of  3460,  are 
without  a  day-school ;  fourteen  parishes,  containing  a  population  of 
3773,  are  without  a  resident  clergyman ;  and  twelve  parishes,  con¬ 
taining  a  population  of  2386,  are  without  either  a  day-school  or  a 
resident  clergyman.  In  the  whole  of  the  country  between  Eish- 
guard  and  Dinas  on  the  north,  and  the  Precelly  Mountain  on  the 
south,  there  is  no  day-school.  I  rode  over  most  of  it.  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  scattered,  and  lives  in  a  very  poor  manner.  A  great  part  of 
the  country  appeared,  to  be  hardly  reclaimed.  The  schools  most 
resorted  to  are  the  Sunday-schools  in  Puncheston  and  Llany- 
clilwydog.  Some  few  children,  who  are  within  reach  of  Dinas,  go 
to  the  day-schools  there;  but,  even  putting  poverty  and  the  small 
inducements  which  such  schools  offer  out  of  sight,  the  distance  and 
the  nature  of  the  roads  must  prevent  the  young  families  of  scattered 
cottagers  from  getting  even  thus  much  education,  during  the  greatei 
part  of  the  year. 

The  estimated  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  1010  day  and 
Sunday-schools  is  28,895/.  18*.  9rf. ;  in  addition  to  which, 
teachers’  residences  are  provided  in  320  cases  out  of  769, 
which  is  the  number  of  day-schools,  excluding  those 
held  in  dames’  cottages.  There  are  416  schools  in  which 
the  instruction  is  wholly  gratuitous,  of  which  320  aie 
supported  altogether,  and  thirty-five  partly,  by  'soluntaiy 
subscriptions;  594  schools  in  which  some  payment  is 
made  by  the  children  ;  and,  in  eighty -two  of  those  cases, 
the  schools  are  entirely  supported  by  such  payments  ; 
whilst,  in  512  cases,  there  is  added  to  the  childrens  pay¬ 
ments,  an  endowment,  or  a  subscription,  or  both. 
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Table  showing  the  Number  and  Population  of  Parishes,  and  other 
Ecclesiastical  Districts,  in  which  there  is  no  Church  Day-school, 
or  in  which  the  only  Day-school  is  held  in  the  Church,  or  a  Dame's 
Cottage  : — 


Counties. 

No  Day-schools. 

Day-schools  in 
Cottages. 

Day-schools  in 
Churches. 

Dis¬ 

tricts. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Dis¬ 

tricts. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Dis¬ 

tricts. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Monmouth  . 

63 

40,858 

5 

1,086 

0 

0 

Glamorgan  . 

58 

45,590 

4 

13,532 

1 

418 

121 

86,448 

9 

14,618 

1 

418 

Brecon  .  . 

50 

12,800 

1 

441 

5 

3,127 

Cardigan  .  . 

41 

24,972 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Carmarthen  . 

34 

31,119 

0 

0 

5 

6,275 

Pembroke 

72 

38,900 

3 

1,162 

6 

5,694 

Radnor  .  . 

21 

9,160 

0 

0 

3 

1,007 

218 

116,956 

4 

1,603 

19 

16,103 

Anglesey  .  . 

45 

17,231 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Carnarvon 

17 

14,136 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Merioneth  . 

8 

4,793 

0 

0 

3 

3,072 

70 

36,160 

0 

0 

3 

3,072 

Denbigh  .  . 

17 

14,419 

0 

0 

2 

3,276 

Mint  .  . 

3 

1,773 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Montgomery 

14 

14,024 

0 

0 

5 

6,381 

34 

30,216 

0 

0 

7 

9,657 

Summary  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Districts  which  have  either  no  Church 
Day-schools,  or  only  such  as  are  held  in  Churches,  or  Icept  by 
Dames  in  their  own  Cottages : — 


Dioceses. 

Districts. 

Population. 

Llandaff  .  .  .  . 

.  .  131 

—  101,484 

St.  David’s  .  .  . 

.  .  241 

—  134,662 

Bangor  .  .  .  . 

.  .  73 

—  39,232 

St.  Asaph  .  .  . 

.  .  41 

—  39,873 

486 

315,251 

It  is  not  meant  to  indicate  that  a 

school  is  wanted  in 

each  of  those  districts, 

or  that  so  largt 

3  a  proportion  of  the 
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population  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  receiving- 
instruction  in  Church  day-schools.  In  some  of  those 
parishes  schools  are  held  in  churches,  or  in  dames’  cot¬ 
tages  ;  whilst,  in  others,  instruction  is  afforded  by  means 
of  schools  situated  in  adjoining  parishes;  and  in  those 
districts  for  which  no  provision  has  yet  been  made,  one 
day-school  will  often  be  found  sufficient  for  two  or  three 
parishes.  But  it  must  be  frankly  avowed  that,  exclusive 
of  those  parishes  where  the  present  school  provision  is 
insufficient,  there  is  a  large  number  of  parishes,  compre¬ 
hending  a  very  considerable  population,  for  which  no  day- 
school  has  yet  been  provided,  either  by  Churchmen  or 
Dissenters.  The  foregoing  tables  are  based  upon  the 
returns  which  were  collected,  and  classified  with  great  care 
and  labour,  by  the  National  Society,  in  the  years  1846-7  ; 
and  receive  substantial  confirmation  from  the  tables 
appended  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
into  the  State  of  Education  in  Wales.  The  provision 
made  for  daily  instruction,  in  other  than  Church  schools, 
will  appear  in  the  following  tables,  which  have  been 
prepared  from  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry. 


Day-scholars  attending  in  Schools  connected  with  other  religious 
bodies  than  the  Church: — 


Diocese  of  Llandaff : — 

Monmouthshire  (a  part  only  of  this 
county  is  included  in  the  Reports)  . 
Glamorganshire . 


97* 

1224 

-  1321 


Diocese  of  St.  David’s  : — 

Brecon  . 

Cardigan  .... 
Carmarthen  .  .  . 

Pembroke  .... 
Radnor . 


79 

307 

1146 

1097 

0 


2629 


*  See  note  in  page  416. 
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Brought  forward  .  .  3950 


Diocese  of  Bangor  : — 

Anglesey .  0 

Carnarvon .  0 

Merioneth .  40 

-  40 

Diocese  of  St.  Asaph  : — 

Denbigh . 261 

Flint . 206 

Montgomery . 248 

-  715 


Scholars  receiving  daily  instruction  in  Schools 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  : — 
Diocese  of  Llandaff : — 

Monmouth .  0* 


4705 

united  to 


the 


Glamorgan . 

.  .  .  1267 

Diocese  of  St.  David’s : — 

Brecon  . 

Cardigan . 

Carmarthen . 

Pembroke . 

...  373 

Badnor . 

Diocese  of  Bangor : — 

Anglesey . 

Carnarvon  . 

Merioneth . 

Diocese  of  St.  Asaph : — 

Denbigh . 

Flint . 

Montgomery . 

1267 


1408 


2195 


2784 


7654 


Scholars  receiving  daily  instruction  in  other 

Schools  for 

the  Poor, 

thus  distinguished: — 

W  orkmen’s 

Workhouse 

Schools  for 

Total. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

the  Poor. 

Glamorgan  . 

.  2912 

—  92 

(> 

3004 

Carmarthen 

95 

—  138 

01 

Pembroke  . 

0 

—  158 

-  o} 

391 

Carried  forward  .  .  . 

3395 

*  See  note  in  page  416. 
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Workmen’s 

Workhouse 

Schools  for 

Total. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

the  Poor. 

Brought  forward  . 

• 

3395 

Anglesey 

0 

—  0 

—  180' 

614 

Carnarvon  . 

0 

—  36 

—  378 

• 

Merioneth  . 

0 

—  0 

—  20 

Denbigh 

0 

—  626 

—  123 

Flint  .  .  . 

30 

—  112 

—  311 

- 

1575 

Montgomery 

0 

—  192 

—  211 

1 

5584 

Scholars  receiving  daily  instruction  in  Schools  established  as  'private 
speculations,  and  which  are  termed  Adventure  Schools  and  Dame 
Schools: — 

Diocese  of  Llandaff : —  Scholars. 

Monmouth,  part  of  this  county  .  .  .  3303 


Glamorgan .  4995 

-  8298 

Diocese  of  St.  David’s  : — 

Brecon . 1590 

Cardigan . 1799 

Carmarthen . 2186 

Pembroke .  2441 

Badnor . 367 

-  8383 

Diocese  of  Bangor : — 

Anglesey . 896 

Carnarvon . 764 

Merioneth . 359 

-  2019 

Diocese  of  St.  Asaph  : — 

Denbigh . 809 

Flint . 1228 

Montgomery . 1292 

-  3329 


Total  number  of  Children  receiving  daily  instruction : — 


Diocese. 

Church 

Schools. 

Schools 
connected 
with  other 
Religious 
Bodies. 

United  to 
the  B.  &  F. 
School  Soc. 

Other 
Schools  for 
the  Poor. 

Adventure 

Schools. 

Total. 

Llandaff* 
St.  David’s 
Bangor  . 
St.  Asaph 

11,018 

12,454 

8,666 

12,251 

1,321 

2,629 

40 

715 

1,267 

1,408 

2,195 

2,784 

3,004 

391 

614 

1,575 

8,298 

8,383 

2,019 

3,329 

24,908 

25,265 

13,534 

20,654 

44,389 

4,705 

7,654 

5,584 

22,029 

84,361 

*  An  addition  of  2000  scholars,  in  other  than  Church  schools, 
should  be  made  for  that  part  of  the  diocese  of  Llandaff  not  included 
in  the  Commissioners’  Report. 
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Number  of  Children  attending  Day-schools  for  every  100  of  the 

Population : — 

Schools  con- 


In  Clmrch 
Schools. 

nected  with 
other  Religious 

Other 

Schools. 

Total. 

Llandaff  . 

.  3'60  . 

Bodies. 

.  .  0-43  .  . 

.  4-12  . 

.  8T5 

St.  David’s 

.  3-61  . 

.  .  076  .  . 

.  2-68  . 

.  7-05 

Bangor  . 

.  5-06  . 

.  .  0-02  .  . 

.  2-82  . 

.  7-90 

St.  Asaph 

.  5-44  . 

.  .  0-32  .  . 

.  3-42  . 

.  9T8 

4-24  . 

.  .  0-45  .  . 

.  337  . 

.  8-06 

The  following  table  contains  the  number  and  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  districts  which  have  no  Church 
Sunday-school  : — 


DIOCESES. 

COUNTIES. 

DISTRICTS. 

POPULATION. 

Llandaff  . 

Monmouth 

.  31 

13,281 

99 

Glamorgan 

.  41 

18,453 

—  72 

31,734 

St.  David’s 

.  Brecon  .  .  . 

.  42 

10,292 

99 

Cardigan  .  . 

.  21 

10,340 

99 

Carmarthen  . 

.  22 

15,028 

99 

Pembroke 

.  59 

31,893 

99 

Radnor  .  . 

.  12 

5,398 

—  156 

72,951 

Bangor 

Anglesey  .  . 

.  41 

15,683 

99 

Carnarvon 

.  15 

11,404 

99 

Merioneth 

.  7 

3,918 

—  63 

31,005 

St.  Asaph  . 

Denbigh  .  . 

.  13 

8,384 

99 

Flint  .  .  . 

.  3 

1,773 

99 

Montgomery 

.  9 

11,206 

—  25 

21,363 

316 

157,053 

The  foregoing  table,  of  the  number  and  population  of 
the  districts  in  which  there  are  no  Church  Sunday-schools, 
is  submitted  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  clergy 
throughout  the  Principality.  Their  own  scanty  incomes, 
and  the  poverty  or  apathetic  selfishness,  or  inconsiderate 
disiegaid  ol  duty,  of  their  parishioners,  may  frequently 
prevent  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  day- 
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school,  however  much  such  a  school  may  be  required  ; 
but  a  Sunday-school  is  surely  within  the  ability  of  every 
clergyman.  The  following  forcible  observations  on  this 
subject  are  extracted  from  a  charge  of  Archdeacon  Wil¬ 
liams,  delivered  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Llandaff  in  May,  1846  : — 


But  if,  after  all,  a  day-school  of  some  kind  or  other  is  really  and 
clearly  impossible — a  fact  which  we  should  be  slow  to  admit,  and  a 
conclusion  at  which  we  should  not  readily  arrive — a  Sunday-school 
is  surely  within  the  power  of  all.  That  involves  no  cost  or  risk,  no 
outlay  or  expense  but  that  of  time  and  labour — time  well  spent,  and 
labour  well  employed,  upon  those  amongst  our  flocks  from  whence 
we  may  look  for  the  surest  and  the  richest  return.  ISTor  will  the 
labour  be  all  our  own.  Some  have  wives  and  children,  others  friends 
and  neighbours,  whom  they  can  interest  and  engage  in  this  blessed 
work,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  Bear 
with  me,  my  brethren,  if  I  seem  to  use  strong  language,  or  to  urge 
this  matter  too  closely  and  too  far.  It  is  one  which  will  not  longer 
brook  delay,  and  which  is  acquiring  increased  importance  every  day. 
I  grudge  not  the  efforts  which  others  are  making  in  this  cause,  nor 
do  I  think  a  reference  to  their  attempts  the  right  motive  whereby 
to  gird  ourselves  to  our  own  work — our  duty  and  our  responsibility 
are  independent  of  such  considerations. 


The  tables  appended  to  the  Commissioners’  Reports 
state  the  number  of  Sunday  scholars  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Dissenting  chapels,  as  follows  : — 


Diocese  of  Llandaff : — 

Monmouth . 14,337 

Add  for  portion  of  county  excluded  4,000 


Glamorgan 


18,337 

27,605 


45,942 


Diocese  of  St.  David’s  : — 
Brecon  .... 
Cardigan  .  .  .  • 

Carmarthen  .  .  • 

Pembroke  .... 
Radnor  .... 


11,245 

23,057 

24,476 

14,163 

1,163 

-  74,104 


Diocese  of  Bangor : — 
Anglesey  .  .  . 

Carnarvon  .  . 

Merioneth  .  . 


13,998 

25,308 

16,075 

-  55,381 
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Diocese  of  St.  Asaph  : — 

Denbigh .  20,661 

Flint . 11,499 

Montgomery . 16,852 

- 49,012 

Nearly  one-half  of  those  scholars  are  taught  in  chapels 
belonging  to  the  Welsh  or  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

The  total  number  of  persons  receiving  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  either  day  or  Sunday  schools,  exclusive  of  those 
attending  Adventure  and  other  schools,  where  such  in¬ 
struction  is  not  professedly  given,  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  : — 


Church. 

Dissent. 

Llandaff  .  . 

.  .  16,351 

—  45,942 

St.  David’s  .  . 

.  19,635 

—  74,104 

Bangor  .  .  . 

.  10,634 

—  55,381 

St.  Asaph  .  . 

.  17,171 

—  48,982 

63,791 

224,409 

Number  of persons  receiving  religious  instruction  for  every  100  of  the 

population  : — 


Llandaff  . 

In  Church 
Schools. 

Dissenting 

Chapels. 

Total. 

.  .  535  — 

1504  — 

20-39 

St.  David’s 

.  .  5-71  — 

21-54  — 

27-25 

Bangor  .  . 

.  .  6-21  — 

32-32  — 

38-53 

St.  Asaph 

.  .  7-63  — 

21-77  — 

29-40 

In  some  counties,  such  as  Merioneth  in  North  Wales, 
and  Cardiganshire  in  South  Wales,  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  religious  instruction  is  still  greater— amounting, 
in  the  latter  county,  to  nearly  forty  per  cent.,  and,  in  the 
former,  to  upwards  of  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population.  That  such  numbers  must  comprise  a  large 
proportion  of  adult  members  would  be  apparent ;  and,  in 
many  Church  Sunday-schools,  adult  attendants  on  reli¬ 
gious  worship  are  present,  and  are  formed  into  classes, 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  together  portions  of  the  Holy 
Sciiptuies.  Adult  attendants  are,  however,  far  more 
numerous  in  Dissenting  than  in  Church  Sunday-schools, 
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in  proportion  to  the  children:  and  the  number  of  Sunday  - 
scholars  in  the  returns  of  dissenting  congregations  com¬ 
prise,  as  well  the  adult  attendants,  as  those  members  of 
their  families  who  have  arrived  at  an  age  for  receiving  in¬ 
struction — and  thus  include,  more  especially  in  the  Welsh 
Methodist  connexion,  all  the  regular  attendants  on  public 
worship. 

To  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  provision  made  for 
education  in  any  particular  country  is  comparatively  easy; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  quality,  or  character  and 
fitness,  of  that  provision,  in  relation  to  the  social  require¬ 
ments,  religious  opinions,  and  modes  of  worship  of  the 
people.  The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
Education  in  Wales,  although  their  Reports  differ  on 
particular  subjects,  agree  substantially  in  the  following 
description,  as  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  whole 
of  the  Principality. 

That  the  school-buildings  are  usually  very  inefficient, 
and  often  of  a  wretched  character;  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  number  is  unprovided  with  out-buildings 
essential  to  decency,  and  that  a  small  proportion  only  ol 
the  existing  buildings  is  secured  for  educational  purposes; 
that  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus  exist  in  a  small 
number  of  schools  only  ;  that  the  supply  of  books  is  very 
scanty,  and  exclusively  English,  without  any  suitable  aids 
for  enabling  Welsh  children  to  acquire  what  is  to  them 
a  foreign  language,  and  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
commonly  used  as  the  spelling  and  reading  book  of  the 
school ;  that  a  very  small  number  of  the  teachers  have 
had  any  previous  training ;  that  those  who  have  been  at 
a  training-school  have  not  continued  there,  on  an  ave¬ 
rage,  more  than  six  months ;  that  many  have  undertaken 
school-keeping  after  having  failed  in  mechanical  trades ; 
that  but  few  of  the  schoolmasters  teach  efficiently  what 
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they  profess  to  teach,  and  very  few  indeed  are  skilful 
teachers,  possessed  of  adequate  mental  cultivation;  that 
the  incomes  of  teachers  are  very  inadequate  to  secure  the 
services  of  competent  persons— averaging,  from  all  sources, 
the  following  sums  : — 


£.  s.  d. 
Anglesey  .  .  25  7  1 
Carnarvon .  .  33  2  9 
Denbigh  .  .  27  8  3 
Flint  ...  25  5  10 
Merioneth  .  28  3  6 
Montgomery  .  24  9  10 

Brecon  ...  23  15  2 


£.  s.  d. 
Cardigan  .  .  23  16  7 

Carmarthen  .  20  15  11 

Glamorgan  .  24  7  2 

Monmouth  .  26  4  0 

Pembroke  .  .  18  2  4 

.Radnor  .  .  .  26  10  4 


that  nearly  half  the  salaries  are  under  207.,  and  that 
two -thirds  of  the  teachers  are  not  provided  with  a  resi¬ 
dence  by  the  school  managers ;  that  there  are  no  local 
resources  adequate  to  the  support  of  good  schools;  that 
there  is  no  effective  supervision,  and  that  the  discipline 
of  the  schools  is  ordinarily  very  imperfect ;  that  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  children  is  very  desultory,  limited  to 
“  odd  quarters,”  with  long  intervals  between,  in  the  case  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  scholars,  and  that  they  altogether 
cease  to  attend  day-schools  at  an  early  age ;  that,  on 
leaving  school,  the  children  cannot  read  with  intelligence 
the  most  ordinary  work,  upon  subjects  of  common  informa¬ 
tion,  and  are  unacquainted  with  the  limits,  capabilities 
general  history  or  language,  of  their  own  country,  and  are 
unable  to  comprehend  a  word  which  expresses  an  un- 
famihar  relation;  that  the  deficiency  of  instruction  for 
girls  is  greater  than  even  that  for  boys. 

My  opinion  of  the  character  of  those  Reports  has  been 
already  expressed,  in  so  far  as  they  deal  with  the  moral 
character  and  social  condition  of  the  people ;  and, -without 
adopting  the  accusations  of  bad  faith  by  which  the  Com¬ 
missioners  have  been  unsparingly  assailed,  or  giving 
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currency  to  the  conjecture,  that  they  were  sent  into  the 
Principality  with  instructions  to  make  out  a  case  against 
the  Welsh  people, — there  are  grounds  for  distrusting  the 
accuracy  of  many  of  their  opinions,  as  well  as  the  practical 
value  of  some  of  their  conclusions ;  not  only  from  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  language  of  the  country,  but  also  from  the  wantol 
a  previous  practical  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  con¬ 
dition  of  schools  for  the  poor,  which  has  led  them  to  employ 
an  ideal  standard,  rather  than  to  regard  residts  actually 
attained  in  our  own  or  other  countries,  or  really  attainable 
in  any  social  system  which  has  yet  existed.  The  record 
of  the  inability  of  children  to  define  a  miracle,  manifests 
the  infelicity  of  the  question,  rather  than  the  inefficiency 
of  the  school ;  and  to  cite,  as  a  proof  ot  ignorance,  the 
answer  of  a  girl — that  civilized  meant  Christian,  is  to 
exhibit  a  want  of  familiarity  with  the  ideas  and  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  by  whom  gentle 
breeding  is  ordinarily  identified  with  Christian  influences. 
Ignorance  of  astronomical  truths,  in  the  children  of  the 
poor,  may  co-exist  with  competent  instruction  on  subjects 
upon  which  it  is  material  they  should  possess  correct 
information ;  and  the  belief  that  the  sun  goes  round  the 
world  long  prevailed  in  intellectual  circles,  of  a  different 
character  to  village  day-schools  in  Wales.  An  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be 
expected  of  those  in  whom  astronomical  science  has 
been  cultivated — but  is  not  the  knowledge  most  urgently 
required  by  peasants,  labourers  at  collieries  and  iron 
works,  or  even  artizans.  For  controversy,  however, 
whether  angry  or  temperate,  on  the  Reports  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Inquiry  (although  such  controversy  was  a 
natural  and  obvious  result  of  the  sweeping  and  offensive 
charges  to  which  official  sanction  has  been  thereby  given), 
may  now  be  fitly  substituted  a  consideration  ol  the 
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admitted  fact,  that  a  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of 
education  exists  in  Wales,  for  which  a  large  addition  to 
the  number,  and  a  decided  improvement  in  the  character,  of 
the  existing  schools  are  necessary.  At  this  point  of  the 
inquiry,  then,  it  will  be  desirable  to  direct  attention  to  the 
progress  recently  made  in  the  establishment  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  schools,  and  in  providing  suitable  means  for  the 
speedy  extension  of  sound  elementary  education.  First 
in  order  may  be  mentioned  the  grants  of  the  National 
Society,  in  aid  of  school-buildings,  up  to  1847. 

Diocese  of  Llandaff : — 

Monmouth  County 
Glamorgan  .... 

Diocese  of  St.  David’s  : — 

Brecon  . 

Cardigan . 

Carmarthen  .... 

Pembroke  .... 

Radnor . 

Diocese  of  Bangor : — 

Anglesey . 

Carnarvon  .... 

Merioneth  .... 

Diocese  of  St.  Asaph  : — 

Denbigh . 

Flint . 

Montgomery  .  .  . 


13,776 

When  Bishop  Burgess  occupied  the  see  of  St.  David’s, 
a  Church  Union  Society  was  formed  for  that  diocese,5 
which,  after  having  been  discontinued  for  several  years, 
has  been  renewed  by  the  present  bishop,  for  the  following 
objects To  encourage  the  education  of  the  poor  by  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  schools,  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  the  building  of  school-rooms,  and  generally 
to  contribute,  in  any  way  that  may  appear  expedient  and 
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practicable,  towards  the  religious  instruction  of  the  poor; 
to  afford  assistance  to  young  persons  intended  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  foundation  of 
exhibitions  for  their  support  at  college ;  and  to  provide  for 
the  relief  of  superannuated  or  distressed  clergymen  of  the 
diocese.  Notwithstanding  the  wide  extent  of  the  see,  the 
income  of  the  Society  has  not  hitherto  amounted  to  200/. 
a  year,  contributed,  in  great  part,  by  the  clergy  ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  that  assistance  and  co  operation  which  were 
expected  from  opulent  and  influential  laymen,  the  grants 
in  aid  of  schools  have  been  limited  in  number  and  amount, 
and  no  progress  was  made  in  training  teachers.  In  1839, 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  Monmouthshire  formed  a  diocesan 
board  of  education;  and  in  1846  a  similar  board  was 
formed  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Llandaff,  comprehending 
the  other  portion  of  the  diocese.  The  objects  proposed 
by  those  boards  have  been  the  encouragement  of  good 
middle  schools;  and  the  increase  and  improvement  of 
schools  for  the  poor,  by  means  of  grants  of  money  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  of  assistance  for  training  teachers, 
and  of  a  periodical  inspection  of  schools  by  the  agency  ol 
the  rural  deans,  who  make  regular  reports  to  the  arch¬ 
deacons.  The  impulse  given  to  elementary  education,  by 
the  formation  of  the  Monmouthshire  board  in  1839,  and  the 
Glamorganshire  board  in  1846,  was  great,  and  the  increase 
of,  and  the  improvement  in,  schools  for  the  poor  in  those 
archdeaconries  have  been  considerable.  During  the 
progress  of  an  inquiry  undertaken  by  the  National 
Society  in  1845,  and  continued  in  1846-7,  into  the  state 
of  Church  education  throughout  England  and  Wales,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  existing  school  provision  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipality,  and  the  want  of  adequate  training  for  teachers, 
received  anxious  consideration  by  the  general  committee 
of  the  Society;  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  1st  April, 
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1846,  the  late  Primate  in  the  chair,  it  was  agreed  to 
apjDoint  a  special  committee  of  the  Society,  with  the  view 
to  consider  the  best  mode  of  training  and  remunerating 
teachers,  and  of  generally  improving  the  state  of  elementary 
education  in  Wales.  On  the  4th  April,  1846,  that  com¬ 
mittee  received  suggestions  from  Mr.  Mathison,  who  had 
been  in  communication  with  persons  of  influence  in  the 
Principality,  and  who  recommended  that  the  National 
Society  should  undertake  to  raise  a  special  fund  for  Wales, 
to  be  employed  in  training  and  supporting,  for  the  limited 
peiiod  often  years,  natives  of  the  Principality  as  masters 
and  misti esses ;  and  that,  in  furtherance  of  such  object,  a 
special  department  should  be  added  to  some  or  all  of  the 
existing  training  institutions  of  the  Society,  where  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  teaching  the  Welsh  language. 
The  special  committee  of  the  Society,  having  taken  those 
suggestions  into  their  consideration,  agreed  to  associate 
with  their  own  body  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
connected  with  Wales,  with  the  view  to  raise  a  special 
fund  for  training  and  maintaining  teachers,  and  pro¬ 
moting  education  in  that  country ;  and,  as  a  means  to 
begin  the  work,  1000Z.  were  set  apart  from  the  Society’s 
special  fund,  for  the  education  of  Welsh  teachers  for 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts  of  the  Princi¬ 
pality.  Other  meetings  took  place,  at  which  the  subject 
received  much  consideration;  but  difficulties  presented 
themselves  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  originally  sug¬ 
gested —  and  it  was  intimated  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  connected  with  Wales,  that,  although  the 
National  Society  was  prepared  to  afford  every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  elementary 
education  in  that  country,  and  was  ready  to  co-operate  in  a 
liberal  spirit  for  that  object;  yet  that  the  duty  of  originat¬ 
ing  and  furthering  proper  and  suitable  plans  was  pri¬ 
marily  imposed  on  those  who  were  connected  with  the 
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Principality — by  property,  residence,  or  other  ties — and 
that  upon  them  must  rest  the  responsibility  of  commenc¬ 
ing  the  work.  The  subject  was  thereupon  submitted  to 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Principality; 
and  a  cheerful  support  to  the  project  having  been  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Welsh  prelates  and  by  influential  Welsh  lay¬ 
men,  a  meeting  took  place  in  the  board-room  of  the  Society 
on  the  10th  July,  1846,  at  which  the  late  Earl  of  Powis 
presided;  and  the  result  of  the  statistical  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  elementary  education  in  Wales  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  having  been  considered  by  the  meeting,  it  was 
resolved — 

I.  That  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  wlio  are  connected  with  the 
Principality  by  property,  residence,  or  otherwise,  to  assist  in  im¬ 
proving  the  character  of  the  existing  schools,  and  in  establishing 
others  where  wanted :  and  to  aid  in  providing  suitable  training  for 
natives  of  the  Principality  as  masters  and  mistresses,  qualified  in 
both  the  W elsh  and  English  languages,  where  such  qualification  is 
necessary ;  and  obtaining  for  them  competent  salaries  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  charge  of  schools. 

II.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  carry  out  these  objects ; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  to  solicit  the  contributions  of  their  Christian 
brethren,  as  well  without  as  within  the  Principality. 

III.  That  such  committee  be  instructed — 

1st. — To  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society,  already  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
education  in  the  Principality  ;  and  to  suggest  to  the  Society 
the  important  aid  which  would  be  afforded  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  Wales,  by  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of 
schools  for  the  Principality. 

2nd. — To  recommend  and  aid  in  the  formation  of  local  boards 
of  education  throughout  the  Principality. 

3rd. — To  communicate  with  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
on  Education,  and  to  solicit  assistance  from  their  lordships. 

IY.  That  in  order  to  give  a  character  of  permanence  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  movement,  all  yearly  subscriptions  shall  be  continued  for  ten 
years  certain,  provided  the  subscribers  shall  so  long  live. 

The  subject  having  been  taken  up  in  a  liberal  spirit  by 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  the 
fund  amounted,  early  in  1847,  to  2500Z.  in  annnal  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  about  3000/.  in  donations,  of  which  the 
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late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  four  Welsh  bishops, 
and  seven  noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Principality,  agreed  to  contribute  100/.  a  year  each  for 
ten  years.  This  fund  has  been  administered  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Society,  called  the  Welsh  Education 
Committee,  and  the  following  account  of  their  proceedings 
is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
year  1847 : — 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Welsh  Education  Committee,  was  to 
deliberate  carefully  upon  the  objects  to  which  the  fund  might  be 
most  beneficially  devoted.  The  three  principal  wants  in  any  system 
of  national  education  are,  first,  commodious  school-buildings ; 
secondly,  an  adequate  supply  of  duly  qualified  teachers;  and,  thirdly, 
funds  wherewith  to  pay  the  teachers,  and  provide  the  requisite 
school  books  and  apparatus.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  require¬ 
ments,  it  was  found  that  in  some  parts  of  Wales,  especially  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  due  provision,  or  nearly  so,  was  already  made;  and 
where  this  was  not  the  case,  it  was  believed  that  sufficient  funds 
could  be  obtained  for  erecting  schools  and  teachers’  residences  out 
of  the  ordinary  sources  for  such  purposes,  namely,  local  contribu¬ 
tions,  aided  by  grants  from  the  National  Society,  and  from  the  par¬ 
liamentary  vote  for  education.  Supplies  of  duly  qualified  teachers, 
however,  and  the  funds  needed  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  for 
school  apparatus,  were  greatly  below  what  was  required.  These, 
therefore,  were  the  wants  which  the  committee  set  themselves  to 
supply. 

It  was  resolved  to  provide  means  of  training  teachers  for  North 
and  South  Wales  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the 
Principality.  With  this  view,  a  simple  but  complete  plan  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  for  South  Wales,  capable  of  accommodating  sixty  pupils, 
with  a  residence  for  a  principal  and  assistant-masters,  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Henry  Glutton.  Carmarthen  was  selected  as  the 
most  suitable  town  for  such  an  institution,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
centrally  situated  in  respect  to  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 
and  contained  a  population  whose  numbers  would  warrant  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  obtaining  schools  large  enough  to  serve  as  model 
schools,  in  which  the  pupils,  in  training,  might  practise  the  art  of 
teaching  and  governing.  Moreover,  the  proximity  of  Carmarthen 
to  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  w  as  a  strong  additional 
motive  for  selecting  that  place,  in  order  that  the  institution  might 
be  within  reach  of  episcopal  superintendence.  The  committee 
obtained  a  site,  in  all  respects  eligible  for  their  purpose,  on  the  out- 
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skirts  of  the  town  of  Carmarthen,  which  comprises  ten  acres  and  a 
half  of  ground,  and  affords  ample  scope  for  employing  the  students, 
at  their  leisure  hours,  in  Industrial  occupations,  or  manly  exercises, 
on  the  method  considered  so  essential  to  the  sound  moral  as  well  as 
physical  training  of  the  pupils  of  such  an  establishment.  The  next 
step  taken,  was  to  make  application  to  the  Committee  of  Council  for 
a  grant  out  of  the  parliamentary  rote  for  education,  under  the 
minute  of  Council  bearing  date  22nd  November,  1843,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  have  promised  £3000  towards  the  building.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  work,  including  the  purchase  of  land,  will  amount 
to  about  £8000,  towards  which,  £4000  have  been  provided  out  of 
the  Welsh  Education  Fund  and  the  Society’s  special  fund;  and  a 
further  sum  of  £1000  will  be  wanted  to  complete  the  institution, 
and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  pupils. 

The  foundation-stone  will  very  soon  be  laid  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  establishment  will  be  in  full  operation  by  the  end  of  another 
year.  The  course  of  training  in  the  college  will  vary  from  one  to 
three  years,  according  to  the  age  and  attainments  of  the  students. 
Knowledge  will  be  imparted  to  the  students  without  stint ;  but  they 
will,  at  the  same  time,  be  brought  up  in  hardy,  self-denying,  and 
economical  habits.  In  short,  it  is  intended  that  the  whole  system 
of  discipline  and  instruction  pursued  in  the  institution  shall  follow 
those  models  which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  the  best.  The 
model  or  practising  schools  will  not  be  on  the  site  purchased  for  the 
institution,  but  at  a  distance  of  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  training 
college.  The  plans  of  the  practising  schools  have  also  been  drawn 
up  on  a  very  complete  scale  by  Mr.  Clutton,  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Welsh  Education  Committee.  In  addition 
to  the  direct  benefit  which  it  is  confidently  trusted  will  result  to 
schools  in  Wales  from  the  teachers  who  will  go  forth  from  this 
training  college,  we  may  expect  that  such  an  institution  will  do 
much  good  indirectly,  by  serving  as  a  local  focus  of  interest  on  the 
topic  of  elementary  education,  and  by  awakening  and  diffusing 
knowledge  on  all  matters  connected  with  that  subject. 

These  are  the  measures  which  the  Welsh  Education  Committee 
have  taken  towards  supplying  competent  teachers.  The  other  great 
deficiency  mentioned  was,  the  scarcity  of  funds  for  the  efficient 
maintenance  of  schools,  the  chief  cost  of  which  is  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Welsh  Education  Committee  to 
meet  this  want,  as  far  as  they  could,  by  paying  a  part  of  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  trained  for  Welsh  schools— in  short,  their  plan  was 
first  to  train  good  teachers,  and  then  to  send  them  forth,  attaching 
a  certain  amount  of  salary  to  each  of  them,  somewhat  after  the 
nature  of  a  college-fellowship.  But,  since  this  determination  was 
formed,  the  minutes  of  council  of  25th  August  and  21st  December, 
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1846,  have  been  published,  in  which  an  offer  is  made  (upon  the  very 
plan  contemplated  by  the  Welsh  Education  Committee),  to  pay  one- 
third  of  the  salaries  of  competent  teachers,  trained  in  institutions 
such  as  that  which  is  about  to  be  established  at  Carmarthen.  There 
is  no  doubt  hut  that  this  offer  will  be  accepted  by  the  Church  in 
Wales ;  and  there  will  now  be  less  necessity  for  devoting  the  limited 
funds  of  the  Welsh  Education  Committee  to  paying  teachers’  salaries. 
By  devoting  their  funds,  in  the  first  instance,  to  training  teachers, 
they  will  most  directly  and  efficiently  provide  help  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  schools,  by  rearing  a  race  of  teachers  who  will  be  entitled, 
wherever  they  may  be  placed,  to  one-third  of  their  salaries  out  of 
the  parliamentary  vote  for  education.  Your  committee  cannot  close 
their  accoimt  of  the  movement  made,  last  year,  for  improving  and 
extending  education  in  Wales,  without  noticing  that  that  movement 
has  produced  many  beneficial  results,  besides  those  of  a  mere  pecu¬ 
niary  character.  A  strong  interest  in  the  subject  was  excited  in 
many  parts  of  the  Principality.  Large  and  influential  meetings 
have  been  held,  and  boards  of  education  have  been  formed  in  the 
archdeaconries  of  Llandaff,  Brecon,  and  St.  David’s,  by  whom  com¬ 
plete  model  schools  will  be  established  within  their  several  arch¬ 
deaconries  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  diocesan  and  local  boards  of 
education  will  be  formed  throughout  Wales,  and  will  take  the  same 
energetic  measures  that  have  been  pursued  by  the  board,  which  has 
for  some  time  existed,  and  done  good  service  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Monmouth. 

In  the  National  Society’s  Report  for  1848,  is  con¬ 
tained  the  following  narrative  of  the  progress  made  in 
Wales  during  the  past  year  : — 

The  fund  raised  last  year,  for  the  special  purpose  of  improving 
and  extending  education  in  Wales,  will  be  mainly  applied,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  foundation  of  training  institutions.  It  was 
stated,  in  last  year’s  report,  that  a  site  for  a  training  institution  in 
South  Wales,  near  Carmarthen,  had  been  obtained,  and  that  plans 
for  it  had  been  prepared  and  adopted.  The  first  stone  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  was  laid  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  on  the  16th  of 
July,  1847,  amidst  a  large  concourse  of  persons,  who  had  assembled 
to  do  honour  to  the  occasion.  The  building  is  now  almost  finished 
The  Rev.  W.  Reed,  principal  of  the  training  college  at  York,  has 
been  elected  principal,  and  wifi  soon  enter  into  residence.  The 
institution,  which  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  at 
Michaelmas  next,  is  adapted  to  accommodate  sixty  pupils.  A  vice¬ 
principal  is  required,  who  is  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write,  the  Welsh 
language. 
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It  is  purposed  to  found  another  training  institution  in  North 
Wales  ;  but,  hi  the  meantime,  pupils  from  North  Wales  can  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  received  at  Carmarthen,  where  they  will  be  trained  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  and  circumstances  of  the 
Principality. 

In  order  to  meet  the  immediate  want  of  good  teachers  for  Welsh 
schools,  thirty -one  persons,  acquainted  with  the  Welsh  tongue,  have 
been  received  as  exhibitioners  into  the  Society’s  several  training  in¬ 
stitutions  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  fourteen  of  these 
exhibitioners  have  completed  their  training,  and  been  placed  in 
charge  of  schools  in  Wales. 

Two  of  the  Society’s  organizing  masters  have  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  the  Principality  in  visiting  schools,  and  giving  such 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  managers  and  teachers  of  the  various 
schools  as  their  large  experience  enables  them  to  offer.  Some  of 
the  details  of  their  visits  will  be  found  under  the  account  given  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society’s  organizing  masters.  Mr.  Ingram, 
the  organizing  master  employed  in  North  Wales,  is  about  to  super¬ 
intend  and  conduct  a  meeting  of  teachers,  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Asaph,  for  mutual  improvement,  and  a  sum  of  £100  has  been  voted 
out  of  the  W elsh  fund  to  defray  the  expences  attendant  upon  this 
meeting. 

A  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  extension  of  education  in 
Wales  during  the  last  two  years,  and  schools  are  now  rising  up 
there  in  almost  every  direction.  In  the  last  eighteen  months,  the 
Society  has  received  applications  for  aid  to  establish  and  improve 
schools  in  seventy -two  places  in  the  Principality.  Many  of  the  new 
schools  which  are  being  erected  are  of  the  very  best  description, 
amongst  which  may  be  noticed  those  at  Carmarthen,  Swansea, 
Haverfordwest,  Cardiff,  Merthyr,  Abergavenny,  Euabon,  and 
Llanwrst.  A  new  feature  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the 
plans  for  national  schools,  namely,  dormitories  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  pupil  teachers  ;  and  in  some  of  the  schools  in  the  above- 
named  places  such  accommodation  has  been  provided.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  grants  now  offered  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  pupil  teachers,  it  is  believed  that  there 
will  be  considerable  numbers  of  such  youths  employed  in  schools. 
In  many  cases,  it  will  be  desirable  that  these  young  men  should  live 
with  the  head  teachers,  either  because  they  are  orphans,  or  because 
their  homes  are  distant,  or  because  it  may  be  desirable  that  they 
should  not  reside  with  their  parents,  or  for  other  reasons.  The 
National  Society  has  made  extra  grants,  in  consideration  of  the 
additional  expence  attendant  upon  the  erection  of  these  dormitories, 
and  the  Committee  of  Council  will  also  promote  this  object  by  special 
grants. 
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The  training  college  at  Carmarthen  (having  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  but  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid)  was  formally  opened  on  the  24th  October, 
1848,  when  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s  in  St.  Peter’s  church ;  and  a  meeting  after¬ 
wards  took  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  college,  at  which  his 
lordship  presided,  surrounded  by  two  hundred  visitors, 
comprising  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  gentry  and  clergy 
of  South  Wales,  by  all  of  whom  an  earnest  resolution 
was  manifested,  to  carry  on  with  vigour  and  liberality  the 
work  thus  auspiciously  begun.  The  outlay  for  the  col¬ 
lege,  including  the  fittings  and  furniture,  has  exceeded 
9000/.,  of  which  1000/.  has  been  most  generously  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge ; 
but  1000/.  of  that  outlay  yet  remains  to  be  provided,  and 
the  aid  of  those  who  possess  the  means  to  contribute  to 
so  very  important  a  work  has  been  earnestly  solicited  by  the 
committee,  in  order  that  this  obligation  may  not  embarrass 
their  future  proceedings.  The  principal  of  the  institution, 
the  Rev.  W.  Reed,  for  several  years  conducted  with  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  a  similar  establishment  at  York; 
and  a  vice-principal  has  been  appointed,  who  is  a  native 
of  the  country,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  people,  and  who  received  his  education  at  St.  David’s 
College,  Lampeter,  where  he  acquired  a  high  reputation. 
The  terms  of  admission  are  21/.  yearly  for  board,  lodging, 
and  tuition  ;  and  in  order  to  found  a  certain  number  of  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  5/.,  10/.,  15/.,  and  20/.  a  year  each, — to  aid  in  the 
support  of  deserving  students,  whose  character  and  attain¬ 
ments  point  them  out  as  fit  persons  to  undertake  the  office 
of  teacher,  but  who  have  insufficient  means  to  maintain 
themselves  whilst  in  training, — a  special  fund  is  now  being 
laised,  to  which  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Queen  Dowager, 
and  many  persons  connected  with  the  Principality,  have 
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liberally  contributed.  Even  in  England,  the  persons  best 
fitted  to  become  useful  schoolmasters  are  often  unable, 
from  want  of  means,  to  obtain  the  required  training ;  and, 
in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  Principality,  this  inability 
will  be  of  frequent  occuiTence — and  training  will  be  greatly 
hindered  in  that  country,  unless  a  large  number  of  exhi¬ 
bitions  are  founded  for  poor  scholars.  The  important 
work  of  training  teachers  has  thus  begun  in  Wales  under 
very  favourable  auspices  ;  and  the  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  a  great  improvement  in  the  qualifications  and 
character  of  the  masters,  which  are  the  only  sure  guarantees 
for  an  improved  education.  But,  in  order  to  fill  the  walls 
of  a  training  college  with  young  men  fitly  prepared  for  the 
special  instruction  there  provided,  superior  national  schools 
were  required  in  the  more  important  towns,  at  which 
pupil  teachers  could  be  apprenticed,  and  l'eceive  the  preli¬ 
minary  training  suited  to  their  future  calling.  To  this 
important  object  the  attention  of  the  Welsh  Education 
Committee  was  early  directed;  and  although,  in  1846,  there 
was  scarcely  a  town  in  South  Wales  in  which  a  model 
elementary  school  existed,  such  schools  are  now  either 
provided,  or  in  the  course  of  erection,  in  nearly  every 
archdeaconry  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire;  and 
many  of  those  buildings  possess  every  requisite  for 
national  schools  of  the  first  class,  including  dormitories 
for  lodging  a  limited  number  of  apprenticed  pupils.  The 
preparation  and  supply  of  suitable  school-books  is  a 
subject  second  only  in  urgency  and  importance  to  the 
existence  of  duly  qualified  teachers ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  neither  in  the  depository  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  nor  of  the  National  Society,  can 
school  managers  obtain  the  various  works  needed  for  that 
course  and  description  of  secular  instruction  which 
Church  schools  must  provide,  if  they  are  to  rear  up  pupil 
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teachers  qualified  for  apprenticeship  under  the  recent 
minutes  of  council.  This  difficult  subject  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  by  whom  an 
explanatory  circular  has  recently  been  issued,  announcing 
the  intention  of  their  lordships  to  make  grants  for  maps, 
and  lesson  and  text-books,  on  other  subjects  than  reli¬ 
gious  instruction;  and  to  secure  a  supply  of  the  books  and 
maps,  comprised  in  schedules  prepared  under  their  direc¬ 
tions,  at  reduced  prices;  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  reduce 
the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  such  books,  to  be  paid  by 
school-managers,  to  about  one-third  of  the  selling  price. 
Under  a  minute  of  the  22nd  November,  1843,  grants, 
amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  providing  suitable 
school  furniture  and  apparatus  for  teaching,- — including 
black  boards  and  easels,  globes  and  maps,  diagrams, 
reading-frames,  and  other  mechanical  contrivances, — have 
been  made  to  school-managers  in  England,  upon  the 
recommendations  of  her  Majesty’s  inspectors;  but  such 
grants  have  been  very  rarely  made  for  Wales,  and  those 
have  been  obtained  with  difficulty,  because  no  inspector 
for  that  district  was  appointed  until  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  notwithstanding  the  very  urgent  representations 
which  had  been  made  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  of 
the  grievous  disadvantages  sustained  in  Wales  for  want 
of  inspection.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  objects 
of  the  Welsh  Committee  included,  first,  the  training  of 
competent  teachers,  and,  next,  aid  for  their  support  and 
maintenance  whilst  employed  in  the  conduct  of  schools  in 
Wales.  The  ability  of  the  poor  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  the  means  of  the  clergy  to  provide 
schools,  are  far  less  in  Wales  than  in  England,  where  the 
condition  of  the  farmer  is  better,  the  wages  of  the  labourer 
higher,  and  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  more  adequate  to 
the  numerous  claims  upon  their  benevolence.  The  com- 
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mittee  did  not  expect  to  accomplish  both  those  objects,  by 
means  of  any  fund  which  could  be  raised  in  Wales,  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  Churchmen  ;  but  they  intended 
to  invite  the  Committee  of  Council  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  that  work,  on  fit  conditions,  and  they  were  assured 
of  assistance  from  the  National  Society.  Whilst,  however, 
the  Welsh  Education  Committee  were  maturing  their  own 
plans,  the  lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  framed  the  minutes  of  council  of  August  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  1846 — under  which, — premiums  are  to  be  given  for  the 
support  of  pupil  teachers  and  apprenticed  monitors, — exhi¬ 
bitions  in  training-schools  are  insured  to  successful  pupil 
teachers, — grants  are  to  be  made  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of 
training-schools, —  and  the  following  assistance  for  the 
support  of  teachers  is  promised  from  the  public  funds  : — 

Their  lordships  will  farther  grant,  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  every 
schoolmaster  appointed  to  a  school  under  their  inspection,  and  who 
has  had  one  year’s  training  in  a  normal  school  under  their  inspec¬ 
tion,  £15  or  £20  per  annum ;  and  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  every  such 
schoolmaster  who  has  had  two  years  of  such  training,  £20  or  £25 
per  annum,  and  of  every  such  schoolmaster  who  has  had  three  years 
of  such  training,  £25  or  £30  per  annum ;  provided  he  lias,  upon 
examination,  obtained  the  proper  certificate  of  merit  in  each  year, 
on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  school  provide  the  mas¬ 
ter  with  a  house  rent-free,  and  a  further  salary,  equal,  at  least,  to 
twice  the  amount  of  this  grant. 

2.  That  the  trustees  and  managers  annually  certify  that  his  cha¬ 
racter,  conduct,  and  attention  to  his  duties,  are  satisfactory. 

3.  That  the  inspector  report  that  his  school  is  efficient  in  its 
organization,  discipline,  and  instruction. 

On  the  same  conditions  their  lordships  will  grant,  in  aid  of  the 
salaries  of  schoolmistresses  appointed  to  schools  under  their  inspec¬ 
tion,  who  obtain  similar  certificates  in  a  normal  school,  two-thirds 
of  the  sums  to  be  awarded  to  schoolmasters,  for  each  year’s  certifi¬ 
cate  of  merit. 

Although  the  conditions  on  which  grants  are  thus  promised 
to  school  teachers  are  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Principality ;  and  they  will,  in  very  many 
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cases,  and  those  the  most  urgent,  preclude  all  participation 
in  the  benefits  thereby  offered;  nevertheless  the  adoption  of 
those  minutes  by  the  government,  and  the  sanction  they 
received  from  the  legislature,  influenced  the  position  of 
the  Welsh  Education  Committee,  and  gave  a  definite 
direction  to  their  plans.  Co-operation  with  the  Committee 
of  Council,  in  the  work  of  training  teachers,  presented 
some  difficulties: — 1st,  in  the  standard  of  qualification  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  minutes,  which  is  higher  than  would  have 
been  voluntarily  assumed  by  the  Welsh  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  is  marked  by  a  rigid  uniformity,  unsuitable 
to  the  actual  necessities  of  a  country  presenting  much 
vaiiety  of  condition,  from  the  primitive  simplicity  of  a 
pastoral  people,  to  the  restless  energy  and  growing  wants 
of  a  manufacturing  population;  2nd,  in  the  increased 
stipend  which  the  persons  thus  trained  will  require,  and 
may  obtain,  in  other  pursuits  or  in  wealthier  districts;  and 
which,  it  is  feared  by  many,  will  preclude  their  general 
employment  as  teachers  in  a  poor  country,  and  induce 
them  to  seek,  in  other  walks  of  life,  or  as  teachers  in  the 
richer  districts  of  England,  salaries  which  they  cannot 
obtain  in  the  mountain  parishes  of  their  native  land,  where 
humble  attainments,  and  a  lowly  preparation  for  his  work, 
constitute  a  suitable  qualification  for  the  teacher  of  the 
poor.  The  advantages  of  co-operation  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  seemed,  however,  to  overbalance  the  disadvantages, 
even  were  no  other  than  financial  considerations  involved 
in  the  question ;  but  there  were  reasons  weightier  even 
than  those  of  an  economical  character  which  influenced 

the  conduct  of  the  Welsh  Education  Committee  ;■ _ those, 

namely,  which  enforce  on  the  Church  the  obligation  of  co¬ 
operating  with  the  State,  unless  higher  duties  than  are 
implied  in  the  union  of  temporal  and  spiritual  authority 
forbid  such  co-operation:  and  when  the  provisions  em- 
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bodied  in  the  minutes  of  council  are  found  to  be  unsuit¬ 
able  to  the  condition  of  the  Principality,  they  will  doubt¬ 
less  receive  proper  modifications.  Some  modifications 
have  already  been  urged  on  the  Committee  of  Council  by 
the  Welsh  Education  Committee  ;  and  one  of  such  modi¬ 
fications  has  been  adopted, — namely,  that  instead  of  30/. 
being  required  as  the  minimum  contribution  from  local 
sources  for  a  master’s  salary,  which  will  be  met  with  aid 
from  the  Committee  of  Council,  they  will  meet  a  local 
contribution  of  not  less  than  20/.  by  a  grant  equal  to  half 
such  contribution.  The  Committee  of  Council  have,  how¬ 
ever,  hitherto  declined  to  adopt  another  modification, 
without  which,  it  is  feared  that  the  acceptance  of  aid  in 
Wales  will  be  confined  to  the  wealthier  localities — namely, 
that  instead  of  granting  one-half  of  the  sum  contributed 
from  local  sources  for  the  salaries  of  certificated  teachers, 
grants  will  be  made  from  the  public  funds,  equal  in 
amount  to  the  sums  contributed  by  local  agency.  There 
are  special  reasons  for  this  demand  in  the  case  of  Wales, 
apart  from  the  poverty  of  the  people;  namely,  diversity 
of  language,  and  the  greater  cost  of  training  teachers, 
as  well  as  the  greater  labour  of  teaching  consequent  on 
that  diversity,  and  the  larger  number  of  teachers  required 
there  than  in  England  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  State  will  have  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  larger  sum,  by  reason  of  the  necessity  foi  em¬ 
ploying  an  increased  number  of  teachers,  even  without 
paying  a  larger  proportion  of  the  stipend  of  each ;  but  it 
must  be  evident  that  a  larger  amount  of  local  contribu¬ 
tion  will  be  required,  under  the  minutes  of  council,  in  the 
country,  where  the  means  of  the  people  are  the  least.  To 
co-operate  with  the  Committee  of  Council  in  training 
school  teachers,  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  erection 
of  a  training  school  in  Wales;  and  it  was  thought  by  many 
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that  it  would  be  a  wiser  course  to  employ  the  existing  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  National  Society  for  the  purpose  of  training 
natives  of  that  country  in  England.  Such  a  decision 
would  have  relieved  the  Welsh  Education  Committee  from 
the  anxious  responsibility,  financial  as  well  as  moral,  of 
carrying  on  the  work  of  training  in  Wales ;  but,  after  the 
best  consideration  they  could  devote  to  a  question  not  free 
from  difficulty,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  youth 
of  the  Principality  could  be  best  trained  at  home ;  and 
that  the  foundation  of  a  suitable  institution  in  the  country, 
for  which  teachers  were  to  be  trained,  would  exercise 
permanent  and  abiding  influences,  which  could  not  be 
expected  from  training  supplied  to  individual  teachers  in 
another  country.  Another  agency  remains  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  ;  and  some  early  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  Madam  Bevan’s  Charity  to  make  that  important 
fund  the  source  of  greatly-extended  good,  by  aiding  in 
the  support  of  teachers  jDroperly  qualified  for  their  office, 
instead  of  employing  masters,  of  whose  capacity  to  teach 
very  unfavourable  reports  are  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Inquiry,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
extracts :  — 

Part  I.,  p.  11.— With  rare  exceptions,  I  should  place  the  masters 
in  the  lowest  class. 

Part  II.,  p.  18.— I  regard  this  endowment,  which  is  the  richest  I 
know  of  in  Wales,  as  almost  entirely  frittered  away.  The  school¬ 
masters  under  it,  whom  I  have  seen,  are  incapable  of  teaching  any¬ 
thing  but  the  mere  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  English 
language— whilst  one  is  compelled  to  teach  exclusively  in  Welsh. 

Part  III.,  p.  52.— One  class  of  endowed  schools  is  peculiar  to  the 
Principality  the  circulating  schools,  upon  Madam  Bevan’s  founda¬ 
tion.  Each  county  in  North  Wales  contains  a  school  of  this  class, 
which  is  allowed  to  remain  for  three  years  only  in  any  one  parish. 
These  schools  are  in  a  more  hopeless  condition  than  any  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  necessity  of  frequent  locomotion  exposes  them  to 
peculiar  evils,  the  teachers  being  obliged  to  establish  themselves  in 
buildings  unsuited  for  the  purpose,  and  having  no  hope,  in  so  short 
a  time,  of  producing  a  permanent  effect  upon  their  scholars.  Add 
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to  which,  the  endowment,  £25,  (which  is  too  small  for  a  master,)  not 
being  contingent  upon  the  amount  raised  for  education  in  the 
locality,  is  little  valued,  and  the  masters,  being  virtually  appointed 
for  life,  and  often  superannuated,  have  no  motive  for  exertion  or 
self-improvement.  It  is  stated  by  the  Itev.  Itichard  Richards,  in¬ 
cumbent  of  Caerwys,  and  visitor  of  the  schools  in  question,  that  the 
masters  hold  their  appointment  for  life,  unless  forfeited  by  actual 
misconduct ;  that  they  are  chosen  from  a  class  of  persons  whose 
education  is  extremely  defective,  and  are  frequently  recommended 
for  the  appointment  from  motives  of  compassion,  as  being  disabled 
for  active  work ;  that,  although  their  character  may  be  unexception¬ 
able  in  respect  of  morals,  they  conduct  their  schools  without  energy 
or  efficiency,  and  that  the  general  benefit  derived  from  the  schools 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  ends  of  the  institution. 


Charges  of  so  serious  a  nature  demand  an  early  inquiry, 
which  the  trustees  should  institute  even  for  their  own 
security,  were  they  influenced  by  no  higher  motive  ;  and 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  providing  for  an  examination  of 
all  their  masters  by  an  inspector  competent  for  the  task, 
in  order  to  the  removal  of  any  who  are  obviously  unfit  for 
their  duties,  whether  from  incompetence  to  teach,  conti¬ 
nued  neglect  of  duty,  or  immoral  conduct,  and  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  others,  trained  and  qualified  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  duties  of  teacher.  The  present  income 
of  the  charity  is  944/.  125.,  and  the  expenditure  for  the 
year  ending  Michaelmas,  1848,  was  1194/.  175.  9c/.,  thus 
distributed : — 

£.  s.  d. 

Salaries  to  thirty-five  Masters  .  .  1052  18  2 

Two  Visitors’  salaries,  and  travelling 


expences : — 

South  Wales  .  .  .  £68  11  0 
North  Wales.  .  •  15  10  0 


Rent  of  Newport  school -room  .  . 

Secretary,  including  rent  of  room  . 
Solicitor  passing  Accounts  before 

Master  in  Chancery . 

Incidental  expences . * 


84  1  0 
4  0  0 
80  0  0 

16  2  2 
7  16  5 


£1194  17  6 
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The  thirty-five  masters  were  thus  distributed  in  1848  : — 


South  Wales : — 

Pembrokeshire . 12 

Carmarthenshire . io 

Cardiganshire . 6 

Breconshire . 2 


North  Wales  : — 

Anglesey . 1 

Denbigh . 2 

Montgomery . i 

Merioneth . 1 

-  5 

35 


It  is  said  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  ade¬ 
quately-trained  masters,  the  present  practice  must  be 
departed  from,  which  provides  instruction  altogether  gra¬ 
tuitous,  and  precludes  the  master  from  accepting  any 
payment  for  his  duties  in  the  school  beyond  a  fixed 
stipend,  the  maximum  scale  of  which  is  301  a-year. 
Hitheito,  difficulties  seem  to  have  arisen  when  a  pro¬ 
position  has  been  made  for  requiring  from  the  children 
a  small  weekly  payment;  and  it  is  thought  that  ob¬ 
jections  would  be  made  to  subscribe  to  the  support 
of  the  school,  if  its  continuance  in  one  place  should 
be  tempoiary ;  and  that,  in  order  to  invite  subscriptions, 
the  schools  must  cease  to  circulate  from  place  to  place. 
A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  trustees,  that  they 
should  obtain  powers  to  support  a  limited  number  of  good 
schools  in  certain  towns  of  the  Principality,  rather  than 
expend  their  funds  in  seeking  to  diffuse  education  over  a 
wider  surface;  but  this  plan  seems  a  violation  of  the 
object  ofthe  founders— Griffith  Jones  and  Madam  Bevan— 
who  certainly  intended  that  the  funds  which  they  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  education  of  their  poorer  countrymen  should 
provide  Christian  knowledge  in  those  remote  districts, 
inhabited  by  a  scattered  population,  and  destitute  of  set- 
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tied  teachers,  for  whom  alone  circulating  schools  and  itine¬ 
rant  masters  could  ever  have  been  suitable  and  adequate. 
To  insure  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  the 
charity,  and  to  preserve  those  benefits  to  the  objects  of 
the  founders’  bounty,  it  may  become  necessary  to  sanc¬ 
tion  such  modifications  of  the  existing  scheme,  as  would 
empower  the  trustees  to  make  grants  in  aid  of  well-con¬ 
ducted  schools  in  poor  districts,  and  thus  enable  school 
managers  to  obtain  assistance,  under  the  minutes  of 
council,  in  cases  where,  without  such  aid,  it  would  be 
found  impracticable  to  insure  that  amount  of  local  con¬ 
tribution  which  is  necessary  as  the  condition  of  State 
grants.  The  grants  from  the  charity  might  be  so 
varied  as  to  meet  special  exigences,  and  their  continu¬ 
ance  might  be  so  regulated  as  effectively  to  call  forth 
local  exertions,  and  encourage  the  foundation  of  schools, 
where,  but  for  this  limited  assistance,  continued  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  none  would  be  established.  A  precedent 
for  such  an  employment  of  funds,  devoted  to  school  ob¬ 
jects,  is  furnished  in  the  case  of  the  Ironmongers’ 
Company,  who,  under  the  dii'ection  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  distribute  several  thousand  pounds  a-year  in  grants 
of  a  limited  amount,  intended  to  be  temporary  in  their 
duration,  and  to  be  diverted  from  one  school  to  another, 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  special  exigences  of  the  several 
localities  in  which  the  fund  is  temporarily  employed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


STATE  AID  AND  MINUTES  OF  COUNCIL. 


TT  has  been  the  complaint  of  zealous  educationists,  that 
A  in  no  great  and  enlightened  country  has  the  State  or 
Government  done  so  little  as  in  our  own  for  the  education 
of  the  people.  This  complaint,  however,  would  be  equally 
appropriate  if  directed  to  other  subjects.  What  great 
country  is  there  in  which  the  State  has  done  so  little  for 
roads,  canals,  railways,  and  works  of  public  utility  of  every 
class  and  description  ?  And  yet  what  country  is  there  in 
which  the  material  and  moral  progress  of  the  people  has 
been  so  remarkable  ?  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  see 
public  works  originated  and  completed  by  the  voluntary 
agency  and  capital  of  single  individuals,  or  associations 
of  men,  which,  whether  we  regard  their  extent,  their  im¬ 
portance,  their  grandeur,  or  their  cost,  have  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  those  countries,  in  which  the  agency  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  State  are  employed  in  such  undertakings. 
In  our  own  country,  public  expenditure  for  great  public 
works  is  almost  confined  to  Ireland;  and  whether  we 
regard  the  works  thus  undertaken,  or  the  influence  on 
the  national  character  of  a  lavish  and  often  unprofitable 
outlay,  we  are  admonished  not  to  commit  to  State  agency 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  These  manifestations  of  national  character 
are  not  confined  to  undertakings  stimulated  by  the 
hope  of  gain,  or  originated  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  per¬ 
sonal  ambition.  In  what  other  countries,  and  by  what 
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secular  governments,  has  more  ample  provision  been 
made  to  relieve  human  suffering,  and  minister  to  the 
physical  necessities  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  whether  in 
sickness  or  old  age,  than  is  secured  in  our  land  by  foun¬ 
dations,  all  of  which  were  established,  and  many  of 
which  are  still  supported,  by  the  voluntary  contributions, 
or  the  personal  exertions,  of  benevolent  individuals  ?  By 
what  governments,  also,  have  more  ample  endowments 
been  made  for  public  worship,  or  a  Christian  education, 
than  were  devoted  to  those  objects  by  the  voluntary  bene¬ 
volence  of  our  former  monarchs  and  their  willing  subjects; 
although  those  endowments  may  be  insufficient,  or  unfitly 
distributed,  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  age,  which  has  wit¬ 
nessed  so  remarkable  an  increase  of  population  as  our 
own,  and  has  seen  that  population  collected  in  large 
masses,  in  districts  which,  in  the  memory  of  persons  yet 
living,  were  unpeopled  solitudes?  The  reasoning  which 
has  been  here  employed  will  not  warrant  the  proposition, 
that  a  sufficient  education  for  the  poor  of  this  country  can 
be  provided  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals; 
a  proposition  which  must  be  established  (if  at  all)  by 
other  evidence,  and  in  another  manner.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  conclusion  is  sought  to  be  forced  upon  us,  that 
because  a  State  system  of  education  exists  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  it  ought  to  be  adopted  in  our  own,  it  may  be  objected, 
on  principles  of  analogy,  to  the  soundness  of  such  a  con¬ 
clusion,  that  in  those  countries  many  other  undertakings 
are  conducted  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  State,  which 
are  better  carried  on  with  us  by  the  agency  of  individuals 
and  of  voluntary  societies.  It  is  not  meant  to  deny  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  contribute  towards  the  education  of 
such  poor  and  destitute  persons  as  would  otherwise  be 
uninstructed;  but,  in  the  employment  of  even  such  aid,  re¬ 
gard  should  be  had  to  the  condition  and  the  qualities  of  a 
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people,  distinguished  by  unusual  native  vigour,  jealous  of 
their  rulers,  willing  to  contribute  their  time  and  money  to 
the  furtherance  of  important  social  reforms,  and  accustomed 
for  generations  to  self-government;  and  due  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  great  difference  presented,  in  all 
those  respects,  by  communities  hitherto  strangers  to  free  in¬ 
stitutions,  or  acquainted  with  them  only  in  the  struggles  for 
ascendancy  of  a  fierce  democracy.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  characteristics  of  our  present  legislation  and 
polity,  that,  instead  of  adapting  the  machinery  of  our  own 
tried  institutions  to  the  altered  condition  of  society — pre¬ 
serving  that  local  independence,  that  individual  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  that  habit  of  self-government,  which  are  the 
product,  and  ought  to  be  cherished  as  the  distinguishing 
virtues,  of  our  national  character — we  admire  and  would 
copy  the  theoretic  completeness  of  foreign  systems. 
Hence  is  manifested  in  legislators  and  administrative 
functionaries  a  desire  to  transplant  from  foreign  countries, 
and  naturalize  in  our  own, — a  centralizing  agency,  to  be 
worked  by  an  organized  bureaucracy ;  and  to  substitute 
that  agency  in  the  room  of  our  once-prized  independent 

and  spontaneous  action;  which,  even  in  its  irregularity, _ 

the  product  of  native  and  hardy  vigour, — has  a  value, 
for  which  no  theoretic  harmony,  no  system  of  mutual 
checks  and  counterpoises,  no  tabular  returns  nor  official 
reports,  can  compensate.  The  inevitable  tendency  of 
centralizing  powers  is  to  uproot  independent  and  re¬ 
sponsible  authority;  and  they  end  by  enslaving  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  community  of  which  they  have  become  the 
organs.  The  evils  and  formidable  dangers  which  have 
resulted  from  the  dependence  of  foreign  governments  on 
that  agency  have  been  displayed  before  our  eyes,  and  are 
manifested  for  our  instruction ;  and  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  instruments  of  that  agency  are  now  evincing 
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their  gratitude  for  the  protection  and  hospitality  they 
have  enjoyed  in  our  own  favoured  land,  by  warning  man¬ 
kind  against  those  dangers ;  and  by  counselling  France, 
and  Prussia,  and  Austria,  to  substitute  for  an  organized 
functionaryism,  to  which  they  trusted,  that  localized 
system  of  self-government  and  mutual  responsibility, 
which,  whether  acting  through  municipalities,  or  hundreds, 
or  tithings,  or  other  subdivisions,  was  the  richest  be¬ 
quest  of  ancient  civilization  to  modern  Europe.  Madame 
de  Stael,  in  a  passage  of  one  of  her  works,  distinguishes 
the  different  character  of  the  English  people  from  that 
of  other  continental  nations — as  indicated  by  the  rapidity 
and  perfection  with  which  public  works,  influencing 
the  prosperity  of  large  localities,  and  directed  often  to 
future  good  rather  than  the  supply  of  present  wants,  are 
executed  here,  by  the  agency  of  individuals — and  by  the 
delays  in  commencing  and  executing  similar  works 
abroad,  where  the  governments  undertake  everything, 
and  the  people  attempt  nothing :  and  that  original  thinker 
directs  attention  to  the  influence  exercised  on  individual 
character,  and  to  the  stability  given  to  political  institu¬ 
tions,  where  the  people  are  accustomed  to  be  the  agents 
of  all  such  operations  as  are  intended  to  influence  their 
social  condition.  Those  writers  who  declaim  against  the 
character  of  the  English  people,  and  attribute  to  their 
ignorance  and  improvidence  the  social  evils  by  which  we 
are  perplexed,  and  regard  the  State  as  the  sole  agent  to 
which  the  important  function  of  education  can  be  fitly 
intrusted,  evince  at  once  an  ignorance  of  the  genius  of 
the  people  and  of  the  position  of  the  government.  A 
writer,*  who  has  lavished  unbounded  eulogy  on  the 
educational  systems  of  France  and  Germany,  attributes 

*  The  Education  of  the  Poor  in  England  and  Europe.  By  .Tosepli 
Kay,  B.  A. 
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our  pauperism  to  improvidence,  caused  by  the  ignorance 
and  low  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  poor,  who, 
he  says,  are  more  ignorant  and  less  civilized  than  those 
of  any  other  large  Protestant  country  in  Europe;  and  he 
affirms,  that  the  millions  which  are  yearly  expended  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  the  relief  of  pauperism,  are  a 
result  of  the  gross  ignoi’ance  and  consequent  improvidence 
of  our  poor.  That  no  misconception  may  exist  as  to  the 
character  of  the  education  by  which  the  moral  character 
of  our  people  is  to  be  raised,  and  pauperism  banished 
from  the  land,  we  are  directed  to  the  statistics  of  the  great 
and  perfect  system  of  French  education,  which  are  said  to 
offer  a  strange  contrast  to  our  own  miserable  and  insuf¬ 
ficient  efforts — and  to  that  admirable  system  of  most  of 
the  German  States,  in  which  no  particular  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  is  allowed  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.  The  lauda¬ 
tion  of  foreign  systems  of  education,  and  the  not  unnatural 
yearning  of  zealous  state  officers  for  an  administrative 
control  of  the  machinery  of  education,  similar  to  that 
which  exists  in  foreign  countries;  and  especially  for  the 
formation  of  a  special  department  of  the  government, 
directed  by  a  minister  of  public  instruction,  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  published  works  of  private  individuals,  but 
are  disclosed  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  1847-8, — Popular  Education  in  Foreign 
Parts,  p.  546  et  infra,  an  article  from  which  the  following 
extracts  have  been  taken: — 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  having  esteemed  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  ascertain  the  modes  of  conducting  popular  instruction  in 
foreign  countries,  applied  for  information,  in  September  last,  through 
the  aid  of  Her  Majesty  s  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
from  the  governments  of  the  principal  States  of  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  At  present,  there  appears  to  he  no  country  in  Europe  in 
which  public  instruction  is  not  directed  or  managed  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  government.  The  schools  are  universally  subjected  to 
inspection,  and  their  state  is  annually  reported  upon.  In  all  of 
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them,  the  books  used  are  controlled  by  the  Boards  of  Education, 
through  whose  agency,  and  at  whose  recommendation,  the  aid 
deemed  expedient  to  be  afforded  by  government  is  distributed.  The 
cost  of  public  instruction  is,  in  some  countries,  defrayed  by  incomes 
from  endowments— and  in  the  north  of  Italy  these,  united  with  the 
communal  contributions,  suffice  to  allow  primary  instruction  to  be 
gratuitously  given.  In  the  countries  of  central  Europe,  school 
money  levied  on  families,  whether  the  children  attend  the  parochial 
school  or  are  otherwise  instructed,  is  raised  by  the  school  authori- 
ties,  but  at  a  moderate  rate ;  and,  in  those  countries,  the  law  compels 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  at  least  to  the  periodical 
examinations.  Supplementary  aid  from  government  is  universal, 
both  to  schools  and  colleges.  The  admission  to  colleges,  universi¬ 
ties,  and  offices  under  government,  is  made  dependent  upon  school 
certificates,  in  addition  to  those  of  baptism  and  confirmation  amongst 
Christians.  In  the  United  States,  the  plan  of  raising  a  regular 
school  rate,  irrespective  of  the  attendance  of  children  at  the  parish 
schools,  was  first  adopted  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Germanic 
population  is  largest.  The  same  system  is  now  in  force  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  local  governments  are  endeavouring  to 
establish  the  inspection  of  schools,  which  is  found  to  be  essential  to 
a  good  system  of  popular  education.  A  difficulty,  in  the  United 
States,  seems  to  lie  in  the  want  of  a  special  Board,  invested  with  the 
power  of  superintending  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  which  occasions  the  burthen  to  fall  more  heavily  than  is 
convenient  upon  those  public-spirited  citizens  who  undertake  the 
duty  in  their  respective  localities.  The  palm  belongs  to  Germany, 
of  having  first  associated  the  school  with  the  Church,  as  an  insepa¬ 
rable  accompaniment  to  parochial  organization.*  In  every  German 
State,  the  inhabitant  of  each  parish  is  by  birth  a  participator  in,  and 
is  consequently  bound  by  obligations  to,  the  system  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  State.  Prussia  has  done  most 
towards  perfecting,  on  a  large  scale,  the  system  of  popular  instruc¬ 
tion  which  most  closely  suits  itself  to  the  wants  and  abilities  of  a 
large  nation.  There  is  a  minister  of  public  instruction  at  Berlin, 
who  is  also  at  the  head  of  church  affairs,  and  communicates  through 
the  local  consistories  in  the  provinces  with  which  he  corresponds. 

That  poor  as  well  as  rich,  in  our  own  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  present  defects  of  character,  and  love  evil  rather 
than  good,  may  be  said  now  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  will 
be  repeated  to  the  end,  except  in  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  or  the  New  Atlantis  of  Lord  Bacon ;  but  those  per- 

*  This  inaccuracy  has  been  already  noticed. 
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sons  who  instance  the  large  sums  expended  in  this  country 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  proofs  of  the  peculiar  impro¬ 
vidence  and  degraded  social  and  moral  condition  of  our 
working  classes,  appear  to  forget  some  elements  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  in  the  consideration  of  that  ques¬ 
tion.  First  in  importance  may  be  instanced,  the  amount 
of  the  capital  accumulated  in  this  country,  and  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  labour ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  with 
some  confidence,  that  in  no  other  country  than  our  own  is 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  labour  accumulated 
yeai  by  year  in  the  shape  of  capital,  or  so  small  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  fruits  consumed  by  the  working  man;  and 
that,  where  the  working  men  of  other  countries  consume 
less  than  is  the  case  here,  they  yet  consume  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  than  ours  of  the  produce  of  their  own  labour.  In 
the  chapter  on  Social  Condition ,  an  account  has  been  given 
of  the  total  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
England  and  Wales,  which  does  not  amount  to  six  per 
cent,  on  the  annual  value  of  the  real  property,  or  to  three 
per  cent,  on  incomes  of  150/.  and  upwards,  assessed  to  the 
Property  and  Income  Tax,  and  five-sixths  of  that  expen¬ 
diture  are  devoted  to  aged  and  infirm  poor,  and  to  children, 
and  persons  temporarily  disabled  by  sickness,  infirmity,  or 
accident,  and  one-sixth  only  to  able-bodied  paupers.  If 
foreign  systems  of  education  are  commended  to  us  by  their 
fruits,  we  would  ask  with  what  country  the  comparison  is 
proposed  ?  and  what  are  the  qualities  which  those  systems 
have  engrafted  on  national  character,  which  it  would  be 
good  foi  us  to  introduce  into  our  own  land  and  to  impart 
to  our  own  people  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  time  has 
not  been  afforded  the  school  system  of  Germany  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  appropriate  fruits;  and  although,  since  the  intro¬ 
duction,  m  1833,  of  the  present  system  of  elementary 
schools  m  France,  sufficient  experience  may  not  have  been 
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afforded  of  the  influence  of  that  system  on  the  national 
character ;  we  have  yet  no  warrant  for  believing  that 
it  will  produce,  in  the  people  of  that  country,  that 
reverence  towards  God  and  love  for  man  which  ought  to 
be  the  object  ol  all  education,  and  which  can  alone  enable 
rich  or  poor  to  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  trial  in  which 
each  is  placed.  In  the  midst  of  social  disorganization,  to 
which  Europe  has  presented  few  parallels  since  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Roman  empire,  our  own  land  has  been  free 
from  conflict;  and  when  the  future  historian  points  to  the 
union  of  rich  and  poor  in  the  maintenance  of  public  order, 
in  the  metropolis  of  this  great  country,  in  the  year  1848, 
he  will  not  forget  that  the  first  body  of  men  who  offered 
their  services  to  the  civil  power,  and  vowed  true  allegiance 
to  their  Sovereign,  belonged  to  those  working  classes, 
whose  qualities  of  heart  and  head  are  oftentimes  under¬ 
valued  and  decried. 

Is  it  not  a  truth,  and  a  great  truth,  which  has  been  declared  to 
you  to-day,  that  there  is  much  education  besides  that  given  in 
schools  P  And  that,  even  if  the  education  given  in  schools  has  been 
backward  in  England,  the  education  given  in  action,  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  given  in  life,  have  been  more  forward  in  this  country  than  in 
any  other  country  of  the  globe,  and  have  been  the  means  of  giving 
to  our  country  its  pre-eminent  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.* 

Fortunately,  however,  the  indirect  and  incidental  education  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  renders  them,  in  reality,  a 
far  better  educated  people  than  many  of  those  nations  who  display 
more  favourable  statistical  returns  of  direct  instruction  given  in 
schools.f 

The  ability  to  read  and  write  is  a  very  imperfect  test  of 
education — the  formation  of  character  is  not  confined  to 
the  school,  but  is  continued  throughout  the  life  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  all  his  social  and  political  relations;  and  in  the 

*  Speech  of  the  Eight  Honourable  W.  Gladstone,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Society,  held  the  1st  June,  1847. 

t  Thirty-sixth  Ecport  of  the  National  Society. 
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school  his  character  is  influenced  by  that  special  and  de¬ 
finite  religious  training  with  which  our  continental  neigh¬ 
bours  have  dispensed,  and  which  is  found  so  intractable 
an  element  to  philosophical  educationists  and  secular 
politicians.  Religion  may  be  dispensed  with  in  our 
schools,  and  excluded  from  our  daily  avocations ;  but,  if 
thus  exiled,  where  will  it  be  found — amidst  the  strife  of 
angry  passions,  or  the  din  of  jarring  antagonisms — or  those 
throes  of  a  nation’s  life,  when  old  conventionalities  are 
discarded,  and  new  social  and  political  combinations  are 
wrought  out  ? 

I  was  very  much  struck,  as  I  doubt  not  many  others  were,  by  a 
remark  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  report,  in  which  you  have  this 
great  and  important  truth ;  that  although  the  statistical  returns 
(and  I  confess  educational  statistical  returns  are  things  which  I 
have  a  great  degree  of  doubt  about,  even  when  drawn  up  most  ac¬ 
curately)  may  indicate  that  the  English  people  are  less  educated 
than  the  people  of  many  foreign  nations  ;  still  the  report  said  that 
the  Committee  did  not  believe  this  to  he  the  case,  because  the 
amount  of  incidental  education  given  to  the  English  people  was  so 
great,  that  it  more  than  repaid  the  loss  of  a  little  more  direct  and 
systematic  instruction.  I  believe  this  great  truth.  I  believe  the 
doctrine  of  self-government,  which  has  pervaded  England,  through 
the  division  of  the  parochial  system  in  all  the  different  villages,  and 
in  every  parish,  has  caused  every  man  to  take  up  his  position,  as  one 
in  the  great  body  politic,  having  trusts  to  discharge,  down  to  the 
very  lowest.  And  by  these  means,  by  the  ties  of  parental  obliga¬ 
tion,  by  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  by  the  continual  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  people,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  every  part  of 
this  country,  in  various  modes  of  self-government,  more  has  been 
done  to  give  an  education  to  the  people,  than  those  who  do  not  know 
England  thoroughly  can  for  a  single  moment  appreciate.  This 
point  strikes  me  as  most  important.  But  no  one,  I  think,  can  shut 
his  eyes  to  this, — that  the  tendency  of  all  things  around  us  is  to 
diminish  greatly  this  incidental  education  of  the  English  people. 
The  progress  of  centralization,  as  it  is  called,  has  this  tendency;  the 
growth  of  wealth  has  this  tendency ;  the  rapid  congregation  of  the 
people  in  new  localities,  by  immigration  from  other  districts,  has  this 
tendency :  all  these  things  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  relax  the  tight¬ 
ness  of  the  bonds  between  parent  and  child,  which  are  so  peculiarly 
strong  in  England,  and  to  weaken  the  amount  of  self-government,  in 
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its  different  details  of  social  and  parochial  life,  which  has  marked  us 
hitherto  as  a  people.* 

In  the  pamphlet  called  The  School,  in  its  Relations  to  the 
State,  the  Church,  and  the  Congregation ,  and  which  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  represent  the  views  entertained  by  men  in 
authority,  the  foundation  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  people  is  thus  stated  : — 

That  it  is  a  function  of  the  legislature  to  improve  domestic 
morality  and  household  comfort  by  education  is  apparent,  because 
on  the  State  devolves  the  duty  of  suppressing  crime,  by  coercive 
means  and  penal  enactments. 

The  correlative  function  arising  from  the  duty  of  punish¬ 
ing  crime  is  not  embraced  by  education,  in  the  sense  of 
school  instruction.  Religious  teaching  is  amongst  the 
most  powerful  antidotes  to  criminal  practices;  and  yet  the 
duty  of  giving  such  instruction  will  not  be  undertaken  in 
this  country  by  the  State.  If,  too,  the  function  of  improving 
domestic  morality  and  household  comfort  by  education  be 
assigned  to  the  State,  by  reason  of  the  duty  of  administering 
criminal  justice,  the  State  is  required  to  enforce  such  edu¬ 
cation,  by  coercive  measures,  upon  all  classes  of  society, 
for  all  are  alike  amenable  to  punishment  for  crimes.  The 
duty  of  the  State  seems  to  be  more  correctly  defined,  when 
limited  to  the  obligation  to  provide  its  appropriate  relief 
for  destitution,  whether  in  the  shape  of  food,  or  clothing, 
or  instruction ;  and,  within  this  limit,  the  State  will  find 
ample  opportunity  to  co-operate  with  private  benevolence, 
in  providing  funds  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

In  the  pamphlet  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  it 
is  said — 

The  National  Society  has  successfully  embodied  the  spirit,  and 
applied  the  resources,  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  foundation 

*  Speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Society,  held  the  1st  June,  1847. 
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and  support  of  parochial  schools,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  as  taught  in  her  catechism,  are  inculcated.  The  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  founded  on  the  principle  of  religious 
equality,  was  established  with  the  intention  of  uniting  all  Protes¬ 
tant  congregations,  on  the  basis  of  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  cate¬ 
chetical  instruction.  When,  therefore,  the  government  determined 
to  promote  the  erection  of  schools  connected  with  these  two  Socie¬ 
ties,  it  recognised,  on  the  one  hand,  the  principle  of  separate,  and, 
on  the  other,  that  of  combined  education.  These  two  principles  had 
been  adopted  by  voluntary  association.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
which  would  predominate,  or  whether  one  of  them  might  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the  dissenting  communions, 
in  combination  with  such  members  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
were  favourable  to  combined  education — and  the  other,  of  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Again : 

Little  reflection  is  necessary  to  show  why  a  statesman  should 
prefer  a  system  of  combined  education.  A  combined  school  is,  in 
itself,  not  a  mere  external  sign  of  harmony,  where  it  is  possible 
such  an  institution  might  tend  to  soften  the  prejudices  which  may 
be  fostered  when  the  population  is  reared  in  separate  schools,  obvi¬ 
ously  liable  to  degenerate  into  hostile  camps,  in  which  the  scholars 
may  be  trained  for  future  conflicts.  But  experience  shows  that, 
against  such  arrangements,  the  religious  sympathies  of  the  country 
revolt. 

Again : 

Eew  or  no  schools  were  established  on  a  purely  secular  basis. 
The  whole  elementary  education  of  England  tended  towards  a  reli¬ 
gious  organization.  Combined  schools,  even  among  congregations 
of  the  different  orthodox  sects,  became  a  rarer  phenomenon,  and  the 
new  schools  in  union  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
chiefly  originated  in  the  zeal  of  dissenting  congregations,  and  had  a 
continually  closer  connexion  with  their  internal  discipline.  The 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  deserved  the  confidence  of  those 
politicians  and  churchmen  who  determined  to  consent  to  no  system 
of  national  education,  inconsistent  with  civil  and  religious  liberty — 
and  of  those  statesmen  with  whom  the  civil  rights  of  the  minority 
are  sacred.  Every  system  of  combined  education  which  has  been 
proposed,  whether  on  a  purely  secular  basis,  or  on  that  of  toleration, 
or  on  that  of  religious  equality,  has  been  rejected  promptly,  if  not 
indignantly,  by  the  religious  communions  of  England.  According 
to  the  conscientious  convictions  of  the  religious  bodies  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  school  is  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  Christian  congre¬ 
gation. 
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The  distinct  avowal  thus  made,  that  combined  educa¬ 
tion,  although  favoured  by  statesmen,  has  been  promptly, 
if  not  indignantly,  rejected  by  the  religious  communions 
of  England,  is  of  great  practical  value.  The  question  to 
be  determined  was,  not  the  abstract  value  of  opposite 
systems,  but  the  adaptation  of  either  to  our  peculiar  con¬ 
dition,  and  to  the  elements  of  religious  separation  which 
exist  amongst  us.  We  can  have  no  stronger  proof  of 
the  selection  made  by  the  people  than  is  afforded  us  by 
the  authoritative  declaration,  of  “  statesmen  who  prefer  a 
system  of  combined  education,”  that  the  new  schools  in 
union  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  chiefly  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  zeal  of  Dissenting  congregations,  and  had  a 
continually  closer  connexion  with  the  internal  discipline 
of  the  religious  denominations  by  whom  they  were  esta¬ 
blished.  The  statement  thus  made  is  amply  confirmed  by 
recent  experience,  not  alone  in  England  and  Wales,  but 
in  Scotland  also.  The  Cambrian  Educational  Society 
was  formed  for  promoting  the  establishment  of  day- 
schools  in  Wales,  on  grounds  of  religious  neutrality — or 
what  were  termed  scriptural  and  comprehensive  prin¬ 
ciples— in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Welsh  Education 
Committee  was  formed,  for  extending  and  improving 
education  in  the  Principality  on  Church  principles ;  but 
the  Cambrian  Society  has  made  little  substantial  progress, 
whilst  the  Welsh  Education  Committee  has  raised,  in 
yearly  subscriptions,  2500/. — has  completed  a  training 
school  for  masters  at  a  cost  of  9000/. — has  materially  aided 
in  giving  an  improved  organization  to  elementary  schools 
— and,  by  the  impulse  it  has  given  to  local  exertions,  has 
contributed  to  the  foundation  of  numerous  schools,  as  Avell 
as  of  local  boards  of  education.  Contemporaneously  with 
the  formation  of  the  Cambrian  Society,  which  sought  to 
become  auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
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ciety,  and  proposed  to  accept  government  aid,  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  numerous  ministers  and  laymen  of  Dis¬ 
senting  congregations  in  Wales,  comprising  Calvinistic 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  and  Bap¬ 
tists,  declaring  their  determination  to  refuse  all  State  aid 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  their  adherence  to  abso¬ 
lute  and  unaided  voluntaryism,  and  their  resolution  to 
found  a  normal  college  for  Wales,  to  be  established  and 
supported  without  aid  from  the  State.  As  further  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  want  of  support  for  that  system  of  combined 
education,  of  which  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So¬ 
ciety  has  now  for  very  many  years  been  the  representa¬ 
tive,  may  be  mentioned, — 1st,  A  resolution  of  the  Union 
of  Baptist  Churches  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  their 
session  of  June,  1847,  to  withdraw  all  support  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Foreign  School  Society  on  the  part  of  the  Union, 
and  earnestly  to  recommend,  that  no  grant  of  public  money 
should  be  solicited  or  accepted  by  the  conductors  of  any 
school  connected  with  the  Baptist  Union :  2ndly,  The  re¬ 
solution  of  the  Union  of  Congregational  Churches  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  held  in  December,  1847,  to  act  denomi¬ 
nationally,  or  exclusive  of  other  religious  bodies,  in  the 
conduct  and  management  of  day  and  other  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Board,  and  to  refuse  all  aid  from  the 
government  for  popular  education ;  and  such  aid  was 
declared  to  be  alike  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
Independency,  and  dangerous  to  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  the  people:  3rdly,  The  resolution  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodists  to  take  a  different  course  from  the  Con- 
gregationalist  and  Baptist  communions  on  the  subject  of 
education,  and  to  accept  aid  from  the  government,  and 
establish  denominational  schools  in  connexion  with  their 
own  congregations :  4thly,  The  resolution  of  the  Free 
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Church  of  Scotland  to  establish  schools  in  connexion 
with  their  congregations,  and  to  accept  aid  from  the 
government  for  that  purpose :  5thly,  The  sanction  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  of  grants  for  Roman-catholic 
schools,  through  the  channel  of  the  Roman-catholic  Poor 
School  Committee,  and  the  appointment  of  inspectors  for 
such  schools,  with  the  previous  concurrence  of  such  School 
Committee. 

Nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  the  proof  which  is 
afforded  by  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the  pamphlet  called 
The  School,  in  its  Relations  to  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the 
Congregation,  of  the  adaptation  to  the  condition  of  this 
country  of  the  distinguishing  principle  of  the  National 
Society :  nevertheless  the  opposite  principle,  of  uniting 
all  Protestant  congregations  in  supplying  combined  in¬ 
struction  on  a  religious  basis,  is  selected  for  especial 
eulogy,  as  founded  on  religious  equality,  and  possessing 
a  just  title  to  the  confidence  of  those  Churchmen  who 
cherish  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of  those  statesmen 
wTitb  whom  the  civil  rights  of  the  minority  are  sacred. 
It  is  this  preference  by  government  authorities  for  a  com¬ 
bined  system  of  education,  sometimes  avowed,  but  oftener 
concealed,  which  excites  the  jealousy  and  alarm,  not  alone 
of  the  Church,  but  of  other  religious  bodies,  and  renders 
the  co-operation  of  those  bodies  with  the  State  so  full  of 
difficulty  and  delicacy.  The  Church  is  willing  to  grant 
all  that  the  State  professes  to  desire — namely,  security  for 
the  proper  employment  of  any  funds  which  the  State  may 
contribute  for  the  purposes  of  education ;  but  the  mode  in 
which  that  security  is  sought,  and  the  extended  powers  of 
interference  which  the  State  assumes  in  the  internal  ar¬ 
rangements  of  schools,  confirm  the  suspicions  of  men  who 
have  watched  the  gradual  and  stealthy  progress  of  the 
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Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  foster  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  government  functionaries  have  not  abandoned,  but 
only  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  season,  their  scheme 
for  its  introduction  into  the  schools  of  this  country ;  and 
thus  confidence  in  their  measures  is  destroyed,  and  the 
labours  of  zealous  men  are  impeded.  It  is  difficult  to 
perceive  how  a  national  church,  which  offers  education  to 
all  who  will  receive  it  at  her  hands,  in  accordance  with 
her  own  formularies,  outrages  religious  equality,  tramples 
on  civil  or  religious  liberty,  or  profanes  the  rights  of  the 
minority :  hut  in  the  vagueness  of  this  phraseology  there 
seems  to  be  implied  a  dislike  of  a  system  which  incul¬ 
cates  definite  religious  views,  or  what  are  often  desig¬ 
nated  sectarian  doctrines.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the 
elementary  education  of  England  is  based  on  a  religious 
organization,  it  is  as  senseless  to  stigmatize  Church 
schools  as  sectarian,  because  the  catechism  and  services 
of  the  Church  are  there  taught  to  the  young,  as  it  would 
be  to  stigmatize  churches  as  sectarian,  because  the  liturgy 
and  services  of  the  Church  are  there  inculcated  upon 
adults.  What  would  be  the  answer  of  Dissenters  to 
Churchmen,  should  they  complain  that,  in  the  chapels  of 
some  Dissenting  congregations,  infant  baptism  is  derided ; 
that,  in  others,  confirmation  is  ridiculed ;  and  that,  in  all, 
episcopacy  is  assailed  ?  Churches  are  provided  for  those 
only  who  desire  to  worship,  or  are  willing  to  receive  reli¬ 
gious  teaching,  in  accordance  with  the  formularies  of  the 
established  religion ;  and  Church  schools  are  provided 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  whether  they  may  afterwards  attend  or  forsake 
her  services.  If  the  State  aids  in  providing  those  schools, 
she  receives  an  ample  return  ;  in  such  instruction  for  her 
youthful  members  as  may  make  them  loyal  subjects  and 
intelligent  citizens.  On  the  narrowest  estimate  of  duty, 
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a  Christian  church  is  bound,  according  to  her  means,  to 
provide  religious  teaching  for  all  who  will  accept  it  at  her 
hands,  whether  children  or  adults.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
Welsh  Education  Committee  was  formed,  in  1846,  in  order 
to  improve  and  extend  education  in  the  Principality,  in 
accordance  with  Church  principles,  by  the  spontaneous 
contributions  of  Churchmen, — some  Dissenting  Christians, 
who  declaim  about  religious  equality,  and  talk  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  stigmatized  this  proceeding  as  illiberal; 
and  characterized  the  movement  of  the  National  Society 
as  an  offensive  measure,  which  had  provoked  an  inquiry 
into  the  comparative  statistics  of  religion  in  Wales,  and 
had  resulted  in  a  signal  exposure  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Established  Church  in  the  Principality.* 

Having  concluded  the  prefatory  observations,  which 
seemed  appropriate  to  the  present  Chapter,  the  past  and 
present  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  State  shall  be  now 
considered,  in  so  far  as  the  education  of  the  poor  is 
involved  in  those  relations.  Until  1833,  no  direct  as¬ 
sistance  was  afforded  by  the  State  in  educating  the 
people;  but  in  that  and  succeeding  years,  up  to  1838 
inclusive,  20,000/.  yearly, — and  from  1839  to  1842  inclu¬ 
sive,  30,000/.  yearly,  were  voted  by  Parliament  for  that 
object;  and  this  sum  was  increased  to  40,000/.  yearly  in 
1843  and  1844;  to  75,000/.  in  1845;  to  100,000/.  in  each 
of  the  years  1846  and  1847;  and  to  125,000/.  in  1848; 
so  that  the  entire  contribution  by  the  State  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  in  Great  Britain,  from  1833  to  1848  in¬ 
clusive,  amounted  to  720,000/.  This  expenditure  of  the 
State,  in  sixteen  years,  in  Great  Britain,  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  maintaining  Church  schools  for  the  poor  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  in  one  year,  which  cost  is  shown,  by  the 

*  The  Congregational  Calendar  for  1848,  published  for  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Union. 
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statistical  returns  obtained  by  the  National  Society  for 
1846-47,  in  England,  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  to 
amount  to  the  yearly  sum  of  874,947Z.  Before  1839,  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  voted  by  Parliament  was  managed 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  who  apportioned  the  money 
intrusted  to  their  disposal  in  aid  of  funds  raised  for 
building  or  enlarging  schools,  according  to  fixed  regula¬ 
tions,  intended  to  stimulate  voluntary  contributions  for 
the  same  object;  and  they  were  guided  in  this  distribution 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Society,  and  the 
British  andForeign  School  Society.  As  a  condition  of  those 
grants,  it  was  required  that  the  buildings,  in  aid  of  which 
public  money  was  given,  should  be  secured  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  the  poor ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  conveyance  of  school  sites,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  in  1836,  which  was  repealed,  and  other  provisions 
substituted,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  her  present  Majesty.  By  these  measures  of  the 
government,  the  voluntary  efforts  of  individuals  and  so¬ 
cieties  to  promote  education  were  encouraged,  and  nu¬ 
merous  additional  school  buildings  were  provided. 

On  the  10th  April,  1839,  the  Queen,  by  an  order  in 
council,  constituted  a  new  administrative  department,  to 
be  “  A  Committee  of  Council,  to  superintend  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  sums  voted  by  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  Public  Education  in  Great  Britain naming 
for  that  office  certain  official  members  of  the  Privy 
Council.  The  resolution  to  constitute  this  Committee 
was  communicated  by  Lord  John  Russell,  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
the  President  of  the  Council,  in  a  letter,  which  contains 
the  following  passages: — 

Much  may  be  effected  by  a  temperate  attention  to  the  fair  claims 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  religious  freedom  sanctioned  by 
the  law.  On  this  subject  I  need  only  to  say,  that  it  is  Her  Majesty’s 
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wish,  that  the  youth  of  this  Kingdom  should  be  religiously  brought 
up,  and  that  the  rights  of  conscience  should  be  respected.  It  is 
some  consolation  to  Her  Majesty  to  perceive  that,  of  late  years,  the 
zeal  for  popular  education  has  increased,  that  the  Established  Church 
has  made  great  efforts  to  promote  the  building  of  schools,  and  that 
the  National  and  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies  have  actively 
endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  liberality  of  the  benevolent  and  en¬ 
lightened  friends  of  general  education.  Still  much  remains  to  be 
done  ;  and  among  the  chief  defects  yet  existing  may  be  reckoned,  the 
insufficient  number  of  qualified  schoolmasters  ;  the  imperfect  method 
of  teaching  which  prevails  in,  perhaps,  the  greater  number  of  the 
schools  ;  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  inspection  of  the  schools,  and 
examination  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given ;  the  want  of  a 
model  school,  which  might  serve  for  the  example  of  those  societies 
and  committees,  which  anxiously  seek  to  improve  their  own  methods 
of  teaching  ;  and,  finally,  the  neglect  of  this  great  subject  among  the 
enactments  of  our  voluminous  legislation. 

By  an  early  minute  of  this  committee,  a  new  condition 
was  attached  to  all  future  grants  for  education, — namely, 
an  inspection  of  all  schools,  aided  by  public  money,  by 
inspectors  authorized  by  her  Majesty  in  Council,  who 
should  report  to  the  Committee,  but  not  interfere  with 
the  religious  instruction,  or  discipline,  or  management 
of  the  school ;  and,  in  the  instructions  issued  to  those 
officers,  it  was  declared  by  the  Committee  of  Council  that, 
in  superintending  the  application  of  the  parliamentary 
grant  for  public  education  in  Great  Britain,  their  lord- 
ships  had  in  view  the  encouragement  of  local  efforts  for 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  elementary  education, 
whether  made  by  voluntary  associations  or  by  private 
individuals.  The  constitution,  by  an  order  in  council,  of  a 
Board  of  Education  to  distribute  public  money,  under  re¬ 
gulations  framed  by  themselves,  and  not  submitted  for  par¬ 
liamentary  sanction,  led  to  angry  discussions  ;  and  in  the 
session  of  1839  the  House  of  Lords  agreed,  by  a  majority 
of  110,  to  a  motion  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
for  an  address  to  the  Queen,  jnaying  her  Majesty  to  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions,  that  no  steps  should 
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be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  any  plan  for  the  general 
education  of  the  people  of  this  country,  without  giving  to 
that  branch  of  the  legislature  an  opportunity  of  fully  con¬ 
sidering  a  measure,  of  such  importance  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  community.  The  jealousy  which  was 
entertained  by  the  heads  of  the  Church  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  and  the  suspicions  with  which  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  regarded  the  administration 
of  that  day,  threatened  for  some  time  to  disturb  the  joint 
action  of  the  Church  and  the  State  in  the  education  of  the 
people ;  but  their  co-operation  was  again  secured,  by  an 
order  in  council  of  the  10th  August,  1840,  by  which  the 
approbation  of  the  two  archbishops,  each  in  his  province, 
is  required  to  the  appointment  or  continuance  in  office  of 
an  inspector  of  church  schools ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
instructions  should  be  framed  by  the  archbishops,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  inspectors  in  matters  relating  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  given  in  such  schools. 

In  the  instructions  for  the  inspectors  of  schools  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Church,  the  following  directions  are  given 
on  the  subject  of  religious  teaching,  which  were  framed 
by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  : — 

In  the  case  of  schools  connected  with  the  National  Church,  the 
inspectors  will  inquire,  with  special  care,  how  far  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  Church  are  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  children. 
The  inspectors  will  ascertain  whether  church  accommodation,  of 
sufficient  extent,  and  in  a  proper  situation,  is  provided  for  them  ; 
whether  their  attendance  is  regular,  and  proper  means  taken  to 
insure  their  suitable  behaviour  during  the  service ;  whether  inquiry 
is  made  afterwards  by  their  teachers  how  far  they  have  profited  by 
the  public  ordinances  of  religion  which  they  have  been  attending. 
The  inspectors  will  report  also  upon  the  daily  practice  of  the  school 
with  reference  to  divine  worship  ;  whether  the  duties  of  the  day  are 
begun  and  ended  with  prayer  and  psalmody ;  whether  daily  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  the  Bible ;  whether  the  Catechism  and  the  Liturgy 
are  explained,  with  the  terms  most  commonly  in  use  throughout  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

They  will  inquire  likewise  whether  the  children  are  taught  private 
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prayers  to  repeat  at  home ;  and  whether  the  teachers  keep  up  any 
intercourse  with  the  parents,  so  that  the  authority  of  the  latter  may 
be  combined  with  that  of  the  former  in  the  moral  training  of  the 
pupils.  As  an  important  part  of  moral  discipline,  the  inspectors  will 
inform  themselves  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  children  in  attending 
school  in  what  way  registered,  and  how  enforced  ;  as  to  manners 
and  behaviour,  whether  orderly  and  decorous ;  as  to  obedience,  whe¬ 
ther  prompt  and  cheerfid,  or  reluctant,  and  limited  to  the  time  while 
they  are  under  the  master’s  eye ;  and  as  to  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments,  on  what  principles  administered,  and  with  what  results.  The 
inspectors  will  satisfy  themselves  whether  the  progress  of  the  children 
m  religious  knowledge  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  have  been 
at  school ;  whether  their  attainments  are  showy  or  substantial ;  and 
whether  their  replies  are  made  intelligently,  or  mechanically  and 
by  rote.  The  inspectors  will  be  careful  to  estimate  the  advancement 
of  the  junior  as  well  as  of  the  senior  class,  and  the  progress  in  each 
class  of  the  lower  as  well  as  of  the  higher  pupils.  And  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  case,  the  inspector  will  draw  up  a  report,  and  transmit  a 
duplicate  of  it,  through  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to 
the  archbishop  of  the  province.” 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  insufficient  number  of 
qualified  schoolmasters,  and  the  want  of  model  schools, 
were  amongst  the  educational  wants  enumerated  in  the 
letter  of  1839,  fi  om  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Lord  Lansdowne; 
and  the  establishment  of  normal  and  model  schools  was 
undertaken  in  that  year  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  who 
proposed  to  establish  those  institutions  for  education  on  a 
religious  basis;  distinguishing,  however,  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  as  general  and  special,  of  which  the  former  was  to 
be  combined  with  the  whole  matter  of  instruction,  and  to 
regulate  the  entire  system  of  discipline— and  the  latter, 
including  therein  such  peculiar  doctrinal  instruction  as 
might  be  required  for  the  religious  training  of  the  children, 
was  to  be  afforded  by  the  minister  of  that  religious  per¬ 
suasion  to  which  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  several 
pupils  might  belong.*  The  constitution  thus  proposed  for 
normal  and  model  schools  has  been  described  by  autho- 

*  The  School,  in  its  Relations  to  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the 
Congregation. 
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rity  as  one  of  combined  education,  on  a  basis  of  religious 
equality ;  but  the  plan  met  with  such  determined  opposi¬ 
tion,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland,  as  of  the  ministers  and  congregations  of  the 
Wesleyan  connexion,  that,  after  it  was  withdrawn  by  the 
government,  a  division  was  taken  on  the  vote  for  education 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  carried,  and  the 
Committee  of  Council  rescued  from  threatened  extinction 
by  a  majority  of  two  voices  only.  Thus  absolutely  ended 
the  attempt  of  the  government  to  found  normal  and  model 
schools,  and  to  establish  a  combined  education  on  a  basis 
of  religious  equality ;  and  until  the  publication  of  the 
minutes  of  council  of  August  and  December,  1846,  the 
assistance  rendered  by  the  government  in  training  teachers 
in  Great  Britain  was  limited  to  grants  to  the  National 
Society,  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  in 
aid  of  the  expense  of  providing  and  maintaining  training 
schools.  From  1840  to  1846,  no  other  conditions  were 
attached  by  the  Committee  of  Council  to  grants  for  build¬ 
ing  elementary  schools,  than  a  proper  conveyance  of  the 
site,  and  the  admission  of  inspectors,  appointed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  order  of  council  of  August  10th,  1840;  but 
in  the  course  of  1845-6,  communications  took  place 
between  the  National  Society  and  the  Committee  of 
Council,  on  the  subject  of  certain  clauses  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  church  schools,  which  the  Committee  of  Council 
invited  the  National  Society  to  consider,  with  a  view  to 
their  introduction  into  the  conveyances  of  school  sites. 
The  object  professed  to  be  sought  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  in  introducing  management  clauses  into  every 
conveyance  of  a  school  site,  wras  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  school.  The  means  proposed  for  attaining  that  object 
was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  laymen,  to  be 
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chosen  from  amongst  the  subscribers  to  the  school  funds ; 
who,  being  associated  with  the  parochial  clergyman  and 
the  churchwardens,  should  appoint  and  dismiss  the  teach¬ 
ers,  and  manage  the  ordinary  concerns  of  the  school:  the 
superintendence  of  the  religious  education  of  the  scholars 
being  committed  to  the  clergyman,  as  the  authorized  reli¬ 
gious  instructor  of  all  members  of  the  Church  in  his  parish, 
subject  only  to  the  correction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  time  had  doubtless  arrived  for  defining,  with  more 
precision  than  had  hitherto  been  done,  the  constitution  of 
Church  schools  in  union  with  the  National  Society,  and  for 
declaring  the  respective  functions  of  the  parochial  clergyman 
and  the  lay  managers  of  such  schools ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  secretary  of  the  Society  intimated  to  the  Committee  of 
Council,  in  May,  1846,  that  the  Society  were  prepared  to 
concur  with  the  Committee  of  Council  in  recommending  the 
management  clauses  to  applicants  for  aid ;  but  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Society  intimated  their  desire,  that 
the  promoters  of  education  throughout  the  country,  should 
have  the  same  liberty  of  choice  as  to  the  constitution  of 
their  schools,  which  had  theretofore  been  conceded  to 
them,  both  by  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  National 
Society.  The  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  of  the  25th  August,  1846,  are  preliminary  only 
to  those  of  the  21st  December,  1846,  which  embody: 
1st,  regulations  for  the  education  of  pupil  teachers  and 
stipendiary  monitors,  by  apprenticing  the  former  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  for  five  years,  and  binding  the  latter 
at  the  same  age  for  four  years,  to  masters  or  mistresses, 
of  competent  knowledge  and  ability;  who  are  required  to 
instruct  the  pupils  and  monitors  in  certain  prescribed 
studies;  the  pupils  and  masters  being  paid  certain  stipends 
at  the  end  of  each  year  of  study,  provided  the  pupils  pre¬ 
serve  a  good  character,  and  make  satisfactory  progress  in 
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their  studies :  2ndly,  regulations  for  the  education  and 
permanent  support  of  masters  and  mistresses  of  schools, 
by  means — of  exhibitions,  to  be  given  at  normal  or  training- 
schools,  as  Queen’s  scholars,  to  a  certain  number  of  pupil 
teachers  who  have  successfully  terminated  their  appren¬ 
ticeship —  of  grants  to  normal  or  training  schools,  for 
every  student  trained  therein,  concerning  whose  character, 
conduct,  skill  in  teaching,  and  general  aptitude  for  the 
vocation  of  a  schoolmaster,  satisfactory  reports  shall  be 
made  to  the  Lord  President — of  grants  in  aid  of  the 
salary  of  every  schoolmaster  appointed  to  a  school  under 
government  inspection,  who  has  been  trained  in  a  normal 
school  under  the  like  inspection,  and  has  obtained  the 
proper  certificates  of  merit,  on  certain  conditions  which 
may  be  thus  shortly  described; — that  the  managers  of  the 
school  in  which  he  is  employed  provide  him  a  house  rent 
free,  and  a  further  salary,  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the 
government  grant ;  and  that  his  character  and  conduct, 
and  the  condition  of  his  school,  are  satisfactory — and  of 
retiring  pensions  to  masters  and  mistresses,  rendered  in¬ 
capable  for  their  duties  by  age  or  infirmity,  after  a  definite 
period  of  service  :  3rdly,  regulations  for  grants  to  be  made 
in  aid  of  schools  of  industry :  4thly,  regulations  for  the 
establishment  of  normal  and  model  schools  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  masters,  of  schools  for  pauper  and  for  criminal 
children,  in  respect  of  which  the  following  estimates  were 
approved — 

Buildings  of  normal  school  ....  £10,000 
„  pauper  school  ....  5000 

„  penal  school .  5000 

Annual  charge  of  normal  school  .  .  3500 

the  buildings  for  the  normal  school  to  comprise  ac¬ 
commodation  for  a  principal,  vice-principal,  two  masters, 
and  one  hundred  candidate-teachers :  5thly,  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  the  grant  made  by  Parliament, 
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for  tlie  salaries  of  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  schools 
for  pauper  children,  and  a  minute  for  the  appointment 
of  four  inspectors  to  workhouse  schools. 

Subsequently  the  Committee  of  Council,  by  official 
letters  from  their  secretary,  intimated  their  resolution  to 
admit  existing  masters  and  mistresses  of  schools  under 
their  inspection  to  examination — with  the  view  to  give 
certificates  of  merit  to  properly  qualified  teachers,  and 
thus  entitle  them  to  grants  in  aid  of  their  salaries,  although 
they  had  not  been  trained  in  normal  schools,  under  in¬ 
spection  ;  and  to  limit  the  right  of  inspection  in  schools 
not  built  with  public  money,  but  receiving  annual  grants 
for  their  support,  to  the  period  only  during  which  such 
grants  might  be  accepted  by  the  school  managers. 

At  the  time  these  minutes  appeared,  the  friends  of 
education  were  composed  of  three  classes  of  persons,  ol 
whom  one  desired  that  the  education  of  the  people  should 
be  conducted  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  State,  undei  the 
superintendence  of  a  minister  ol  public  instruction-  and 
to  this  class  the  minutes  were  unsatisfactory,  as  not  going- 
far  enough.  Another  class  not  only  denied  the  necessity  for 
government  interference,  inasmuch  as  the  education  of 
the  people  would  be  better  provided  for  by  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  individuals  and  societies,  but  affirmed  that  the 
education  ol  the  community  is  not  the  proper  business  of 
the  State — that  education  ought  to  be  exempted  from  all 
interference  by  the  government,  and  that  the  employment 
of  government  money  in  aid  of  popular  education  is 
dangerous  to  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
A  third  class— comprising  the  National  Society  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society— regarded  with  satis¬ 
faction  the  main  outlines  of  the  scheme  ol  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  embodied  in  the  minutes  ;  believing  that,  whilst 
they  recognised  the  value  and  necessity  ol  voluntary 
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agency  in  the  education  of  the  people,  they  provided,  in 
an  unobjectionable  manner,  for  such  aid  and  co-operation 
by  the  State  as  was  required,  in  order  to  give  efficiency 
to  voluntary  exertions,  and  render  them  adequate  to  the 
exigences  of  the  occasion.  That  the  scheme  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  was  conceived  in  a  liberal  and  impartial  spirit, 
and  is  calculated  to  lessen  two  of  the  chief  difficulties 
which  have  impeded  popular  education — namely,  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  duly-qualified  teachers,  and  of  funds  for  their 
support,  is  cheerfully  conceded  ;  but  this  admission  must  be 
qualified  by  the  statement  of  objections  to  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  measure,  and  by  the  avowal,  that  great 
caution  and  much  circumspection  are  necessary  in  the 
practical  administration  of  that  very  important  system,  of 
which  those  minutes  are  but  the  commencement.  The 
objections  raised  to  the  scheme,  on  account  of  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  constitutional  principles  which  it  exhibited, — of 
the  ruinous  outlay  to  which  it  would  expose  the  country, 
of  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  patronage  it  would 
create,  or  of  the  dangers  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  the  people  which  it  threatened,  may  be  discarded  for 
the  present,  with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of  defects  of 
a  more  practical  character,  to  which  the  minutes  seem 
obnoxious,  and  of  which  some  notice  shall  now  be  taken. 

1st,  The  tendency  of  the  scheme  is,  to  commit  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  poor  altogether  to  one  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  teachers,  and  that  probably  the  most  needy, 
by  confining  exhibitions  in  training  schools,  called 
Queen’s  Scholarships,  to  pupil-teachers,  who  have  al¬ 
ready  received  five  years’  special  instruction  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  instead  of  supplying  the  training 
schools  with  a  competent  number  of  Queen’s  scholars, 
after  an  examination  of  candidates,  to  which  examina¬ 
tion  not  only  pupil-teachers,  but  other  persons,  should 
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be  eligible.  2ndly,  The  undue  encouragement  pre¬ 
sented  to  youths  to  become  pupil-teachers,  by  the 
promise  of  employment  in  the  public  service  to  such 
teachers  as  might  not  display  sufficient  qualifications  for 
the  office  of  schoolmaster.  The  benefit  of  maintenance 
and  education,  to  be  furnished  by  the  State  for  five  years, 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen,  joined  to 
eligibility  for  exhibitions  in  training  schools  after  a  suc¬ 
cessful  public  examination,  to  which  self-educated  youths 
should  be  also  admitted,  would  be  a  sufficient  boon  to  the 
class  of  persons  who  may  become  pupil-teachers ;  and  it 
was  impolitic,  as  well  as  unjust  to  the  self-supporting  mem¬ 
bers  of  society,  who  both  educate  themselves  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  eleemosynary  training  of  pupil-teachers,  to 
give  to  such  teachers  a  monopoly  of  the  exhibitions  to 
our  training  schools,  if  they  should  display  qualifications 
of  a  satisfactory  character  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster — 
and,  if  they  should  not  do  so,  to  give  to  such  teachers  a 
preference  over  other  candidates  for  employment  in  the 
public  service.  The  following  passage,  bearing  on  this 
question,  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet,  On  the  Minutes  of 
the  Committee  of  Council,  written  by  the  secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society:* 

Regarding,  as  I  do,  Mr.  Baines’  estimate  of  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  that  will  be  thus  trained  as  most  extravagant — for  it  by  no 
means  follows  that,  because  a  school  of  fifty  may  have  two  pupil- 
teachers,  that  therefore  a  school  of  five  hundred  must  have  twenty, 
— I  still  think  it  inevitable,  that  a  very  large  number  of  intelligent, 
educated,  and  enterprising  youths  will,  about  the  time  referred  to, 
be  necessarily  let  loose  upon  society,  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
handicraft,  estranged,  by  their  habits  and  training,  from  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  vulgar,  and  ill  fitted  to  bear  up  against  the  disap¬ 
pointed  hopes  to  which  a  large  number  must  be  inevitably  doomed. 
The  effect,  like  that  of  other  great  social  changes,  will,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  exceedingly  painful  to  thousands.  That  the  evil  will 
ultimately  right  itself,  and  be  productive  of  great  and  permanent 
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benefit,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  It  will  change  altogether  the 
status  of  elementary  teachers  ;  it  will  rapidly  elevate  the  standard 
of  admission  into  normal  schools ;  it  will  give  a  more  intellectual 
character  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor ;  it  will  displace  many  in¬ 
dolent  and  inefficient  persons,  and  prove  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side 
of  more ;  it  will  create  a  new  class  in  society — a  class  hitherto  un¬ 
known  in  this  country — persons  who  will  unite  an  enlarged  educa¬ 
tion  with  very  lowly  birth  and  connexions,  refinement  with  deep 
poverty.  The  benefit  will  not  be  unmixed  with  evil  and  danger. 
Many  will  be  irreligious;  many  will  be  indolent  and  undisciplined  ; 
many  will  be  ambitious  and  discontented.  Still,  I  see  no  other 
way  in  which  the  desired  end  can  be  attained ;  and  since  many 
more  may  reasonably  be  expected,  under  the  Divine  blessing 
on  their  instruction,  to  grow  up  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  skilful  in  the  government  of  the  young,  patient,  firm,  apt 
to  teach,  and  eminently  fitted  for  their  work,  I  cannot  but  think 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  advantages  will  greatly  preponderate,  and 
the  government  and  the  country  be  fully  remunerated  for  the  labour 
that  must  be  bestowed,  and  the  expense  that  must  be  incurred.  But 
the  particular  feature  of  the  change  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  is  this :  it  will  open  the  way  for  the  easy  and  early  establish¬ 
ment  of  schools  by  the  Dissenters,  in  every  parish  where  ten  families 
can  be  found.  The  youths  in  question,  wandering  like  poor  scholars 
of  the  olden  times  from  home  in  quest  of  employment,  competent 
to  teach,  and  well  skilled,  not  only  in  elementary  matters,  but  in  the 
rudiments  of  algebra,  and  in  the  practice  of  land-surveying  and 
levelling,  will  eagerly  embrace  any  offer  that  may  be  made  to  them 
to  commence  a  school,  in  winch  the  emolument  arising  from  the 
instruction  of  the  children  of  the  farmers  or  tradesmen  "shall  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  admission  of  a  limited  number  of  the  children  of  the 
labourers  free  of  cost.  A  school  thus  commenced  by  a  well-quali¬ 
fied  teacher,  will  soon  gather  round  it  elements  of  strength  and  per¬ 
manence  ;  a  committee  of  management  will  in  due  time  follow  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  its  admission  to  a  share  in  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  its  more  favoured  rival.  In  this  way,  if  in  no  other,  I  am 
satisfied  the  minutes  will  work  well  for  the  Dissenters.  If  the 
bishops  and  clergy  have  (which  I  for  one  do  not  believe)  contrived 
these  minutes  for  the  sake  of  exalting  the  Church  at  the  expense  of 
the  Dissenters,  they  have  not,  I  think,  acted  with  their  usual  dis¬ 
cretion.  Instead  of  putting  new  checks  upon  the  activity  of  their 
opponents,  they  have  only  afforded  additional  security  for  their 
liberty  and  liveliness. 

Those  men,  who  are  regarded  with  hope  and  exulta¬ 
tion  by  the  secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
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Society,  will  be  the  materia  rerum  novarum  of  Bacon ; 
and  it  should  be  no  part  of  the  business  of  government 
to  stimulate  the  growth  and  preparation  of  what  that 
sagacious  man  termed  indigent,  idle,  and  wanton  people, 
by  breeding  in  refinement,  and  giving  an  enlarged  educa¬ 
tion  to,  men  who  cannot  be  preferred  and  employed  in 
occupations  suitable  to  the  training  they  have  received. 
3rdly,  The  high  and  uniform  standard  of  acquirement 
enforced  for  pupil  teachers  and  schoolmasters,  and  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  subjects  in  which  all  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  instructed,  and  which  it  may  be  very  fit 
some  should  possess,  but  which  are  believed  to  be 
unnecessary,  if  not  unsuitable,  to  the  condition  of 
teachers  who  are  to  labour  in  poor  districts,  amongst 
a  peasantry  habituated  always  to  scanty  means,  and 
often  suffering  privation.  The  amount  and  variety  of 
knowledge  which  may  be  needed,  or  at  least  be  ad¬ 
vantageous,  in  one  situation,  may  not  only  be  mis¬ 
placed,  but  disadvantageous  in  another,  as  involving  de¬ 
mands,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  which  the  character 
of  the  district  may  not  require,  nor  its  condition  admit. 
In  Holland,  where  the  primary  schools  have  a  high  re¬ 
putation,  all  that  is  required  from  the  lowest  class  of 
teachers,  of  whom  there  are  four  classes,  is  tolerable  skill 
in  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  in¬ 
cluding  the  rule  of  three,  with  some  aptitude  to  teach. 
4thly,  The  insufficiency  of  the  proportion  of  the  salary  of 
trained  teachers  contributed  by  the  State,  which  cannot 
exceed  a  moiety  of  the  sum  raised  by  local  resources,  but 
which  ought,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  equal  to  the  amount 
supplied  by  those  resources.  Both  the  last  objections  are 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  inflexible  character  of  the 
rules,  which  gave  them  an  apparent  equality,  but  a  real 
inequality.  The  Welsh  Education  Committee  recently 
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brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  the  unequal  operation  of  those  rules  in  a  poor 
country  like  W ales,  as  compared  with  the  wealthier  dis¬ 
tricts  of  England;  but  no  alteration  is  yet  promised  in  the 
proportion  of  the  teacher’s  salary  which  will  be  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  government  in  that  country.  In  Wales,  the 
work  to  be  done  is  more  than  in  England,  by  reason  of 
the  present  deficiency  of  schools,  and  the  absence  of 
trained  teachers — and  the  difficulties  greater,  by  reason  of 
the  necessity  for  giving  instruction  in  two  languages, 
whilst  the  local  resources  are  less,  by  reason  of  the 
poverty  of  the  Church,  the  frequent  absence  of  a  resident 
gentry,  and  the  smaller  proportion  of  realized  wealth. 
The  minutes  require,  in  this  poorer  country,  that  the  same 
qualifications  shall  be  possessed  by  the  schoolmaster,  (he 
will,  indeed,  in  one  respect,  possess  an  additional  qualifi¬ 
cation,  in  the  knowledge  of  a  second  language ;)  that  he  shall 
be  trained  at  equal,  if  not  greater  cost ;  that  the  school- 
buildings,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  teaching,  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  an  improved  scale,  at  a  great  additional  outlay; 
yet  no  larger  contribution  is  offered  by  the  State  in  the 
poorer  than  in  the  richer  country.  The  grant  by  the 
government  of  a  third  part  of  the  cost  of  education,  on 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  offered,  will  not  lessen  the  amount 
of  local  contributions  required,  inasmuch  as  the  increased 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  the  government  will  be 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  aid  promised  by  the  minutes  of 
council.  In  Ireland,  the  government  contributes  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  building  and  supporting  elementary 
schools,  provides  school-books  and  apparatus  free  of 
charge,  and  defrays  the  entire  cost  of  training  the  teachers 
and  of  supporting  the  model  schools  in  Dublin,  and  the 
model  farm  cultivated  by  the  National  Board  near  that 
city.  This  proportion,  too,  of  the  cost  of  educating  the 
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Irish  people  is  not  provided  by  resources  arising  in  that 
country,  but  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
which  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  alike  contribute; 
whilst  those  countries  receive,  in  their  turn,  from  the  same 
fund,  aid  calculated  on  a  very  different  scale,  and  meted 
out  under  very  different  regulations.  5thly,  The  regula¬ 
tions  for  founding  schools  of  industry  and  workshops  for 
trades,  and  training  masters  for  workhouse  and  penal 
schools,  involve  social  questions  of  great  import  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  not  within  the  department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education. 

The  workshops  for  trades  invite  an  awkward  com¬ 
parison  with  the  plans  for  regenerating  France  by  means 
of  Ateliers  Nationaux,  which,  in  the  pages  of  Louis  Blanc, 
seemed  appropriate  remedies  for  deep-seated  social  evils, 
but  somehow  failed  in  practice,  in  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  seated  at  the  Luxembourg  and  their  chief  inspec¬ 
tor,  M.  Emile  Thomas ;  and  the  handicrafts  pursued  in 
those  workshops  proved,  in  their  results,  hostile  to  the 
peaceable  pursuits  of  the  French  capital,  whilst  the  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  our  neighbours  disclosed  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  beset  official  schemes  for  regenerating  the 
human  race.  In  sober  earnestness,  all  schemes  for 
providing,  by  means  of  grants  of  public  money,  schools 
of  industry,  workshops,  school-kitchens  and  washhouses, 
as  means  of  training  poor  children  industrially,  or  for 
providing,  by  a  charge  on  the  consolidated  fund,  schools 
of  industry  for  districts  of  poor  law  unions,  or  for 
convicted  criminals  sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  trans¬ 
portation,  must  be  regarded  with  a  caution  and  distrust, 
which  the  plans  of  zealous  philanthropists  often  require 
at  our  hands.  In  so  far  as  these  schemes  require  the  co¬ 
operation  and  pecuniary  assistance  of  willing  agents, 
either  as  voluntary  contributors  to  school  funds,  or  as 
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tax-payers,  assembled  at  boards  of  guardians  or  in 
county  sessions,  they  may  be  safely  trusted  to  that  prac¬ 
tical  sagacity  by  which,  on  the  whole,  our  local  institu¬ 
tions  are  conducted;  but  if  once  removed  from  this  control, 
and  committed  to  government  boards,  or  paid  officers 
dealing  with  public  funds  raised  by  taxation,  we  may 
experience  in  our  own  country,  under  different  circum¬ 
stances,  somewhat  of  the  social  disorganization  which 
has  recently  perilled  other  Kingdoms.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  our  times  to  deride  the  system  of  apprenticeship  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  for  pauper  children ; 
but  where  carefully  and  judiciously  administered,  with 
due  caution  in  the  selection  of  a  master,  when  the  child 
has  received  that  amount  of  school  instruction  fitted  to 
his  condition  in  life,  the  system  of  apprenticeship  for  a 
term,  to  a  suitable  employer,  is  calculated  to  secure  com¬ 
petency  and  skill  in  industrial  pursuits,  as  well  as  habits 
of  forethought  and  thrift,  far  exceeding  any  which  can  be 
insured  in  public  workshops,  established  and  supported 
by  means  of  public  funds,  and  superintended  by  public 
salaried  officers.  Favourably  as  the  friends  of  Church 
education  in  general  regarded  the  minutes  of  council  as  a 
whole,  misgivings  are  expressed  of  portions  of  the  scheme 
in  the  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  1847;  and  the 
closing  portions  of  that  Report  are  so  apposite  to  the 
present  subject,  that  the  remarks  here  made,  on  a  very  im¬ 
portant  stage  in  the  progress  of  elementary  education, 
may  be  fitly  closed  by  the  following  extracts  from  that 
Report : — 

\  our  committee  have  hitherto,  in  all  their  comments  upon  the 
recent  minutes  of  council,  restricted  themselves  to  the  pleasing  task 
of  pointing  out  their  merits  and  advantages,  though  there  are  some 
parts  of  the  minutes  about  which  some  misgivings  will  be  enter¬ 
tained.  A  system  of  union  workliouse-schools,  for  instance,  which 
becomes  established  and  extended  by  those  minutes,  is  clearly  not 
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in  itself  desirable,  and  the  most  favourable  light  in  which  it  can  be 
viewed  is  that  of  a  necessary  evil.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  breaks  up  the 
parochial  school  system;  and  however  good  and  unexceptionable  may 
be  the  direct  instruction  imparted  in  such  a  school,  still  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  that  equally  important  part  of  education,  which  consists  in 
the  idea  under  which  education  proceeds,  and  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  cannot,  in  a  workhouse  school,  be 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  character,  since  it  will,  and  indeed 
ought  to,  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  children  in  favour  of  a  work- 
house.  Is  not  this  in  some  degree  offering  a  premium  to  persons  to 
regal’d  with  respect,  what  they  should  rather  be  taught  to  avoid. 
Will  persons  who  have  been  educated  on  a  workhouse  system  have 
any  disposition  to  shun  a  workhouse  P  But  surely  nothing  would  be 
more  deleterious  than  to  foster  a  spirit  of  pauperism,  from  wliich  at 
present  the  English  people  are  generally  free.  Again :  it  will  be 
necessary  for  school  managers  to  watch  carefully  over  the  working 
of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  as  described  in  the  minutes,  lest  the 
schoolmaster  should  be  led  or  necessitated  to  neglect  the  teaching  of 
the  children  in  the  school,  in  consequence  of  being  required  to  devote 
so  much  time  and  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers. 
However  useful  the  pupil-teachers  may  become,  in  consequence  of 
the  instruction  to  be  given  them  by  the  master  out  of  school  hours, 
still  they  can  never  supersede,  in  the  school,  the  necessity  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  teaching  of  the  adult  and  trained  master.  Another  danger 
against  which  school  managers  must  guard,  is  the  introduction  of 
too  great  a  multiplicity  of  subjects  of  instruction  into  national 
schools.  This  caution  is  suggested  by  the  description  given,  in  the 
minutes,  of  the  requisite  qualifications  of  the  monitors  and  pupil- 
teachers.  The  committee  of  the  National  Society  yield  to  none,  in 
the  desire  of  extending  the  amount  and  improving  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  to  be  obtained  in  national  schools ;  all  parties  are  agreed 
upon  the  desirableness  of  giving  the  best  possible  education.  The 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  object,  however,  may  admit  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  The  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  what  is  the  best 
syllabus  of  instruction  for  a  school,  where  the  children,  upon  an 
average,  leave  at  twelve  years  of  age  or  less.  And  certainly  it  is  not 
easy  to  lay  down  a  course  of  education,  whose  terminus  (so  to  speak) 
is  to  be  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  There  are  manifestly,  however, 
certain  principles  to  be  followed,  and  certain  errors  to  be  avoided. 
Sound  instruction  in  a  few  subjects  is  better  than  a  smattering  in 
many.  In  an  elementary  school  (as  it  is  called)  in  particular,  there 
is  danger  lest  the  minds  of  the  children  should  be  distracted  and 
rendered  superficial  by  a  multiplicity  of  subjects.  Of  course  the 
first  and  last  care  should  be,  to  teach  them,  by  God’s  grace,  the  art 
of  being  good  men ;  but,  in  the  purely  intellectual  part  of  education, 
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your  committee  attach  more  importance  to  instructing  the  young 
children  in  grammar  and  language  than  to  any  other  branches  of 
instruction.  They  believe  that  the  study  of  grammar  and  language 
exercises,  develops,  and  matures  the  functions  of  the  intellect  better 
than  any  other  study,  while  it  peculiarly  furnishes  it  with  arms  for 
future  enterprises  and  further  conquests  in  the  domain  of  knowledge. 
Indeed,  all  other  instruction  is  little  better  than  labour  lost,  unless 
children  are  well  grounded  and  versed  in  the  vehicle  of  thought, 
which  is  language.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  therefore,  no 
scheme  of  instruction  would  be  satisfactory,  which  should  be  found 
to  give  undue  prominence  to  what  is  sometimes  called  “useful  know¬ 
ledge,”  to  the  depreciation  of  the  study  of  grammar  and  of  language. 
Another  matter,  in  regard  to  which  doubts  may  be  felt,  is  the 
joining  workshops  for  trades  and  handicrafts  with  national  schools. 
Indeed  experience  seems  to  have  shown,  that  those  who  learn  me¬ 
chanical  trades  in  the  amateur  way  in  which  they  are  taught,  when 
carried  on  concurrently  with  the  work  of  an  elementary  school, 
seldom  prove  such  skilful  workmen,  in  after-life,  as  those  who  set 
about  making  themselves  masters  of  their  trades  in  real  earnest  when 
their  elementary  education  is  over.  While  children  are  at  a  national 
school,  they  should  be  allowed  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of 
the  school ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  learning  of  any  trade,  or 
specific  branch  of  knowledge,  is  more  facilitated  by  the  powers  of 
mind  imparted  by  the  ordinary  work  of  a  good  national  school,  and 
the  habits  of  docility  and  industry  there  fostered,  than  by  making 
the  school  process  bear  directly  upon  a  boy’s  future  occupations, 
during  the  few  years  he  is  allowed  to  devote  to  mental  and  moral 
culture.  In  short,  your  committee  would  wish  that  the  term  of 
attendance  at  the  national  school  should  really  be  a  season,  during 
the  too  brief  time  it  lasts,  for  a  liberal  education,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word ;  by  which  is  meant,  an  education  in  things  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  learnt  for  the  purpose  of  a  livelihood,  but  learnt  for  their 
intrinsic  value  and  salutary  influences.  Such  an  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  would  probably  produce,  not  only  better  men,  but  better 
artizans,  by  elevating  and  humanizing  their  whole  nature,  and  thus 
enabling  them  to  infuse  new  life  into  their  ordinary  mechanical 
employments.  In  conclusion,  the  committee  of  the  National  Society 
are  happy  to  reiterate  their  acceptance  and  approval  of  the  recent 
minutes  of  council,  in  their  bearings  upon  national  schools.  The 
minutes  are,  on  the  whole,  drawn  up  with  great  care  in  their  detail ; 
and  in  principle  they  merely  offer  to  develop  the  existing  system  of 
the  Society,  without  invading  the  province  of  the  clergy,  and  other 
local  managers  of  national  schools,  and  without  any  attempt  at 
that  unnatural  and  unreal  division  of  knowledge  into  religious  and 
secular,  which  mars  the  full  efficacy  of  both.  Great  expectations 
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have  been  raised  by  the  plan,  and  it  were  a  pity  these  expectations 
should  prove  delusive;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  that  all  those 
who  may  reject  the  aid  proffered  in  the  minutes  will  practically 
exhibit  what  they  do  approve.  It  is  not  enough  to  decry  bad 
systems  of  education,  without  setting  up  good  systems.  The  wants 
of  the  nation  call  for  action,  not  declamation.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  will  exact  positive  results  of  some  kind,  and  will  not  rest  con¬ 
tent  with  inoperative  speculations  on  what  is  best.  And  God  grant 
that  all  persons  striving  earnestly,  and  with  honest  and  good  hearts, 
after  what  is  best  on  the  momentous  subject  of  the  education  of  the 
people,  may  finally  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Then  we 
may  not  unreasonably  anticipate  the  best  results  to  this  Church  and 
Kingdom ;  for  though,  as  long  as  we  remain  fallen  human  beings  in 
a  fallen  world,  we  can  never  expect  utterly  to  extirpate  evil,  yet  we 
may  and  ought  to  hope,  with  God’s  help,  to  diminish  its  power 
immeasurably.  And  if  there  be  any  truth,  as  there  undoubtedly  is, 
in  the  saying,  “  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,”  we  may  trust  eventually  to  rear 
up  a  people  obedient  from  the  ground  of  the  heart  to  the  precept — 
“  -Fear  God,  and  honour  the  king,”  a  people  religious  without  hypo- 
crisy,  and  loyal  without  servility,  “  our  sons  growing  up  as  young 
plants,  and  our  daughters  as  polished  corners  of  the  temple.” 

The  present  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  State  re¬ 
main  to  be  considered,  in  so  far  as  such  relations  are 
affected  by  the  management  clauses  which  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  require  to  be  inserted  in  the  trust- 
deeds  of  schools,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  receiv¬ 
ing  State  aid  for  the  erection  of  Church  schools.  It  has 
been  already  stated,  that  the  correspondence  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  with  the  National  Society,  in  1846, 
ended  by  an  agreement,  that  the  National  Society  should 
concur  with  the  Committee  of  Council  in  recommending  to 
applicants  for  aid  to  build  or  enlarge  schools,  certain 
management  clauses  for  insertion  in  school-deeds — it  being 
understood,  that  the  applicants  might  select  the  clause 
most  adapted  to  their  own  case ;  and  that  the  same  liberty 
of  choice  should  be  continued  to  the  promoters  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  constitution  of  their  schools  which  they  had 
theretofore  enjoyed. 
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The  clauses  thus  agreed  to  be  recommended  were  four 
in  number,  and  were  intended  to  regulate  the  constitution 
of  school  committees,  which,  it  was  provided,  should  con¬ 
sist  of  a  certain  number  of  lay  subscribers,  to  be  associated 
with  the  parochial  clergyman  and  the  churchwaidens  in 
the  management  of  Church  schools ;  and  to  whom  should 
be  intrusted  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the 
teachers  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  school,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  scholars,  which  was  reserved  for  the  superintendence 
of  the  parochial  clergyman,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  on  matters  relating  to  such  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  was  provided  by  one  of  those  clauses  (A),  that 
the  committee  should  be  elected,  in  the  first  and  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year,  by  the  subscribers  to  the  current  support  of  the 
school;  by  another  (B),  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
should  be  named,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  promoters  of 
the  building  fund,  and  that  vacancies  in  their  number  should 
be  supplied,  as  they  might  occur,  by  elections,  to  be  made 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  current  support  of  the  school ; 
by  a  third  (D),  that  the  first  nomination  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  being  made  as  in  the  second  clause,  vacancies  in 
their  number  should  be  supplied,  as  they  might  occur,  by 
the  surviving  or  continuing  members  ;  and  by  the  fourth 
(C),  which  was  intended  for  those  districts  in  which  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  school  largely  rested  on  the 
clergyman,  no  committee  of  management  is  constituted  by 
the  trust-deed,  but  power  is  given  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  to  direct  a  school  committee  to  be  formed,  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  current  support  of  the  school,  should  such 
a  course  seem  to  him  to  be  at  any  time  expedient.  To 
the  principle,  that  lay  members  of  the  Church  should  be 
associated  in  the  management  of  schools  —  or  what,  in 
official  phraseology,  was  called  the  introduction  of  the 
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lay  element,  or  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  into 
school  committees — no  objection  was  made  by  the 
National  Society,  or  by  the  bishops,  or  the  great  majority 
of  the  clergy.  The  employment  of  such  lay  agency  has, 
indeed,  characterized  the  various  voluntary  associations  of 
the  Church  for  a  century  and  a  half,  including,  as  well  the 
Societies  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  and 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  and  the  National  Society,  established  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.,  as  the  various  other  religious  societies 
sanctioned  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  and  supported  by 
clergy  and  laity,  by  which  our  own  times  are  charac¬ 
terized  In  the  adaptation  of  the  management  clauses  to 
the  varying  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  difficulties  how¬ 
ever  presented  themselves ;  of  which  some  were  inherent 
in  the  subject  itself,  and  some  were  provoked  by  that 
official  temper,  which  insists  on  the  employment  of 
rules,  governed  by  simple  arithmetical  proportions  or 
statistical  elements;  and  refuses  that  freedom  of  action 
and  of  judgment,  which,  within  certain  definite  and 
reasonable  limits,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  spon¬ 
taneous  exertions,  and  can  alone  stimulate  and  give 
permanence  to  great  personal  exertions,  or  secure 
large  pecuniary  subscriptions  from  willing  contributors. 
Whether  local  committees  should  be  constituted,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  an  election,  to  be  made  by  the  yearly 
subscribers  to  a  school,  or  by  a  nomination,  to  be  made 
by  the  contributors  to  the  building  fund  :  and  whether 
the  members  should  be  changed  each  year  by  means  of 
a  new  election,  or  the  committees  should  be  continued  by 
filling  up  vacancies  in  their  number  as  they  might  arise ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  whether  such  vacancies  should  be 
filled  up  by  means  of  elections  by  the  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  school,  or  by  an  appointment,  to  be  made 
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by  the  continuing  members  of  committees,  were  ques¬ 
tions  which  might  be  fitly  confided  to  the  local  pro¬ 
moters  of  schools,  by  whom  the  funds  for  the  erection  of 
the  school  buildings  must  be  contributed.  This,  at  least, 
was  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by  the  National  Society, 
who  intimated  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  the  letter 
of  their  secretary,  on  the  12th  May,  1846,  as  well  as  in 
that  from  their  president,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  on  the  23rd  Nov.  1846,  their  desire  that  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  education,  throughout  the  country,  should  have 
the  same  liberty  of  choice,  as  to  the  constitution  of  then- 
schools,  as  had  been,  up  to  that  time,  conceded  to  them  by 
the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  National  Society.  The 
Committee  of  Council,  however,  framed  a  minute,  on  the 
28th  June,  1847,  directing,  that  in  populous  districts,  in 
which  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  inhabitants  were  nu¬ 
merous,  clause  A  should  be  recommended ;  that  in  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  the  well-educated  and  wealthy  classes  were 
less  numerous,  and  in  rural  parishes  having  not  less  than 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  with  a  certain  number  of  intelli¬ 
gent  residents,  Clause  B  should  be  suggested ;  that  in 
rural  parishes  containing  fewer  than  five  hundred  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  in  certain  other  districts,  Clause  D  might  be 
adopted ;  and  that  in  small  rural  parishes,  where  a  school 
committee  could  not  be  formed,  Clause  C  might  be  in¬ 
serted.  That  minute  of  council  was  framed  without  any 
concert  with  the  National  Society,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
departure,  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  from  the  under¬ 
standing  which  had  been  come  to  with  the  Society ;  inas¬ 
much  as  the  freedom  of  choice  intended  to  be  preserved  to 
promoters  of  schools,  was  taken  away  from  them  by  the 
minute  of  council ;  and  the  lord  president  was  made  the 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  any  variation  from  the  terms  of  that 
minute,  which  might  be  desired  by  the  promoters  of 
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schools.  That  inauspicious  minute  of  council  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  absolute  enforcement  of  some  one  of  the 
management  clauses,  to  be  selected  by  the  Committee  of' 
Council,  as  a  condition  of  making  grants  in  aid  of  school 
buildings — and  by  a  refusal  of  assistance  to  the  promoters 
of  Church  schools,  who  claimed  the  same  liberty  of  choice 
in  the  constitution  of  their  schools  as  had  been  conceded 
to  them,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  and  the  National  Society.  Those  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Council  excited  much 
dissatisfaction  amongst  the  promoters  of  schools,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  the  dissatisfaction  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  until  it  threatened  to  interfere  with  those  efforts 
for  extending  education  amongst  the  poor  which  had 
been  so  zealously  and  successfully  made,  since  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  government  and  the  Church  had  been 
renewed  by  the  order  in  council  of  August,  1840.  Hence, 
too,  was  manifested  a  feeling  of  opposition,  not  only  to 
the  particular  clauses  agreed  to  be  recommended  by  the 
National  Society,  as  dangerous  to  the  teaching  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Church;  but  to  all  compulsory  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  in  respect  of  what  shall  or  shall 
not  be  the  constitution  and  management  of  Church  schools. 
Strong  remonstrances  were  accordingly  addressed  by 
the  clergy  and  laity,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  the 
National  Society;  who  found  it  necessary,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1848,  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject; 
with  the  desire  to  suggest  such  modifications  of  the  clauses, 
as  might  make  them  generally  acceptable  to  the  promoters 
of  schools, — insure  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  lay 
members  of  the  Church  with  the  clergy,  and  afford  to  the 
State  reasonable  security  for  the  efficient  management  of 
Church  schools. 

It  had  been  early  perceived,  that  some  suitable  appeal 
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from  the  decision  of  school  committees  was  essential  to 
the  harmonious  co-operation  of  those  bodies  with  the 
parochial  clergyman.  If  the  power  of  appointing  and  dis¬ 
missing  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  schools  should  be 
vested  in  committees,  without  appeal;  they  might  uphold 
teachers  in  neglecting  to  give  religious  instruction,  or  in 
giving  such  instruction  as  might  be  reasonably  disap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  clergyman;  and,  in  either  case,  results  of 
a  very  injurious  character  must  ensue.  It  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  work  of  difficulty  and  delicacy  to  provide  an  appeal 
of  an  unobjectionable  description,  which  should  preserve 
the  co-ordinate  authority  of  committees  and  clergymen  in 
their  respective  functions.  After  much  consideration,  the 
National  Society  resolved  to  represent  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  the  dissatisfaction  which  had  been  created  by  their 
proceedings,  and  the  alterations  which  seemed  necessary, 
to  secure  for  the  management  clauses  general  acceptance. 
A  memorandum,  embodying  the  views  of  the  Society,  was 
delivered  by  the  Primate  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
on  the  11th  May,  1848  ;  and  was  received  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit;  and  certain  modifications  of  the  clauses  were  there¬ 
upon  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  which  have 
narrowed  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Society  and 
the  Committee.  Thus,  it  has  been  agreed,  1st,  That  it 
shall  be  competent  to  the  promoters  of  schools  to  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  the  managing  committee  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  subscribers  to  the  school ;  or  be  nominated, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  promoters  of  the  school,  and 
the  vacancies  be  filled  up  as  they  arise  by  the  subscribers 
to  the  school :  and  the  promoters  of  schools  may  deter¬ 
mine,  in  some  cases  unrestrictedly,  and  in  other  cases 
subject  to  certain  restrictions,  that,  as  vacancies  arise,  they 
shall  be  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  new  members,  to 
be  made  by  the  continuing  members,  instead  of  by  elec- 
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tion,  to  be  made  by  the  subscribers.*  2ndly,  That  the 
committee  shall  be  Church  members;  and  the  promoters  of 
schools  may  require  them  to  be  communicants.  3rdly, 
That  lay  members  of  committees  shall  make  a  formal  de¬ 
claration  of  their  qualification.  4thly,  That  an  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  a  school  committee,  on  matters 
not  relating  to  religious  instruction,  may  be  had,  when¬ 
ever  a  third  part  of  the  members  shall  so  require,  to 
a  tribunal  to  be  constituted  of  three  persons,  to  be  thus 
chosen — namely,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  Church  schools, 
appointed  under  the  order  of  council  of  10th  August,  1840, 
to  be  named  by  the  Lord  President;  a  clergyman,  to  be 
named  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and  a  lay  member 
of  the  Church,  being  a  magistrate,  to  be  chosen  by  the  other 
arbitrators;  and,  in  default  of  agreement  by  them,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Archbishop  of  the  province  and  the  Lord 
President,  jointly.  5thly,  The  right  of  the  parochial  clergy¬ 
man  to  employ  the  school-room  for  a  Sunday-school,  to  be 
expressly  reserved  in  all  cases. 

An  appellate  tribunal,  consisting  of  three  arbitrators, 
selected  in  the  manner  agreed  on  between  the  National 
Society  and  the  Committee  of  Council,  was  satisfactory  to 
a  large  proportion  of  Churchmen.  There  were,  however, 
others,  both  amongst  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  establish¬ 
ment — and  these  neither  few  in  number  nor  uninfluential 
in  character  and  position — who  entertained  conscientious 
objections  to  submit  the  control  of  their  schools,  and  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers  by  whom  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  would  be  given,  to  lay  committees, 
selected  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  management 
clauses.  These  persons  required  that  an  appeal,  on  all 

*  The  term,  promoters,  is  used  to  designate  the  original  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  Building  Fund,— and  the  term  subscribers,  to  designate 
the  contributors  to  the  current  support  of  schools. 
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questions  decided  by  such  committees,  might  be  had  to 
the  appropriate  diocesan:  and  some  of  them  also  required 
that  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  parochial  clergyman,  and  not  vested 
in  a  school  committee ;  and  that  no  distinction  between 
religious  and  other  education,  should  be  set  up  in  clauses, 
professing  to  provide  for  the  constitution  and  management 
ot  Church  schools.  The  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
classifying  the  instruction  given  in  Church  schools  into  re¬ 
ligious  and  secular; — and  of  marking  and  distinguishing, 
by  arbitrary  divisions,  studies  which,  if  they  do  not  partake 
of  both  qualities,  insensibly  diverge  into  either; — and  es¬ 
pecially  when  that  distinction  was  to  become  the  subject  of 
legal  interpretation, — presented  practical  objections  to 
the  establishment  of  different  appellate  tribunals,  each  of 
which  might  claim  the  decision  of  the  same  question — 
one  as  religious,  and  the  other  as  secular — and  thus  produce 
a  conflict  of  authority  irreconcileable  with  efficient  disci¬ 
pline,  and  incompatible  with  the  good  government  of  a 
school:  and  these  considerations  induced  many  persons 
to  think  that  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  bishop  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  which  might  arise  in  school  committees  would 
materially  promote  the  efficiency  of  Church  schools. 
The  committee  of  the  National  Society  did  not  up¬ 
hold  the  claim  made  on  behalf  of  the  parochial  clergy¬ 
man,  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the  teachers  of  Church 
schools;  but  they  thought  that  a  body  of  Churchmen,  who 
were  willing  to  undertake  the  erection  and  support  of  a 
school,  ought  not  to  be  refused  aid  from  the  funds  of  the 
State,  because  they  might  desire  to  name  their  own  dio¬ 
cesan  as  the  appellate  judge,  on  questions  arising  in  the 
management  of  Church  schools,  in  preference  to  three 
arbitrators  chosen  in  the  manner  agreed  on  with  the 
Committee  of  Council.  The  committee  of  the  National 
Society,  therefore,  urged  upon  the  Committee  of  Council 
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the  concession  of  an  alternative  right  of  appeal,  either  to 
the  bishop  or  to  three  arbitrators,  at  the  option  of  the 
promoters  of  schools;  as  a  step  which  would,  in  a  great 
degree,  remove  the  hostility  that  had  been  manifested 
against  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  Committee  of  Council; 
and  would  secure  that  general  co-operation,  on  which  the 
promotion  of  education  must  mainly  depend.  The  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  this  proposal  was 
conveyed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  a  letter, 
dated  the  30th  August,  1848,  in  the  following  terms: — 

Tlieir  lordships  must  finally  declare,  that  they  cannot  consent  to 
permit  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  school,  in  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  establishment  of  an  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  in  matters  not  relating  to  religious  instruction,  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  local  subscribers  to  schools,  to  the  establishment  and 
support  of  which  it  is  now  provided  that  the  State  should  so  largely 
contribute. 

The  observations  which  occur  on  that  declaration  are, 
that  the  primary  object  sought  in  Church-schools  is  a 
religious  education ;  and  that  the  instruction  there  given 
is  not  separated  into  secular  and  religious — the  former 
given  by  the  master,  and  the  latter  by  the  clergyman — 
but  is  intended,  throughout  its  entire  course,  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  teacher,  himself  a  religious  man.  The 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses  of  such  schools  are  matters  relating  to  religious 
instruction,  which  must  be  given  by  the  teachers  although 
superintended  by  the  clergyman;  and  yet  an  appeal  to 
the  bishop,  against  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  the 
masters  or  mistresses  of  Church  schools,  is  not  allowed 
by  the  Committee  of  Council.  The  views  entertained  by 
the  Committee  of  Council,  on  the  legal  considerations  in¬ 
volved  in  that  question,  are  expressed  in  the  following 
passages  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  their  secretary  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Butler,  Vicar  of  Wantage,  bearing  date  March  17, 
1848:— 
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Having  thus  endeavoured  to  remove  all  misconception  as  to  the 
safeguards  for  insuring  the  government  of  those  schools  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  am  now  to  reply  to 
your  inquiry,  whether  a  clause  will  he  allowed,  which  may  give  the 
bishop  the  general  power  of  a  visitor  in  Church-of-England  schools, 
using  the  term  in  its  usual  legal  acceptation.  You  are  aware  that 
the  general  power  of  visitor,  when  it  exists,  gives  to  the  bishop,  not 
merely  an  appellate  authority  over  the  management  of  the  school, 
but  also  a  power  to  originate  inquiries,  and  thereupon  to  direct 
changes  in  the  regulations  of  the  schools  subject  to  it.  I  am  also  to 
remind  you,  that  neither  by  the  common  nor  by  the  statute  law  has 
this  power  been  extended  to  any  class  of  schools.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  schools,  like  other  institutions,  in  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
statutes  of  the  founder,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  any  other 
bishop,  may  be  visitor ;  but  the  law  has  not  conceded  the  visitatorial 
power  to  the  bishop  over  any  school  whatever.  The  extent  to  which 
the  episcopal  authority  in  those  matters  has  been  exercised  is,  that 
with  respect  to  grammar-schools  founded  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  right  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to 
license  the  schoolmaster  has  been  recognised  by  legal  authority.  As 
to  other  classes  of  schools,  the  courts  have  decided  that  the  epis¬ 
copal  authority  is  not  necessary  even  for  this  purpose.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  observe,  that  it  was  not  intended  by  those  who  drew  the 
terms  of  union  with  the  National  Society,  that  Church  of  England 
schools  should  be  subject  to  this  visitatorial  power. 

No  constitution  for  the  government  of  schools  was  framed 
by  the  National  Society;  but  they  left  the  local  founders 
and  supporters  free  to  settle  the  authority  of  the  master, 
and  the  relative  powers  of  the  clergyman  and  managers, 
limiting  theii  conditions  of  affiliation  to  such  provisions, 
as  appeared  essential  to  give  any  school  a  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Church  school.  In  framing  a  constitution 
lor  the  permanent  government  of  Church  schools,  which 
shall  be  consistent  with  our  ecclesiastical  system,  shall 
call  forth  the  active  co-operation  of  the  laity,  and  shall 
give  reasonable  security  to  the  State,  that  such  pecuniary 
aid  as  may  be  afforded  from  the  public  funds  shall  be 
fitly  employed— it  became  necessary  to  consider  questions 
of  a  veiT  difficult  and  delicate  character — questions  to 
which  the  terms  of  union  framed  by  the  National  Society 
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were  never  intended  to  apply;  and  especially  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  provisions  of  the  statute  and  canon  law,  with 
which,  it  is  declared  by  the  Society’s  charter,  that  those 
terms  of  union  were  not  to  interfere.  The  exposition  of 
the  law  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  is  not  satisfactory.  The  right  of  the  bishop 
to  license  the  masters  of  grammar-schools  is  not  limited  to 
such  schools  as  were  founded  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the  courts  have  not  decided  that 
the  episcopal  authority  to  license  masters  does  not  apply 
to  other  classes  of  schools.  The  cases  of  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters  and  Roman  Catholics  are  provided  for  by  statutes, 
passed  for  their  relief  from  laws  which  are  still  obligatory 
on  all  Churchmen;  and  whether  we  regard  their  letter  or 
spirit,  those  laws  are  not  limited  to  grammar-schools. 
Doubts  have  certainly  been  suggested,  whether  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  canon  and  statute  law  extend  to  other  than 
grammar-schools;  and  it  was  said,  in  Cox’s  case,  that  a 
licence  from  the  ordinary  was  not  necessary  for  writing- 
schools,  reading-schools,  or  dancing-schools.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  there  made  between  grammar-schools  and  other 
schools  is  intelligible,  if  limited  to  those  in  which  some 
mechanical  or  physical  art,  such  as  dancing,  swimming, 
or  writing,  is  alone  taught,  or  some  purely  scientific 
instruction  is  alone  given.  If,  however,  education  in  its 
highest  sense  be  undertaken,  including,  as  the  term 
properly  does,  the  formation  of  the  character  of  a  moral 
agent;  and,  above  all,  if  religion  be  habitually  taught,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  doctrines  and  formularies  of  the  Church, 
then  the  place  in  which  such  education  is  carried  on, 
(whether  it  be  a  public  grammar-school  or  an  ordinary 
national-school,)  ought  surely  to  be  considered  a  spiritual 
foundation,  visitable  by  the  ordinary:  and  for  the  master 
of  such  a  school  the  licence  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
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seems  to  be  necessary,  no  less  by  the  statute  than  the 
canon  law.  Suppose  the  master  of  a  national  school 
to  neglect  his  duty,  by  omitting  religious  instruction 
altogether — or  to  abuse  his  opportunities,  by  giving  it  im¬ 
properly,  or  by  teaching  it  in  a  sense  opposed  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  formularies  of  the  Church — and  to  be  upholden  in 
this  course  by  the  school  committee  ;  those  matters  would 
undoubtedly  relate  to  religious  instruction,  and  ought  to 
be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  proper  spiritual 
authority:  and  is  it  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  that  appellate  power  on  such  questions  should 
be  denied  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ?  The  observa¬ 
tions  here  made  with  regard  to  masters  apply  equally  to 
books  of  a  religious  character,  which  ought  not  to  be 
employed  without  the  sanction,  or  against  the  will,  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

In  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  of  the  7th  November,  1847,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  the  following  passage  is  found : — 

The  Committee  of  Council  would  not  hesitate  to  determine,  that 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  power  given  to  the  bishop  to  decide 
upon  appeals  from  the  Committee,  respecting  questions  relating  to 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  gives  the  diocesan  the  authority 
to  exclude  any  book,  against  the  use  of  which  an  appeal  should  be 
made  on  religious  grounds,  if  that  book  were  found  by  him  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Further,  if  the 
teaching  of  the  master  or  mistress  were  regarded  by  any  member  of 
the  Committee  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and 
that  member  appealed  to  the  bishop,  the  decision  of  the  diocesan 
would,  on  this  point  also,  be  final. 

The  determination  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
either  of  those  points  will  be  wholly  inoperative,  until 
the  management  clauses  shall  confer  authority  on  the 
bishop,  to  exclude  or  remove  from  a  Church  school,  books 
against  which  fit  objections  may  exist  on  religious  grounds, 
or  to  dismiss  the  master  or  mistress  of  a  school, — who  may 
contumaciously  disobey  the  decision  of  the  appellate  autlio- 
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rity  on  matters  relating  to  religious  instruction;  or  may 
wilfully  teach  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  articles  and 
formularies  of  the  Church;  or  may  refuse  to  give  religious 
instruction,  either  in  the  manner  or  of  the  description  re¬ 
quired  by  the  parochial  clergyman,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
bishop.  In  the  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  dated  August 
30,  1848,  is  found  the  following  passage: — 

My  lords  have  given  their  careful  attention  to  the  precedents 
afforded  by  the  statutes  of  ancient  foundations,  and  to  the  state  of 
the  law  with  respect  to  grammar  and  other  schools.  They  do  not 
find  that  the  law  has  ever  recognised  a  visitatorial  or  appellate 
authority  in  the  bishop  over  such  foundations  and  schools ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  in  the  cases  where  any  such  special  authority  is 
conferred,  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  will  of  the  founder.  Their  lord- 
ships  are  of  opinion,  that  the  broadest  distinction  exists  between 
schools  which  owe  their  origin  solely  to  private  benefactors — and 
those,  the  establishment  of  which  is  largely  aided  by  the  State,  and 
which  must  also,  to  a  great  extent,  depend  for  then'  efficiency,  if  not 
for  their  existence,  on  annual  assistance  from  the  public  resources. 

Why  should  not  men  who  largely  contribute  to  build 
schools  for  the  poor  be  regarded  as  the  founders  ?  or  why 
should  the  State,  in  contributing  never  more,  and  often 
less,  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  school 
buildings,  impose  conditions  not  essential  to  secure  the 
efficient  management  of  the  schools,  and  unacceptable 
to  the  persons  who  contribute  the  whole  of  the  labour,  and 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  money,  for  carrying  on  the 
work?  No  such  jealousy  of  episcopal  visitation  has  been 
shown  by  the  legislature,  which,  in  an  Act  of  the  present 
reign,  has  provided  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  no  autho¬ 
rity,  to  be  exercised  by  way  of  visitation,  in  respect  of  the 
discipline  of  a  grammar-school,  is  vested  in  any  known 
person,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  may  be  empowered  by  the 
Court  to  visit  and  regulate  the  school.*  It  is  remarkable, 

*  3  &  4  Vic.,  c.  77,  For  improving  the  Condition  and  extending  the 
Benefits  of  Grammar-schools,  sect  15. 
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too,  that  this  morbid  jealousy  of  episcopal  authority  should 
be  manifested  by  ministers  of  state,  appointed  by  that 
sovereign  authority  by  which  bishops  are  recommended 
for  their  offices  in  this  country:  and  when  it  was  said  by 
the  Committee  of  Council  that  the  appellate  powers,  on 
subjects  not  relating  to  religious  instruction,  can  only  be 
safely  confided  to  persons  representing  both  the  civil  and 
spiritual  authorities,  it  appears  to  have  been  overlooked 
that  bishops  of  the  English  Church  answer  that  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  represent  the  Crown  as  well  as  the  Church. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  represent  the  question  at 
issue  as  a  struggle  for  power  between  laymen  and  eccle¬ 
siastics  ;  and  to  enlist  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  in 
support  of  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  which 
is  supposed  to  maintain  the  just  claims  of  laymen  to 
participate  in  the  management  of  schools,  which  have  been 
founded  by  their  contributions  or  exertions ;  but  which 
clergymen  nevertheless  are  said  to  seek  to  govern  in  an 
exclusive  spirit.  No  such  spirit  has  been  manifested  by 
the  bishops,  or  any  considerable  number  of  the  clergy ; 
and  undoubtedly  no  jealousy  of  the  legitimate  and  just 
influence  of  lay  members  of  the  Church  has  been  evinced 
by  the  National  Society,  who,  in  their  correspondence  with 
the  Committee  of  Council,  have  throughout  maintained 
the  policy  of  imposing  on  the  founders  of  schools,  as  well 
lay  as  clerical,  as  few  restrictions  as  may  be  compatible 
with  reasonable  security  for  the  efficiency  of  schools. 

The  present  differences  between  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  and  the  National  Society  exercise  a  most  inju¬ 
rious  influence,  and  greatly  impede  the  erection  and  esta¬ 
blishment  of  schools ;  and  it  is  essential  to  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  Church  with  the  rulers 
of  the  State, — in  founding  and  in  carrying  on  Church 
schools, — that  the  principles  which  are  to  govern  the  distri- 
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bution  of  State  funds,  and  the  employment  of  State  agency, 
for  the  general  education  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
shall  be  fully  considered  and  defined  by  both  branches  of  the 
legislature ;  and  that  measures,  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  the  community,  shall  no  longer  be 
intrusted  to  the  discretion  of  an  administrative  board, 
which  may  be  influenced  by  considerations  of  party 
politics  ;  or  by  jealousy  of  a  Church  establishment;  or  by 
those  mistaken  views  of  the  public  interest,  which  men 
may  readily  adopt  who  do  not  pronounce  their  decision  in 
public,  and  have  not  listened  to  previous  discussions,  con¬ 
ducted  by  representatives  of  the  various  interests  which 
must  be  affected  by  any  important  step  on  the  subject  of 
national  education.  In  the  letter  addressed  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  the  President  of  the 
Council  in  1839,  wherein  he  announced  the  formation  of 
the  Committee  on  Education,  he  indicated  the  neglect  of 
the  great  subject  of  education  among  the  enactments  of 
our  voluminous  legislation,  as  one  of  the  evils  which  it 
would  become  the  duty  of  that  newly-created  department 
of  the  government  to  correct  and  redress ;  and  recent 
experience  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  framing,  in 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  moderation,  and  presenting  to  the 
legislature,  a  bill  for  defining  the  conditions  on  which 
public  funds  shall  be  employed,  so  as  best  to  further  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  private  benevolence,  in  the  great  work 
of  providing  a  Christian  education  for  a  Christian  people. 


CHAPTER  X. 


PEACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

HE  friends  of  Welsh  education — by  which  is  intended 


an  education  for  Welshmen,  not  an  education  in  the 
Welsh  language  only — should  regard  a  threefold  pro¬ 
vision  as  essential  to  the  successful  result  of  their 
labours : 

1st.  An  adequate  collegiate  establishment,  for  such  of 
the  clergy  and  gentry  as  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
graduate  at  an  English  university. 

2ndly.  Efficient  grammar  or  middle  schools,  affording 
suitable  preparation  for  collegiate  studies,  and  supplying 
a  thoroughly  good  education  for  the  middle  classes  of 
society,  and  such  of  the  gentry  as  may  not  intend  to  enter 
upon  a  college  life. 

3rdly.  Good  elementary  schools  for  the  poor;  includ¬ 
ing,  1st,  parochial  or  district  schools,  in  suitable  localities, 
comprising  convenient  school  buildings,  furnished  with 
adequate  apparatus  and  books :  2ndly,  model  schools  in 
each  archdeaconry, — by  which  is  meant,  elementary 
schools  of  the  best  class,  in  which  pupil-teachers  may  be 
apprenticed,  and  a  limited  number  boarded  and  lodged  ; 
and  where  a  depository  of  the  best  description  of  school¬ 
books  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  archdeaconry  : 
3rdly,  suitable  training  for  teachers  of  elementary 
schools. 

These  being  the  objects  sought,  what  means  for  their 
accomplishment  are  either  now  provided  or  attainable  ? 
For  the  first,  St.  David’s  College  may  be  made  effectual, 
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if  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  will  employ,  in  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  present  collegiate  endowment,  a  com¬ 
petent  portion  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  Principality, 
and  vested  in  them,  under  the  Acts  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ; — and 
will  frame  suitable  statutes  for  the  government  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  for  settling  and  defining  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  college  authorities. 

For  the  second,  sufficient  funds  would  be  found  in  ex¬ 
isting  endowments  for  education  within  the  Principality, 
provided  those  endowments  are  judiciously  employed,  effi¬ 
cient  masters  appointed,  and  periodical  visitations  secured; 
when  a  careful  examination  of  each  school  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted,  and  a  limited  number  of  rewards,  in  the  shape  of  ex¬ 
hibitions  to  college,  bestowed  on  the  most  deserving  scholars. 
Periodical  examinations  of  our  grammar-schools  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  permanent  efficiency,  conducted  with  convenient 
frequency  by  persons  who  possess  ample  qualifications  for 
the  task,  and  who  should  be  required  to  report  to  the  bishop 
of  each  diocese,  as  well  as  to  the  visitors  or  governors,  on 
the  state  of  each  school,  the  progress  of  the  scholars,  and 
the  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  master.  The  mode  of  ap¬ 
pointment  which  would  most  certainly  insure  the  selection 
of  duly  qualified  persons,  is  a  question  that  would  no  doubt 
receive  proper  consideration,  and  the  following  plan  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  consideration  only  : — The  examination  of  each 
school  to  be  conducted  by  two  examiners,  of  whom  one 
should  be  named  by  the  Dean  of  Christchurch,  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Jesus,  and  the  head  of  some  third  college  at  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  and  the  other  by  the  Provost  of  King’s,  the  Master 
of  Trinity,  and  the  Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  One  examiner  to  be  named  each  year,  so  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  examiners  first  named, 
each  examiner  would  serve  two  years.  The  most  effec- 
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tive  system  of  inspection  would,  however,  be  of  but  little 
value,  without  some  local  agency  of  a  judicial  character, — 
which  might  entertain  complaints  against  the  masters,  or  the 
governors  or  visitors  of  schools,  for  neglect  or  misconduct; 
and  until  such  a  tribunal  shall  be  constituted,  no  reason¬ 
able  hope  can  be  entertained  that  our  lesser  foundations 
for  education,  will  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  designed.  There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
judge  of  each  local  court — together  with  the  chancellor  of 
each  diocese,  or  some  other  competent  person  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  bishop,  to  act  either  for  a  limited  period,  or 
with  a  special  delegation  for  each  separate  inquiry, — should 
not  be  empowered  to  hear  complaints  of  abuses  in  the 
management,  or  breaches  of  trust  in  the  government,  of 
certain  classes  of  endowed  schools;  and  to  report 
their  judgment,  and  transmit  the  evidence  by  them 
taken,  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  whom  the  final  ad¬ 
judication  of  all  such  questions  should  belong.  The 
procedure  should  be  of  the  simplest  character,  and 
might  originate  in  a  written  complaint,  presented  to  the 
local  judge,  by  some  person  interested  in  the  bene¬ 
fits,  or  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  charity,  or 
with  the  visitation  or  examination  of  the  school.  A  suitable 
time  and  place  being  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the 
matters  complained  of,  ample  notice  should  be  given — to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  visitors  or  governors  of  the 
school,  the  master,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the 
inquiry, — all  of  whom  should  be  allowed  to  appear  in 
person,  or  by  proxy,  on  the  investigation  of  the  complaint 
before  the  local  judge  and  the  colleague  associated  with 
him;  who,  having  considered  the  case,  should  make  a 
report  in  writing,  detailing  the  complaint,  the  evidence 
offered  in  support  of  or  in  answer  to  the  charges,  and 
their  judgment,  or  judgments  should  they  disagree,  to  the 
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Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  should  be  empowered  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  final  judgment  on  the  whole  subject  matter 
which  might  appear  to  him  just;  but  should  receive  no 
other  evidence  than  was  given  or  offered  on  the  preliminary 
investigation  beiore  the  local  judge.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  ordinary  to  examine  and  license,  and  the  authority  of 
the  existing  patrons  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the  master, 
and  the  control  of  the  governors  or  visitors  over  the 
revenues  of  the  charity,  would  remain.  An  addition  may 
be  conveniently  made  to  the  existing  provision  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  South  Wales,  by  combining  with  the  training  col¬ 
lege  at  Carmarthen  a  middle  school,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  masters  of  that  institution,  who  would  readily  under¬ 
take  the  management  of  such  a  school,  if  supplied  with 
the  limited  means  required  for  that  purpose. 

There  remains  only  the  third  object  indicated, — namely, 
good  elementary  schools;  and,  in  this  field  of  labour, 
considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Training  College  for  Teachers  at 
Carmarthen,  and  the  erection  of  several  model  schools 
But  in  the  foundation  of  parochial  or  district  schools 
throughout  the  country,  there  is  yet  very  much  to  be 
done;  and  this  labour  can  be  undertaken  effectually  by 
none  other  than  the  clergy  and  resident  gentry,  in  their 
several  localities ;  and  in  providing  buildings  for,  and 
superintending,  elementary  schools,  local  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  have  their  special  and  appropriate  functions.  By 
allotting  to  sections  of  their  own  body  each  rural 
deanery,  and  ascertaining  by  this  agency  where  schools 
are  needed ;  what  are  the  difficulties  by  which  their 
erection  or  support  is  impeded,  and  how  those  difficulties 
may  be  removed  or  surmounted;  by  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  channels  through  which  assistance  may  be 
obtained  for  school-buildings,  and  the  amount  of  such 
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assistance;  and  by  supplying  improved  plans  of  such 
buildings  suited  to  their  several  localities,  they  will  ma¬ 
terially  contribute  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
elementary  schools.  A  constant  devotion  to  the  subject, 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  resident  gentry,  manifested 
not  only  by  pecuniary  contributions,  but  by  personal 
exertions,  and  self  denying  labours,  is  essential  to  the 
successful  progress  of  a  work,  which  has  originated  in,  and 
is  to  be  conducted  by,  the  voluntary  zeal  of  Churchmen. 
Attention  may  be  again  directed  to  the  establishment  of 
Sunday-schools,  in  those  places  where  means  may  not  be 
found  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  day-schools, 
inasmuch  as  neither  poverty  nor  the  pressure  of  other 
duties  can  be  fitly  assigned  by  the  parochial  clergyman 
as  an  excuse  for  the  want  of  a  Sunday-school.  It  has 
been  already  stated,  that  of  the  children  receiving  daily 
instruction  in  Wales,  a  small  portion  only  consists  of 
girls;  and  it  may  now  be  added,  that  girls  are  ordinarily 
taught  by  masters  only,  and  very  frequently  receive  no 
instruction  whatever  from  teachers  of  their  own  sex.  It 
is  obviously  undesirable  that  girls  should  be  wholly  taught 
by  masters,  although  no  inconvenience  is  found  from  plac¬ 
ing  them,  during  a  part  of  the  day,  in  a  room  common  to 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  accustoming  boys  and  girls  to 
stand  up  together  in  the  same  class.  Even  where  there 
are  sufficient  funds  to  support  a  master  and  mistress,  it 
is  often  found  advantageous,  in  rural  districts,  to  classify 
the  children  according  to  age,  without  distinction  of  sex, 
in  the  morning — the  senior  classes  being  then  taught  by  a 
master,  and  the  junior  by  a  mistress;  and  to  classify  them 
according  to  sex  in  the  afternoon— the  girls  being  then 
employed  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  other  manual  work,  ap¬ 
propriate  to  their  condition.  When  the  funds  of  the  school 
are  insufficient  for  the  support  of  a  master  and  mistress,  and 
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a  mixed  school  is  conducted  by  a  master,  great  advantage 
is  deiived  from  the  employment  of  a  seamstress,  ac¬ 
customed  to  attend  every  afternoon,  and  furnish  the  girls 
with  industrial  training.  In  Scotland— where,  as  in  Wales, 
gills  leceive  instruction  from  a  master,  in  schools  fre¬ 
quented  by  both  sexes — industrial  teaching  is  provided  in 
female  schools,  wherein  the  different  kinds  of  needlework 
and  knitting  are  taught  by  persons  of  their  own  sex.  The 
pievalence  of  Dissent  in  Wales,  and  the  large  number 
of  children  who  are  unbaptized,  or  who  have  not  been 
baptized  in  accordance  with  the  formularies  of  the 
Church,  and  whose  parents  are  members  of  other  religious 
communions,  will  very  much  limit  the  usefulness  of 
Church-schools  in  that  country,  unless  their  discipline 
and  management  are  adapted  to  the  actual  position  of 
the  Wrelsh  Church,  in  that  spirit  of  charity,  which  is 
the  very  bond  of  perfectness.  By  the  terms  of  union 
with  the  National  Society,  the  managers  of  schools  un¬ 
dertake  that  the  children  shall  be  instructed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  liturgy  and  catechism  of  the 
Church ;  and,  with  respect  to  such  instruction,  that  the 
schools  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy¬ 
man  ;  and,  by  the  management  clauses  agreed  to  for  Church 
schools  with  the  Committee  of  Council,  it  is  provided 
that  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  scholars 
attending  the  school  shall  be  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  the  minister,  subject  to  the  correction  of  his 
diocesan.  The  mode,  however,  in  which  the  liturgy  and 
catechism  of  the  Church  should  be  taught,  and  how  far 
it  may  be  convenient  and  consistent  with  principle  to 
abstain  from  teaching  the  formularies  of  the  Church  to 
particular  children,  or  at  particular  seasons,  must  surely 
be  determined  by  the  appointed  clergyman  and  his 
diocesan,  to  whom  questions  of  this  nature  are  committed 
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by  our  ecclesiastical  system ;  and  in  disposing  of  such 
questions  the  bishop  will  consider,  not  alone  what  is 
fitting  in  each  particular  case,  but  what  will  conduce  to 
Christian  fellowship  and  concord  throughout  the  diocese. 
The  direction  of  the  Church  to  her  ministers  is,  to  teach 
the  catechism  as  a  preparation  for  confirmation,  a  rite 
only  administered  to  baptized  Christians;  and  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  answers  relating  to  baptism  by  a  child, 
who  is  either  unbaptized,  or  for  whom  no  promises  wTere 
made  by  any  godfather  or  godmother,  would  be  an  irre¬ 
verent  employment  of  words  of  very  solemn  import: 
unless,  indeed,  the  child  has  been  first  made  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  these  answers  have  no  personal  relation  to 
itself,  but  define  the  sense  in  which  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  is  administered  by  the  Church,  and  describe  the 
obligations  which  are  undertaken,  and  the  blessings 
which  are  promised,  on  the  reception  of  infants  into  the 
flock  of  Christ,  who  took  up  in  His  arms  little  children, 
put  His  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them.  By  the 
terms  of  union  with  the  National  Society,  children  are  to 
be  regularly  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
Divine  Worship  in  church,  unless  reasons  satisfactory  to 
the  school  managers  be  assigned  for  their  non-attendance. 
The  discipline  of  the  school  may  render  it  convenient 
to  require  that  all  the  children  shall  be  present  in  the 
Sunday  school,  and  shall  proceed  together  to  church;  but 
to  separate  the  child  from  the  parent  in  the  act  of  religious 
worship,  against  the  declared  wishes  of  the  parent,  is  to 
assume  a  responsibility,  which  can  only  be  justified  on 
some  obvious  consideration  of  duty;  and  the  assent  to  such 
separation  ought  surely  not  to  be  made  the  condition  of 
receiving  school  instruction.  If  these  difficulties  in  the 
practical  management  of  Church  schools  are  met,  when 
they  arise,  in  a  proper  spirit,  there  is  good  reason  for 
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hoping  that  those  schools  will  become  the  instruments 
of  Christian  unity,  instead  of  ministering  to  religious 
divisions.  The  Calvinistic  or  Welsh  Methodists  are 
much  more  numerous  than  any  other  body— probably 
as  numerous  as  all  the  other  bodies  of  Dissenters  in 
the  Principality — and  they  are  found  not  only  in  the 
towns,  but  amongst  the  scattered  population  of  the 
country,  where  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
either  to  build  or  to  support  more  than  one  school. 
They  do  not  differ  in  doctrine  from  the  Church ;  and  the 
Expositions  of  the  Church  Catechism,  compiled  by  the  Rev. 
Griffith  Jones,  and  still  published  by  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,  long  were,  and  may  still  be 
occasionally,  taught  in  these  schools.  The  founders  of 
that  Society  did  not  separate  from  the  Church  ;  and,  until 
1811,  the  children  of  the  members  of  the  Society  were 
very  commonly  baptized  in  our  churches,  and  the  Holy 
Communion  was  administered  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  by  ordained  ministers  of  the  Church, — sometimes 
in  churches,  and  sometimes  in  their  own  chapels. 
Worldly  interests,  however,  grew  up,  which  forbade  union, 
and  separation  may  have  been  unavoidable,  when,  in  1811, 
Thomas  Charles  and  other  ordained  ministers  set  apart 
preachers  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  the  character 
of  a  visible  Church  was  claimed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Society. 
Although  the  formal  step  was  thus  taken  by  which  they 
separated  themselves  from  the  Church,  to  which  they  had 
been  joined  by  baptism,  let  us  evince  towards  them,  and 
all  others  who  are  without,  that  Catholic  spirit,  which,  if  it 
may  not  bring  about  a  visible  reunion,  will  at  least  impart 
mutual  kindliness  and  regard :  and  may  all  who  are 
within  the  Church  weigh  well  the  injunction, — “  Go  not 
out.”  In  counselling  a  discreet  and  judicious  forbearance 
in  the  regulation  of  our  elementary  schools,  rather  than  a 
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rigid  adherence  to  an  ecclesiastical  system  which,  although 
adapted  with  great  wisdom  to  a  social  condition  where 
Dissent  is  uninfluential,  requires  suitable  modifications 
when  applied  to  a  country  in  which  Dissenters  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  active ; — I  would  disclaim  any  sympathy  with 
that  senseless  clamour,  which  prevails  amongst  public 
writers  and  speakers,  both  religious  and  irreligious,  against 
what  they  term  the  sectarian  character  of  Church  schools, 
and  the  intolerance  of  Churchmen,  in  requiring  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  formularies  of  their  Church  to  be  learnt  by  the 
children  who  frequent  them.  So  long  as  Church  schools 
continue  to  be  religious  establishments  for  educating,  in  a 
religious  spirit,  boys  and  girls,  religious  instruction  must 
be  given  in  the  school  by  the  master,  as  the  representative 
of  the  clergyman  for  that  duty.  The  question,  however, 
is,  not  what  the  Church  may  fitly  teach  in  her  schools,  but 
what  she  may  fitly  abstain  from  teaching,  in  order  to  be 
permitted  to  instruct  in  learning  and  good  morals,  and  in 
Christian  principles,  children,  who  would  otherwise  grow 
up  in  ignorance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  as  the 
citizens  of  a  Christian  state.  The  Church  can  enter  into 
no  compact  with  the  State  to  withhold  from  the  people 
any  part  of  that  form  of  sound  words,  which  constitutes 
her  doctrine  ;  or  to  abstain  from  giving  religious  teaching, 
of  a  special  kind,  to  particular  persons,  or  under  particular 
conditions,  to  be  determined  by  the  State ;  because  she 
might  be  thus  precluded  by  her  own  compact  from  obeying 
the  commands  of  her  Master,  “Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach 
all  nations but  if  there  are  found  in  any  corner  of  the 
land,  children  who  will  not  receive  her  religious  teaching, 
and  cannot  obtain  education  by  other  agency  than  hers, 
it  will  become  her  to  consider,  whether,  consistently  with 
her  own  proper  duty,  she  may  not  fitly  furnish  those  poor 
children  with  so  much  truth  as  they  may  be  permitted  to 
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receive,  although  this  may  be  less  than  she  would  desire 
to  give ;  and  whether,  by  fitly  ordering  the  occasions,  and 
the  manner  as  well  of  giving  as  withholding  her  own 
special  ministrations,  she  will  not  evince  the  truest  esti¬ 
mate  of  her  position  and  duty,  and  best  promote  the 
growth  and  spread  of  her  Master’s  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


CONCLUSION. 

Blessed  are  ye  tliat  sow  beside  all  waters. — Isaiah,  xxxii.  20. 


rpHESE  words  formed  the  text  of  a  lay  sermon  ad- 
-L  dressed,  in  1817,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  to 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
existing  distresses  and  discontents;  and  the  following- 
extracts  from  that  work,  composed  in  a  season  of  gloomy 
apprehension,  may  prove  instructive  to  us  who  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  even  greater  anxieties: — 

God  and  the  world  we  worship  still  together, 

Draw  not  our  laws  to  Him,  but  His  to  ours  ; 

Untrue  to  both,  so  prosperous  in  neither, 

The  imperfect  will  brings  forth  but  barren  flowers ! 

Unwise  as  all  distracted  interests  be, 

Strangers  to  God,  fools  in  humanity  : 

Too  good  for  great  things,  and  too  great  for  good. 

While  still  “  I  dare  not”  waits  upon  “  I  would.” 

Fellow  Countrymen !— you,  I  mean,  who  fill  the  higher  and  middle 
stations  of  society— the  comforts,  perchance  the  splendours,  that 
surround  you,  designate  your  rank,  but  cannot  constitute  your 
moral  and  personal  fitness  for  it.  Be  it  enough  for  others  to  know 
that  you  are  its  legal,  but  by  what  mark  shall  you  stand  accredited 
to  your  oun  consciences  as  its  worthy,  possessors?  Not  by  common 
sense,  or  common  honesty,  for  these  are  equally  demanded  of  all 
classes,  and  therefore  mere  negative  qualifications  in  your  rank  of 
life,  01  characteristic  only  by  the  aggravated  ignominy  consequent 
on  their  absence.  Not  by  genius  or  splendid  talent— for  these,  as 
being  gifts  of  nature,  are  objects  of  moral  interest  for  those  alone  to 
whom  they  have  been  allotted.  Nor  yet  by  eminence  in  learning— 
for  this  supposes  such  a  devotion  of  time  and  thought,  as  would,&  in 
many  cases,  bo  incompatible  with  the  claims  of  active  life.  Erudition 
is,  doubtless,  an  ornament  that  especially  beseems  a  high  station, 
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but  it  is  professional  rank  only  that  renders  its  attainment  a  duty. 
Your  habits  of  reflection  should,  at  least,  be  equal  to  your  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  leisure,  and  to  that  which  is  itself  a  species  of  leisure — 
your  immunity  from  bodily  labour,  from  the  voice  and  lash  of  the 
imperious,  ever-recurring,  this  day.  Your  attention  to  the  objects 
that  stretch  away  below  you  in  the  living  landscape  of  good  and 
evil,  and  your  researches  into  their  existing  or  practicable  bearings 
on  each  other,  should  be  proportional  to  the  elevation  that  extends 
and  diversifies  your  prospect.  If  you  possess  more  than  is  necessary 
for  your  own  wants,  more  than  your  own  wants  ought  to  be  felt  by 
you  as  your  own  interests.  Tou  are  pacing  on  a  smooth  terrace, 
which  you  owe  to  the  happy  institutions  of  your  country, — a  terrace 
on  the  mountain  s  breast.  To  what  purpose,  by  what  moral  right, 
if  you  continue  to  gaze  only  on  the  sod  beneath  your  feet? — or  if, 
converting  means  into  ends,  and  with  all  your  thoughts  and  efforts 
absorbed  in  selfish  schemes  of  climbing  cloudward,  you  turn  your 
back  on  the  wide  landscape,  and  stoop  the  lower  the  higher  you 
ascend  ?  Few  are  sufficiently  aware  how  much  reason  most  of  us 
have,  even  as  common  moral  fivers,  to  thank  God  for  being  English¬ 
men.  It  would  furnish  grounds  both  for  humility  towards  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  for  increased  attachment  to  our  country,  if  each  indi¬ 
vidual  could  but  see  and  feel  how  large  a  part  of  his  innocence  he 
owes  to  his  birth,  breeding,  and  residence  in  Great  Britain.  The 
administration  of  the  laws — the  almost  continual  preaching  of  moral 
prudence — the  pressure  of  our  ranks  on  each  other,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  reserve  and  watchfulness  of  demeanour  in  the  superior  ranks, 
and  the  emulation  in  the  subordinate — the  vast  depth,  expansion, 
and  systematic  movements  of  our  trade,  and  the  consequent  inter¬ 
dependence,  which  makes  every  deviation  from  outward  integrity  a 
calculable  loss  to  the  offending  individual  himself,  from  its  mere 
effects  as  obstruction  and  irregularity — and,  lastly,  the  naturalness 
of  doing  as  others  do  ; — these  and  the  like  influences,  peculiar,  some 
in  the  kind,  and  all  in  the  degree,  to  this  privileged  Island,  are  the 
buttresses  on  which  our  foundationless  well-doing  is  upholden,  even 
as  a  house  of  cards  the  architecture  of  our  infancy,  in  which  each  is 
supported  by  all.  Well,  then,  may  we  pray,  “  Give  us  peace  in  our 
time,  0  Lord!” — well  for  us  if  no  revolution  or  other  general  visita¬ 
tion  betray  the  true  state  of  our  national  morality.  But,  above  all, 
well  will  it  be  for  us  if,  even  now,  we  dare  disclose  the  secret  to  our 
own  souls  !  Well  will  it  be  for  as  many  of  us  as  have  duly  reflected 
on  the  Prophet’s  assurance,  that  ice  must  take  root  downwards,  if  we 
would  hear  fruit  upwards ;  if  we  would  bear  fruit,  and  continue  to 
bear  fruit,  when  the  foodful  plants  that  stand  straight,  only  because 
they  grow  in  company,  or  whose  slender  surface-roots  owe  their 
whole  steadfastness  to  their  intertanglement,  have  been  beaten 
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down  by  the  continued  rains,  or  whirled  aloft  by  the  sudden  hurri¬ 
cane.  Nor  have  we  far  to  seek  for  whatever  it  is  most  important 
that  we  should  find.  The  wisdom  from  above  has  not  ceased  for  us. 
The  'principles  of  the  oracles  of  God  are  still  uttered  from  before  the 
altar — oracles  which  we  may  consult  without  cost — before  an  altar 
where  no  sacrifice  is  required  but  of  the  vices  which  unman  us — 
no  victims  demanded,  but  the  unclean  and  animal  passions  which  we 
may  have  suffered  to  house  within  us,  forgetful  of  our  baptismal 
dedication — no  victim  but  the  spiritual  sloth,  or  goat,  or  fox,  or  hog, 
which  lay  waste  the  vineyard  that  the  Lord  had  fenced  and 
planted  for  himself. 

Well,  therefore,  (again  and  again  I  repeat  to  you,)  well  will  it  be 
for  us  if  we  have  provided  ourselves,  from  the  armory  of  the  Bible, 
while  yet  the  day  of  trouble,  and  of  treading  down,  and  of perplexity, 
appears  at  far  distance,  and  only  in  the  valley  of  vision;  if  we  have 
humbled  ourselves,  and  have  confessed  our  unsound  state,  even  while, 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  we  were  hearing  songs  of  praise 
and  glory  to  the  'upright  nation.  (Is.  xxii.  5;  xxiv.  16.) 

But  if,  indeed,  the  day  of  treading  down  is  present,  it  is  still  in 
our  power  to  convert  it  into  a  time  of  substantial  discipline  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  of  enduring  benefit  to  the  present  generation  and  to 
posterity.  The  splendour  of  our  exploits,  during  the  late  war,  is 
less  honourable  to  us  than  the  magnanimity  of  our  views,  and  our 
generous  confidence  in  the  victory  of  the  better  cause.  Accordingly, 
we  have  obtained  a  good  name,  so  that  the  nations  around  us  have 
displayed  a  disposition  to  follow  our  example,  and  imitate  our  insti¬ 
tutions — too  often,  I  fear,  even  in  parts  where,  from  the  difference 
of  our  relative  circumstances,  the  imitation  had  little  chance  of 
proving  more  than  mimicry.  But  it  will  be  far  more  glorious,  and, 
to  our  neighbours,  incomparably  more  instructive,  if,  in  distresses  to 
which  all  countries  are  liable,  we  bestir  ourselves  to  remedial  and 
preventive  arrangements,  which  all  nations  may,  more  or  less,  adopt; 
inasmuch  as  they  are  grounded  on  principles  intelligible  to  all  rational, 
and  obligatory  on  all  moral  beings  ;  inasmuch  as  having  been  taught 
by  God’s  word,  exampled  by  God’s  providence,  commanded  by 
God’s  law,  and  recommended  by  promises  of  God’s  grace,  they  alone 
can  form  the  foundations  of  a  Christian  community.  Do  we  love 
our  country  P — these  are  the  principles  by  which  the  true  friend  of 
the  people  is  contra-distinguished  from  the  factious  demagogue. 
They  are  at  once  the  rock  and  the  quarry :  on  these  alone,  and  with 
these  alone,  is  the  solid  welfare  of  a  people  to  be  built.  Do  we  love 
our  own  souls  ? — these  are  the  principles,  the  neglect  of  which  writes 
hypocrite  and  suicide  on  the  brow  of  the  professing  Christian ;  for 
these  are  the  key-stones  of  that  arch,  on  which  alone  we  can  cross 
the  torrent  of  life  and  death  with  safety  in  the  passage,  with  peace 
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in  tlie  retrospect,  and  with  hope  shining  upon  us  through  the  cloud 
towards  which  we  are  travelling.  Not,  my  Christian  friends,  by  all 
the  lamps  of  worldly  wisdom,  clustered  in  one  blaze,  can  we  guide 
our  paths  so  securely,  as  by  fixing  our  eyes  on  this  inevitable  cloud, 
through  which  all  must  pass,  which  at  every  step  becomes  darker 
and  more  threatening  to  the  children  of  this  world,  but  to  the 
children  of  faith  and  obedience,  still  thins  away  as  they  approach,  to 
melt,  at  length,  and  dissolve  into  that  glorious  light,  from  which, 
during  our  mortal  pilgrimage,  we  derive  all  principles  of  true  and 
lively  knowledge,  alike  in  science  and  in  morals,  alike  in  communities 
and  in  individuals. 

These  warnings  of  a  healthy  philosophy,  ever  appro¬ 
priate,  are  now  most  urgent,  for  that  “  day  of  treading 
down  and  of  perplexity,”  which  was  then  seen  afar  oft'  in 
“  the  valley  of  vision,”  is  come  upon  the  nations ;  so  that 
many  have  been  disquieted,  tumultuous  cities  besieged, 
great  men  overthrown,  and  the  sceptres  of  the  rulers 
broken.  Famine  in  its  most  appalling  form  visited  por¬ 
tions  of  our  own  islands,  so  that  people  lay  them  down 
to  die  by  the  side  of  dead  corpses ;  and  when  the  famine 
had  departed,  and  our  valleys  stood  thick  with  corn,  a 
pestilence  entered  our  borders  and  we  “  were  visited  with 
a  sore  distemper.”  Yet  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms  is 
still  established  in  mercy;  our  dwellings  are  not  forsaken, 
nor  our  cities  laid  waste ;  our  land  is  not  desolate,  nor 
is  our  heritage  the  prey  of  strangers;  neither  have  our 
people  fallen  by  the  hands  of  their  brethren.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  laid  us  down  in  peace,  bold  hearts  have 
quailed  before  the  tumultuous  passions  and  lawless 
violence  of  wicked  men  in  our  own  land.  Bristol,  New¬ 
port,  Nottingham  Castle — the  flames  which  consumed  our 
homesteads,  and  destroyed  that  corn  which  a  bounteous 
Providence  had  supplied  for  our  sustenance — the  recent 
design  to  fire  the  metropolis  and  to  murder  that  civil 
force  by  which  the  peace  of  a  great  city  was  preserved, — 
are  ominous  warnings  to  us  of  a  social  condition  full  of 
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peril.  Coercion  may  repress  outward  violence,  but  the 
removal,  by  penal  laws,  of  the  external  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
affection,  will  still  leave  a  mortal  disease  beneath  the 
surface :  and  for  the  cure  of  a  deep-seated  discontent 
prevailing  extensively  amongst  the  working  classes  of 
society,  moral  influences  are  needed,  in  rich  as  well  as 
poor,  which  religion  can  alone  give.  To  all  who  have 
rule,  whether  in  public  or  in  private  station,  the  warn¬ 
ing  should  be  ever  present,  that  social  disorganization 
and  the  alienation  from  their  natural  superiors  of  the 
labouring  portions  of  the  community,  are  the  conse¬ 
quence  and  the  punishment  of  neglect  in  those  to  whom 
they  looked  for  guidance  and  government.  The  social 
theories  which  have  uprooted  the  political  institutions  of 
other  countries,  threaten  a  reign  of  universal  antagonism 
amongst  mankind.  Therefore  is  it  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  needful  that  the  rich  and  powerful  should  rightly 
regard  their  own  position,  as  occupied  not  for  personal 
or  selfish  objects,  but  for  active  duties ;  and  manifest  by 
their  lives  and  conduct  an  abiding  sense  of  the  conviction, 
that  the  great  disparity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  is 
the  special  provision  of  the  Creator  of  both,  to  teach 
each  their  appropriate  lessons,  not  learnt  in  inactivity, 
but  in  daily  and  hourly  action ;  and,  therefore  also,  is  it 
that  both  rich  and  poor  may  be  fitly  reminded,  that  from 
each  will  be  demanded  a  rigid  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  those  talents  have  been  employed,  which  were 
entrusted  to  both  for  God’s  glory  and  man’s  happiness. 
The  style  and  matter  of  the  following  passages  alike 
proclaim  their  author,  but  it  may  be  needful  to  inform 
some  of  my  readers  that  they  are  taken  from  an  Essay 
on  Chartism  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  published  in  1840;  a 
work  which  seems  rather  to  embody  the  experience  of 
1848,  than  to  disclose  the  guesses  after  truth  made  by  a 
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thoughtful  mind,  when  the  eventful  year,  which  has  now 
reached  its  close,  belonged  to  the  dim  future: — 

The  working  classes  cannot  any  longer  go  on  without  govern¬ 
ment — without  being  actually  guided  and  governed  ;  England  can¬ 
not  subsist  in  peace  till,  by  some  means  or  other,  guidance  and 
government  for  them  is  found.  For,  alas!  on  us,  too,  the  rude 
truth  has  come  home ;  and  we  ask,  Are  these  millions  taught  F  are 
these  millions  guided  ?  We  have  a  Church,  the  venerable  embodi¬ 
ment  of  an  idea  which  may  well  call  itself  divine — which  our  fathers, 
for  long  ages,  feeling  it  to  be  divine,  have  been  embodying,  as  we 
see.  It  is  a  Church  well  furnished  with  equipments  and  appurte¬ 
nances — educated  in  universities — rich  in  money — set  on  high  places, 
that  it  may  be  conspicuous  to  all,  honoured  of  all.  We  have  an 
aristocracy  of  landed  wealth  and  commercial  wealth,  in  whose  hands 
lies  the  law-making  and  the  law-administering — an  aristocracy  rich, 
powerful,  long  secure  in  its  place — an  aristocracy  with  more  faculty 
put  free  into  its  hands  than  was  ever  before,  in  any  country  or  time, 
put  into  the  hands  of  any  class  of  men.  This  Church  answers,  Yes, 
the  people  are  taught !  This  aristocracy  (astonishment  in  every  fea¬ 
ture  !)  answers,  Yes,  surely  the  people  are  guided!  Do  we  not  pass 
what  Acts  of  Parliament  are  needful  P  Fact,  in  the  meanwhile,  takes 
his  lueifer-box,  sets  fire  to  wheat-stacks — sheds  an  all  too  dismal 
light  on  several  things.  Fact  searches  for  his  third-rate  potatoe, 
not  in  the  meekest  humour,  and  does  not  find  it.  Fact  passionately 
joins  Messiah  Thom  of  Canterbury,  and  has  himself  shot  for  a  new 
fifth  monarchy  brought  in  by  Bedlam.  Fact  holds  his  fustian  jacket 
Femgericht,  in  Glasgow  city.  Fact  carts  his  petition  over  London 
streets,  begging  that  you  would  simply  have  the  goodness  to  grant 
him  universal  suffrage  and  “  the  five  points,”  by  way  of  remedy. 
These  are  not  symptoms  of  teaching  and  guiding. 

But,  verily,  in  these  times,  all  aristocracies,  priesthoods,  persons 
in  authority,  are  called  upon  to  consider  many  questions.  What  is 
an  aristocracy  ?  A  corporation  of  the  best,  of  the  bravest.  To  this 
joyfully,  with  heart  loyalty,  do  men  pay  the  half  of  their  substance, 
to  equip  and  decorate  their  best,  to  lodge  them  in  palaces,  set  them 
high  over  all.  For  it  is  of  the  nature  of  men,  in  every  time,  to 
honour  and  love  their  best,  to  know  no  limits  in  honouring  them. 
Whatsoever  aristocracy  is  still  a  corporation  of  the  best  is  safe  from 
all  peril,  and  the  land  it  rules  is  a  safe  and  blessed  land.  Whatso¬ 
ever  aristocracy  does  not  even  attempt  to  be  that,  but  only  to  wear 
the  clothes  of  that,  is  not  safe,  neither  is  the  land  it  rules  safe ! 
Cost  what  it  may,  by  one  means  or  another,  the  toiling  multitudes 
of  this  perplexed,  over-crowded  Europe,  must  and  will  find  gover¬ 
nors.  Laissez  faire — leave  them  to  do.  The  tiring  they  will  do,  if 
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so  left,  is  too  frightful  to  think  of !  It  has  been  clone  once,  in  sight 
of  the  whole  earth,  in  these  generations — can  it  need  to  be  done  a 
second  time  ?  For  a  priesthood,  in  like  manner,  whatsoever  its  titles, 
possessions,  professions,  there  is  hut  one  question,  Does  it  teach 
and  spiritually  guide  this  people,  yea  or  no  P  If  yea,  then  is  all  well ; 
but  if  no,  then  let  it  strive  earnestly  to  alter,  for  as  yet  there  is  no¬ 
thing  well !  Nothing,  we  say.  And,  indeed,  is  not  this  that  we  call 
spiritual  guidance  properly  the  soul  of  the  whole — the  light  and 
eyesight  of  the  whole  P  The  world  asks  of  its  Church  in  these  times, 
more  passionately  than  of  any  other  institution  any  question,  Canst 
thou  teach  us  or  not  P  A  priesthood  in  France,  when  the  world 
asked,  “  What  canst  thou  do  for  us  ?”  answered  aloud,  and  ever 
louder,  “  Are  we  not  of  God,  invested  with  all  power  ?”  till  at  length 
France  cut  short  this  controversy,  too,  in  what  frightful  way  we 
know.  To  all  men  who  believed  in  the  Church — to  all  men  who 
believed  in  God  and  the  soul  of  man — there  was  no  issue  of  the 
French  Devolution  half  so  sorrowful  as  that.  France  cast  out  its 
benighted  priesthood  into  destruction ;  yet  with  what  a  loss  to  France 
also  !  A  dissolution  of  continuity — what  we  may  well  call  such ; 
and  this  where  continuity  is  so  momentous.  The  new,  whatever  it 
may  be,  cannot  now  grow  out  of  the  old,  but  is  severed  sheer 
asunder  from  the  old.  How  much  lies  wasted  in  that  gap !  That 
one  whole  generation  of  thinkers  should  be  without  a  religion  to 
believe — that  Christianity  in  thinking  France  should,  as  it  were, 
fade  away  so  long  into  a  remote,  extraneous  tradition — was  one  of 
the  saddest  facts  connected  with  the  future  of  that  country.  Look 
at  such  political  and  moral  philosophies  as  St.  Simonisms,  Robert 
Macairisms,  and  the  literature  of  desperation  !  Kingship  was  per¬ 
haps  but  a  cheap  waste  compared  with  this  of  the  priestship,  under 
which  France  still  all  but  unconsciously  labours,  and  may  long  la¬ 
bour,  remediless  the  while.  Let  others  consider  it,  and  take  warn¬ 
ing  by  it !  France  is  a  pregnant  example  in  all  ways — aristocracies 
that  do  not  govern,  priesthoods  that  do  not  teach ;  the  misery  of 
that,  and  the  misery  of  altering  that,  are  written  in  Belshazzar  fire- 
letters  on  the  history  of  France. 

Or  does  the  British  reader,  safe  in  the  assurance  that  England  is 
not  France,  call  all  this  unpleasant  doctrine  of  ours  ideology,  per¬ 
fectibility,  and  a  vacant  dream  P  Does  the  British  reader,  resting 
on  the  faith  that  what  has  been  these  two  generations  was  from  the 
beginning,  and  will  be  to  the  end,  assert  to  himself  that  things  are 
as  they  must  be — that,  on  the  whole,  no  upper  classes  did  ever 
govern  the  lower  in  this  sense  of  governing  P  Believe  it  not,  O  Bri¬ 
tish  reader !  How  much  the  upper  classes  did  actually,  in  any  the 
most  perfect  feudal  time,  return  to  the  lower,  by  way  of  recompense, 
in  government,  guidance,  protection,  we  will  not  undertake  to  specify 
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here.  In  charity  balls,  soup  kitchens,  in  quarter  sessions,  prison 
discipline,  and  treadmills,  we  can  well  believe  the  old  feudal  aristo¬ 
cracy  not  to  have  surpassed  the  new  ;  yet  we  do  say,  that  the  old 
aristocracy  were  the  governors  of  the  lower  classes,  the  guides  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  even  at  bottom  that  they  existed  as  an  aristocracy, 
because  they  were  found  adequate  for  that.  Not  by  charity  balls  and 
soup  kitchens  ;  not  so — far  otherwise  !  But  it  was  their  happiness 
that,  in  struggling  for  their  own  objects,  they  had  to  govern  the  lower 
classes,  even  in  this  sense  of  governing.  For,  in  one  word,  cash 
payment  had  not  then  grown  to  be  the  universal  sole  nexus  of  man 
to  man ;  it  was  something  other  than  money  that  the  high  then 
expected  from  the  low,  and  could  not  live  without  getting  from  the 
low.  Not  as  buyer  and  seller  alone,  but  in  many  senses  still,  as 
soldier  and  captain,  as  clansman  and  head,  as  loyal  subject  and 
guiding  king,  was  the  low  related  to  the  high.  We  invite  the  Bri¬ 
tish  reader  to  meditate  earnestly  on  these  things. 

Democracy,  called  “  self-government  ”  of  the  multitude  by  the 
multitude,  is,  in  words,  the  thing  everywhere  passionately  cla¬ 
moured  for  at  present.  Democracy  makes  rapid  progress  in  these 
latter  times,  and  even  more  rapid  in  a  perilous  accelerative  ratio ; 
towards  democracy,  and  that  only,  the  progress  of  things  is  every¬ 
where  tending,  as  to  the  final  goal  and  winning-post.  So  think,  so 
clamour  the  multitudes  everywhere.  And  yet  all  men  may  see, 
whose  sight  is  good  for  much,  that  in  democracy  can  lie  no  finality ; 
that  with  the  completest  winning  of  democracy,  there  is  nothing  yet 
won,  except  emptiness  and  the  chance  to  win !  Democracy  is,  by 
the  nature  of  it,  a  self-cancelling  business,  and  gives  in  the  long  run 
a  net  result  of  zero.  Where  no  government  is  wanted,  save  that  of 
the  parish  constable,  as  in  America,  with  its  boundless  soil,  every 
man  being  able  to  find  work  and  recompense  for  himself,  democracy 
may  subsist ;  not  elsewhere,  except  briefly,  as  a  swift  transition 
toward  something  other  and  further.  Democracy  never  yet,  that 
we  heard  of,  was  able  to  accomplish  much  work,  beyond  that  same 
cancelling  of  itself.  Borne  and  Athens  are  themes  for  the  schools ; 
unexceptionable  for  that  purpose.  In  Borne  and  Athens,  as  else¬ 
where,  if  we  look  practically,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  not  by  loud 
voting  and  debating  of  many,  but  by  wise  insight  and  ordering  of 
few  that  the  work  was  done.  So  is  it  ever  ;  so  will  it  ever  be.  The 
French  Convention  was  a  parliament  elected  by  the  five  points, 
with  ballot-boxes,  universal  suffrage,  and  what  not,  as  perfectly  as 
parliament  can  hope  to  be  in  this  world ;  and  had  indeed  a  pretty 
spell  of  work  to  do,  and  did  it.  The  French  Convention  had  to 
cease  from  being  a  free  parliament,  and  become  more  arbitrary  than 
any  Sultan  Bajazet,  before  it  could  so  much  as  subsist.  It  had  to 
purge  out  its  argumentative  Girondins,  elect  its  supreme  Com- 
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mittee  of  Salut,  guillotine  into  silence  and  extinction  all  that  gain- 
sayed  it,  and  ride  and  work  literally,  fey  the  sternest  despotism  ever 
seen  in  Europe,  before  it  could  rule  at  all.  Napoleon  was  not  pre¬ 
sident  of  a  republic :  Cromwell  tried  hard  to  rule  in  that  way,  but 
foimd  that  he  could  not.  These,  “  the  armed  soldiers  of  demo¬ 
cracy,”  had  to  chain  democracy  under  their  feet,  and  become  despots 
over  it,  before  they  could  work  out  the  earnest  obscure  purpose  of 
democracy  itself !  Democracy,  take  it  where  you  will  in  our  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  found  but  as  a  regulated  method  of  rebellion  and  abroga¬ 
tion  ;  it  abrogates  the  old  arrangement  of  things,  and  leaves,  as  we 
say,  zero  and  vacuity  for  the  institution  of  a  new  arrangement.  It 
is  the  consummation  of  no-government  and  laissez-faire  :  it  may  be 
natural  for  our  Europe  at  present ;  but  cannot  be  the  ultimatum  of 
it.  Not  towards  the  impossibility — “  self-government  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  by  a  multitude  but  towards  some  government  by  the  wisest, 
does  bewildered  Europe  struggle.  Not  misgovernment,  not  laissez- 
faire,  but  veritable  government.  The  relation  of  the  taught  to  their 
teachers,  of  the  loyal  subject  to  his  guiding  king,  is  under  one 
shape  or  another,  the  vital  element  of  human  society ;  indispen¬ 
sable  to  it,  perennial  in  it ;  without  which,  as  a  body  reft  of  its  soul, 
it  falls  down  into  death,  and  with  horrid  noisome  dissolution  passes 
away  and  disappears. 

Another  thing,  which  the  British  reader  often  reads  and  hears  in 
this  time,  is  worth  his  meditating  for  a  moment : — That  society  exists 
“  for  the  protection  of  property.”  To  which  it  is  added,  that  the  poor 
man  also  has  his  property,  namely,  his  “  labour,”  and  the  fifteenpence 
or  three-and-sixpence  a-day  he  can  get  for  that.  True  enough,  O 
friends  !  and  indeed,  if  you  will  once  sufficiently  enforce  that  eighth 
commandment,  the  whole  rights  of  man  are  well  cared  for  ;  I  know 
no  better  definition  of  the  rights  of  man :  Thou  shalt  not  steal, 
thou  shalt  not  be  stolen  from.  What  a  society  were  that !  Plato’s 
Republic,  More’s  TJtopia,  mere  emblems  of  it !  Give  every  man 
what  is  his,  the  accurate  price  of  what  he  has  done  and  been,  no  man 
shall  any  more  complain,  neither  shall  the  earth  suffer  any  more. 
And  now  what  is  thy  property?  that  parchment  title-deed,  that 
purse  thou  buttonest  in  thy  breeches  pocket !  Is  that  thy  valuable 
property  ?  Unhappy  brother — most  poor  insolvent  brother,  I,  with¬ 
out  parchment  at  all,  with  purse  oftenest  in  the  flaccid  state,  im- 
ponderous,  which  will  not  fling  against  the  wind,  have  quite  other 
property  than  that !  I  have  the  miraculous  breath  of  life  in  me, 
breathed  into  my  nostrils  by  Almighty  God.  I  have  affections, 
thoughts,  a  God-given  capability  to  be  and  do  ;  rights,  therefore, — 
the  right,  for  instance,  to  thy  love  if  I  love  thee,  to  thy  guidance 
if  I  obey  thee  :  the  strangest  rights,  whereof  in  church  pulpits  one 
still  hears  something,  though  almost  unintelligible  now ;  rights, 
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stretching  high  into  Immensity,  far  into  Eternity !  fifteenpence 
a-day;  three-and-sixpence  a-day ;  eight  hundred  poimds  a-day, — dost 
thou  call  that  my  property  P  I  value  that  little  ;  little,  all  I  could 
purchase  with  that.  Eor  truly,  as  is  said,  what  matters  it?  In 
torn  boots — in  soft  hung  carriages-and-four — a  man  gets  always  to  his 
journey’s  end.  Socrates  walked  barefoot,  or  in  wooden  shoes,  and 
yet  arrived  happily.  They  never  asked  him — What  shoes  or  convey¬ 
ance  ?  nor  what  wages  hadst  thou  ?  but  simply — What  work  didst 
thou?  Property!  O  brother!  “Of  my  very  body  I  have  but  a 
life-rent.”  But  my  soul,  breathed  into  me  by  God,  that  is  mine  and 
not  thine ;  I  will  keep  that,  and  do  what  work  I  can  with  it :  God 
has  given  it  me,  and  the  Devil  shall  not  take  it  away. 

When  the  question  is  asked  of  the  Church,  by  our 
children  and  their  children,  “  Canst  thou  teach  us  or 
not?”  may  the  validity  of  her  claims  to  guide  and  direct 
the  people  be  manifested  by  the  apostolical  lives  of  her 
clergy,  whether  bishops,  priests,  or  deacons ;  and  by  the 
Christian  liberality  and  zeal  in  well  doing  of  all  orders 
and  degrees  of  men  within  her  fold :  and  may  she  espe¬ 
cially  prepai’e  and  employ  those  pious  and  self-denying- 
teachers,  wrho  will  train  up  the  young  of  her  flock  in 
accordance  with  the  solemn  vow,  promise,  and  profession, 
made  for  each  of  them  when  they  were  grafted  into  the 
body  of  Christ’s  Church: — 

Tbe  parish  schoolroom  is  now  the  battle-field  of  the  Church  ;  and 
within  its  walls  must  be  decided  the  share  of  influence  which  she  is 
to  exercise  over  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  next  generation.  Her 
influence,  her  very  existence  as  an  establishment,  are  at  stake:  they 
must  be  won  or  lost  upon  this  cast.  Nay,  greater  things  even  than 
these  are  involved  in  that  issue — the  very  objects  which  a  Church 
establishment  itself  is  intended  to  secure,  that  is,  the  spread  and 
maintenance  of  true  religion  amongst  the  mass  of  the  population  of 
this  land.  The  importance,  then,  of  the  subject  cannot  be  over¬ 
rated;  and  these  remarks  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain,  if  they  lead 
any  one  to  give  to  it  that  thought  and  care  which  the  question  intrin¬ 
sically  deserves,  and  which  present  circumstances  seem  so  impera¬ 
tively  to  demand.  There  will  be  clifliculties,  hindrances,  and  discou¬ 
ragements —  we  must  expect  and  be  prepared  for  them.  There 
will  be  sacrifices  and  self-denials— we  must  cheerfully  encounter 
them.  There  will  be  anxieties  and  cares — we  must  meet  them. 
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But  let  us  not  be  satisfied  until,  after  serious  and  searching  self- 
examination,  we  feel  assured  that,  in  this  good  and  necessary  work, 
we  have  done  what  we  could.* 


*  Charge  of  Archdeacon  Williams,  delivered  at  the  ordinary 
visitation  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  LlandafF,  in  May,  1846. 


PART  II. 


INTEODUCTION. 

T?v  the  first  chapter  of  the  present  work,  attention  was 
-L  directed  to  various  branches  of  the  Celtic  race — one  of 
which  still  dwells  in  portions  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Brittany,  and  the  others  are  found  in  different  divisions 
of  our  own  Empire.  Philology  and  archaiology  alike 
indicate,  that  those  tribes  should  be  grouped  into  two  prin¬ 
cipal  divisions ;  of  which  the  northern  would  comprehend 
the  Gaelic,  the  Erse,  and  the  Manx;  and  the  southern 
would  comprehend  the  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  and  the 
Breton.  The  British  language  has  now  ceased  to  be 
spoken  in  Cornwall ;  but  we  possess  an  earlier  account 
of  the  tribe  which  inhabited  that  district  than  of  any  of 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  British  islands.  The  gene¬ 
ration  which  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
from  Rome— which  beheld  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Salamis — which  witnessed  the  rising  glories  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  republic— and  which  listened  at  the  Olympic  Games 
to  the  voice  of  the  Father  of  History,  learnt  with  surprise 
that  Carthaginian  mariners  had  sailed  far  beyond  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  Massilia,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  was 
the  commercial  rival  of  Carthage ;  and  in  her  marts  the 
metals  of  Western  Europe  were  exchanged  for  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  southern  and  eastern  climes.  Merchants  who 
visited  the  Phocoean  colony  of  Gaul,  discoursed  of  islands 
which  lay  to  the  west  of  the  great  European  continent — 
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of  the  Cassiterides,  rich  in  tin  and  lead — of  the  Isle  of 
Albion,  close  to  the  main  land — of  the  once  so-called  Holy 
Island,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Hibernian  race — of  barks 
built,  not  of  pines  or  oak,  but  made  of  skins  and  leather — 
and  of  a  numerous  race  of  men,  by  whom  those  Islands 
were  peopled,  endowed  with  spirit,  and  no  slight  industry, 
and  busied  all  in  the  cares  of  trade  alone.  These  tales 
roused  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Carthaginian  mariners  ; 
and  Ilanno  and  Himilco,  the  sons  of  Mago,  both  sailed 
through  the  straits  which  connect  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  one  to  explore  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  the  other  to  steer  along  the  shores  of  the 
European  continent.  The  voyage  of  Himilco  was  made 
450  b.  c. ;  and,  although  the  periplus  has  perished,  in 
which  that  commander  presented  a  narrative  of  his  voyage, 
much  of  its  contents  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  ora 
maritima  of  Rufus  Festus  Aviennus,  who  lived  a.d.  400. 
That  the  Carthaginians  discovered  and  traded  with  the 
south-western  coast  of  Albion,  is  stated  by  Himilco, 
who  informs  us  that  the  voyage  from  Carthage  occu¬ 
pied  four  months,  by  reason  of  the  practice,  then 
rarely  if  ever  departed  from,  of  coasting  along  the  shores, 
instead  of  stretching  out  into  the  ocean;  and  that  an 
active  commerce  was  carried  on  by  the  natives,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  frequency  and  extent  of  their  intercourse 
with  strangers,  and  from  the  influence  thus  exercised  on 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people.  Coracles,  made,, 
of  osier-twigs,  covered  with  horse-hides,  answering  the 
description  given  by  Himilco,  were  found  in  Cornwall 
when  Camden  wrote  his  history,  and  are  still  employed 
to  navigate  Welsh  rivers.  Cornwall,  however,  no  longer 
preserves  those  characteristics  of  a  distinct  race,  to  which 
a  separate  language  affords  living  testimony;  and  no 
special  allusion  is  needed  to  the  people  of  that  corner  of 
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the  Island,  in  the  account  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  give 
of  those  descendants  of  the  Celtse  who  preserve  a  distinct 
language;  and  especially  of  the  means  which  exist  for 
influencing,  by  education,  the  social  and  moral  condition 
of  the  several  varieties  of  that  people  found  in  Western 
Europe. 

An  account  of  the  provision  made  for  education  in  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  seems  a  fitting  supple¬ 
ment  to  a  narrative  of  the  past  history  of,  and  the  present 
provision  for,  education  in  England  and  Wales;  and 
although  the  character  of  the  Breton  people  may  not  have 
a  very  intimate  practical  relation  to  the  subjects  we  have 
been  considering;  yet  the  picture  which  will  be  presented 
of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  those  portions  of 
Brittany  which  are  still  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
a  Celtic  tribe,  will  not  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest  to 
English  readers. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SCOTLAND. 

WHILST,  in  England,  the  education  of  the  poor  was 
left  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  Church,  and  of 
religious  bodies  and  individuals;  schools  were  provided  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  means  of  public 
funds,  either  directly  contributed  by  the  State — or  raised 
by  local  assessments,  imposed  by  legislative  enactments. 
The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
met  in  1560;  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  Privy  Council  of 
Scotland  granted  a  commission  to  five  ministers,  of  whom 
John  Knox  was  one,  to  frame  a  plan  of  ecclesiastical 
government.  On  the  29th  May,  1560,  those  ministers 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  the  First  Book  of  Dis¬ 
cipline,  which  was  approved  of  by  that  body,  and  contains 
the  following  directions  with  regard  to  schools : — 

Of  necessity  we  judge  that  every  several  kirk  have  one  school¬ 
master  appointed,  able  to  teach  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue, 
if  the  town  be  of  any  reputation ;  if  it  be  upland,  where  the  people 
convene  to  the  doctrine  but  once  in  the  week,  then  must  either  the 
reader  or  the  minister,  there  appointed,  take  charge  of  the  children 
and  youth  "bf  the  parish,  to  instruct  them  in  the  first  rudiments, 
especially  in  the  catechism.  And  further,  that  in  every  notable 
town  there  be  erected  a  college,  in  which  the  arts,  together  with  the 
tongues,  be  read  by  sufficient  masters,  for  whom  honest  stipends 
must  be  appointed ;  as  also  provision  be  made  for  those  that  are 
poor,  and  not  able,  by  themselves  or  their  friends,  to  be  sustained  at 
letters. 

In  1567,  it  was  ordained  by  the  Lord  Regent,  and  the 
thi'ee  estates  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland — 

That  all  schools,  universities,  and  colleges,  be  reformed,  and  that 
none  be  permitted  nor  admitted  to  have  charge  or  care  thereof,  in 
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time  coming,  nor  to  instruct  youth  privately  or  opeuly  but,  such  as 
shall  be  tried  by  the  superintendents  or  visitors  of  the  kirk. 

In  1633,  the  Scottish  Parliament  ratified  an  Act  of 
Secret  Council,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  the  10th  December, 
1616,  “  anent  the  planting  of  schools,”  with  this  addi¬ 
tion — 

That  the  bishops  in  their  several  visitations  shall  have  power, 
with  the  consent  of  the  heritors  and  most  part  of  the  parishioners, 
to  set  down  and  stent  upon  every  plough  or  husband  land,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  worth,  for  maintenance  and  establishing  of  the  said  schools. 
And  ordains  letters  to  he  direct  for  charging  of  the  possessors  for 
the  time,  to  answer  and  obey  the  schoolmasters,  of  the  duties  that 
shall  be  appointed  in  manner  aforesaid. 

In  1638,  the  General  Assembly  commanded  presby¬ 
teries  to  see  schools  provided  in  every  landward  parish, 
and,  by  securing  support  to  masters,  render  education 
accessible  to  all.  Little  progress,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  the  establishment  of  schools  before  the 
Revolution;  and,  in  1696,  another  Act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  passed,  for  settling  of  schools,  whereby  it  was 
ordained — 

That  there  be  a  school  settled  and  established,  and  a  schoolmaster 
appointed  in  every  parish,  not  already  provided,  by  advice  of  the 
heritors  and  minister  of  the  parish,  for  which  purpose  the  heritors 
shall  provide  a  house  for  a  school,  and  a. salary  for  a  schoolmaster. 
And  in  case  the  heritors  shall  not  agree,  then  the  presbytery 
may  apply  to  have  the  school  established  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply. 

The  office  of  kirk  superintendent  or  visitor,  named  in 
the  Act  of  1567,  seems  to  have  been  early  abolished,  and 
his  duties  were  transferred  to  the  presbyteries  of  the 
bounds;  to  whose  judgment  and  censure  all  schoolmasters 
were  made  liable  for  their  sufficiency,  qualification,  and 
deportment,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1693,  for  settling  the 
quiet  and  peace  of  the  Church.  In  1707,  before  the  union 
of  the  Kingdoms  was  completed,  an  Act  passed  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  Presbyterian  church 
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government,  which  provided  that  no  persons  should  bear 
office  in  any  school  but  such  as  should  profess  and  sub¬ 
scribe  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  and  submit 
themselves  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  conform  to  the  worship  in  use  therein,  and 
do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  thereof ;  and  that  Act  was 
inserted  in  and  ratified  by  the  Act  of  Union,  and  declared 
to  be  a  fundamental  and  essential  condition  of  the  Treaty 
of  Union  in  all  time  coming.  By  the  43  Geo.  III.,  c.  54, 
better  provision  was  made  for  the  parochial  schoolmasters 
and  further  regulations  for  the  government  of  parish 
schools  in  Scotland  : — 

And  the  heritors  in  every  parish  being  proprietors  of  land  therein, 
to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  pounds  Scots,  and  the  ministers  were 
required  to  fix  the  schoolmaster’s  salary  at  not  less  than  300  merks 
(16?.  13s.  3d.),  nor  more  than  400  merks  (22?.  4s.  4c?.),  to  he  paid  by 
the  heritors,  who  should  also  provide  a  commodious  school-house, 
with  a  residence  for  the  master  and  a  garden ;  and  on  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  schoolmaster,  the  heritors  and  ministers  were  directed 
to  assemble  and  elect  to  the  vacant  office  a  person  to  be  presented 
to  the  presbytery,  who  should  make  trial  of  his  sufficiency  in  respect 
of  morality  and  religion,  and  of  such  branches  of  literature  as  by 
the  majority  of  the  heritors  and  the  minister  should  be  deemed 
most  necessary  and  important  for  the  parish,  and  shoidd  see  him 
sign  the  confession  of  faith  and  formula  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
And  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery  was  not  to  be  reviewed  or  sus¬ 
pended  by  any  court,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

Complaints  by  the  heritors,  ministers,  or  elders,  against 
the  master  for  neglect  of  duty,  immorality,  or  improper 
treatment  of  his  scholars,  are  to  be  heard  by  the  presby¬ 
tery,  who  may  censure,  suspend,  or  deprive  him ;  and  their 
judgment  is  made  final,  without  appeal  or  review.  The 
presbytery  are  also  to  correct  any  evils  they  may  find  in 
the  hours  of  teaching,  or  the  length  of  the  vacation ;  and 
the  heritors  and  minister  are  to  fix  the  school  fees,  and  to 
recommend  poor  children,  whom  the  master  shall  teach 
gratuitously:  and  the  superintendence  of  schools  is,  by 
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that  statute,  reserved  to  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
theretofore  passed  respecting  the  same.  By  the  1  &  2 
Vic.,  c.  87,  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury  were 
authorized  to  provide,  out  of  monies  voted  for  education 
in  Scotland,  for  the  endowment  of  additional  schools  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  in  districts  divided 
quoad  sacra  from  the  parishes  of  which  they  had  formed  a 
part ;  and  the  schoolmasters  were  to  he  appointed  by  the 
heritors  and  ministers,  subject  to  the  like  examination  and 
approval  by  the  presbytery,  and  to  the  like  regulations  as 
are  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1803. 

Upon  these  several  statutes  and  acts  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  have  been  reared  the  parochial  schools  of  that 
country;  and  their  provisions  have  reconciled  the  conflict¬ 
ing  claims  of  the  heritors,  by  whom  the  funds  are  raised, 
and  the  teachers  are  nominated — and  of  the  Church  autho¬ 
rities,  by  whom  the  teachers  thus  nominated  are  examined 
and  licensed,  or  rejected,  and,  for  good  cause,  suspended  or 
dismissed — as  well  as  of  the  parochial  ministry,  to  whom 
the  superintendence  of  the  schools  is  entrusted.  The 
Scotch  parochial  schools  were,  however,  wholly  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  education  of  the  people  in  many  districts  ol 
the  country  ;  and  the  following  description  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  condition  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  found 
in  a  contemporaneous  work  of  authority. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  of  vast  extent,  being,  from  the  Head 
of  Kintyre  to  Duncan’s  Bay,  or  John  o’  Groat’s  House,  near  200 
miles  in  length.  Here  the  Irish  tongue  is  the  only  language,  except 
in  noblemen  and  gentlemen’s  families,  whereby  the  natives  are 
strangers  to  the  world,  being  incapable  to  converse  but  in  that 
language.  The  parishes  therein  are  generally  very  large,  many  of 
them  being  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  some  near  forty  miles  in  length, 
divided  by  ridges  of  high  mountains,  great  rivers  and  waters  ;  and 
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some  parts,  also,  of  those  parishes  are  separated  from  the  rest  by 
arms  of  the  sea  of  a  considerable  length,  so  that  there  is  no  passage 
over  the  same  but  by  boats,  without  going  many  miles  round  about. 
These  Highlands  on  the  Continent,  and  the  many  Islands  thereto 
adjacent,  are,  by  common  computation,  more  than  the  half  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Several  of  the  Islands  are  very  large,  even  from  twenty  to  eighty 
miles  in  length,  with  high  mountains,  rivers,  waters,  and  lakes  ;  some 
of  them  lie  in  dangerous  seas,  and  amongst  rapid  tides,  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  one  another,  and  also  from  the  continent,  and  yet  one 
minister  has  many  of  them  under  his  charge ;  so  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  ministers  duly  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  in 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  nor  can  many  of  the  people 
attend  the  public  worship  of  God  at  their  respective  parish  churches, 
where  they  have  any.  Moreover,  there  are  very  few  schools  therein, 
whereby  ignorance,  popish,  and  even  heathenish  superstition,  pro¬ 
faneness,  idleness,  theft,  and  many  other  disorders,  greatly  abound, 
to  the  offence  of  God,  the  scandal  of  religion,  and  the  prejudice  of 
the  public,  and  great  numbers  of  poor  people,  who  might  have  been 
useful  to  the  country,  are  lost  both  to  themselves  and  others.  One 
mean  essayed  for  advancing  a  reformation  among  them  was,  the 
setting  up  of  schools  for  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  many  acts  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Church  have  been 
made  for  that  end,  and  also  for  breeding  up  students,  having  the 
Irish  language,  to  be  sent  to  the  aforesaid  countries,  and  the  sending 
of  ministers  and  preachers  thither. 

In  1709,  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge  in  Scotland  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter; — for 
the  encouragement  of  the  charitable  inclinations  of  many 
to  raise  voluntary  contributions,  and  therewith  to  erect 
and  maintain  schools,  to  teach  to  read,  especially  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  good  and  pious  books ;  and 
also  to  teach  writing,  arithmetic,  and  such  like  degrees  of 
knowledge ; — for  the  increase  of  piety  and  virtue,  especially* 
in  the  highlands  and  islands,  and  remote  corners  of  the 
land,  whei’e,  by  reason  of  the  largeness  of  parishes,  and 
the  scarcity  of  schools,  error,  idolatry,  superstition,  and 
ignorance,  do  much  abound.  The  presbyteries  within 
whose  bounds  the  teachers  might  reside,  were  to  make 
exact  inquiry  into  their  manners  of  life  and  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  and  strictly  to  try  and  examine  their  qualifications, 
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before  they  should  be  intrusted  with  such  a  work :  so  that 
none  should  be  employed  as  teachers  but  men  of  piety, 
loyalty,  prudence,  gravity,  competent  knowledge,  and  lite¬ 
rature,  and  other  Christian  qualifications  suited  to  their  sta¬ 
tions.  The  Society  early  framed  a  certificate  from  the  Church 
presbyteries,  which  was  required  of  every  candidate  for 
the  office  of  teacher  in  the  schools  of  the  Society ;  wherein  it 
was  declared  that  the  person  named  in  the  certificate  had 
been  tried  and  examined  by  the  presbytery,  and  was 
found  to  be  qualified  for  keeping  a  school  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  for  instructing  the  people  in 
the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion.  They  also  made 
provision  for  training  some  of  their  poor  scholars,  who 
might  be  found  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity 
for  learning,  at  a  seminary  out  of  which  scholars  might 
be  had  for  teaching  schools ;  who,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  might  be  assisting  to  their  own  masters,  in 
teaching  the  other  scholars ;  but  it  was  required  that 
such  poor  scholars  should  be  recommended  by  the  school¬ 
master,  parish  minister,  and  school-visitors,  named  by  the 
presbytery,  as  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity  for  learning, 
acquainted  with  the  Irish  and  English  languages,  and  should 
undertake  to  serve  as  a  schoolmaster  in  any  place  of  the 
Highlands  or  Islands,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
To  those  poor  scholars,  who  were  called  the  Society’s  bur¬ 
sars,  twelve  pennies  Scots  per  day  was  allowed  for  two  years 
— which  time  was  to  be  spent  in  doing  the  work  of  an 
elementary  school ;  and  during  a  third  year,  they  were  to 
be  boarded  and  maintained  in  a  school  established  at  Inver¬ 
ness  for  receiving  the  bursars  of  the  Society.  An  inspection 
of  the  Society’s  schools  was  made  yearly  by  visitors,  ap¬ 
pointed  for  each  presbytery;  and  such  visitors  always  in¬ 
cluded  the  moderators  of  the  presbytery  and  the  parochial 
ministers.  The  progress  of  the  Society  was  interrupted,  first, 
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by  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  and  next  by  the  want  of  means  to 
support  schools ;  and  they  were  compelled,  after  a  school 
had  been  two  or  more  years  in  one  place,  and  the  scholars 
had  learned  to  read  the  Bible,  and  other  pious  books,  in 
English,  to  remove  the  masters  to  other  places,  or  di¬ 
minish  their  salaries.  In  1715,  an  Act  passed  for  the 
more  effectual  securing  the  peace  of  the  Highlands,  in 
Scotland,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  the  want  of 
schools  in  proper  places  for  the  education  of  youth,  was  a 
great  cause  of  the  ignorance  and  rudeness  of  the  meaner 
sort  of  peoixle;  and  such  persons  as  his  Majesty  should 
appoint,  were  empowered  to  lay  before  him  an  account  of 
the  proper  places  for  establishing  schools,  and  of  the 
salary  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  in  order  that  all 
needful  provision  should  be  made  for  that  end.  The 
Commissioners  appointed  under  that  Act  made  a  report 
to  the  Crown,  dated  the  2nd  Nov.  1734,  wherein  they 
stated,  that  there  were  whole  counties  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  where  the  Reformation  had  never  obtained 
any  footing,  but  the  inhabitants  continued  entirely  popish ; 
yea,  in  some  places  the  very  superstitions  of  heathenism 
did  yet  remain  among  the  people;  and  from  those  places 
chiefly  were  brought  the  most  active  tools  in  the  late 
wicked  Rebellion, — the  people,  by  reason  of  their  rude¬ 
ness  and  ignorance,  being  slavishly  subject  to  the  will 
and  commands  of  their  popish  and  disaffected  chieftains 
and  landlords.  In  order  to  reduce  the  country  to  peace 
and  quietness,  to  bring  the  inhabitants  to  a  hearty  and 
willing  subjection  to  the  government,  and  to  afford  them 
sound  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  the  Commissioners  recommended  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  schools  should  be  established,  and  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  their  maintenance,  at  the  rate  of  20/. 
each  a  year ;  and  that  the  schoolmasters,  to  be  settled  by 
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law,  should  be  enjoined  to  act  by  the  same  rules,  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  and  government,  as  are 
expressed  in  the  charter  of  incorporation  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Although  a  sum  of 
20,000/.  was  appropriated  by  Parliament  in  1717,  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  forfeited  estates  in  Great  Britain,  as  a 
capital  stock,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  applied 
in  erecting  and  maintaining  schools  in  the  Highlands, — it 
does  not  appear  that  this  sum  was  ever  employed  for  that 
purpose,  or  that  any  steps  were  taken  by  the  government 
to  establish  any  of  the  schools  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ;  and  education  in  the  Highlands  was  again 
left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  spontaneous  zeal  and  bene¬ 
volence  of  individuals  and  societies.  In  1733,  another 
charter  was  given  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  in  Scotland,  empowering  that  body  to  breed 
up  young  people  to  handy-labour,  trades,  husbandry,  and 
housewifery,  as  well  as  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write. 
In  a  Report  of  the  state  of  the  Society,  published  in  1741, 
it  appears  that  130  schools,  containing  4391  scholars,  had 
been  established  by  them,  in  the  whole  of  which  girls  as 
well  as  boys  were  instructed ;  that  those  schools  were  fre¬ 
quently  visited  by  the  parochial  ministers  and  elders,  as 
well  as  by  committees  of  the  Presbytery ;  and  that  the 
great  aim  of  the  Society  was  to  have  all  their  children 
taught  to  read  English,  and  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
religion,  whilst  some  were  taught  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
Church  psalmody.  The  Society  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  efficiency  of  their  schools  by  provisions  of  a  systematic 
character;  and  their  plans  comprised,  1st,  elementary 
schools,  conducted  by  masters  supported  in  the  whole,  or 
in  part,  by  the  Society,  and  appointed  to  their  office  after 
a  trial  and  examination  of  their  competency  by  Church 
authorities ;  2ndly,  instruction  for  pupil  teachers  or 
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bursars,  selected  from  the  poor  scholars  on  account  of 
their  capacity  and  qualifications,  and  supported,  first,  in 
the  elementary  school,  and  afterwards  in  a  training  school, 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Society;  and,  3rdly,  yearly  inspec¬ 
tion,  conducted  by  visitors  nominated  by  the  Society,  and 
including  amongst  their  number  the  Moderator  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish.  The  contributions 
to  the  Society  were  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  accumulate 
a  surplus  fund,  which  was,  from  time  to  time,  invested  ; 
and  from  its  capital  alone  the  Society  now  derives  an 
annual  income  of  5000/.,  whereby  it  supports,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  nearly  three  hundred  schools.  In  1824, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  undertook 
to  collect  funds,  in  order  to  provide  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  for  those  children  who  were  left  destitute  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  existing  agencies;  to  supply  training  for  teachers; 
and  to  introduce  such  improvements  as  might  be  found 
practicable  in  the  methods  of  instruction  :  and  by  the  funds 
thus  collected,  as  well  as  by  the  contributions  of  Kirk 
Sessions,  many  teachers  are  now  supported.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  several  presbyteries  of  the  Church  to  report  to 
the  General  Assembly,  a  list  of  all  the  schools  within  their 
bounds,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance ;  and 
the  returns  thus  received  are  published  by  the  General 
Assembly’s  committee  for  education  ;  and,  on  a  reference 
to  the  tables  contained  in  the  Report  for  1841,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  will  be  found  : — 


Parochial  schools  examined 

868 

with 

Scholars. 

49,971 

Ron-parochial . 

2156 

— 

131,101 

Schools  not  examined  .  .  . 

189 

say 

10,000 

=  1  scholar  for  14  people. 

3213 

191,072 

The  tables  contained  in  the  Reports  of  the  General 
Assembly  usually  comprise  such  schools  only  as  have 
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been  examined  by  the  Presbyteries,  from  whose  returns 
to  the  Assembly  those  tables  are  framed.  In  the  educa¬ 
tion  returns  for  Scotland,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  be  printed  on  the  22nd  February,  1841,  the  total 
number  of  schools  in  that  country  is  thus  given: — 

Parochial . 1053 

Non-paroehial .  3354 


4407 


The  following  estimate  of  the  existing  provision  for 
education  in  Scotland  has  been  furnished  by  a  gentleman 
who  possesses  official  means  of  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  near  approximation  to  the 
actual  school  provision  in  that  country. 

1st.  Established  church  schools: — 


Parish  schools,  about  . 1100 

Schools  of  the  General  Assembly,  supported  by") 

voluntary  contributions . / 

Schools  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  1 

Knowledge . J 

Other  schools  connected  with  the  Church  by  their] 
constitution,  including  Sessional  schools  .  J 


200 

250 

400 


1950 


2nd.  Free  church  schools:— 

The  schools  maintained  by  the  Pree  Church  is 

stated  in  their  Report,  published  in  May,]  565 
1848,  to  be . .  .  .  .  j 

3rd.  Other  dissenting  or  seceding  schools.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  these  is  very  inconsiderable;  for  though  education 
is  as  much  valued  amongst  the  dissenting  and  seceding 
popidation  as  by  other  people  of  the  same  rank  and  con¬ 
dition,  yet  they  have  not  hitherto  thought  it  necessaiy  to 
establish  schools  of  their  own,  but  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  those  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  or  of 
those  which  are  unconnected  with  particular  religious 
denominations,  never  having  found  anything  taught,  said, 
or  done  in  those  schools  to  which  they  could  object. 
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4th.  Episcopalian  schools — Roman  Catholic  schools. 
There  are  more  schools  belonging  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
than  to  the  congregations  included  in  the  third  division, 
but  their  number  also  is  inconsiderable. 

5th.  This  division  comprises  adventure  schools,  as  well 
as  schools  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  private  endow¬ 
ment  or  subscription,  or  both,  and  not  connected  with  the 
Established  Church,  or  any  other  particular  religious 
denomination,  and  those  may  be  estimated  at  2000  in 
number.  Adventure  schools  are  more  numerous,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  originated  earlier  than  any  other  class, 
and  their  continuance  and  increase  indicate  the  in¬ 
adequacy,  not  only  of  the  parochial  schools,  but  also  of 
the  schools  provided  in  aid  of  those  institutions  by 
various  religious  bodies.  The  teachers,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  included  in  this  division,  have  under¬ 
gone  no  trial  or  examination,  but  the  schools  are  occa¬ 
sionally  visited  by  the  parochial  minister,  and  annually 
by  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds  in  whose  returns  to  the 
General  Assembly  they  should  be  included.  The  right 
of  the  Presbytery  to  visit  schools  of  that  description 
having  been  recently  questioned,  it  was  decided  by  the 
court  of  session  that  such  right  had  been  conferred  by 
acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  of  the  parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made,  and  might  be  lawfully  exercised. 

It  may  be  estimated,  writh  some  certainty,  that  school 
provision  now  exists  in  Scotland  for  more  than  250,000 
children,  or  1  in  10  of  the  existing  population  of  that 
country,  How  extensively  the  Scotch  people,  especially 
in  the  lowlands,  avail  themselves  of  the  very  complete 
school  provision  there  made,  is  shown  by  the  report  of 
Mr.  Gordon,  (one  of  her  Majesty’s  inspectors  o  fschools,) 
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made  in  January,  1848,  on  the  presbyteries  of  Hamilton, 
Meigle,  Langholm,  and  Kin  tyre,  containing  a  population 
exceeding  145,000  persons,  employed  mainly  in  mines, 
agriculture,  or  fisheries,  of  whom  he  says — 

There  is,  it  may  be  presumed,  no  inconsiderable  difference  in  their 
social  and  moral  condition,  consequent  on  variety  of  occupation ;  but, 
in  one  respect,  little  or  no  difference  amongst  them ;  all  are  within 
reach  of  some  provision  for  the  education  of  their  children.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that,  within  the  bounds  of  these  presbyteries,  schools  are 
wanting  for  no  part  of  the  population  choosing  to  take  the  benefit  of 
them  ;  and  that,  before  arriving  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  all  the 
young  have  been  taught  to  read,  and  nearly  all  to  write.  A  district 
such  as  one  of  these  presbyteries  comprises,  is  supposed  to  require 
for  the  complement  of  its  means  of  education — 

1st,  What  is  commonly  understood  by  an  elementary  school  for 
children  of  both  sexes. 

2ndly,  A  school  of  industry  for  female  children. 

3rdly,  A  Sabbath-school. 

4thly,  A  grammar-school  or  academy. 

In  nothing  less  than  a  provision  of  this  fourfold  description  is 
there  any  very  general  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  Scotland.  All  of 
these  schools,  except  only  the  last  named,  are  supposed  to  be 
required  for  each  parish.  Infant  schools  and  industrial  schools 
for  male  children  are  not  included  in  this  requirement,  because  the 
objects  of  both  are  in  part  attained  at  the  common  elementary  schools, 
and  because  the  kinds  of  industry  followed  in  a  parish  are  often 
either  so  simple,  as  to  call  for  no  preparatory  lessons  at  a  school — or 
else  so  various,  that  to  furnish  the  corresponding  variety  of  appro¬ 
priate  instruction  would  be  impracticable.  Infant  schools  are  never 
found  to  subsist  without  a  more  liberal  patronage  than  is  usual ;  and 
so  little  in  demand  is  instruction  of  the  industrial  kind,  for  male 
children,  in  the  principles  of  agriculture,  that  to  procure  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  branch  at  all,  it  has  generally  been  found  necessary  to 
offer  it  without  addition  to  the  school  charges. 

LANGUAGE. 

In  1803,  the  secretary  to  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  in  Scotland  directed  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  population  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
which  was  then  estimated  to  amount  to  400,000  persons, 
and  was  ascertained,  by  the  census  of  1831,  to  exceed 
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500,000 — of  which  population  it  was  computed,  in  1811, 
that  more  than  300,000  understood  no  other  language 
than  Gaelic — or,  at  least,  neither  comprehended  a  book 
written,  nor  a  continued  discourse  spoken,  in  another  lan¬ 
guage — and  were  distributed  over  162  parishes,  of  which 
the  Islands  contained  thirty-one,  and  131  were  on  the 
mainland.  From  a  report  made  to  that  meeting  by  a 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  it  appeared 
that  no  Gaelic  spelling-book  was  then  in  existence  ;  that 
no  schools  had  been  established  for  teaching  Gaelic  ;  that 
those  who  could  read  in  that  tongue  had  been  taught 
orally  ;  that,  in  some  districts,  not  one  in  sixty — and,  in 
others,  not  one  in  a  hundred,  could  read  ;  that,  in  a  tract 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  well  peopled,  not  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  was  to  be  found  capable  of  reading  either  English 
or  Gaelic ;  that  many  persons  were  distant  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  parish  church ;  and  that  schools  might 
be  established  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  miles 
from  any  species  of  school  instruction  then  in  existence. 
On  the  16th  January,  1 81 1,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in 
Edinburgh,  it  was  declared  that  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  continued  in  a  state  of  great  igno¬ 
rance,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  could 
read  in  any  language  ;  and  that  the  most  expeditious, 
cheapest,  and  most  effectual  method  of  promoting  their 
instruction  would  be  the  erection  of  circulating  schools, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the  Gaelic 
language.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  Society  for  the 
Support  of  Gaelic  Schools  was  established,  for  the  sole 
object  of  teaching  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  Gaelic  Society  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  circulating  schools,  such  as  Griffith  Jones  had 
established  in  Wales  nearly  a  century  before,  and  of  which 
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the  following  opinion  is  pronounced  by  the  committee  in 
their  report : — 

It  now  remains  for  this  Committee  to  lay  before  the  meeting  a 
plan,  which  they  consider  as  admirably  adapted  to  this  country,  both 
in  a  physical  and  moral  point  of  view.  Were  the  plan  itself  the¬ 
oretical,  they  could  not  have  ventured  to  speak  with  confidence 
respecting  it,  but  as  it  has  been  acted  upon  from  1730  up  to  the 
present  day,  in  another  quarter  of  the  United  Kingdom,  very  simi¬ 
lar  in  many  respects  to  our  Highlands,  your  committee  will  not  be 
considered  precipitate  in  expecting  the  most  beneficial  effects  to  re¬ 
sult  from  its  adoption.  We  at  present  allude  to  the  Principality 
of  Wales.  To  suit  the  nature  of  that  mountainous  country,  it  was 
found  expedient  and  necessary  to  adopt  schools  of  an  ambulatory 
kind,  by  which  an  ability  to  read  has  been  widely  diffused,  and  the 
first  elements  of  instruction  have  been  conveyed  with  much  celerity 
from  one  valley  to  another.  As,  however,  a  most  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  commencement,  the  progress  and  present  state  of  those 
measures,  which  have  been  found  so  successful  in  teaching  the 
Welsh  their  native  language,  will  be  read  to  this  meeting,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  now  proceed  to  mention  a  few  particular  regulations,  by 
which  they  hope  that,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  similar  effects 
may  be  produced  in  our  own  country.  As  the  books  to  be  used  in 
these  schools  consist  simply  of  a  Gaelic  spelling  book,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  that  language,  without  note  or  comment,  the  public 
will  observe  that  the  design  is  such  as  every  Christian,  and  every 
well-wisher  to  his  country,  can  approve  and  support.  In  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  intersected  by  rapid  rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea, 
where  children  can  be  collected  (especially  in  winter)  only  in  small 
groups,  these  circulating  schools  seem  the  best,  if  not  the  only  ex¬ 
pedient.  The  inhabitants  of  every  Island,  and  of  every  Highland 
glen  or  district,  may  in  this  manner  be  visited,  and  favoured  with 
the  means  of  education,  while  at  the  same  time,  though  they  enjoy 
this  invaluable  privilege  gratis,  an  abuse  of  it  will  be  prevented  by 
the  recollection,  that  your  teacher  is  only  a  temporary  resident. 
From  the  nature  of  this  plan  you  are,  indeed,  confined  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Gaelic ;  but  when  the  urgency  of  the  present  case,  and  the 
immense  multitude  of  those  who  should  receive  instruction,  is  duly 
considered,  it  will  be  evident  that  no  extensive  benefit  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  were  you  to  extend  your  views  or  grasp  at  more.  Besides, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  reading  of  the  Gaelic  will  implant  the  de¬ 
sire  of  knowledge  as  well  as  improve  the  understanding,  and  thus 
insure  both  the  extension  and  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

Whilst  from  Bangor  to  Brecon  everything  in  Wales  is 
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barren  in  the  eyes  of  Education  Commissioners,  intelli¬ 
gent  Scotchmen,  possessing  a  justly-vaunted  system  of 
national  education  of  their  own,  discerned,  in  the  efforts 
of  Welshmen,  not  only  something  to  approve,  but  to 
imitate,  and  transplant  to  their  own  mountain  land ;  and, 
after  an  experience  of  twenty-four  j^ears,  the  committee 
of  the  Gaelic  Society  were  enabled  to  declare  in  their 
Report,  presented  in  1835 — 

That  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  years  their  teachers  had  visited 
not  less  than  540  districts,  and,  at  a  moderate  computation,  had 
taught  nearly  70,000  persons  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  verna¬ 
cular  tongue,  which,  on  any  other  system  than  that  of  circulating 
schools,  would  have  been  impossible,  inasmuch  as  no  other  method 
presents  itself  of  dealing  with  a  scattered  population,  than  to  iti¬ 
nerate  from  station  to  station,  abiding  a  limited  period  at  each. 

In  the  same  Report  attention  is  directed  to  an  interest¬ 
ing  result,  attained  by  means  of  Gaelic  schools,  namely — 

A  more  extended  diffusion  of  the  English  language — greater  pro¬ 
gress  having  been  made  in  English  reading  and  speaking,  through¬ 
out  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  since  the  introduction  of 
Gaelic  schools,  than  for  centuries  before  ;  so  that,  if  no  higher  ob¬ 
ject  was  in  contemplation  than  the  introduction  of  the  English 
language,  the  most  effectual  mode  of  doing  so  would  be  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  tongue.  Before  they  were  enabled  to  read  in 
their  own  tongue  they  could  read  a  little  English,  without  under¬ 
standing  the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  and  could  repeat  the 
shorter  catechism,  without  acquiring  thereby  one  scriptural  truth. 
And  the  little  time  devoted  to  education  was  lost,  and  they  went 
forth  to  the  duties  of  life  unprovided  with  the  means  of  attaining 
knowledge,  or  of  informing  their  minds  through  the  medium  of 
written  language. 

The  Neiv  Testament  was  first  printed  in  Gaelic  in  1765, 
and  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  at  intervals  between 
1783  and  1801  ;  and  in  1820  a  Gaelic  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
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TTEFCRE  the  Reformation  had  made  much  progress  in 
Ireland,  means  were  taken  to  introduce  education 
into  that  country  ;  and  An  Act  for  the  English  Order , 
Habite,  and  Language ,  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament 
in  the  twenty-eighth  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  contains 
the  following  preamble  : — 

The  King’s  Majesty,  our  most  gracious  and  most  redoubted 
sovereign  lord,  prepending  and  waying  by  his  great  wisdom,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  experience,  how  much  the  induction  of  rude  and  ignorant 
people  to  the  knowledge  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  good  and 
virtuous  obedience  which,  by  His  most  holy  precepts  and  com¬ 
mandments,  they  owe  to  their  princes  and  superiors,  depends  upon 
good  instruction  in  His  most  blessed  laws,  with  a  conformity, 
concordance,  and  familiarity  in  language,  tongue,  manners,  order 
and  apparel,  with  those  that  be  civil  people  and  do  profess  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  Christ’s  religion,  and  civil  and  politic  orders,  laws,  and 
directions  as  his  Grace’s  subjects  of  this  part  of  his  land  of  Ireland 
that  is  called  the  English  pale  doth :  therefore  it  is  provided  that 
every  priest,  deacon,  or  sub-deacon  shall,  on  receiving  orders,  take 
an  oath  to  endeavour  to  learn  the  English  tongue  and  language,  and 
use  English  order  and  fashions,  if  he  may  by  possibility  attain  the 
same  in  such  place  where  his  cure  or  dwelling  shall  be,  and  shall 
move,  endoctrine,  and  teach  all  others  to  perform  the  same ;  that 
every  person  admitted  to  a  benefice  shall  take  an  oath  to  learn  and 
teach  the  English  tongue  to  all  under  his  rule  or  governance,  and 
bid  the  beads  in  the  English  tongue,  and  preach  the  word  of  God 
in  English,  if  he  can  preach,  and  use  and  exercise  the  English  habit, 
and  provoke  as  many  as  he  may  to  the  same.  And  to  keep  within 
his  parish  or  benefice  a  school  to  teach  English,  if  any  children  of  his 
parish  come  to  him  to  learn  the  same,  taking  for  the  keeping  of  the 
same  school  such  convenient  stipend  as  in  the  said  land  was  accus- 
tomably  used  to  be  taken. 
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It  is  said  that  no  immediate  effects  resulted  from  that  sta¬ 
tute,  and  that  the  Irish  language,  habit,  and  order,  not  only 
continued  without  the  English  pale,  but  that  its  encroach¬ 
ments  within  that  pale  could  with  difficulty  be  restrained. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  an  Act 
was  passed  for  the  erection  of  free  schools,  to  be  built 
at  the  charge  of  the  county,  in  every  shire  town,  to 
be  conducted  by  an  Englishman,  or  of  the  English  birth, 
of  the  realm  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  preamble  of  that  statute 
presents  the  following  picture  of  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  drawn,  not  in  London,  but  in  Dublin : — 

Forasmuch  as  the  greatest  number  of  the  people  of  this  your 
Majesty’s  realm  hath  of  long  time  lived  in  rude  and  barbarous 
states,  not  understanding  that  Almighty  God  hath,  by  His  divine 
laws,  forbidden  the  manifold  and  heinous  offences  which  they  spare 
not  daily  and  hourly  to  commit  and  perpetrate,  nor  that  He  hath, 
by  his  Holy  Scriptures,  commanded  a  due  and  humble  obedience 
from  the  people  to  their  princes  and  rulers,  whose  ignorance  in  these 
so  high  points,  touching  their  damnation,  proceedeth  only  of  lack  of 
good  bringing  up  of  the  youth  of  this  realm,  either  in  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  where,  through  good  discipline,  they  may  be  taught 
to  avoid  those  loathsome  and  horrible  errors. 

The  lack  of  schools  no  longer  exists — and  yet  the  mani¬ 
fold  and  heinous  offences,  the  want  of  due  obedience  to 
rulers,  and  grievous  errors,  still  prevail.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  King  William,  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
to  restrain  foreign  education,  it  was  provided  that  the 
statutes  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth  should  be 
strictly  put  in  execution,  to  the  intent  that  no  pretence 
may  be  used  that  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  in  the  realm  to  instruct  and  inform  the  youth 
thereof  in  the  English  language  and  other  literature. 
Further  provisions  were  made  by  statute  for  teaching  the 
English  tongue,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  in¬ 
fluential ;  and,  in  1733,  a  charter  was  granted,  incorporat¬ 
ing  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  the  officers  of  state,  and 
other  persons  of  rank  and  influence,  into  a  society, — 
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For  establishing  schools  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  Popish 
and  other  poor  natives  of  the  country  the  English  tongue,  and  to 
teach  them  to  read  especially  the  Scriptures,  and  other  good  and 
pious  books ;  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  religion  established  in  that  Kingdom,  and  to  teach  them  to 
write,  and  to  instruct  them  in  arithmetic  and  such  other  parts  of 
learning  as  to  the  Society  shall  seem  meet.,  and  to  bring  them  up  in 
virtue  and  industry,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  hus¬ 
bandry  and  housewifery,  or  in  trades  or  manufactures,  or  in  such 
like  manual  occupations. 

In  the  petition  to  King  George  the  Second  upon  which 
the  charter  was  granted,  and  which  petition  was  signed 
by  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  thirty  other  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  by  very  many  persons  of 
distinction  amongst  the  laity,  it  is  represented — 

That  the  Popish  natives  appear  to  have  little  sense  of  religion  but 
what  they  take  implicitly  from  their  clergy,  whereby  they  are  not  only 
kept  in  gross  ignorance,  but  in  great  disaffection  to  his  Majesty  and 
his  Government,  scarcely  any  of  them  having  appeared  willing  to 
abjure  the  Pretender  to  his  Majesty’s  throne.  That  amongst  the 
ways  to  convert  and  civilize  these  deluded  people,  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  have  always  been  thought  to  be,  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
English  Protestant  schools  should  be  erected,  wherein  the  children 
of  the  Irish  natives  should  be  instructed  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  religion.  The  petition  then 
states,  that  the  parish  ministers  had  generally  endeavoured,  and 
often  with  some  expense  to  themselves,  to  provide  masters  for  such 
schools  as  the  law  required  them  to  do,  but  that  the  richer  Papists 
refused  to  send  their  children  to  such  schools,  and  the  poorer  were 
unable  to  pay  the  accustomed  salary  as  the  law  directed ;  and  it 
being  stated,  that  such  schoolmasters  had  seldom  been  able  to  sub¬ 
sist,  and  sufficient  masters  were  discouraged  from  undertaking  such 
employment,  the  petitioners  conceived  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  residence  of  Protestant  clergy  upon  their  benefices  would 
ever  be  a  sufficient  remedy  for  this  growing  evil,  if  some  effectual 
encouragement  were  not  given  to  such  English  Protestant  schools. 

The  plan  of  the  Society  was,  to  separate  the  Popish 
children  from  their  parents  at  an  early  age,  and  in  some 
instances  to  remove  them  to  a  distance  from  their  families, 
with  the  view  to  convert  them  from  Popery  to  Protestant¬ 
ism.  It  is  stated,  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
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Irish  Education  Inquiry ,  made  in  1825,  that  the  Incorpo¬ 
rated  Society  had  then  thirty-four  schools,  containing 
1159  hoys  and  984  girls,  who  were  taught  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  arithmetic,  and  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  Commissioners  reported  unfa¬ 
vourably  of  the  Society,  and  considered  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  established  to  be  objectionable,  its  constitu¬ 
tion  and  management  defective,  and  that  no  hope  of  any 
permanent  improvement  in  its  schools  could  reasonably 
be  entertained. 

In  1792,  three  members  of  the  Established  Church 
originated  a  Society  for  discountenancing  vice,  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  the  objects  of  the  founders  were  described  in 
the  following  resolution  : — 

That  the  rapid  progress  which  infidelity  and  immorality  are 
making  throughout  the  Kingdom  calls  loudly  on  every  individual, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity,  who  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  or  the  honour  of  God,  to  exert  all  his  powers  to  stem 
the  baneful  torrent.  But  as  many  may  be  disheartened  by  consider¬ 
ing  the  impotence  of  separate  attempts  to  discountenance  vice,  and 
to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  piety,  it  appears  to  us  advisable 
to  associate  for  that  laudable  purpose. 

In  1800,  an  Act  was  passed  for  incorporating  the  So¬ 
ciety,  which  has  employed  its  funds  in  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  religious  books,  in  promoting  catechetical 
instruction,  and  in  affording  assistance  to  schools  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  clergy,  under  the  Acts  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Elizabeth,  such  assistance  being  limited  to  two  objects 
—namely,  providing  school  buildings,  and  affording  ade¬ 
quate  salaries  to  teachers.  The  conditions  of  all  grants 
made  by  the  Society  were,  that  the  minister  of  the  parish 
should  alone  appoint  and  remove  the  schoolmaster,  who 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Established  Church;  and  who 
should  teach  and  instruct  all  such  children  as  should  be 
named  by  the  minister  in  reading  and  writing  English,  and 
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in  arithmetic;  should  instruct  in  the  Church  catechism  such 
children  as  were  members  of  the  Church,  and  use  no 
other  catechism  in  the  school ;  and  should  cause  the 
Scriptures  to  be  read  by  all  the  children  who  had  attained 
suitable  proficiency.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  it  is  stated  that, 
in  1825,  there  were  249  schools  then  connected  with  the 
Association,  in  which  the  children  in  daily  attendance 
amounted  to  15,922,  of  whom  9578  were  Protestants,  and 
6344  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  that  the  schools  were  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  very  orderly  and  highly  respectable  description. 
The  effective  superintendence  of  these  schools  rested 
chiefly  with  the  parochial  clergyman,  by  whom  half-yearly 
returns  of  the  state  of  the  school  were  made  to  the  Society. 
As  early  as  1807,  the  Society  established  a  training  school, 
at  which  they  undertook  the  board  and  education  of  school¬ 
masters  and  parish  clerks  ;  and  religious  instruction,  com¬ 
municated  catechetically,  formed  a  prominent  object  of  the 
Society,  and  appears  to  have  been  generally  promoted  and 
extended  by  their  agency.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  in  1825,  it  is  stated — 

The  parochial  schools,  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  being  provided 
by  the  clergy  under  the  Acts  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  William  the 
Third,  have  not  so  separate  a  character  as  to  enable  us  to  give  an 
account  of  them  as  a  distinct  class.  In  the  several  benefices  in  Ire¬ 
land,  which  amount  to  1242,  there  are  782  schools,  to  which  the  re¬ 
spective  clergymen  annually  contribute  pecuniary  aid.  There  are 
many  benefices  in  which  no  such  school  is  provided  as  the  Acts 
above  mentioned  have  directed.  Eor  the  most  part,  however,  the 
respective  clergymen  take  care  that  a  school  shall  be  kept.  Oi  these, 
not  less  than  250  are  in  connexion  with  the  Association  for  dis¬ 
countenancing  Vice. 

The  Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland  was  founded,  in 
1809,  to  promote  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people, 
by  the  general  establishment  of  Sunday-schools ;  and  the 
method  pursued  by  the  Society  to  secure  that  object  is 
thus  described  by  them — 
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The  principles  on  which  this  Society  has  been  instituted  are,  that 
it  shall  promote  the  establishment  and  facilitate  the  conducting  of 
Sunday-schools  in  Ireland,  by  disseminating  the  most  approved 
plans  for  the  management  of  such  schools,  by  supplying  them  with 
spelling-books,  and  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  extracts 
therefrom,  without  note  or  comment,  (the  only  books  which  the 
Society  disseminates  amongst  the  scholars,)  either  gratuitously,  or 
at  reduced  prices ;  and  that  it  shall  not  assume  to  itself  any  control 
over  the  internal  regulations  of  the  schools  in  connexion  with  it,  nor 
use  any  other  interference  in  their  concerns  than  that  of  kind  ad¬ 
monition  and  advice.  The  Society  offers  its  aid,  without  exception, 
to  every  school  which  meets  upon  Sunday,  as  the  nature  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  they  give  insures  its  application  to  the  purpose  of  reli¬ 
gious  instruction.  Heading  is  necessarily  taught  to  such  persons  as 
come  altogether  uninstructed. 

In  1824,  the  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Society 
amounted  to  1640,  containing  157,184  scholars,  and  12,578 
unpaid  teachers ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the 
Protestant  character  of  the  schools,  that,  whilst  the 
scholars  in  Munster  were  only  5663,  the  teachers  in  Ulster 
amounted  to  9471,  and  the  scholars  to  125,272.  The 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  report  of  the 
Sunday-schools  in  the  following  terms: — 

Of  the  general  good  effects  produced  by  this  class  of  schools,  and 
their  influence  in  promoting  the  moral  culture  of  the  people,  we  have 
received  very  strong  proofs  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
attended  to  their  operation.  It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  these  schools,  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  their  beneficial  tendency.  The  influence  on  moral  character, 
which  has  already  been  produced  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  where 
institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  formed,  is  attested  by  undoubted 
authority.  A  marked  improvement  in  principle  and  conduct,  an 
increased  respect  to  moral  obligation,  a  more  general  observance  of 
relative  duties,  and  a  greater  deference  to  the  laws,  are  invariably 
represented  as  among  the  fruits  of  the  education  there  received ; 
and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
struments  for  raising  the  character  and  advancing  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people.  Among  the  benefits  which  result  generally  from 
the  exertions  of  the  Sunday  School  Society,  we  think  it  important 
to  notice  those  which  are  produced  by  the  increased  intercourse  and 
the  more  near  approach  which  these  institutions  are  the  means  of 
producing  between  the  different  classes  of  the  people.  A  mutual 
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attachment  and  interest  is  created  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil, 
which  is  productive  of  benefit  while  the  course  of  instruction  con¬ 
tinues,  and  is  not  likely  to  terminate  with  the  occasion  which  gives 
rise  to  it.  It  affords  a  new  and  powerful  incitement  for  good  con¬ 
duct,  the  effects  of  which  are  not  confined  to  the  scholar,  and  which, 
by  tending  to  remove  prejudice  and  to  conciliate  regard,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  productive  of  improvement  in  the  general  state  of  society. 

In  1806,  the  London  Hibernian  Society  was  founded, 
to  diffuse  religious  knowledge  in  Ireland,  which  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  effect —  # 

By  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel ;  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  religious  tracts ;  by  the  formation  and  support  of 
schools,  and  by  every  other  lawful  and  prudent  measure  calculated 
to  promote  pure  religion,  morality,  and  loyalty. 

Of  the  objects  of  this  Society,  one  was  peculiar  to  it  at 
the  time  of  its  establishment  —  namely,  instruction  in 
reading  the  Irish  language,  to  secure  which  the  following 
regulation  was  framed: — - 

The  art  of  reading  Irish  in  the  Boman  and  Celtic  characters  is  to 
be  taught  to  all  pupils  who  desire  it,  and  all  masters,  in  districts 
where  the  Irish  is  the  common  language  of  the  adult  population, 
are  required  to  form  an  Irish  class  ;  and  for  the  extra  attention  and 
trouble  attending  the  instruction  of  Irish  classes,  an  additional  allow¬ 
ance  is  granted  the  teacher. 

The  Baptist  Society  was  established  in  1814,  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  Gospel  in  Ireland,  by  means  of  itinerant 
preachers  and  schools ;  and  in  1816  they  resolved  to 
encourage  the  increase  of  native  Irish  schools,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  should  alone  be  taught. 

In  1819  the  Irish  Society  was  established,  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  education  of  the  native  Irish  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  language,  the  declared  object  of  the 
Society  being,  to  promote  scriptural  education  in  Ireland 
by  means  of  schools,  in  which  instruction  in  reading  the 
Irish  tongue  should  be  afforded  to  such  natives  as  were 
either  altogether  unacquainted  with,  or  had  so  imperfect 
a  knowledge  of,  the  English  language,  as  to  render  the 
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attempt  to  educate  them  by  means  of  that  language  very 
difficult,  if  not  unavailing.  The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 
in  1825,  reported  in  the  following  terms  on  the  plan  and 
labours  of  the  Irish  Society:  — 

The  plan  of  the  Irish  Society  was  adopted,  from  their  view  of  the 
inefficacy  of  the  measures  which  had  been  pursued  for  educating 
that  part  of  the  people  through  the  direct  medium  of  English 
schools.  The  Act  of  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15,  was  passed  for  the  de¬ 
clared  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Irish  language  by  a  scheme 
of  pure  English  instruction;  nearly  three  centuries  have,  however, 
elapsed  without  producing  that  effect.  Eor  removing  the  obstacles, 
and  substituting  something  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  this  portion 
of  the  people,  the  expedient,  which  had  been  partially  attempted  in 
Ireland  at  different  periods,  and  which  is  recommended  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  other  countries,  particularly  Wales  and  the  Highland  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Scotland,  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  members  of  the  Irish 
Society — namely,  to  afford  and  encourage  that  species  of  education 
which  the  people  are,  in  the  first  instance,  best  prepared  to  receive. 
It  forms  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  Society  to  preserve  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  Irish  tongue;  it  is  used  simply  as  a  medium;  and  the 
apprehension  that  such  use  of  it  will  retard  the  acquisition  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  is  conceived  by  the  promoters  of  the  plan  to  rest  on  a  mistake, 
and  to  be  contradicted  by  experience.  According  to  the  evidence 
which  has  been  furnished  to  us,  the  establishment  of  Irish  schools 
has  been  the  means  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  English  in  the 
districts  where  they  are  situated,  a  result  which  corresponds  to  the 
effect  of  similar  schools  in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

In  the  year  J  8 1 1,  a  Society  was  formed  for  promoting 
the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  to  which  parlia¬ 
mentary  grants  were  made  in  and  after  1814,  and  which 
became  known  as  the  Kildare  Street  Society.  When  that 
Society  was  founded,  there  appear  to  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  4600  schools  in  Ireland,  which  provided  instruction 
for  200,000  children.  That  Society  promoted  the  esta¬ 
blishment  and  assisted  in  the  support  of  schools,  in 
which  the  appointment  of  teachers  and  the  admission  of 
scholars  were  uninfluenced  by  religious  distinctions,  and 
m  which  the  Bible  or  Testament,  without  note  or  com¬ 
ment,  was  read  by  all  the  scholars  who  had  attained  a 
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suitable  proficiency  in  reading,  but  from  which  catechisms 
and  books  of  religious  controversy  were  excluded.  In 
the  first  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education 
Inquiry,  it  is  said  that  1490  schools,  containing  100,000 
scholars,  were  united  to  the  Society  in  1825;  and  that  in 
the  course  of  the  several  tours  of  inspection  made  by  the 
Commissioners,  they  had  been  in  many  of  the  Society’s 
schools,  and  found  them,  generally  speaking,  convenient, 
cleanly,  and  in  good  order,  and  the  instruction  given 
extremely  efficient.  In  twelve  years  the  Society  had 
trained  840  masters,  for  each  of  whom  seven  or  eight 
weeks’  instruction  had  been  generally  found  sufficient; 
and  in  seven  years,  ending  5th  January,  1825,  they  had 
circulated  nearly  a  million  volumes  of  a  miscellaneous 
character;  had  supplied,  either  gratuitously  or  at  low 
pi’ices,  school  books  and  apparatus  on  a  liberal  scale ; 
had  given  considerable  sums  in  gratuities  to  deserving- 
teachers,  and  provided  a  systematic  inspection  of  schools 
by  means  of  gentlemen  of  education,  both  members  of 
the  Established  Church  and  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society,  the  following  opinion  was 
given  by  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
1825:— 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears  to  us,  that  while  the  Society  have 
succeeded  beyond  their  own  most  sanguine  expectations  in  some  of 
their  objects,  they  have  failed  in  others.  They  have  certainly  failed 
in  producing  universal  satisfaction :  and  it  is  observable,  that  while, 
in  matters  which  they  consider  of  lesser  importance— for  instance, 
the  issue  of  books,  the  arrangement  of  the  model  school,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  masters  and  mistresses,  their  system  of  rewards,  and  their 
directing  the  public  mind  so  powerfully  to  education — they  have  con¬ 
ferred  the  most  extensive  and  undoubted  benefits  on  Ireland,  the 
three  points  which  they  distinguish  from  all  others  as  being  funda¬ 
mental  and  indispensable,  are  those  in  which  their  failure,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  cannot  be  denied.  The  compliance  with  these  three 
fundamental  rules,  we  are  convinced,  is  in  many  cases  merely 
nominal :  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  is  frequently  a  matter  of  form  ; 
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catechisms  are  taught  as  freely  in  many  of  their  schools  as  in  any 
others,  merely  by  the  fiction  of  treating  the  appointed  times  as  not 
being  school  hours ;  and  the  selection  of  masters  and  mistresses, 
though  nominally  uninfluenced  by  religious  considerations,  is  truly 
and  practically  confined  to  Roman  Catholics,  when  the  patrons  are 
the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy — and  to  Protestants,  when  the  schools 
are  in  connexion  with  the  Association  for  discountenancing  Vice,  or 
the  patrons  are  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  the  objection  which  may  with  the  greatest  propriety  be 
urged  against  the  Society,  is  the  very  opposite  to  that  which,  during 
their  course,  they  seem  most  to  have  apprehended :  they  feared  that 
they  shoidd  be  considered  as  going  too  far  upon  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  in  our  opinion,  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  While  they 
have  abstained,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  from  giving  particular  in¬ 
struction  in  religion,  they  have  rested  upon  a  compromise,  the  terms 
of  which  they  have  never  been  able  perfectly  to  realize,  and  which, 
even  if  realized,  no  person  is  of  opinion  would  have  been  completely 
satisfactory.  His  grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  says,  “  The 
system  just  described  is  one  I  have  never  been  able  to  approve  of, 
standing  by  itself ;  if  connected  with  another,  it  may  be  made  to  be 
usefully  instrumental.  A  child  may,  by  reading  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Scriptures,  be  rendered  tolerably  familiar  with  the  words  and 
subject,  as  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  history,  or  exceedingly  plain  in¬ 
struction  ;  at  the  same  time  there  will  be,  of  course,  a  kind  of  unde¬ 
finedness  in  the  minds  of  young  persons,  even  as  to  the  meaning  of 
simple  sentences,  that  will  mislead  them,  if  left  entirely  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  I  am  willing  to  suppose  that,  in  cases  where  any  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  clerical  duties,  some  religious  teaching  is  superadded 
to  this  simple  reading  of  the  Testament,  either  by  the  means  of 
Sunday-schools,  or  on  week-days  out  of  school  hours,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  rules  and  conditions  of  the  schools  regulated  under 
this  particular  plan  of  a  comprehensive  system,  which  has  rendered 
it  necessary  to  give  the  Testament  by  itself,  without  note  or  com¬ 
ment.  If  the  system  were  to  go  no  further  than  this,  it  would  be 
one  which  could  not  be  approved  of,  and  therefore  it  is  only  to  be 
viewed  as  part  of  a  scheme ;  and,  in  point  of  practice,  the  evil  has 
been  in  a  good  degree  remedied.”  The  chief  defect  in  the  present 
system  is,  that  while  a  compromise  is  rested  on  in  the  schools  of  the 
Society,  the  supplemental  education  in  religion,  which  all  admit  to 
be  indispensable,  is  in  fact  very  insufficiently  provided,  and  in  some 
instances,  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  we  regret  to  say 
it  is  altogether  neglected.  The  catechetical  examination  afforded 
in  many  of  our  churches  to  such  children  as  attend,  however  va¬ 
luable  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  evidently  inadequate  to  supply  what 
is  required ;  and  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  in  the  highest  degree 
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desirable  to  provide  for  such  supplemental  instruction  being  effec¬ 
tually  given  in  the  schools  themselves,  under  circumstances  that 
shall  excite  no  jealousy  or  distrust. 

The  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  in¬ 
spected  the  schools  for  boys  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
and  the  schools  for  girls  of  the  nuns  of  various  Roman 
Catholic  orders,  and  examined  the  catechetical  teachers 
and  schools  attached  to  Roman  Catholic  Chapels  ;  and  the 
following  account  of  such  schools  and  teachers  was  given, 
in  1825,  by  the  Commissioners: — 

Amongst  the  several  voluntary  associations  established  for  the 
purposes  of  education  in  Ireland,  there  is  one  which  deserves  pe¬ 
culiar  notice ;  this  is  an  institute,  called  “  The  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  in  Ireland.”  It  is  composed  entirely  of  Homan 
Catholics,  and  forms  what,  at  first  view,  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
monastic  order,  but  which  is  stated  to  be  only  a  congregation.  Mr. 
Edmund  Bice,  of  Waterford,  is  the  superior  of  this  institute.  The 
plan  of  it  was  submitted  by  him,  in  1802,  to  Pope  Pius  Sixth,  who 
encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  it ;  and  it  was  approved  of  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Pius  Seventh,  dated  5th  September,  1820. 
The  object  of  the  establishment  is  the  instruction  of  poor  boys.  The 
brothers  take  a  vow  of  poverty  (not  to  possess  anything  of  their 
own  as  an  individual  property),  of  chastity,  and  of  obedience  to  the 
superior;  and,  fourthly,  they  vow  to  teach  children  gratuitously 
during  their  fives,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to  retire  from  any  part  of 
this  engagement,  unless  by  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  or  from 
their  bishop.  The  funds  of  this  institute  are  supplied  partly  from 
the  children,  and  partly  from  subscriptions.  There  are  at  present 
about  forty  brothers,  under  whose  superintendence  there  are  three 
schools  in  Dublin;  one  in  Waterford,  containing  about  700  chil¬ 
dren  ;  one  in  Cork,  containing  about  1000 ;  one  in  Limerick,  con¬ 
taining  500 ;  one  at  Carrick-on-Suir ;  one  at  Thurles,  containing 
200 ;  one  at  Dungarvan,  containing  250 ;  one  at  Ennistymon,  con¬ 
taining  about  500 ;  and  one  at  Cappoquin.  W e  have  visited  one  of 
the  Dublin  schools,  situated  in  Hanover  Street  East,  and  those  at 
Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Thurles,  and  are  informed  that  the 
same  system  is  adopted  in  all  the  others.  They  are  all  day-schools ; 
and  those  which  we  saw  were  completely  filled  with  pupils.  The 
school  in  Hanover  Street  East  was  opened  in  1814.  It  contains,  in 
four  apartments,  between  400  and  500  children,  all  of  whom,  ex¬ 
cept  two  or  three,  are  Boman  Catholics.  Mr.  M.  B.  Dunphy  is  the 
director,  having  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Bice,  under  the  inspection 
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of  the  Homan  Catholic  titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  There  are 
also  three  other  teachers,  who  are  Brothers  of  the  congregation. 
The  system  of  education  is  prescribed  by  Mr.  Bice  and  the  persons 
assisting  him ;  and  is  the  same  in  all  schools  established  under  this 
institute.  In  the  first  or  lower  school,  the  children  are  very  young, 
and  are  taught  merely  the  alphabet  and  words  of  two  syllables,  the 
prayers  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  small  Boman 
Catholic  catechism ;  in  the  second,  the  children  are  taught  words 
of  three  syllables,  and  progressively  to  read  the  catechism  and  to 
write ;  in  the  third,  they  are  taught  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and 
the  elements  of  arithmetic ;  and  in  the  fourth  the  same  course  is 
pursued,  with  the  addition  of  English  grammar,  bookkeeping,  navi¬ 
gation,  algebra,  and  geometry.  Some  of  the  boys  in  this  school  are 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  there  are  a  few  sailors,  still  older, 
who  are  learning  navigation.  The  Boman  Catholic  catechisms  are 
taught  in  all  the  schools.  There  are  four  of  these  catechisms  in  use, 
the  Small  Catechism,  the  Abridgment  of  the  Catechism,  the  General 
Catechism,  and  Fleurfs  Historical  Catechism.  The  Evangelical 
Life  of  Christ,  and  Reeve’s  History  of  the  Bible,  are  read  in  the  third 
and  fourth  schools,  and  sometimes  in  the  second.  There  is  no  copy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  any  of  these  schools.  The  catechisms  are 
committed  to  memory  at  home  at  night,  and  are  repeated  next 
morning  to  the  monitors.  This  repetition  occupies  about  lialf-an- 
liour ;  and  one  of  the  masters  every  day  reads  some  religious  books 
to  the  children  for  about  the  same  time.  The  works  used  are  those 
that  contain  and  explain  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Boman 
Catholics.  The  very  few  Protestant  children  who  may  have  occa¬ 
sionally  been  in  the  school  are  not  required  to  attend  this  exercise. 
The  children  are  chiefly  of  the  class  of  tradesmen,  labourers,  ser¬ 
vants,  and  clerks  ;  and  some  are  advanced  considerably  in  arithmetic, 
and  a  few  in  geometry.  All  who  are  able — which  is  stated  to  be 
about  one-half  of  the  number  in  the  school — pay  one  penny  a  week, 
which  is  put  into  the  general  fund,  and  given  back  again  in  the  shape 
of  rewards.  The  school  opens  at  ten  in  the  morning ;  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  during  the  time  of  attendance,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other 
schools  of  the  confraternity  we  have  visited,  are  kept  in  good  order ; 
and  the  masters  seldom  have  recourse  to  corporal  punishment. 

There  are  also  schools  for  boys  established  in  different  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land  by  lay  brethren  of  different  religious  orders.  The  system  of 
instruction  is,  of  course,  exclusively  Boman  Catholic,  and  is  similar 
to  that  in  use  with  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine.  Such  of 
their  schools  as  we  have  visited  appeared  well  conducted. 

Besides  the  male  schools  just  referred  to,  there  are  several  for 
females  only,  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  different 
nunneries  established  throughout  the  country.  The  Order  of  the 
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Presentation  was  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  sisters  have  about  twenty  schools  under  their  immediate 
direction;  and  there  are  about  ten  schools  superintended  by  nuns  of 
other  orders.  In  all  these  schools,  except  four,  the  children  are 
instructed  free.  There  are  in  the  whole  upwards  of  6000  children 
attending  these  schools,  of  whom  about  twenty  are  Protestants. 

We  have  visited  many  of  these  schools,  and  have  found  them  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  order  and  regularity ;  and  the  children  are  in 
general  well  supplied  with  books  and  every  school  requisite.  The 
nuns  are  the  teachers,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  duty  of  instruc¬ 
tion  with  the  most  unwearied  assiduity  and  attention.  We  were 
much  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  affection  and  respect,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  towards  their  teachers,  which  characterizes  these 
institutions  in  a  remarkable  degree.  A  few  of  these  convent  esta¬ 
blishments  have  also  boarding-schools  annexed  to  them ;  but  in 
general  they  are  day-schools. 

It  will  appear,  from  the  inspection  of  the  list,  that  no  class  of 
schools,  generally  speaking,  is  more  numerously  attended.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  instruction  given  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  Homan  Catholic.  The  new  system  is  generally 
introduced ;  and  besides  the  usual  school  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing,  they  are  taught  needlework.  The  children  (except  the  few 
Protestants  who  attend)  are  all  taught  the  Homan  Catholic  catechism. 
The  Scriptures  are  not  read  in  any  of  these  schools ;  but  compila¬ 
tions  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  such  as  Heeve’s  History  of 
the  Bible  and  Gahan’s  Nummary,  are  used,  together  with  other 
works  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  the  Homan  Catholic  religion. 

In  the  year  1800,  a  society  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  in  “  the  principles  of  the  Homan  Catholic  faith  and  Chris¬ 
tian  piety.”  It  is  composed  of  laymen,  and  is  called  “  the  Sodality 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine.”  It  is,  in  fact,  a  society  of  catechists.  The 
duty  of  the  members  is  to  attend  every  Sunday  in  the  chapel,  and 
instruct  the  children  in  the  catechism.  Certain  indulgences  were 
granted  by  Pope  Pius  Sixth,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  members 
of  this  society.  Sodalities,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  termed,  confra¬ 
ternities,  of  this  character  are  established  in  many  of  the  towns  and 
most  populous  parishes  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  and 
appear  to  be  daily  extending  themselves  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Each  confraternity  has  its  own  particular  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations,  approved  of  by  the  Homan  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  members  are  obliged  to  receive  the  holy  communion  monthly, 
to  exercise  a  vigilant  superintendence  over  the  moral  conduct  of  each 
other,  and  to  devote  themselves  on  Sundays,  in  the  chapel,  to  the 
catechetical  instruction  of  the  Homan  Catholic  children.  A  lending 
library  of  religious  books  is  usually  attached  to  each  of  these  confra¬ 
ternities. 
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In  addition  to  the  Sunday-schools,  which  are  under  the  peculiar 
superintendence  of  the  members  of  these  societies,  we  have  to 
observe,  that  there  are,  we  believe,  but  few  chapels  in  Ireland  in 
which  religious  instruction  is  not  imparted  on  Sundays  to  the 
Homan  Catholic  children  of  the  parish.  The  several  Homan  Catholic 
schoolmasters  are  frequently  employed  for  this  purpose,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Homan  Catholic  clergymen.  The  instruction  is  ex¬ 
clusively  catechetical.  The  attendance  is  usually  extremely  nume¬ 
rous — in  fact,  consisting  of  the  Homan  Catholic  children  who  are 
in  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  several  day-schools  within  reach  of 
the  chapel.  In  the  city  of  Limerick,  it  occurred  to  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  witness,  on  one  Sunday,  upwards  of  4000  children  col¬ 
lected  in  four  chapels  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  several  parishes  simi¬ 
lar  instruction  is  given  on  Saturdays,  as  well  as  on  Sundays. 

There  are  also  day-schools  attached  to  many  Homan  Catholic 
chapels,  some  for  males  and  some  for  females.  In  these,  education  is 
usually  gratuitous,  and  the  master  or  mistress  remunerated  by  salaries. 
The  funds  proceed  from  voluntary  contributions  by  the  congregations. 
The  education  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Homan  Ca¬ 
tholic  clergymen.  The  attendance  on  these  schools  is  in  general 
extremely  numerous.  The  instruction  administered  is  usually  on 
the  Lancastrian  system.  Heading,  writing,  and  the  sedulous  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  various  Homan  Catholic  catechisms,  form  the  general 
course  of  education.  The  supply  of  miscellaneous  reading  is  very 
limited ;  but  we  deem  it  right  to  observe,  that  none  of  the  immoral 
works  complained  of  in  so  many  of  the  ordinary  pay  schools  have 
been  found  there.  The  Scriptures  are  not  used  in  them. 

In  1824,  tlie  number  of  schools  in  Ireland,  exclusive  of 
Sunday-schools  and  adventure  day-schools,  exceeded 
10,000 — and  of  scholars,  500,000. 

To  the  foregoing  description  of  the  provision  made  for 
the  education  of  the  Irish  poor  in  1824,  it  will  he  conve¬ 
nient  to  append  the  following  extracts  from  the  practical 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commissioners  to  the 
English  Government: — 

Having  explained,  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  a  Heport  of  this  nature 
will  permit,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  different  institutions 
which  are  now  in  operation  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  education  of  the  lower  orders  there,  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
show  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  which  we  have  formed,  that  none 
of  them  provide  a  system  of  general  education  suited  to  the  peculiar 
situation  and  circumstances  of  Ireland. 
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In  a  country  in  which  such  marked  divisions  exist  between  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  the  people  as  are  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  it  appears 
to  us  that  schools  should  be  established,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
children  of  all  religious  persuasions  such  useful  instruction  as  they 
may  severally  be  capable  and  desirous  of  receiving,  without  having 
any  grounds  to  apprehend  an  interference  with  their  respective  reli¬ 
gious  principles. 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  none  of  the  existing  esta¬ 
blishments,  whilst  they  continue  to  act  on  their  present  rules,  can 
provide  such  a  system  of  education  as  shall  be  cordially  adopted  and 
generally  supported,  it  was  our  duty  to  consider  in  what  way  that 
important  object  could  be  best  attained. 

The  complaints  of  the  Homan  Catholic  clergy,  that  the  bounty 
of  government  was  not  intended  to  be  exclusive,  but  that  it  was  ren¬ 
dered  so  by  rules  which  individuals  had  the  power  of  applying  to 
its  distribution,  attracted  our  serious  attention ;  and,  referring  to 
the  petition  of  the  Homan  Catholic  prelates,  we,  in  the  first  instance, 
considered  whether  it  was  desirable  to  recommend  a  grant  of  money 
in  aid  of  schools,  to  be  founded  and  directed  by  some  Homan 
Catholic  body  to  be  selected  for  that  purpose. 

We  had,  in  the  course  of  our  inspection,  paid  particular  attention 
to  three  classes  of  Homan  Catholic  schools ;  we  mean  the  schools 
of  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Doctrine,  the  schools  of  the  Nuns  for 
the  instruction  of  Females,  and  the  Homan  Catholic  free  Lancastrian 
schools,  generally  attached  to  chapels.  These  three  classes  appeared 
to  be  severally  capable  of  extension,  and  to  admit  of  the  possibility 
of  forming  the  basis  of  a  system  of  education,  which  might  readily 
be  made  to  comprehend  a  great  majority  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
children. 

We  entered  into  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  however,  with  our 
minds  deeply  impressed  by  the  inexpediency  of  establishing  a  system 
of  separate  education.  We  had  observed,  in  our  examination  of 
these  schools,  that  they  possessed  a  character  so  peculiar  and  distinct, 
that  though  Protestant  children  were  not  systematically  excluded, 
very  few  of  them  had  ever  been  known  to  attend.  In  the  practice 
of  these  schools,  religious  and  general  instruction  are  so  blended 
together,  that  unless  the  course  of  teaching  should  be  wholly  changed, 
they  could  never  afford  any  other  than  a  strictly  Homan  Catholic 
education,  inculcated  through  the  medium  of  a  series  of  catechisms  ; 
and  in  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  these  schools  did  we  find  that 
the  Scriptures  had  ever  been  used.  In  many  instances,  the  schools 
of  the  latter  class  appeared  to  be  inadequately  furnished  with  books 
and  other  requisites ;  and  an  anxious  wish  was  very  generally  ex¬ 
pressed  by  their  conductors,  that  these  deficiencies  might  be  supplied 
by  the  aid  of  government.  On  examining  the  books,  however,  we  gene¬ 
rally  found  them  to  be  such  aswouldbe  used  only  by  Homan  Catholics. 
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Were  we  to  recommend  a  grant  of  money  in  aid  of  such  schools, 
the  result  would  be,  that  they  would  he  eagerly  supported  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  body;  their  numbers  would  increase,  and  the 
masters  would  be  better  paid,  the  schools  better  supplied,  and  the 
instruction  rendered  more  effective ;  but  its  character  would  still 
remain  the  same.  The  Roman  Catholic  children  would  also,  no 
doubt,  universally  withdraw  from  every  other  description  of  schools, 
and  from  every  opportunity  of  being  associated  with  Protestants ; 
and,  after  a  short  time,  two  systems  would  be  established  in  the 
country,  in  which  the  children  of  the  two  persuasions  would  be  so 
educated  as  to  be  more  than  ever  estranged  from  each  other. 

The  evils  with  which  separate  education  is  evidently  pregnant,  neces¬ 
sarily  fixed  our  attention  on  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  a 
contrary  course.  A  system  of  united  education,  from  which  suspicion 
shoidd  if  possible  be  banished,  and  the  causes  of  distrust  and  jealousy 
be  effectually  removed — under  which  the  children  might  imbibe 
similar  ideas,  and  form  congenial  habits,  would  tend  rapidly  to 
diminish,  instead  of  increase,  the  distinctness  of  feeling  which  is  now 
but  too  prevalent.  We  were  led,  therefore,  anxiously  to  seek  for 
the  means  of  establishing  a  system  of  united  and  general  education. 

We  had  learnt,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  that  no  system  could 
obtain  a  general  and  cordial  support  in  Ireland,  which  should  not, 
in  addition  to  elementary  knowledge  of  a  literary  character,  afford 
the  opportunity  of  religious  instruction  to  persons  of  all  persuasions. 
We  so  fully  concur  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  our  objection 
to  most  of  the  systems  at  present  in  operation  is,  that  they  both 
attempt  and  effect  too  little  upon  this  important  point.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  hitherto  acted  upon  by  the  Kildare  Street  Society,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  is  to  omit  altogether  the  points  of  religious  doctrine  and 
belief  upon  which  a  difference  of  opinion  exists.  For  this  purpose 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  exclude  all  catechisms,  and  to  forbid 
all  comment  or  explanation  of  the  Scriptures  :  the  children  of  the 
most  advanced  classes  are  taught  to  read  the  New  Testament,  and 
are  left  without  guide  or  assistance  to  discover  its  meaning.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  some  children  may  frequently  obtain  much 
knowledge  in  this  imperfect  manner ;  but  it  was  evident  to  us,  in 
the  opportunities  which  we  had  of  examining  the  children  in  these 
schools,  that  they  too  generally  comprehended  but  little  of  the 
meaning  of  the  portions  of  Scripture  which  they  had  successively 
read.  The  system  appeared  to  us  to  be  one,  in  which  very  much  of 
what  was  useful  was  sacrificed  to  the  hope  of  excluding  everything 
on  which  disagreement  could  exist. 

In  the  schools  of  the  Association  for  discountenancing  Vice,  this 
compromise  is  not  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  schools  of  the 
Kildare-street  Society,  for  in  them  the  catechism  is  regularly  taught 
to  the  children  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  though  none 
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others  are  compelled  to  learn  it.  We  were  led  also  to  observe,  that 
the  principle  of  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  pupils  from  all 
points  on  which  religious  difference  existed,  had  been  thought  very 
objectionable  by  some  of  the  Protestant,  as  well  as  the  Pom  an  Ca¬ 
tholic  clergy  ;  and  it  is,  we  believe,  the  opinion  of  most  persons  of 
the  Established  Church  and  other  Protestant  communions,  as  well 
as  of  the  Poman  Catholic  clergy,  that  explanation  and  comment 
upon  the  Scripture,  and  a  certain  degree  of  catechetical  instruction, 
are  necessary  to  religious  education. 

On  the  fullest  consideration  which  we  have  been  able  to  give 
to  the  subject,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  unite 
children  of  the  different  religious  persuasions  in  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the  general  objects  of  literary  know¬ 
ledge — and  to  provide  facilities  for  their  instruction  separately,  where 
the  difference  of  religious  belief  renders  it  impossible  for  them  any 
longer  to  learn  together. 

We  propose  that  public  schools  of  general  instruction  shall  be 
established,  one  at  least  in  each  benefice,  in  which  literary  instruc¬ 
tion  shall  be  communicated  to  children  of  all  religious  persuasions ; 
that  two  teachers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  general  superintending 
authority,  shall  be  employed  in  each  school,  where  the  attendance 
shall  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense;  that  they  shall  both  be 
laymen,  and  one  of  them  a  Poman  Catholic  where  any  considerable 
number  of  Poman  Catholics  attend  the  school,  and  a  Presbyterian 
teacher  shall  be  provided,  when  the  number  of  children  of  that  com¬ 
munion  shall  render  such  appointment  expedient. 

For  the  foundation  and  management  of  such  schools  of  general 
instruction  as  we  recommend,  we  think  that  a  distinct  board  should 
be  appointed  by  government,  of  persons  responsible  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  duty  committed  to  their  charge,  and  who  should  be  in¬ 
vested  with  sufficient  authority  to  control  the  application  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  public  money  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
general  education. 

We  cannot  entertain  the  plan  of  destroying  any  existing  class  of 
schools  which  are  useful  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  not  so 
much  so  as  we  hope  they  may  be  rendered.  We  are,  however,  of 
opinion  that  if,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  the  schools  of 
general  instruction  which  we  recommend  should  be  found  to  answer 
their  purpose,  any  schools  continuing  to  belong  to  other  societies, 
and  refusing  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  management  of  the  new 
board,  should  gradually  cease  to  receive  any  public  aid. 

In  seeking  for  the  means  of  establishing  in  Ireland  an  adequate 
number  of  such  schools  as  we  have  described,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state,  that  a  most  zealous  wish  to  promote  education  exists  on  the 
part  of  a  great  number  of  private  individuals,  who  are  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  to  this  object  a  portion  both  of  their  time  and  property. 
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In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  parochial  schools  of  general  instruc¬ 
tion  which  we  have  proposed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  individuals  will 
continue  to  contribute  their  assistance,  by  founding  schools  under 
their  own  immediate  care.  A  part,  therefore,  of  the  necessary  means 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  schools  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  expected  from  private  contributions  ;  and  such  schools,  we 
propose,  should  be  liberally  assisted  by  the  new  board,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  submitting  themselves  to  its  jurisdiction.  As  to  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  parochial  schools,  we  recommend 
that  they  shall  be  derived — partly  from  the  State,  partly  from 
parochial  assessments,  and  partly  from  payment  by  the  pupils. 
Looking  to  the  results  of  our  own  personal  examination  into  schools 
of  all  descriptions,  to  the  practical  effects  of  the  system  so  long  and 
so  beneficially  in  operation  in  Scotland,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
schools  shoidd  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  pay  schools,  and  that 
the  payment  should  go  to  the  master  and  the  usher.  At  what  sum 
the  rate  of  payment  should  be  fixed  must  depend  upon  local  circum¬ 
stances.  By  appointing,  in  certain  situations,  a  higher  rate  of  con¬ 
tribution,  a  most  eligible  class  of  schools  may  readily  be  provided 
with  instruction  suitable  to  a  better  description  of  persons.  Although, 
in  all  cases,  payment  by  each  scholar  should  be  the  rule,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  there  should  be  lodged  in  certain  individuals  a  power  of 
dispensing  with  the  payment,  and  of  admitting,  as  an  exception,  cer¬ 
tain  free  scholars.  Payment,  however,  should  be  the  rule,  and 
gratuitous  instruction  the  exception. 

Were  it  even  admitted  that  the  benefits  of  education  are  not,  to 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  as  great  as  we  conceive  them  to  be, 
yet  the  necessity  of  assisting  in  obtaining  it  for  them  in  this  country 
woidd  not  be  diminished,  but  increased — for  such  education  as  has 
been  objected  to,  under  the  idea  of  its  leading  to  evil  rather  than  to 
good,  they  are  actually  obtaining  for  themselves  ;  and  though  we 
conceive  it  practicable  to  correct  it,  to  check  its  progress  appears  im¬ 
possible — it  may  be  improved,  but  it  cannot  be  impeded. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  into  Ireland  the 
system  of  united  and  general  education  recommended  by 
the  Commissioners  until  the  year  1831,  when  a  board  of 
Commissioners  was  constituted;  of  which — the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Dr.  Whately — the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop, 
Dr.  Murray — an  influential  representative  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  body,  Dr.  Henry — and  several  laymen,  as  well 
Protestant  as  Roman  Catholic — were  named  members.  At 
the  head  of  this  board  was  placed  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
to  whom  a  letter  was  addressed  by  Lord  Stanley,  then 
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Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  from  which  the  following  pas¬ 
sages  are  extracted  : — 

Irish  Office,  London,  October,  1S31. 

My  Lord, — His  Majesty’s  government  having  come  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  empowering  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  constitute  a  board 
for  the  superintendence  of  a  system  of  national  education  in  Ireland, 
and  parliament  having  so  far  sanctioned  the  arrangement,  as  to 
appropriate  a  sum  of  money,  in  the  present  year,  as  an  experiment 
of  the  probable  success  of  the  proposed  system,  I  am  directed  by 
his  Excellency  to  acquaint  your  Grace,  that  it  is  his  intention,  with 
your  consent,  to  constitute  you  the  president  of  the  new  board  ;  and  I 
have  it  further  in  command  to  lay  before  your  Grace  the  motives  of 
the  government  in  constituting  this  hoard,  the  powers  which  it  is 
intended  to  confer  upon  it,  and  the  objects  which  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  bear  in  view,  and  carry  into  effect. 

The  Commissioners,  in  1812,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  this  description,  to  superintend  a  system  of  education,  from 
which  should  be  banished  even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism,  and 
which,  admitting  children  of  all  religious  persuasions,  shoidd  not 
interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any.  The  government  of  the 
day  imagined  that  they  had  found  a  superintending  body,  acting 
upon  a  system  such  as  was  recommended,  and  intrusted  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  national  grants  to  the  care  of  the  Kildar e-street  Society. 
His  Majesty’s  present  government  are  of  opinion,  that  no  private 
Society,  deriving  a  part,  however  small,  of  their  annual  income  from 
private  sources,  and  only  made  the  channel  of  the  munificence  of  the 
legislature,  without  being  subject  to  any  direct  responsibility,  could 
adequately  and  satisfactorily  accomplish  the  end  proposed ;  and 
while  they  do  full  justice  to  the  liberal  views  with  which  that  Society 
was  originally  instituted,  they  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  one  of  its 
leading  principles,  as  experience  has  subsequently  proved,  was 
calculated  to  defeat  its  avowed  objects.  The  determination 
to  enforce,  in  all  their  schools,  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment,  was  undoubtedly  taken  with  the  purest 
motives ;  with  the  wish  at  once  to  connect  religious  with  moral  and 
literary  education,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
wounding  the  peculiar  feelings  of  any  sect  by  catechetical  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  comments  which  might  tend  to  subjects  of  polemical  contro¬ 
versy.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (to  which,  in  any  system  intended  for 
general  diffusion  throughout  Ireland,  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  must 
necessarily  belong)  were  totally  at  variance  with  this  principle ;  and 
that  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note 
or  comment,  by  children,  must  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a  church, 
which  denies,  even  to  adults,  the  right  of  unaided  private  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  volume  with  respect  to  articles  of  religious  belief. 
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Shortly  after  its  institution,  although  the  Society  prospered  and 
extended  its  operations  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  legislature, 
this  vital  defect  began  to  be  noticed,  and  the  Homan  Catholic  clergy 
began  to  exert  themselves,  with  energy  and  success,  against  a  system 
to  which  they  were  on  principle  opposed,  and  which  they  feared 
might  lead  in  its  results  to  proselytism,  even  although  no  such  object 
were  contemplated  by  its  promoters.  When  this  opposition  arose, 
founded  on  such  grounds,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the  system 
could  not  become  one  of  national  education. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education,  in  1824-5,  sensible  of  the  defects 
of  the  system,  and  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  strength,  of  the 
objection  taken,  recommended  the  appointment  of  two  teachers  in 
every  school,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Homan  Catholic,  to 
superintend  separately  the  religious  education  of  the  children ;  and 
they  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  selection  from  the 
Scriptures,  which  might  have  been  generally  acquiesced  in  by  both 
persuasions.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  these  schemes  were  im¬ 
practicable  ;  and,  in  1828,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  which  w'ere  referred  the  various  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  recommended  a  system  to  be  adopted,  which  should  afford, 
if  possible,  a  combined  literary,  and  a  separate  religious  education, 
and  should  be  capable  of  being  so  far  adapted  to  the  views  of  the 
religious  persuasions  which  prevail  in  Ireland,  as  to  render  it,  in 
truth,  a  system  of  national  education  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community. 

For  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  much  must  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  board ;  and  upon  the 
security  thereby  afforded  to  the  country,  that  while  the  interests  of 
religion  are  not  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of 
Christian  pupils. 

To  attain  the  first  object,  it  appears  essential  that  the  board  should 
be  composed  of  men  of  high  personal  character,  including  individuals 
of  exalted  station  in  the  Church  ;  to  attain  the  latter,  that  it  should 
consist  of  persons  professing  different  religious  opinions. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  government,  that  the  board  should  exer¬ 
cise  a  complete  control  over  the  various  schools  which  may  be  erected 
under  its  auspices,  or  which,  having  been  already  established,  may 
hereafter  place  themselves  under  its  management,  and  submit  to  its 
regulations.  Applications  for  aid  will  be  admissible  from  Christians 
of  all  denominations. 

The  board  will  invariably  require,  as  a  condition  not  to  be  departed 
from,  that  local  funds  shall  be  raised,  upon  which  any  aid  from  the 
public  wall  be  dependent. 

They  will  require  that  the  schools  be  kept  open  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  on  four  or  five  days  of  the  week,  at  the  discretion 
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of  the  Commissioners,  for  moral  and  literary  education  only ;  and 
that  the  remaining  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  be  set  apart  for 
giving,  separately,  such  religious  education  to  the  children  as  may 
be  approved  of  by  the  clergy  of  their  respective  persuasions. 

They  will  also  permit  and  encourage  the  clergy  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  persuasions,  either 
before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours,  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week. 

They  will  exercise  the  most  entire  control  over  all  books  to  be 
used  in  the  schools,  whether  in  the  combined  moral  and  literary,  or 
separate  religious  instruction ;  none  to  be  employed  in  the  first 
except  under  the  sanction  of  the  board — nor  in  the  latter,  but  with 
the  approbation  of  those  members  of  the  board  who  are  of  the  same 
religious  persuasion  with  the  children  for  whose  use  they  are  intended. 
Although  it  is  not  designed  to  exclude  from  the  list  of  books  for 
the  combined  instruction  such  portions  of  sacred  history,  or  of 
religious  or  moral  teaching,  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Board, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  is  by  no  means  intended  to  convey 
a  perfect  and  sufficient  religious  education,  or  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  separate  religious  instruction  on  the  day  set  apart  for 
that  purpose. 

They  will  require  that  a  register  shall  be  kept  in  the  schools,  in 
which  shall  be  entered  the  attendance  or  non-attendance  of  each 
child  on  divine  worship  on  Sundays. 

They  will  at  various  times,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  inspec¬ 
tors,  visit  and  examine  into  the  state  of  each  school,  and  report  their 
observations  to  the  board. 

They  will  allow  to  the  individuals  or  bodies  applying  for  aid  the 
appointment  of  their  own  teacher,  subject  to  certain  restrictions  and 
regulations. 

After  the  board  had  acted  for  some  years,  the  following- 
document,  explanatory  of  the  instructions  contained  in 
Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  was  drawn  up  by  the  Commissioners; 
and  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  government,  was 
published  in  1844,  in  the  eleventh  report  of  the  board. 

As  some  parts  of  the  plan  of  education  committed  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  to  be  by  them  carried  into  effect,  have,  as  it  appears,  been 
misunderstood,  the  Commissioners  beg  to  submit  to  government  the 
sense  in  which  they  have  understood,  and  acted  upon,  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  in  the  letter  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  the 
government  may  confirm  them  in  their  mode  of  procedure  where 
they  are  right,  and  correct  them  where  they  are  wrong. 

I  in  giving  a  control  to  individual  members  of  the  board  over 
books  to  be  used  in  the  particular  religious  instruction  of  different 
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denominations  of  pupils,  the  board  do  not  understand  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  her  Majesty’s  government,  either  to  claim  for  them¬ 
selves,  or  to  vest  in  the  Commissioners,  any  control  over  the  use  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  over  the  standards  of  the  Established 
Churches  of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland,  or  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church, 
but  only  over  books  composed  by  private  authors ;  and  that  the  con¬ 
trol  over  these  is  required  merely  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
introduction  of  books  of  injurious  tendency. 

II.  The  board  do  not  understand  that  it  is  imperative  upon  them 
to  edit  all  books  used  in  the  schools  receiving  grants  from  them ; 
but  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  sanction  such  books  as  may  previously 
be  in  use  in  schools,  in  behalf  of  which  applications  are  made  ;  or 
such  as  may  be  preferred  by  the  local  patrons  and  conductors  of 
schools,  provided  that  they  find  nothing  objectionable  in  them. 
Under  this  view  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  they  require  a  list  of 
the  books  used  in  the  schools  which  they  are  requested  to  aid,  and 
have  already  frequently  sanctioned  the  school  books  issued  by  the 
Kildare-street  Society,  and  also,  after  certain  alterations,  the  school 
books  issued  by  the  Catholic  Book  Society.  The  board  wish  to 
remark,  that  they  have  never  conceived  it  would  be  expedient  to 
render  the  use  of  any  particular  book  or  books  imperative. 

III.  The  board  understand  that  the  control  over  teachers  of 
schools  is  vested  primarily  in  their  local  patrons  and  conductors  ; 
and  that  the  power  required  by  the  government  to  be  conceded  to 
the  board,  of  fining  and  dismissing  teachers,  is  to  be  exercised  only 
in  case  of  such  local  patrons  and  conductors,  who,  after  receiving 
grants,  may  seek  to  protect  teachers  in  violating  the  rides  of  the 
board,  or  may  retain  teachers  found  on  trial  to  be  incompetent. 

TV.  The  board  understand  that  they  are  to  require  a  permanent 
submission  to  the  regulations  only  in  those  cases  in  which  grants 
have  been  made  towards  the  erection  of  school-houses,  to  be  vested 
in  trustees,  according  to  the  directions  of  government ;  and  that  in 
schools  receiving  occasional  or  annual  grants,  such  as  salaries  for  the 
teachers,  they  are  to  require  submission  to  their  regulations  only 
during  the  period  for  which  grants  are  made. 

V .  By  encouraging  the  pastors  of  different  denominations  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks  out 
of  school  hours,  the  board  understand,  merely  affording  to  such 
pastors  facility  of  access  to  the  pupils  at  the  time  specified,  and  not 
employing  or  remunerating  them.  And  they  understand  that  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  are  to  determine  to  what  deno¬ 
mination  they  respectively  belong,  the  board  taking  no  cognizance 
of  the  matter. 

UI.  The  board  understand  that  the  times  for  religious  instruction 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  local  patrons  and  conductors  of  schools ; 
the  power  vested  in  the  board  on  that  subject  being  merely  to  see 
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that  at  least  one  week-day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose; 
they  also  understand  that  the  religious  instruction  given  may,  or 
may  not,  be  in  the  school-room ;  the  choice  of  the  place  being  left 
to  the  pastors  of  the  children,  but  that  liberty  is  to  be  secured  to 
them  to  assemble  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks  in  the  school¬ 
room  if  they  see  fit. 

VII.  The  board  understand  that  they  are  not,  in  ordinary  cases, 
to  exercise  control  over  the  use  of  the  school-rooms  on  Sundays,  that 
control  being  left  to  the  local  conductors  of  the  school ;  but  that  if 
any  use  be  made  of  them,  tending  to  contention  and  well-founded 
complaints  between  adverse  parties,  it  is  competent  for  the  board  to 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  evil. 

On  tlie  26th  August,  1845,  a  charter  of  incorporation 
was  granted  to  the  Commissioners,  who  then  consisted 
of  Archbishops  Whately  and  Murray,  the  Provost  of 
Trinity  College  Dr.  Sadleir,  A.  ft.  Blake,  Robert  Holmes, 
Sir  P.  Bellew,  R.  W.  Greene,  Dr.  Henry,  J.  R.  Corballis, 
Alex.  Macdonnell,  and  the  Marquis  of  Kildare.  The 
rules  framed  by  the  board  for  their  own  government,  in 
the  distribution  of  the  public  funds  intrusted  to  them, 
contain  the  following  provisions,  which  are  extracted  from 
the  Report  for  1846  : — 

1.  The  ordinary  school  business,  during  which  all  children,  of 
whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend,  is  to 
embrace  a  specified  number  of  hours  each  day. 

2.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  to  the  children  of  each  school 
for  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians 
approve  of. 

3.  The  patrons  of  the  several  schools  have  the  right  of  appoint¬ 
ing  such  religious  instruction  as  they  may  think  proper  to  be  given 
therein,  provided  that  each  school  be  open  to  children  of  all  com¬ 
munions  ;  that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority ; 
that,  accordingly,  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  be  present  at, 
any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object ; 
and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed,  that  no  child  shall  be 
thereby,  in  effect,  excluded  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  other 
advantages  which  the  school  affords.  Subject  to  this,  religious 
instruction  may  be  given  either  during  the  fixed  school  hours,  or 
otherwise. 

4.  In  schools,  towards  the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners 
have  contributed,  and  which  are,  therefore,  vested  in  trustees  for 
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the  purpose  of  national  education,  or  which  are  vested  in  the  Com¬ 
missioners  in  their  corporate  capacity,  such  pastors  or  other  persons 
as  shall  he  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children 
respectively  shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  school-room,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  religious  instruction  there,  at  convenient 
times  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  whether  those  pastors  or 
persons  shall  have  signed  the  original  application  or  otherwise. 

5.  In  schools  not  vested,  but  which  receive  aid  only  by  way  of 
salary  and  books,  it  is  for  the  patrons  to  determine  whether  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  school-room  or  not ;  but  if 
they  do  not  allow  it  in  the  school-room,  the  children  whose  parents 
or  guardians  so  desire,  must  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  school,  at  reasonable  times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such 
instruction  elsewhere. 

6.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant  au¬ 
thorized,  or  Douay  version,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  catechisms, 
comes  within  the  ride  as  to  religious  instruction. 

7.  The  ride  as  to  religious  instruction  applies  to  public  prayer  and 
to  all  other  religious  exercises. 

8.  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  lessons 
being  read  in  any  of  the  national  schools,  nor  do  they  allow  them 
to  be  read,  during  the  time  of  secidar  or  literary  instruction,  in  any 
school  attended  by  cldldren  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to 
them  being  so  read.  In  such  case  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the 
use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  when 
the  persons  giving  it  may  use  these  lessons  or  not,  as  they  think 
proper. 

9.  Whatever  arrangement  is  made  in  any  school  for  giving  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  must  be  publicly  notified  in  the  school-room,  in 
order  that  those  chddren,  and  those  only,  may  be  present,  whose 
parents  or  guardians  allow  them. 

10.  If  any  other  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard 
books  of  the  Church  to  winch  the  chddren  using  them  belong,  are 
employed  in  communicating  religious  instruction,  the  title  of  each 
is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners. 

11.  The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  not 
compulsory  ;  but  the  titles  of  all  other  books  which  the  conductors 
of  schools  intend  for  the  ordinary  school  business,  are  to  be  reported 
to  the  Commissioners ;  and  none  are  to  be  used  to  which  they 
object ;  but  they  prohibit  such  only  as  may  appear  to  them  to  con¬ 
tain  matter  objectionable  in  itself,  or  objectionable  for  common  in¬ 
struction,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  some  particular  religious  de¬ 
nomination. 

INSPECTION  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OK  THEIK  OFEICEKS. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  take  the  control  or  regulation  of  any 
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school,  except  their  own  model  schools,  directly  into  their  own 
hands,  but  leave  all  schools  aided  by  them  under  the  authority  of 
the  local  conductors.  The  superintendents,  therefore,  are  not  to 
give  direct  orders,  as  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  respecting  any 
necessary  regulations,  but  to  point  out  such  regulations  to  the 
conductors  of  the  school,  that  they  may  give  the  requisite  orders. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHEES. 

The  appointment  of  teachers  rests  with  the  local  patrons  and  com¬ 
mittees  of  schools  ;  but  the  Commissioners  are  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  fitness  of  each,  both  as  to  character  and  general  qualification. 
He  should  he  a  person  of  Christian  sentiment,  of  calm  temper  and 
discretion ;  he  should  be  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  peace,  of  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  of  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  ;  he  should  not  only  pos¬ 
sess  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  be  capable  of  mould¬ 
ing  the  mind  of  youth,  and  of  giving  to  the  power  which  education 
confers  a  useful  direction.  These  are  the  qualities  for  which  patrons 
of  schools,  when  making  choice  of  teachers,  should  anxiously  look. 
They  are  those  which  the  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  find,  to 
encourage,  and  to  reward. 

The  grants  made  by  the  government,  to  the  voluntary 
associations  for  promoting  education,  were  withdrawn 
after  the  establishment  of  the  National  board ;  and,  as  a 
very  unfavourable  judgment  was  formed  of  the  national 
system,  by  many  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  Irish 
Church,  a  new  association  was  formed  in  1839,  called  the 
Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Primate,  several  of  the  Irish  bishops,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and 
many  Irish  noblemen  and  influential  laymen ;  and  on  the 
5th  June,  1839,  that  association  was  received  into  union 
by  the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of 
the  Poor  throughout  England  and  Wales.  It  appears  by 
the  sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
for  Ireland,  that,  in  1844,  the  schools  of  the  Society  were 
1812,  affording  instruction  to  104,968  children,  whereof 
32,834  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  13,668  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters;  and  that  the  voluntary  contributions  made  for 
the  support  of  those  schools  by  the  agency  of  the  parent 
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Society,  and  of  the  several  diocesan  Societies,  amounted 
to  35,771 ?.  185.  10c?.  In  January  1845,  the  Primate,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Bishops  of  Kildare,  Clogher,  Kilmore,  Down 
and  Connor,  and  Dromore,  Cork  and  Cloyne,  Killaloe  and 
Clonfert,  Ossory  and  Ferns,  and  Cashel,  issued  an  address 
to  the  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  explanatory  of  their 
continued  objections  to  the  National  system,  from  which 
such  extracts  shall  be  given,  as  may  be  necessary  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  reasons  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  Church 
Education  Society  for  refusing  all  co-operation  with  the 
National  Board  of  Education  for  Ireland. 

Upon  former  occasions,  we  felt  constrained  to  make  known  the 
very  unfavourable  judgment  which  we  had  formed  of  the  National 
system  of  education  for  this  country,  distinctly  declaring  that  we 
could  not  approve  of  it,  or  assist  in  the  management  of  it,  or  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  patrons  or  superintendents  of  schools  that  they  should 
place  them  in  connexion  with  it. 

It  was  with  much  reluctance  and  regret  that  we  felt  ourselves 
obliged  to  declare  so  decidedly  and  publicly  against  a  plan  of  educa¬ 
tion  established  and  maintained  by  the  State,  to  which  we  owe,  and 
are  ready  to  render,  all  duty  not  interfering  with  that  which  we  owe 
to  God.  But  this  higher  duty  compelled  us  to  express  thus  plainly 
and  strongly  our  disapprobation  and  distrust  of  this  system  ;  and  we 
lament  that  it  does  not  now  permit  us  to  retract  or  to  soften  those 
declarations  of  our  opiniou. 

When  the  government  first  announced  its  determination  that  this 
system  should  supersede  those  to  which  the  State  had  before  given 
support,  it  was  very  generally  opposed  by  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of 
our  Church.  The  grounds  on  which  this  opposition  was  made  to 
rest  were  various.  The  undue  prominence  given  to  secular,  to  the 
depreciation  of  religious  instruction — the  disregard  shown  to  the 
position  and  claims  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  tending 
to  throw  the  direction  of  national  education  into  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  other  defects  and  evils,  both 
of  the  system  itself  and  of  the  machinery  by  which  it  was  to  be 
worked,  were  urged  as  grave  objections  against  the  proposed  plan  of 
education.  While  its  opponents  differed  as  to  the  importance  which 
was  to  be  assigned  to  some  of  these  objections,  there  was  one,  upon 
the  paramount  importance  of  which  all  were  agreed.  The  rule 
by  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  schools, 
during  the  hours  of  general  instruction,  was  treated  by  all  as  so 
fundamentally  objectionable,  that  while  this  should  continue  to  be 
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the  principle  of  the  system,  they  could  not  conscientiously  connect 
then  schools  with  it,  even  though  all  the  other  grounds  of  opposition 
were  taken  away. 

In  the  former  societies  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  with  which 
the  clergy  were  connected,  they  had,  in  accommodation  to  the  un¬ 
happy  divisions  of  this  country,  consented  to  forbear  from  any 
attempt  to  teach  the  formularies  of  our  Church  to  the  children  of 
Dissenters,  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  who  attended  the  schools 
of  which  they  had  the  superintendence.  But  they  did  not  judge 
themselves  at  liberty  so  to  deal  with  the  word  of  God.  There  was 
in  every  school  a  Bible-class,  and  in  every  school  to  read  the  Bible 
was  a  part  of  the  daily  business  :  and  all  the  children  in  attendance, 
of  whatever  religious  communion,  took  their  places  in  this  class,  as 
soon  as  their  proficiency  enabled  them  to  profit  by  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  the  distinction  of  the  new  system  was, 
that  it  placed  the  Bible  under  the  same  rule  with  books  of  peculiar 
instruction  in  religion,  and  excluded  it,  with  them,  from  the  hours  of 
general  education.  And,  moreover,  this  great  change  was,  avowedly, 
made  as  a  concession  to  the  unlawful  authority  by  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  withholds  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  its  members. 

And  if  the  clergy  connected  their  schools  with  the  National 
system,  and  thereby  entered  into  a  compact  to  dispossess  the  Bible 
of  the  place  which  it  had  hitherto  occupied  in  them,  they  would  be, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  young  and  of  the  old  of  both  communions,  prac¬ 
tically  admitting  the  false  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
submitting  to  its  tyranny,  and  abandoning  the  great  principle  of 
their  own  Church,  concerning  the  sufficiency  and  supremacy  of  God’s 
Holy  Word. 

It  would  seem  that  the  board  to  which  the  management  of 
National  Education  is  committed,  has  not  been  insensible  to  the 
force  of  this  grand  and  primary  objection.  It  changed  the  offensive 
but  true  ground  on  which  the  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures  from  its 
schools  was  originally  placed,  for  another,  which  was  much  more 
specious  and  popular ;  and  parental  authority  was  brought  in  to 
occupy  the  post  at  first  assigned  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  But,  under  all  the  modifications  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  rules,  the  matter  remained,  in  substance  and  in  fact,  unaltered ; 
and  the  parental  authority,  which  is  put  forward  so  prominently,  is 
really  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  exercised  on  and 
through  the  parents  of  the  children. 

It  is  still  further  to  be  considered,  that  parental  authority,  like 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  all  other  lawful  authority,  derives  all  its 
force  from  the  authority  of  God  ;  and  therefore  can  possess  none, 
when  it  is  exerted  hi  opposition  to  the  Divine  authority  on  which  it 
rests.  And  although  a  child,  who,  from  tender  years  or  false  train- 
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ing,  is  unable  to  see  clearly  the  opposition  which  may  exist  between 
his  parent’s  will  and  the  will  of  God,  or  to  apprehend  its  effect  in  re¬ 
leasing  him  from  the  duty  of  submission,  is  not  to  be  instructed  or 
encouraged  to  resist  the  authority  of  his  parent,  even  when  it  is  un¬ 
lawfully  exerted ;  yet  that  parent  has  no  right  to  require  others, 
who  clearly  perceive  this  opposition,  and  understand  its  effects,  to 
be  his  instruments  in  enforcing  an  unlawful  exercise  of  his  authority 
over  his  child ;  and  others  have  no  warrant  to  become  his  instru¬ 
ments  in  such  a  case.  The  distinction  is  obvious.  Our  clergy  woidd 
and  ought  to  abstain  from  any  direct  efforts  to  excite  resistance,  or 
even  to  encourage  it,  on  the  part  of  a  child,  until  they  had  good 
grounds  for  regarding  that  resistance  as  intelligent  and  conscientious. 
But  they  could  not  recognise  such  an  exertion  of  parental  authority 
as  if  it  were  lawful,  and  lend  their  assistance  in  enforcing  it.  So 
that,  even  if  it  were  voluntarily  exerted  in  forbidding  the  Bible  to 
be  read,  our  clergy  could  not  consent  to  bind  themselves  to  aid  in 
giving  effect  to  such  an  unlawful  command.  But  when  they  regard 
the  parent  as  himself  in  bondage  to  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Borne,  and  as  not  exercising  his  own  free  will,  but  obey¬ 
ing  as  a  passive  agent  in  binding  the  same  yoke  upon  his  children, 
the  duty  of  refusing  to  co-operate  with  him  is  still  clearer.  The 
clergy  may  be  able  to  do  but  little  towards  delivering  their  Boman- 
eatholic  coimtrymen  from  such  bondage,  but  they  can  at  least  keep 
themselves  free  from  the  guilt  of  becoming  instruments  in  riveting 
its  chains  upon  them  :  and  this,  accordingly,  they  resolve  to  do.  In 
which  resolution — as  in  all  that  they  have  done  in  this  matter, — they 
had  the  full  concurrence  and  support  of  the  lay  members  of  the 
Church. 

The  very  limited  resources  of  the  Society  being  inadequate  to  the 
full  attainment  of  its  objects,  diocesan  and  other  petitions  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  parliament,  praying  for  such  a  revision  of  the  question  of 
education  in  this  country,  as  might  allow  the  Established  Church  to 
share  in  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  These 
petitions  having  been  unsuccessful,  the  operations  and  wants  of  the 
Church  Education  Society  were  in  the  same  way  brought  before  the 
legislature,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  separate  grant  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  schools.  And  afterwards  an  application  was  made  to 
the  government,  soliciting  that  the  Irish  part  of  the  United  Church 
might  be  allowed  to  participate  with  the  English  in  the  grant  of 
money,  from  which  the  latter  annually  draws  support  for  a  system 
of  education  in  conformity  with  its  own  principles.  These  appeals 
have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful ;  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
think  it  possible,  that  the  striking  inequality  of  the  measure  which 
has  been  dealt  towards  the  Established  Church  of  this  country,  in 
the  important  concern  of  education,  and  the  great  hardship  of  the 
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position  in  which  it  has  been  thereby  placed,  can  fail  ultimately  to 
attract  towards  it  such  fair  consideration  as  may  procure  for  it  due 
sympathy  and  redress. 

The  objects  and  rules  of  the  Irish  Church  Education 
Society  are  thus  declared  in  their  authorized  reports : — 

To  assist  schools  at  present  existing  in  the  country,  and  to  esta¬ 
blish  new  schools  on  an  improved  system,  for  the  purpose  of  afford¬ 
ing  to  the  children  of  the  Church  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
under  the  direction  of  the  bishops  and  parochial  clergy.  The  school 
shall  be  open  to  all  children  belonging  to  the  parish  in  which  it  may 
be  situated,  who  are  approved  of  by  the  parochial  minister,  and  no 
child  shall  be  excluded  on  account  of  the  inability  of  its  parents  to 
pay  for  its  instruction.  The  school  is  to  be  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  parochial  clergyman  and  the  inspection  of  the  Society. 
The  Scriptures  in  the  authorized  version  to  be  read  daily  by  all  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  in  the  reading  classes.  The  teacher  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Church,  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  be  vested  in  the 
patron.  The  children  of  the  Church  to  be  instructed  in  the  cate¬ 
chism  and  other  formularies  of  the  Church.  No  books  to  be  used 
in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  except  such  as  are  included  in  the 
list  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland. 

It  cannot  fail  to  have  been  remarked  how  earnest  and 
continued,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  downwards, 
have  been  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  English 
government  to  educate  the  Irish  people :  how  ample  has 
been  the  provision  made  for  that  object,  and  how  liberal 
have  been  the  contributions  of  individuals  and  of  the  State, 
may  be  judged  of  by  a  statement  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Education,  in  1825,  that  the  Society  for  Promot¬ 
ing  Protestant  Charter  Schools  had  expended  1,612,138/., 
of  which  1,027,715/.  was  derived  from  Parliamentary  grants. 
From  1825  until  the  establishment  of  the  National  Board 
of  Education,  in  1831,  the  sums  voted  by  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdoms,  in  grants  to  voluntary  societies, 
which  wrere  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Ireland, 
varied  from  60,000/.,  in  1825,  to  35,000/.,  in  1830,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  8,928/.  voted  yearly  to  the  seminary  at  Maynooth 
for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  7000/.  for 
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the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  19007.  for  the  Cork  Institution, 
2,5007.  for  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland,  3007.  for  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  of  very  large  yearly  grants  to 
the  support  of  other  institutions  of  a  charitable  and  in¬ 
dustrial  character.  Immediately  after  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Board,  the  public  grants  before  made  to  volun¬ 
tary  societies  for  education  were  withdrawn,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  yearly  vote  to  the  seminary  at  Maynooth, 
which  was  continued,  the  sums  voted  by  Parliament,  for 
the  advancement  of  education  in  Ireland,  were  intrusted 
for  distribution  to  the  National  Board.  From  1831  to 

1836  inclusive,  these  grants  amounted  to  186,0007.;  from 

1837  to  1843  inclusive,  the  grants  were  50,0007.  yearly  ; 
and,  since  1843,  they  have  gradually  increased  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : — 


1844  . 

....  £72,000 

1845  . 

....  75,000 

1846  . 

....  85,000 

1847  . 

....  100,000 

1848  . 

....  120,000 

The  entire  sum  thus  granted  to  the  National  Board  is 
788,000;  and  since  1833,  when  aid  was  first  given  from 
the  public  funds  for  providing  school-buildings  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  the  votes  for  the  advancement  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  have  exceeded  the  amount  granted  for  that 
purpose  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  In  the  funds 
supplied  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  education  in  Ireland,  should  be  included 
the  provision  made,  in  1845,  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
seminary  at  Maynooth,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  en¬ 
dowment  supplied  to  that  establishment  by  the  Irish  par¬ 
liament;  as  well  as  the  grants  made  in  the  same  session 
for  the  foundation  of  three  colleges  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  in  Ireland.  For  the  enlargement  of  Maynooth 
30,0007.  was  granted,  and  for  the  perpetual  endowment  of 
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the  seminary  6000/.  yearly  was  appropriated  to  the  officers 
and  professors;  800/.  in  annual  stipends  to  twenty  Dunboyne 
students ;  5000/.  in  annual  stipends  to  250  free  students 
in  the  three  senior  classes ;  and  14,560/.  for  commons  for 
twenty  Dunboyne  students,  250  free  students  in  the  three 
senior  classes,  and  250  free  students  in  the  four  junior 
classes.*  To  found  three  colleges  in  Ireland,  100,000/. 
was  appropriated  for  buildings  and  furniture,  and  21,000/. 
yearly  for  stipends  to  the  officers  and  professors  in  the 
several  faculties  of  arts,  law,  and  physic,  and  for  prizes 
and  exhibitions  to  the  students,  exclusive  of  such  fees  as 
may  be  received  from  students.  Her  Majesty  is  em¬ 
powered  to  appoint  visitors,  and  make  laws  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  those  colleges  ;  but  it  is  enacted,  that  no  student 
shall  be  compelled  to  attend  any  theological  lecture  or 
religious  instruction,  other  than  is  approved  by  his  pa 
rents  or  guardians,  and  that  no  religious  test  shall  be 
administered  to  any  person  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  be 
admitted  a  student,  or  to  hold  office,  or  to  partake  of  any 
privileges,  in  any  college  founded  under  the  authority 
given  to  her  Majesty  by  that  statute. t 

Although,  in  England  and  Wales,  the  grants  made  by 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  aid  of  school- 
buildings,  never  exceed,  and  rarely  amount  to,  one-third 
of  the  entire  cost,  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  provided 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  the  propor¬ 
tions  are  reversed  in  Ireland,  two-thirds  being  granted 
by  the  National  Board,  out  of  moneys  supplied  from  the 
public  treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one-third 
provided  by  voluntary  contributions.  Thus,  in  1846,  of 
the  entire  sum  of  36,217,  3s.  8 d.,  laid  out  on  school-build¬ 
ings,  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  grants  amounting  to 

*  8  and  9  Vic.,  c.  25.  t  8  and  9  Vic.,  c.  66, 
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24,0 66/.  17s.  6c?.  were  made  by  the  Board,  and  12,150/. 
6s.  2 d.  contributed  from  local  resources.  The  same  dis¬ 
parity  prevails  with  respect  to  the  contributions  to  training 
establishments,  the  grants  in  aid  of  teachers’  salaries,  and 
the  supply  of  books.  Thus,  in  Ireland  the  whole  cost  of 
training  is  defrayed  by  the  State,  a  gratuitous  supply  of 
school-books  is  furnished  at  the  first  opening  of  the  school, 
and  renewed  every  four  years ;  and,  instead  of  requiring 
that  a  residence  and  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  the  master 
shall  be  provided  from  local  sources,  which  is  the  propor¬ 
tion  fixed  by  the  inflexible  and  unvarying  code  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  in  Great  Britain — no  matter  what 
may  be  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  or  whether  it 
may  be  practicable  to  support  a  school  under  such  condi¬ 
tions — all  that  the  Irish  Board  requires  is,  that  a  further 
income  beyond  the  salary  given  by  them  be  secured  to  the 
teacher,  either  by  local  subscription  or  school  fees,  to  such 
amount  in  each  case  as  they  may  direct. 

By  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Education ,  for  the  year  1846,  being  the 
last  (which  had  been  published  when  the  present  obser¬ 
vations  were  written),  it  appears  that  the  National  Schools 
of  Ireland  had  increased,  from  789,  with  107,042  scholars, 
on  the  31st  December,  1833,  to  3651,  with  451,776*  scho¬ 
lars  on  the  31st  December,  1846 ;  that  the  increase  in  the 
year  1846  was  211  schools,  and  23,566  scholars;  and  that 
building  grants  had  been  made,  before  the  31st  December, 
1846,  to  335  schools  not  then  in  operation,  which  would 
accommodate  31,461  scholars.  These  schools  appear  to 
have  been  thus  distributed : — 

*  To  this  number  should  be  added  4634  scholars  in  attendance 
in  schools,  to  which  salaries  had  been  granted  after  30th  September, 
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Leinster . 

Population 
in  1841. 
1,973,731 

Schools  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  building. 
932  — 

Provision 
thus  afforded. 
126,025 

Munster 

2,396,161 

—  919  — 

139,607 

Ulster  .  . 

2,386,373 

—  1601  — 

155,419 

Connaught  . 

1,418,859 

—  534  — 

62,186 

8,175,124 

3986 

483,237 

If  we  take  into  account  the  educational  provision  for 
500,000  children  which  existed  in  1825,  of  which  schools  a 
part  only  receive  aid  from  the  National  Board,  as  well  as 
the  schools  since  established  by  means  of  individual  or  asso¬ 
ciated  Churchmen,  by  Roman-catholic  societies,  and  by 
Dissenting  congregations,  and  not  united  to  the  National 
Board  —  it  may  be  estimated  that  there  now  exist  in 
Ireland  school-buildings  for  800,000  children,  in  which 
daily  instruction  is  provided  for  one-tenth  of  the  population 
of  that  country. 

The  national  system  of  education  in  Ireland  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  eleventh  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
for  1844 : — 

The  principle  of  the  present  system  is,  and  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  that  the  national  schools  shall  he  open  alike  to  Christians 
of  all  denominations ;  and  that,  accordingly,  no  child  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  he  present  at  any  religious  instruction  or  exercise  of  which 
his  parents  or  guardians  may  disapprove,  and  that  opportunities 
shall  be  afforded  to  all  children  to  receive  separately,  at  particular 
periods,  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians  may 
provide  for  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  strict  adherence  to  this  principle,  the 
national  schools  are  in  a  great  number  of  instances  frequented  by 
children  of  various  denominations.  But  in  some  districts,  where  the 
poorer  portion  of  the  population  is  almost  exclusively  of  one  deno¬ 
mination,  or,  again,  where  well  conducted  schools,  confined  to  those 
of  one  denomination,  had  been  previously  established,  such  inter¬ 
mixture,  of  course,  does  not  take  place ;  and  this  has  been  held  out 
as  a  proof  of  the  failure,  in  those  instances  at  least,  of  the  “  system 
of  united  education.”  But  the  system  never  was  designed  to  be  one 
of  united  education  in  that  sense ;  else,  in  numerous  districts  in 
Ireland,  in  which  schools  are  much  needed,  it  would  be  wholly  inap¬ 
plicable.  The  system  of  united  education,  which  it  was  really 
designed  to  establish,  and  which  has  in  fact  been  established,  is  a 
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system  which  does  not  exclude  children  of  any  denomination;  but 
which  will  admit,  without  doing  violence  to  conscience,  those,  of 
whatever  religious  creed,  who  may  wish  for  education. 

In  a  valuable  pamphlet,  called  Hints  on  an  Improved 
and  Self-paying  System  of  National  Education,  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Dawes,  incumbent  of  King’s  Somborne,  is  con¬ 
tained  the  following  opinion,  formed  by  the  author  on  a 
personal  visit  made  to  a  considerable  number  of  national 
and  other  schools  in  Ireland:  — 

To  the  question— has  the  system  answered  as  one  of  mixed  edu¬ 
cation  F  it  will,  I  believe,  generally  be  found,  where  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  national 
system,  that  the  children  of  their  own  persuasion  do  not  attend  the 
national  schools  in  any  great  numbers,  and  that  in  those  cases, 
owing  to  this  opposition,  it  has  not  answered  as  a  system  of  mixed 
education  to  the  extent  which  is  desirable,  but  that  with  all  other 
Protestant  denominations  it  has ;  and  I  scarcely  found  one  person 
among  those  with  whom  I  ordinarily  conversed,  both  in  the  lower 
and  middle  classes,  who  did  not  look  upon  the  national  system  as 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  upon  Ireland. 

The  question  of  combining  in  our  elementary  schools 
children  of  various  religious  denominations,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  from  a  teacher,  himself  a  member  of  some 
one  church  or  congregation  of  Christians,  what  is 
termed  literary  or  secular  instruction,  is  one  of  urgent 
practical  importance,  both  in  England  and  Wales  ;  and 
the  experience  of  Ireland  may  afford  us  some  aid  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  first  stage  of  the  question — namely,  whether, 
in  our  state  of  religious  divisions — may  it  not,  alas  !  be 
said,  of  angry  hostility — between  religious  communities,  the 
youthful  members  of  those  congregations  can  be  so  assem¬ 
bled  together?  because,  if  that  question  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  further  question 
— namely,  whether  it  be  desirable  thus  to  divide  secular 
or  literary  instruction  from  religious  and  moral  training. 
The  Irish  Board  say,  that  the  system  of  united  education 
which  it  was  intended  to  establish  by  means  of  the 
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national  schools  in  Ireland  has  been,  in  fact,  established 
— by  which  statement  should,  in  fairness,  be  understood 
that,  in  actual  practice,  in  those  districts  in  which  the 
population  consists  of  various  religious  denominations,  the 
children  of  each  denomination  are  found  assembled  together 
in  the  national  schools.  In  the  autumn  of  1846  I  crossed 
the  Irish  Channel,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by 
personal  examination,  the  condition,  both  of  national  and 
Church  schools,  and  the  extent  to  which  a  united  system 
of  instruction  existed  in  the  national  schools  ;  and  being 
furnished  with  introductions  to  Archbishop  Whately  and 
Dr.  Elrington,  every  assistance  was  afforded  me  in  pur¬ 
suing  my  inquiries.  I  formed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
the  national  schools,  as  establishments  for  secular  or  lite¬ 
rary  instruction,  and  was  satisfied  of  the  perfect  fairness 
with  which  the  system  itself  is  administered  by  the 
National  Board ;  and  if,  with  the  cordial  co-ope¬ 
ration  of  Archbishops  Whately  and  Murray,  and  the 
president  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  with 
the  watchful  care  and  able  management  of  such  men  as 
the  resident  member  of  the  Board  and  the  principal  of 
the  training-school,  a  united  system  of  instruction  has  not 
been  effected — that  result  may  be  regarded  as  impracti¬ 
cable.  Many  persons  have  supposed,  that  the  national 
schools  of  Ireland  are  really  built  by  a  government  board, 
and  that  such  board  appoints  the  master,  and  prescribes 
the  studies  to  be  pursued  and  the  books  to  be  used.  Such 
a  system  of  State  teaching  may  have  been,  and  indeed  was, 
intended  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  in 
1825,  but  is  a  very  different  plan  from  that  which  has  been 
actually  followed,  under  the  authority  of  Lord  Stanley’s 
letter,  as  expounded  by  the  National  Board  in  their  ex¬ 
planatory  minute.  The  system  really  adopted  was  one 
of  local  patronage — originating  the  school,  appointing  the 
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teachers,  and  selecting  the  studies  and  books,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  board  exercised  a  veto  on  the  studies,  books, 
and  teachers,  as  the  condition  of  affording  pecuniary  aid. 
Thus,  a  Roman-catholic  patron  appoints  a  Roman-catholic 
teacher— a  Presbyterian  patron  a  Presbyterian  teacher— 
and,  in  the  few  Church  schools  which  are  united  with  the 
boaid,  a  Church  patron  appoints  a  teacher  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  leligion;  but  the  proportion  of  teachers  in  national 
schools  of  Church  principles  will  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  of  282  teachers  in  training  by  the  board,  in  1 846, 
■~2J  weie  Roman  Catholics,  thirty-six  were  Presbyterians, 
and  sixteen  only  were  Churchmen.  Where  religious  dis¬ 
tinctions  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  the  religion  of  the  school 
patron  and  teacher— and  especially  of  the  latter— will  indi¬ 
cate  the  denomination  of  the  scholars  and  to  so  remarkable 
an  extent  is  this  ordinarily  the  case  in  Ireland,  that  in  the 
Redesdale  girls’  school,  built  in  the  grounds  of  Archbishop 
Whately’s  country  residence,  and  patronized  by  Mrs. 
Whately,  who  contributes  clothing,  and  affords  special 
advantages  to  the  scholars,  not  one  of  the  thirty  girls 
in  attendance  was  a  Protestant,  although  Protestant  fami¬ 
lies  reside  in  the  village ;  and  the  remarkable  example 
was  thus  afforded,  of  a  school  established  by  an  archbishop 
of  the  Irish  Church,  which  was  avoided  by  children  of  his 
own  communion,  because  the  mistress  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  religious  instruction  was  given  by 
sisters  of  a  Roman-catholic  order,  who  attended  at  appro¬ 
priate  times,  to  watch  and  superintend  the  religious  growth 
of  the  children. 


LANGUAGE. 

Irish  is  still  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  peasantry 
throughout  much  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  part  of  the  county 
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of  Antrim;  and,  although  the  number  of  those  persons 
who  cannot  converse  in  English  is  certainly  diminishing, 
(and  it  is  thought  rapidly,)  nevertheless,  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  those  districts,  there  are 
very  many  persons,  particularly  women,  who  can  converse 
in  Irish  only,  and  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  who, 
though  they  can  converse  in  English  on  the  ordinary  con¬ 
cerns  of  life,  yet  very  imperfectly  understand  the  language, 
and  employ  their  native  tongue  as  the  medium  of  familiar 
intercourse  and  of  ordinary  thought.  The  Commissioners 
of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  reported,  in  1825,  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  thus  employed  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country  exclusively  was  500,000 ;  and  that  a 
million  more  used  their  native  tongue  on  ordinary  occa¬ 
sions,  although  they  had  some  understanding  of  English, 
and  could  employ  it  for  occasional  purposes  of  traffic 
or  business.  According  to  a  computation  made  in  1806, 
the  number  of  persons  who  could  read  Irish  did  not 
then  exceed  20,000.  The  Irish  differs  from  the  Gaelic  of 
Scotland  in  idiom  and  pronunciation  only,  and  I  am 
informed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  that  the  written  Gaelic  of  Scotland  is  perfectly 
intelligible  to  native  Irishmen,  who  can  also  understand, 
although  with  some  difficulty,  the  spoken  language  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  Manx  bears  less  affinity  to 
either  the  Irish  or  Gaelic,  than  those  languages  do  to 
each  other. 

The  Holy  Bible  was  first  printed  in  the  Irish  language 
in  1685,  from  a  translation  undertaken  by  Dr.  William 
Bedell,  who  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Kilmore  and 
Ardagh  in  1629,  and  died  in  1641 ;  and  this  edition  of  the 
Bible  was  in  use  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  a  complete  edition 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  first  printed  in  Gaelic. 
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Several  works  on  religious  subjects  were  published  in  the 
Irish  language  abroad,  esjiecially  at  Louvain,  where  an 
Irish  press  existed  in  the  seventeenth  century;  and  in  1742, 
a  duoglot  catechism  of  Christian  doctrines,  in  English 
and  Irish,  was  published  in  Paris,  by  Andrew  Donlevy,  a 
licentiate  of  Salamanca,  and  prefect  of  the  Irish  com¬ 
munity  at  Paris.  In  the  present  century  a  large  number 
of  books,  chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  including  the 
New  Testament,  and  portions  of  the  Old,  as  well  as 
liturgies  and  catechisms,  have  been  printed  in  Irish  by 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  but  few 
schools  in  which  Irish  is  taught,  and  but  few  children 
who  do  not  understand  English,  and  their  parents  every¬ 
where  exhibit  anxiety  to  have  their  children  taught  that 
language.  One  of  the  objects  for  which  the  College  of 
St.  Columba  was  recently  founded  was  to  prepare  youths 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  Irish  is  the  language  of  the  peasantry. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  informed  me,  last  year,  that  there 
were  thirty-eight  students  at  the  college,  of  whom  ten 
were  on  the  foundation,  and  bound  to  learn  Irish;  that 
scholarships  had  been  established  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  for  the  study  of  Irish :  that  four  persons  by  whom 
such  scholarships  had  been  holden,  were  then  in  orders ; 
and  that  three  of  such  clergymen  were  ministering  in  the 
Irish,  language;  but  the  institution  for  the  education  of 
such  persons  amongst  the  middle  classes  as  speak  Irish, 
which  was  originally  intended  to  be  united  to  the  College 
ot  St.  Columba,  had  not  been  proceeded  with,  for  want 
of  funds. 
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LHHE  parochial  school  system  of  this  Island  originated 
-L  with  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man  in  1663,  and  who,  although  translated  to 
St.  Asaph  in  1669,  continued  until  his  death,  in  1680,  to 
promote  the  augmentation  of  poor  benefices,  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  and  endowment  of  elementary  schools  within 
his  former  diocese.  Of  Bishop  Barrow’s  labours  for  those 
objects,  the  following  account  is  given  by  Bishop  Thomas 
Wilson,  who  occupied  the  see  of  Man  from  1697  to  1755, 
when  that  good  Bishop  died,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifty-eighth  of  his  consecration. 

That  (through  the  poverty  of  the  place)  the  church  may  never 
want  fit  persons  to  perform  divine  offices,  and  to  instruct  the  people 
in  necessary  truths  and  duties,  the  pious  and  worthy  Dr.  Isaac  Bar¬ 
row  (soon  after  the  Restoration,  being  then  bishop  of  Man)  did  so 
effectually  make  use  of  his  interest  with  his  Majesty  King  Charles 
the  Second,  and  other  noble  benefactors,  that  he  obtained  a  grant 
of  one  hundred  pounds  a-year,  payable  out  of  the  excise  for  ever, 
for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  poor  vicars  and  schoolmasters  of 
his  diocese.  And  the  right  honourable  Charles,  Earl  of  Derby,  being 
pleased  to  make  a  long  lease  of  the  impropriations  of  the  Isle  in  his 
hands,  which,  either  as  lord  or  abbot,  were  one-third  of  the  whole 
tithes,  the  good  bishop  found  means  to  pay  for  the  said  lease ; 
which,  besides  an  old  rent  and  fine  still  payable  to  the  lord  of  the 
Isle,  may  be  worth,  to  the  clergy  and  schools,  about  one  hundred 
pounds  more.  Besides  this,  he  collected  amongst  the  English  nobi¬ 
lity  and  gentry  (whose  names  and  benefactions  are  registered  and 
preserved  in  public  tables  in  every  parish),  six  hundred  pounds,  the 
interest  of  which  maintains  an  academic  master ;  and  by  his  own 
private  charity,  he  purchased  two  estates  in  land,  with  twenty 
pounds  a-year,  for  the  support  of  such  young  persons  as  should  be 
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designed  for  the  ministry.  So  that  the  name  and  good  deeds  of 
that  excellent  prelate  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  so  long  as 
any  sense  of  piety  remains  among  them. 

The  letters  patent  of  Charles  the  Second  declare  his 
grant  to  have  proceeded  from  the  representations  of 
Bishop  Barrow,  of  the  mean  provision  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Island,  and  the  ill  effects  which  thence  resulted,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  qualifications  of  the  ministry,  the  instruction 
of  the  people,  and  the  education  of  the  youth.  Of  the 
King’s  grant,  the  sum  of  82 1.  was  allotted  to  the  incum¬ 
bents  of  the  Kirks  of  German,  Jurby,  Lezayre,  Maughold, 
Lonnan,  Conchan,  Braddan,  Marown,  Santan,  Arbory, 
and  Rushen;  and  18/.  to  six  petty  schools  at  Castletown, 
Douglas,  Ramsey,  Kirk  Andreas,  Kirk  Bride,  and  Bal- 
laugh.  The  lease  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  which  was 
granted  in  1666  to  the  bishop  and  archdeacon  of  the 
Island,  comprised  certain  impropriate  tithes,  which  were 
purchased  by  means  of  monies  collected  by  the  Bishop, 
with  the  intent  that  such  tithes  should  be  employed  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  settled  and  exercising  their  functions  within 
the  Island,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  free-school  in  a  suit¬ 
able  locality.  Bishop  Barrow  made  provision  for  a  gram¬ 
mar-school  at  Castletown,  to  which  he  annexed,  in  1667, 
the  impropriate  tithes  of  Kirk  Christ  Rushen,  as  an  en¬ 
dowment  for  the  master ;  and  also  set  apart  monies  to 
maintain  a  public  reader  of  logic,  philosophy,  and  history. 
In  order  to  promote  and  advance  learning  in  the 
Island,  “  by  which  might  grow  able,  orthodox,  and  pious 
ministers  to  serve  in  that  Church,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
good  of  that  people,”  he  assigned  a  fund  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  two  scholars  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  be 
chosen  from  the  free-school  of  Castletown,  or  wherever 
else  it  shall  be  in  the  Island,  who  shall  be  of  the  ablest 
scholars,  and  most  capable  of  the  service  of  the  ministry, 
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and  shall  receive  such  maintenance  for  five  years,  sup¬ 
posing  they  continue  civil,  studious,  and  industrious ;  and 
give  bonds,  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  they  shall  return 
(if  required  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Island),  to  serve  their 
country,  or  shall  return  the  money  by  them  received,  in 
case  of  better  preferment  elsewhere.  The  endowment  for 
poor  scholars  having  largely  inci'eased,  a  part  of  the  fund 
was  applied  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  master  of  the 
school  of  Castletown,  and  to  the  support  of  certain  of  the 
academical  students  of  that  place  ;  and  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  thus  provided  by  Bishop  Barrow,  has  arisen  King- 
William’s  College,  built  at  Castletown,  and  intended  to 
afford  a  complete  system  of  education  in  literature,  the¬ 
ology,  and  moral  and  natural  philosophy.  In  1685, 
Bishop  Levinz  convoked  the  clergy  at  Douglas,  in  order 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  each,  that  so,  according  to 
each  man’s  wants,  distribution  might  be  made  of  the  im¬ 
propriate  fund  arising  from  the  King’s  grant,  and  other 
monies,  then  producing  114/.  a  year;  and  the  Bishop 
proposed,  that  such  ministers  as  had  already  17/.  a  year 
out  of  the  rents  and  perquisites  of  their  livings,  should 
rest  therewith  contented  (it  being  thought  a  competency), 
without  receiving  augmentation ;  but  such  as  had  not, 
should  be  made  up  17/.  And  then,  the  cures  being  thus 
supplied,  that  the  remaining  monies  should  go  to  the  se- 
yeral  schools,  to  teach  to  read  and  write,  it  being  enjoined 
by  the  Bishop,  that  whatever  minister  received  augmenta¬ 
tion,  should  be  obliged  to  teach  a  school  in  his  parish, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  augmentation.  The 
Bishop’s  proposal  being  acceptable  to  the  clergy,  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Lord  of  the  Island,  and  his  governor,  and 
distribution  was  thus  made: — 


To  several  kirks . 

„  schools  .  .  .  . 

Yicars-general  and  registrar  . 


£80 

26 

8 


£114 
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In  1703  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions  of  the  Island, 
known  as  Bishop  Wilson’s,  were  agreed  upon  at  a  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  clergy,  and  were  accepted  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  Island  in  1704.  By  these  constitutions  it  was 
provided  that,  for  promoting  religious  learning  and  good 
manners,  all  persons  shall  send  their  children  to  some 
petty  school  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving 
instruction,  and  continue  them  there  until  they  can  read 
English  distinctly,  unless  the  parents  give  a  just  cause  to 
excuse  themselves,  approved  by  the  ordinary  in  open 
court;  and  when  the  children  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people 
shall  be  kept  at  home  in  summer  and  harvest,  they  are 
required  to  send  them,  during  such  absence,  every  third 
Sunday  to  the  parish  church,  at  least  one  hour  before 
evening  service,  there  to  be  taught  by  the  schoolmaster ; 
and,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  schoolmasters,  they 
shall,  over  and  above  their  salaries,  receive  quarterly  6d. 
for  each  child  taught  to  read  English,  and  9 d.  for  such  as 
shall  be  taught  to  write,  except  when  the  parents  or  rela¬ 
tions  are  poor,  and  unable  to  pay — in  which  case,  on  a 
certificate  from  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  their 
children  shall  be  taught  gratis.  By  an  Act  of  the  Tynwald, 
passed  in  1813,  the  quarterages  payable  to  the  teachers 
of  the  parochial,  or  petty  schools,  was  increased  to  2.9.  llrf. 
a  quarter  for  every  scholar  taught  to  read  English,  and 
3s.  6d.  a  quarter  for  every  scholar  taught  to  read  and 
write.  By  the  Act  of  1704,  every  rector,  vicar,  or 
curate,  is  required,  in  the  first  week  of  every  quarter,  to 
visit  the  petty  school,  and  take  an  account,  in  a  book,  of 
the  improvement  of  every  child,  to  be  produced  as  often 
as  the  ordinary  shall  call  for  it ;  and  for  neglect  of  duty 
by  any  schoolmaster,  he  may  be  discharged,  and  another 
placed  in  his  stead,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ordinary. 
The  parochial  schoolmasters  are  appointed  upon  the 
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recommendation  of  the  minister  and  parishioners,  under  a 
licence  from  the  bishop,  and  are  removable  for  neglect  of 
duty,  incompetency,  or  any  cause  which  may  justify  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bishop’s  licence.  In  1738,  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hastings,  being  informed  that  several  schools  within 
the  diocese  of  the  Isle  of  Man  were  very  meanly  provided 
for,  the  masters  and  mistresses  having  little  or  no  encou¬ 
ragement  to  do  their  duty,  insomuch  that  many  of  the 
people  being  poor,  their  children  are  destitute  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  such  learning  as  is  even  necessary  for  the 
meanest  Christian ; — appointed  *20/.  yearly  to  be  distributed 
by  the  bishop  to  certain  schools,  which  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  royal  bounty:  provided  the  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses  did  their  duty,  according  to  the  purport  of  their 
licences  from  the  bishop;  and  a  certificate  was  given 
by  the  incumbents  of  the  several  parishes,  who  were 
obliged  to  visit  the  schools,  that  the  children  had  been 
carefully  instructed  and  improved  in  learning  and  good 
manners,  and  were  taught  to  say  their  prayers  and  cate¬ 
chism,  and  duly  attended  the  public  service  of  the  Church. 
Various  sums  have  been  given  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
better  support  of  schools  in  particular  places,  of  which  two 
at  Peel,  and  one  at  Douglas,  are  intended  for  liberal  instruc¬ 
tion;  and  there  are  several  endowments  of  Bishop  Wilson, 
given  for  the  support  of  clergymen  to  read  prayers,  and 
catechize  youth  every  Lord’s  Day  in  the  afternoon,  and 
upon  holidays;  and,  as  an  encouragement  to  them  to  be 
very  diligent  in  that  work,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  canon  and  rubric,  the  parochial  schools  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  Bishop  Wilson  with  suitable  books,  as  well  as 
with  rules  for  their  government.  Writing  on  the  subject 
of  schools  in  1747,  the  bishop  said — 

We  have  fifty  schools,  which  are  the  foundation  of  catechising  in 
every  parish ;  and  though  they  be  meanly  endowed,  yet  by  care 
may  become  means  of  salvation. 
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The  population  of  the  island,  in  1841,  was  47,986;  and 
the  returns  collected  by  the  National  Society  in  1846-7 
of  the  amount  of  education  provided  by  means  of  Church 
schools,  give  the  following  results  : — 

Scholars. 

Sunday  and  week-day  schools  ....  34  —  1966 

Week-day  only . 11  —  1021 

Sunday  only,  as  well  as  additional  scholars 
on  that  day,  in  week-day  schools  ...  2  —  823 

47  —  3810 

Of  forty-seven  school-rooms,  forty-one  are  secured;  and, 
in  seventeen  cases,  residences  are  secured  for  the  teachers. 
One  ecclesiastical  district  only  is  said  to  be  without  a 
Church  school — namely,  St.  Matthew,  in  Douglas,  the 
children  of  which  attend  the  schools  of  St.  George.  The 
salaries  of  forty-eight  paid  teachers  are  estimated  at 
1380Z.  65.;  the  cost  of  maintaining  schools,  at  1772 1.  2s. 
In  the  Sunday-schools,  218  gratuitous  teachers  are  em¬ 
ployed.  These  results  differ,  to  some  extent,  from  a 
report  of  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  On  the  State  of  Education  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  printed  in  the  Minutes  of  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  1847-48,  wherein  the  day-schools  are  stated  to  be 
fifty-two,  in  which  2752  children  are  under  instruction  ; 
and  in  thirty-one  schools,  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to¬ 
gether,  the  teacher,  in  twenty-three  cases,  being  a  master, 
and  in  the  remaining  eight,  a  mistress.*  In  Mr.  Moseley’s 
Report  are  found  the  following  passages  : — 

The  principle  of  State  education  appears  to  have  received  a  legal 
recognition  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  First,  the  school-house  is  built  and 
repaired  by  a  legal  assessment  upon  the  community ;  secondly,  it  is 


*  These  numbers  are  taken  from  a  Statistical  View  of  the  State  of 
Education  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  furnished  by  the  teachers  to  the  Isle 
of  Man  Educational  Library,  1847,  and  comprise  two  Roman- catholic 
schools  and  a  Wesleyan  infant  school,  at  Douglas,  containing  203 
children. 
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enacted  by  law,  that  every  child  of  a  proper  age  shall  attend  the 
school ;  thirdly,  it  is  provided  that  certain  children  shall  attend  free 
of  charge,  the  rate  of  payment  of  the  rest  being  prescribed  by  law ; 
fourthly,  it  is  forbidden  by  law,  that  any  man  should  exercise  the 
profession  of  schoolmaster  whose  qualifications  have  not  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  a  competent  authority,  and  who  has  uot  been  duly  licensed. 
If,  with  a  framework  of  laws  such  as  this,  the  education  of  the 
Island  comes  short  of  those  results  which  are  to  be  expected  from  it, 
the  cause  must  arise  from  some  administrative  neglect.  Finding 
that  the  recent  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  had  not  been 
generally  circulated  in  the  Island,  I  incorporated  with  my  Report, 
under  the  form  in  which  I  first  submitted  it  to  your  lordships,  a 
statement  of  the  advantages  they  offer,  in  such  simple  terms  as 
I  thought  most  likely  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  Islanders  to 
them.  That  Report  having  been  communicated  by  your  lordships 
to  the  bishop,  he  was  pleased  to  express  his  approval  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  contained  in  it  in  a  letter,  which,  together  with  the  Report, 
he  caused  to  be  printed  and  circulated  in  the  Island.  His  lordship 
has  since  brought  before  the  Insular  legislature  a  bill  for  giving 
power  to  vestries,  or  the  cess-payers  of  certain  quarter  lands,  consti¬ 
tuted  a  district  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  to  assess  themselves  for 
providing  school-houses  and  masters’  residences ;  or,  where  it  is 
needful,  for  repairing  or  enlarging  such  as  already  exist ;  and  for 
providing  school  furniture  and  good  apparatus  for  teaching ;  and  for 
the  payment  of  salaries  and  retiring  pensions  for  masters.  This  Act 
provides,  moreover,  that  for  the  future  no  schoolmaster  shall  be  held 
to  have  a  vested  or  life-interest  in  the  school,  but  be  subject  to  sus¬ 
pension  or  dismissal,  for  sufficient  reason  assigned  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Act  for  the  management  of  the  school,  and  acting 
in  such  suspension  or  dismissal  with  the  sanction  and  authority  of 
the  bishop. 

LANGUAGE. 

Until  Bishop  Wilson’s  episcopate,  neither  the  Holy 
Scriptures  nor  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  had  been  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  Islanders  in  their  own  tongue ;  nor  could  any 
substantial  progress  have  been  made  in  teaching  them  the 
English  language,  the  petty  schools  for  giving  them  in¬ 
struction  in  English  having  originated  a  very  few  years 
only  before  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Wilson.  He 
printed,  at  his  own  expense,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew , 
and  prepared  the  other  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the 
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Apostles  for  the  press  in  the  Manx  language.  On  Bishop 
Hildesley  coming  to  the  diocese,  in  1755,  he  undertook 
the  arduous  task  of  getting  the  whole  Scriptures  trans¬ 
lated,  and  printed  in  the  Manx  language  ;  and,  after  ob¬ 
taining  contributions  for  that  object,  prevailed  on  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  to  assist  in 
carrying  that  important  work  into  execution.  In  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1764,  appears  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged: — 

Whereas,  the  ancient  Church  and  diocese  of  Man,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  York,  supposed  to  contain  near  twenty  thousand  souls,  the 
far  greatest  number  of  which  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  English 
language,  hath  for  many  ages  been  destitute  of  a  printed  copy  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  service  of  the  Church,  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  commonly  used  in  that  Island,  by  which  unhappy  circum¬ 
stances,  the  several  congregations  assembled  for  Divine  worship 
were  necessitated  to  receive  an  off-hand  translation  of  the  English 
Bible  and  Common  Prayer,  according  to  the  different  sense,  atten¬ 
tion,  and  ability,  of  the  officiating  ministers.  To  remedy  this,  the 
present  bishop  of  that  see  did,  in  the  year  1762,  collect  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  some  worthy  charitable  persons,  and  was,  by  his  success 
therein,  encouraged  to  apply  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  for  their  advice  and  assistance  towards  carrying  this 
pious  work  into  complete  execution.  The  said  Society  having  un¬ 
dertaken  the  management  hereof,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  think  proper  to  acquaint  the  world,  that 
the  benefactions  already  received  amount  to  upwards  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  Upon  which  encouragement  they  have  printed  and 
dispersed  gratis,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  2000  Manx  Catechisms, 
1200  Christian  Monitors  in  Manx,  and  1000  copies  of  the  four 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  same  language.  They 
propose  to  go  forward  in  this  good  design  as  soon  as  they  shall  he 
enabled  by  the  benevolence  of  well-disposed  persons,  to  which  end 
the  Apostolical  Epistles,  and  the  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of 
England,  are  already  put  into  the  hands  of  able  clergymen  in  the 
said  island,  well  skilled  in  the  language,  to  he  prepared  for  the 
press.  After  which,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  are  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  translated  and  published  in  the  Manx  tongue,  that  this 
diocese  may  be  put  upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of  their  neighbours, 
in  having  the  pure  word  of  God  and  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  in 
their  own  language,  for  the  use  both  of  the  public  assemblies  and 
of  their  private  families.  After  which,  if  the  fund  shall  answer,  it 
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is  proposed  to  publish  such  other  books  and  tracts,  in  the  Manx 
language,  as  shah  be  thought  most  suitable  to  promote  true  religion 
and  virtue. 

In  the  Society’s  Report  for  1767,  it  is  stated  that  1000/. 
had  been  contributed,  but  that  1000/.  more  would  be  re¬ 
quisite  to  complete  the  design  of  providing  so  many 
copies,  as  that  no  one  of  the  ‘20,000  natives  of  the  Island 
might  be  destitute  of  a  Bible  and  Common  Prayer-Book 
in  his  native  tongue,  in  which  they  never  before  appeared. 
In  the  works  of  Bishop  Wilson  is  the  following  account 
of  the  closing  scene  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Hildesley : — 

The  bishop  had  so  much  at  heart  the  translation  and  printing  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Manx  language,  that  he  often  said,  “  He  only 
wished  to  live  to  see  it  finished,  and  then  he  should  be  happy,  die 
when  he  would.”  He  received  the  last  part  of  the  Bible  ou  Satur¬ 
day,  the  28th  of  November,  1772,  and  emphatically  sung  his  Nunc 
Dimittis  in  the  presence  of  his  family :  and  next  day  in  the  evening, 
after  family  prayers,  he  preached  a  lecture  on  the  uncertainty  of 
human  life;  how  many  instances  were  constantly  happening  in 
which  people  were  deprived  of  their  senses  in  a  moment;  thus,  in  a 
prophetic  manner  foretelling  his  own  death,  for  on  Monday,  after 
dining  cheerfully  at  Bishop’s  Court  with  his  family  and  one  of  his 
clergy,  he  was  seized  with  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  in  a  moment 
deprived  him  of  his  senses ;  and  in  this  situation  he  remained  till 
the  Monday  following,  when  he  died. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1781,  it  is 
stated  that  they  had  printed  and  dispersed  gratis  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  2000  Church  Catechisms, 
1200  Christian  Monitors,  2000  Lewis’s  Exposition,  1000 
New  Testaments,  and  2550  copies  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
and  had  printed  2000  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  like  number  of  the  New ;  and  intend  to  proceed  in 
their  charitable  work,  and  to  supply  the  Island  with  other 
good  books  and  tracts.  The  last  edition  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  in  the  Manx  tongue  was  printed  by  the  Society  in 
the  year  1808 ;  and  the  only  books  published  in  that  lan¬ 
guage,  besides  those  which  were  printed  by  them,  have 
been  the  Book  of  Homilies,  some  of  Bishop  Wilson’s  works, 
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and  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  In  the  year  1825,  it  was  re¬ 
presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  impressions  of 
the  Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  Manx  tongue; 
but  that  in  the  English  tongue  they  are  much  wanted,  and 
sought  after  with  great  avidity ;  and  that  in  the  parochial 
schools  English  books  are  much  wanted.  The  change 
which  had  been  gradually  wrought  in  the  language  of  the 
Islanders  between  1772,  when  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Manx  tongue  was  finished,  (to  the  great  joy  of 
Bishop  Hildesley,)  and  1825,  when  Bishop  Murray  de¬ 
clared  that  the  necessity  for  supplying  books  in  that 
tongue  no  longer  existed,  has  continued,  and  is  yet  in 
progress.  The  Manx  language,  which  had  been  more  or 
less  used  in  public  worship,  according  as  it  was  more  or 
less  the  language  of  the  people,  and  was  employed  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  in  most  country  parishes,  three 
Sundays  in  the  month,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  is  now  rarely  used  more  frequently  than  alternate 
Sundays,  and  often  only  once  a  month,  even  in  country 
parishes,  whilst  in  the  town  churches  it  is  discontinued. 
A  century  ago,  Manx  was  used  in  the  schools  in  conveying 
elementary  knowledge,  but  English  is  now  the  only 
medium  of  school  instruction,  and  the  books  used  are 
those  which  are  commonly  found  in  national  schools  in 
England.  The  old  people  are  greatly  attached  to  their 
native  language;  and  although  many  of  them  know  English, 
they  prefer  employing  their  own  tongue  in  conversation 
with  each  other.  Young  people,  on  the  contrary,  have 
not  only  acquired  English,  but  use  it  familiarly;  and  thus, 
in  the  course  of  another  generation,  the  Manx  tongue,  re¬ 
garded  with  dislike  by  the  utilitarian  philosophy  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  be  a  venerable  relic  of  past  times, 
interesting  only  to  the  philologist  and  antiquary. 
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rPHE  Breton  language,  which  is  spoken  throughout  the 
department  of  Finistere,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Morbihan,  and  in  a  part  of  the  Cote  duNord,  is  not  taught 
in  the  schools  of  those  departments,  the  policy  of  the  re¬ 
cent  government  of  France  having  manifested  itself  in 
active  discouragement  of  Breton  nationality.  The  Breton 
literature  seems  to  be  limited  to  songs,  which  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Mons.  de  Lavillemarque,  and 
to  a  few  dramatic  pieces  composed  within  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  Offices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  other  religious  books,  Imve  been,  however,  long  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  language.  In  country  parishes,  the  sermons 
and  addresses  from  the  pulpit  are  in  the  native  tongue  of 
the  people,  but  in  the  towns  they  are  usually  given  in 
French,  although,  where  several  churches  exist  in  the 
same  place,  the  native  language  is  ordinarily  used  in  one 
of  them.  The  Breton  is  earnest,  religious,  grave  in  his 
deportment,  capable  of  strong  attachments,  possesses 
much  courage,  and  evinces  an  obstinacy  of  character, 
which  his  more  volatile  neighbours  indicate  by  the  French 
proverb  —  “  Entete  comme  un  Breton.” 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Phillips,  a  native  of  Wales,  and  an 
ordained  minister  amongst  the  Welsh  Methodists,  having 
recently  spent  some  time  in  Brittany,  as  agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  I  addressed  to  him  a 
series  of  questions  on  the  language  and  present  condition 
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of  the  Celtic  population  of  that  province.  The  informa¬ 
tion  which  his  answers  contained  interested  me  so  much, 
that  I  obtained  his  permission  to  publish  them,  and  they 
will  constitute  the  closing  portion  of  a  book,  which  has 
grown  into  a  larger  volume  than  was  contemplated  by  me 
when  the  composition  of  the  work  was  undertaken. 

Query  1. — Is  the  Breton  language  spoken  in  any  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  Trance  than  Finistere,  Morbihan,  and  Cotes-du-ISord;  and 
if  so,  what  others  ? 

j Reply. — The  Celto-Breton  has  totally  disappeared  from  Upper 
Brittany,  comprising  the  departments  De  la  Loire  Inferieure  and 
D’llle  et  Vilaine.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries  at  Nantes  the  colpor¬ 
teur  informed  me,  that  in  that  town  and  surrounding  country  the 
language  is  quite  unknown.  It  is  therefore  wholly  confined  to  Bas- 
Bretagne,  comprising  the  three  westerly  departments.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  north  to  the  south  coast,  so  as  to  pass  a  little  to  the  west 
of  St.  Brieux,  through  Pontivy  to  Vannes,  will  show  the  extent  of 
country  where  this  language  is  spoken.  On  the  western  side  of  this 
line,  and  from  Vannes  along  the  sea-shore  in  a  southerly  direction, 
towards  the  department  of  Lower  Loire,  it  continues  to  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  language,  while  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  supposed  line  you 
hear  both  Breton  and  French  for  some  distance. 

Query  2. — Of  what  proportion  of  the  people  in  those  departments 
is  it  the  ordinary  medium  of  communication  ? 

Reply. — The  number  has  been  variously  estimated.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  said  to  be  about  five  or  six  hundred  thousand.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  towns  in  Lower  Brittany 
speak  French;  but,  after  deducting  the  French  population  of  the 
towns,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  about  800,000  persons  ordinarily 
employ  the  Breton  language,  although  a  portion  of  that  number  can 
converse  in  French.  In  the  Departement  des  Cotes-du-Nord  the 
population  is  607,572,  half  of  whom  ordinarily  speak  the  Breton 
language  ;  and  among  them  may  be  found  150,000  persons  not  able 
to  converse  in  any  other.  Morbihan,  out  of  a  population  of  446,331, 
has  more  than  100,000  persons  who  are  unable  to  understand  any 
instruction  delivered  in  the  French  language.  The  department  of 
Finistere  contains  576,068  inhabitants,  of  whom  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  400,000  use  the  native  dialect,  while  the  remainder,  or  about 
one-fourth  of  the  people,  speak  the  French  language,  and  know  no 
other. 

Query  3. — What,  if  any,  number  can  converse  in  no  other 
language  P 

Reply.  From  the  preceding  reply,  it  will  appear  that  upwards  of 
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lialf  a  million  are  unacquainted  with  French,  and  are  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Brezonaeg.  The  numbers  who  speak  this  language  in 
Brittany,  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  the  Welsh-speaking  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Principality  of  Wales.* 

Query  4. — Can  you  understand  the  Breton  speech  from  your 
acquaintance  with  W elsh  ? 

Reply. — Not  so  far  as  to  hold  a  conversation  with  the  people; 
and  yet  I  could,  without  much  difficulty,  comprehend  the  substance 
of  what  was  spoken,  both  in  common  conversation  and  in  the  pulpit. 
The  dialect  consists  chiefly  of  what  we  call  W elsh  ;  but  you  find  in 
almost  every  sentence  words  derived  from  Latin  and  French,  so 
that  in  order  fully  to  understand  the  Breton,  it  is  necessary  we 
shoidd  have  some  little  acquaintance  with  two  other  languages.  I 
ought  to  remark,  that  the  words  which  we  look  upon  as  Latin  and 
French  are,  since  their  incorporation  with  the  Breton  language, 
subject  to  the  same  grammatical  laws.  The  dialect  as  written,  at 
present,  is  anything  but  pure ;  as  spoken,  it  is  still  worse.  Take 
the  following  as  a  specimen :  at  the  church  of  Douarnenez,  in 
Finistere,  I  heard  a  priest  preaching  with  great  earnestness.  In  his 
sermon  he  used  the  following  expressions — “  dan  iffern,”  (hell  fire), 
“  dormenton  eternal,”  (eternal  torments).  The  former  is  pure  Celtic, 
and  can  be  understood  by  any  Welshman;  but,  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  latter,  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  French,  or  English,  is 
necessary.  The  similarity  of  the  two  languages  will  appear  from 
the  following  examples  : — 

1. — the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 


Di-sul 

Di-merc’her 

Di-lun 

Di-ziou 

Di-meurs 

Di-gwener 

Di-sadorn. 

2. — THE  NAMES  OF  THINGS. 

Breton. 

Welsh. 

Tan 

Tan 

Fire 

Dour 

Dwr 

Water 

Bleo 

Blew 

Hair 

*  [ Note  by  Mr.  Phillips.']  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
estimate  in  such  matters.  The  population  of  Wales  and  Monmouth¬ 
shire  is  (or  rather  was  in  1841)  1,045,753.  Of  this  number  about 
250,000  speak  English,  and  are  ignorant  of  Welsh.  About  the  same 
number  understand  both  languages,  while  the  remainder,  say  half  a 
million,  are  wholly  confined  to  the  native  language.  To  these  must 
be  added  fifty  or  seventy  thousand  Welshmen  who  habitually  use 
the  Welsh  language,  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Chester, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  other  English  towns.  Infants  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  above  calculations. 
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Breton. 

Pen 

Kig 

*Marc’h 


Cig 


Welsh 

Pen 


March 


Head 

Flesh 

Horse 

Mare 

Bull 


Xazeg 

Taro 

Pobl 

Pont 

Bara 

Aval 


Caseg 

Tarw 

Pobl 

Pont 

Bara 

Afal 


People 

Bridge 

Bread 

Apple 


3. - THE  NAMES  OF  PLACES 


IN  BAS-BEETAGNE. 
Pontivy, 
Pontaven, 
Pouldavid, 
Penarze, 
Bosporden, 
Tredarze, 
Treguier. 


Landelow, 

Lanilis, 

Landerneau, 

Lanion, 

Do  lay, 

Henbont, 

Carnac, 


Here  you  have  our  own  prefixes  :  — 


Ban  Pont  Bos  Dol  Tre  Carn  Pen 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  specimens,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
to  show  the  resemblance  of  the  two  languages.  It  is,  however, 
sufficiently  clear,  from  the  above  instances,  that  a  Welshman  who 
knows  a  little  I  rench  and  Latin  would  soon  acquire  such  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Brezonaeg  (Breton),  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  read 
and  understand  it,  but  also  to  converse  and  to  write  in  it. 

Query  5. — Is  Breton  taught  in  any  schools  ?  And,  if  not,  how  is 
the  ability  to  read  attained  F 

Beply.  Although  the  policy  of  the  French  government  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  to  introduce  French  into  the  schools  of  Brittany — 
and  although  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  Mons.  Laouenau 
and  others,  at  Brest,  to  introduce  Breton  into  the  schools  have 
hitherto  proved  unsuccessful,  yet,  in  some  of  the  villages,  Breton  is 
taught;  and  even  where  it  is  not  taught  in  a  direct  manner,  the 
children,  in  learning  to  read  French,  acquire  at  the  same  time  the 
ability  to  read  their  own  language.  You  are  aware  that,  in  this 
indirect  way,  multitudes  of  children  in  Wales  learn  to  read  their  own 
language.  I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  elementary  books 
used  in  teaching  Breton,  and  a  few  catechisms  also,  printed  and  used 
under  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  last  book  of  this 
description  which  I  examined  (at  a  place  within  twenty  miles  of 
Brest)  had  not  the  second  commandment.  I  believe  the  decalogue 
is  thus  mutilated  in  all  the  religious  catechisms  used  in  Brittany. 


*  Ceffyl  is  n°t  in  the  language. 
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The  Breton  books  are  very  numerous — about  thirty  different  sorts 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  bbrary  of  the  Bible  Society.  It  may  be 
said  that,  on  an  average,  one-fourth  of  the  Breton  population  can 
read ;  and  that,  in  one-balf  of  the  farm-houses  throughout  the 
country,  one  person  or  more  has  received  some  instruction.  Edu¬ 
cation  has  made  great  progress  of  late  years,  so  that  the  number 
capable  of  reading  increases  rapidly.  Brittany  contains  one  univer¬ 
sity,  and  this  is  at  Rennes.  There  are  besides  three  royal  colleges; 
and  throughout  the  five  departments  there  are  about  one  thousand 
government  schools — that  is,  one  school  for  every  2600  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  In  France  generally,  the  attendance  at  school  is  supposed  to 
he  one  in  fourteen  ;  and  on  this  scale  the  schools  in  Brittany  should 
average  180  pupils  each.  I  need  not  say  that  this  is  far  above  the 
mark ;  and  the  returns  of  the  French  government  show  that  the 
proportion  of  the  population  in  attendance  at  elementary  schools  is, 
in  100  persons  —  Cote  du  Nord,  4'07 ;  Morbihan,  3'48;  Finis- 
tere,  2-97. 

Query  6. — Are  any  modem  books  printed  in  the  language,  and 
are  any  periodical  works  published  in  it? 

Reply. — The  press  in  Brittany  is  more  productive  at  present  than 
at  any  former  period.  At  Brest,  Morlaix,  Quimper,  and  elsewhere, 
there  is  much  done,  both  in  the  French  and  the  native  languages. 
I  have  seen  a  considerable  assortment  of  modern  books  in  the  Breton 
dialect— such  as  grammars,  dictionaries,  elementary  books,  songs, 
lives  of  the  saints.  There  is  in  Brittany  a  Celtic  Society,  meeting 
periodically  at  Quimper ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Society 
to  cultivate  the  native  language,  and  to  promote  native  literature. 
About  three  years  ago  a  Breton  quarterly  magazine  was  established, 
called  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Faith.  I  have  reasons  to  believe  that 
Mons.  de  la  Villemarque  is  one  of  the  editors.  In  June,  last  year, 
there  were  15,000  subscribers  to  this  periodical !  It  contains  little 
besides  letters  from  Catholic  missionaries,  and  it  receives  the  support 
of  the  priests  very  generally.  In  consequence  of  the  greater  liberty 
enjoyed  since  the  revolution  of  February  last,  a  few  Protestant 
friends  have  contemplated  the  establishment  of  two  cheap  maga¬ 
zines — one  in  French,  and  another  in  Breton.  The  intention  was 
communicated  to  me  some  months  since,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  work  has  actually  commenced. 

Query  7. — Is  public  worship  performed  in  the  language  by  any, 
and  what  classes  of  Christians ;  and,  in  particular,  do  the  Roman 
Catholics  expound  or  exhort  in  that  language ;  and  are  the  priests 
conversant  with  it,  throughout  the  districts  where  it  forms  the 
vernacular  tongue  ? 

Reply—  It  can  hardly  be  sa:d  that  Brittany  contains  a  Protestant 
church.  It  is  true  that  the  consistory  of  Nantes  embraces  the  whole 
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of  Haute  andBas-Bretagne,  but  it  has  only  four  churches  and  five  minis¬ 
ters  for  upwards  of  two  millions  of  people  !  Two  of  these  churches 
are  at  Nantes,  one  at  Bennes,  and  the  other  at  Brest.  In  the  whole 
of  Pinistere,  containing  more  inhabitants  than  the  whole  of  North 
Wales,  there  is  hut  one  church  of  the  Protestant  reformed  faith,  and 
this  is  at  Brest,  the  most  remote  town  of  the  department.  Neither 
of  these  Protestant  ministers  understands  the  Breton  dialect — nor 
have  they  any  occasion  for  it,  inasmuch  as  their  congregations  are 
wholly  Prench. 

Popery  is  the  religion  of  Brittany;  and  you  need  not  be  told  that, 
in  all  countries,  the  service  of  the  Bomish  Church  is  performed 
chiefly  in  Latin.  There  are,  however,  in  Brittany  many  books  con¬ 
taining  forms  of  devotion  written  in  the  native  language,  and  in 
country  districts  the  priests  preach  in  the  vernacular  dialect. 
There  is  far  more  preaching  in  the  Breton  provinces  than  in  the 
rest  of  Prance,  and  always,  I  have  reasons  to  believe,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  understood  by  the  people.  The  priests  are,  for  the  most 
part,  natives  of  the  country,  and  generally  educated  at  the  Quim- 
per  “Seminary.”  With  the  exception  of  the  French-speaking  towns, 
there  are  none  but  native  priests  to  be  met  with,  using  on  all 
occasions  the  vernacular  dialect.  They  are  not  highly  educated, — 
generally  very  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  to  their  own  faith.  It 
is  said  that  their  standard  of  morality  is  not  very  high ;  and  as  the 
priests  are  taken  from  amongst  the  people,  they  are  much  identified 
•with  them,  both  in  language  and  habits. 

This  may  be  the  proper  place  to  state,  that  worship  is  conducted, 
and  the  Gospel  preached  in  the  native  language,  in  the  department 
of  Finistere,  by  two  missionaries  from  Wales.  The  Bev.  John 
Jenkins  is  a  native  of  Glamorganshire,  and  was  sent  out  by  the 
Baptists  in  1834.  His  residence  is  at  Morlaix.  After  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  he  obtained  permission  to  establish  Protestant  worship.  He 
has  now  a  chapel,  where  the  service  is  conducted  in  Breton  and 
Prench. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  Wales  have  chosen  Brittany  as  a 
part  of  their  foreign  missionary  field,  and  in  1842,  the  Lev.  James 
Williams,  from  the  Bala  Theological  Institution,  was  sent  out  to 
commence  a  mission.  After  spending  some  time  at  St.  Servans, 
near  St.  Malo,  Fauet,  and  Pontivy,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
Prench  and  Breton,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Quimper,  the  capital 
of  Finistere.  By  the  assistance  of  the  Protestant  minister  at 
Brest,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Consistory  of  Nantes,  he 
also  succeeded  in  establishing  Protestant  worship.  A  Protestant 
church,  and  a  residence  for  the  minister,  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  above  denomination.  This  place  of  worship  was  dedicated 
during  my  stay  at  Quimper,  and  since  then  there  are  two  services 
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conducted  in  it  every  Lord’s  day;  French  in  the  morning,  and 
Breton  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  an  occasional  English  service,  at 
the  request,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  English  residents.  In  this 
mission  there  is  an  assistant,  a  native  Breton,  educated  for  the 
priesthood,  but  being  enlightened  by  the  reading  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  he  has  abandoned  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  embraced 
Protestantism.  Another  young  man  from  Quimper  is  now  receiving 
a  thoroughly  classical  and  theological  education  at  Geneva,  under 
D’Aubigne  and  Gaussen,  in  order  to  join  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Mission  in  Brittany. 

Query  8. — Are  the  Scriptures,  or  any  and  what  religious  cate¬ 
chisms,  found ;  and  if  so,  how  long  have  they  existed  in  the  Breton 
language  P 

Reply. — The  very  first  move  in  this  country,  towards  obtaining 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Breton,  was  made  by  the  late  and  de¬ 
servedly  lamented  Carnhuanawe.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  Bible  Society  on  the  subject  in  1819.  A  [similar 
application  had  been  made,  in  1814,  by  the  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Paris.  The  London  Cymmrodorion  Society  seconded  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Price.  On  St.  David’s  day  in  1824,  Mr.  Price 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  Brecon  Cymreigydion,  and  made  a 
collection  towards  enabling  the  Society  to  bring  through  the  press 
an  edition  of  the  Breton  Scriptures.  Soon  after  this,  the  committee 
of  the  parent  Society  authorised  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jones,  classical  tutor 
of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  College,  at  Cheshunt,  then  travelling  in 
France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  to  visit  Brittany,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  a  translation  had  ever  been  made,  and  in  case 
he  could  not  succeed  in  finding  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  or  portions 
thereof,  in  the  Celto-Breton,  he  was  further  authorised  to  engage 
a  proper  person  to  make  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
After  a  diligent  search  of  all  the  libraries,  he  was  satisfied  that  no 
such  translation  had  ever  been  made,  beyond  the  portions  found  in 
the  Bomish  books  of  devotion ;  and,  acting  on  the  instructions  he 
received  from  the  Society,  he  engaged  the  services  of  the  learned 
Le  Gonidee,*  a  native  Breton.  This  gentleman  translated  the  New 
Testament  at  the  expense  of  the  Bible  Society.  The  sheets  in 
passing  through  the  press  were  read,  first,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jones, 
and  after  his  death,  by  the  Bev.  T.  Price.  The  edition  consisted 
of  one  thousand  copies,  printed  at  Angouleme,  (where  the  trans¬ 
lator  then  resided,)  in  the  year  1827. 


*  [ Note  by  Mr.  Phillips.']  The  literati  of  Brittany  are  now  erect¬ 
ing  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  their  learned  countryman.  The 
inscription  is  to  be  partly  Breton  and  partly  Welsh. 
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The  same  gentleman  was  further  engaged  to  translate  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  manuscript  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Bible 
Society,  having  been  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Price, 

The  means  for  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  Brittany  were  so  few, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  priests  so  strong,  that  the  above  small 
edition  lasted  about  twenty  years  ;  but  when  the  Wblsh  missionaries 
entered  the  field,  they  found  that  they  could  do  but  little  without 
the  Bible,  and  this  gave  rise  to  renewed  and  urgent  appeals  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Bible  Society.  To  their  great  discouragement  the 
missionaries  found,  that  the  translation  of  Le  Gonidee  (though  ex¬ 
cellent)  was  to  a  great  extent  unintelligible  to  the  masses  of  the 
people,  the  translator  having  so  improved  the  language,  and  adopted 
withal  a  new  system  of  orthography,  that  it  seemed  to  the  unin¬ 
structed  peasantry  a  new  dialect ;  and  hence  it  became  a  serious 
question  whether  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  a  re¬ 
vised  translation.  The  correspondence  on  this  subject  was  very 
considerable— opinions  were  elicited,  and,  these  being  somewhat  con¬ 
tradictory,  I  thought  at  one  time  we  should  be  compelled  to  give  up 
the  point.  The  revision,  however,  was  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins  of  Morlaix,  assisted  by  a  native  Breton ;  and  the  Committee, 
after  having  obtained  the  fullest  information  respecting  its  excellency 
and  general  faithfulness,  resolved  to  print  at  once  an  edition  of  three 
thousand  copies.  This  was  done  at  Brest,  partly  during  my  stay  in 
the  country  last  year.  Before  Christmas  (1847)  the  edition  was  quite 
ready.  I  made  arrangements  for  the  distribution — Brest,  Morlaix, 
and  Quimper  being  the  principal  depositories.  In  addition  to  the 
agency  of  the  missionaries  (before  named),  we  have  a  colporteur  or 
two  generally  at  work,  traversing  the  Breton  districts,  and  offering 
the  New  Testament  for  sale.  The  book  costs  us  one  and  a  half  franc, 
but,  on  account  of  the  great  poverty  of  the  peasantry,  it  is  sold  for 
half  a  franc,  the  Society  making  a  sacrifice  of  the  difference.  About 
1800  copies  have  been  sold  already ;  and  I  hope  that,  before  the 
expiration  of  another  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reprint  this  version, 
with  such  emendations  as  may  be  necessary.  Our  late  friend,  Mr. 
Price,  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  Old  Testament  printed,  and  I 
have  had  several  communications  from  other  quarters  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  probable  that  the  question  will  be  entertained  after 
we  have  given  full  trial  to  the  present  experiment  with  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament. 

In  reference  to  the  present  version  of  the  New  Testament,  Mr. 
Jenkins  writes  thus  to  our  Committee  After  deducting  what 
may  be  called  the  French  population  of  the  towns,  we  may  safely 
say,  that  a  population  of  above  800,000  speak  the  Breton  language. 
Our  translation  is  made  for  the  use  of  this  people,  and  will  be  intel¬ 
ligible  to  them  all,  except  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Vannes,  whose  dialect  differs  widely  from  the  three*  others,  but  not 
so  much,  I  think,  as  to  render  our  version  unintelligible  to  those 
who  have  received  education.” 

There  are  no  Protestant  catechisms  in  the  Breton  as  yet,  but  I 
have  by  me  copies  of  about  thirty  tracts,  prepared  by  the  above 
missionaries,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  private  friends,  or  by 
the  Religious  Tract  Societies  of  London  and  Paris.  Some  of  these 
tracts  contain  Scripture  extracts,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Gospels, 
and  the  rest  are  either  original  or  translations  from  our  best  Eng¬ 
lish  tracts. 

Query  9— Is  the  language  disappearing  from  any  and  what  dis¬ 
tricts,  and,  if  so,  under  what  influence  P 

Reply-  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  language  is  disappearing 
in  some  districts,  say  in  and  near  the  larger  towns,  where  every 
branch  of  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen.  French 
being  the  language  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  principal  people,  it 
must  of  necessity  spread ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of 
Government,  and  the  example  of  the  gentry,  Breton  will  retain  its 
hold  of  the  masses  for  some  centuries  to  come ;  although  the 
Bretons  are  not  so  devoted  to  their  language  as  the  “  Cymry”  are 
to  theirs,  and  the  opposition  of  the  priests  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  French  originates  in  a  principle  of  ecclesiastical  conservatism.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  Brittany  and  Wales  furnish  parallel  cases, 
in  reference  to  either  the  prevalence  or  decline  of  the  native  lan¬ 
guage.  In  Wales  the  ancient  language  has  powerful  auxiliaries  in 
the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  Sunday-school.  Give  our  kinsmen  in 
Brittany  a  Protestant  pulpit,  a  Protestant  press,  and  Protestant 
Sunday-schools,  and  the  language  will  live  for  many  ages  and  gene¬ 
rations,  while,  by  the  same  means,  the  intelligence,  morality,  and 
social  comforts  of  the  people  will  rapidly  increase. 

Query  10. — Does  the  language  appear  to  exercise  any,  and  what 
influence  on  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people  P 

Reply. — It  is  a  fact  that  in  those  parts  of  Brittany  where  the 
native  language  is  no  longer  used,  “  the  moral  and  religious  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people”  is  by  no  means  improved.  There  is  less  crime 
in  Brittany  than  in  any  other  part  of  France,  and  the  proportion  of 
criminals  from  amongst  Protestants  is  smaller  than  from  amongst 
Roman  Catholics.  This  statement  was  given  me  while  walking 
through  the  Bagne  at  Brest.  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  language 
forms  any  very  strong  barrier  to  the  moral  and  religious  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  people;  their  ignorance,  not  of  the  French  language  and 
its  literature,  but  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  lack  of  general  educa- 


*  The  dialects  are  those  of  Quimper,  Treguier,  St.  Pol  de  Leon, 
and  Vannes. 
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tion,  are  the  tilings  that  affect  their  condition.  Still,  I  would  say, 
let  the  Bretons  learn  French,  and  let  every  Welshman  learn  English, 
although  it  is  not  the  language  that  forms  the  chief  element  in  the 
social  or  moral  condition  of  any  people. 

Query  11. — Is  the  administration  of  justice  conducted  anywhere 
in  the  Breton  language  ? 

Reply. — I  believe  that  in  this  respect  the  case  of  Armorica  is 
perfectly  parallel  with  Cambria.  Although  I  made  no  direct  inquiry 
into  this  matter  while  in  the  country,  my  strong  impression  is,  that 
a  Breton  court  of  law  does  not  exist.  Indeed,  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  justice  is  administered  in  the  French  language,  with  the 
aid  of  interpreters. 

Thomas  Phillips, 

Agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


Ilay,  Brecknockshire,  Dec.  29,  1848. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


CONCLUSION. 


Y  work  is  now  ended;  and  I  ask  of  those  readers 


L7  J_  w]10  }iave  accompanied  me  thus  far,  an  indulgent 
consideration  for  the  failings  of  an  ancient  race,  by  whom 
Western  Europe  was  inhabited  at  the  dawn  of  authentic 
history.  The  Celtic  people  may  not  manifest  the  same 
indications  of  material  progress,  nor  exhibit  those  rapid 
changes  of  condition  which  characterize  some  modern 
communities;  but  whether  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  plains  of  Brittany, 
the  various  branches  of  that  race  have  been  distinguished 
by  an  unshrinking  fidelity,  and  an  unwavering  attachment 
to  the  fallen  and  the  unfortunate.  The  last  of  the  Welsh 
princes  had  been  put  to  death  before  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Principality  submitted  to  the  arms  and  power  of 
Edward;  the  Highland  clans  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Prince  Charles  until  he  embarked  from  their  shores,  and 
bid  adieu  for  ever  to  the  land  of  his  fathers;  and  it  was 
in  the  province  of  Brittany  that  the  cry  of  “  God  and  the 
King”  last  resounded  in  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  French 
revolution.  Honour  and  loyalty  are  virtues  which  can 
be  ill  spared  in  these  later  times.  May  the  altar  and 
the  throne,  for  which  our  fathers  struggled,  be  to  us,  a 
[fledge  of  union — to  our  country,  an  ark  of  safety. 


APPENDIX. 


Note  A.  —  Laws  of  Howel  Dda.  —  (See  page  20.) 

ancient  laws  and  institutes  of  Wales  were  printed  by  com¬ 
mand  of  his  late  Majesty  William  the  Fourth,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  chief  contents  of  that  work  consist  of  the  collections  known 
as  the  laws  of  Howel  Dda,  who  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
South  Wales  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  who  in¬ 
herited  from  his  mother  large  possessions  in  that  part  of  North 
Wales  known  as  Powis  Land.  He  caused  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  country,  some  of  which  were  assigned  to  the  sixth  century,  to 
be  examined,  retaining  what  was  beneficial,  expounding  what  was 
ambiguous,  and  abrogating  what  was  superfluous  or  injurious,  and 
submitted  this  compilation  to  a  convocation  which  was  convened  by 
him,  and  met  at  a  place  called  “  Y  Ty  Grwyn  ar  Daf.”  That  con¬ 
vocation  consisted  of  numerous  prelates  of  the  Church,  and  deputies 
from  the  several  comots  into  which  the  country  was  divided. 
The  work  of  revision  was  committed  to  twelve  of  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  members  of  the  assembly,  selected  by  the  King,  who  added 
to  them  a  clerk  or  doctor  of  laws,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an 
Archdeacon  of  Llandaff;  and  when  their  labour  was  completed,  the 
code  thus  framed  was  confirmed  by  the  assembly,  and  proclaimed 
by  the  King. 

The  following  observations  on  the  character  of  the  Welsh  laws, 
and  the  extent  of  civilization  which  was  displayed  by  the  early  legis¬ 
lators  of  the  Principality,  are  found  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  in 
which  they  were  printed  by  the  Record  Commissioners: — 

“To  advert,  even  cursorily,  to  the  leading  topics  which  swell  this 
volume,  would  be  to  exceed  the  limits  usually  assigned  to  a  preface. 
In  justice,  however,  to  that  race,  whose  spirits  and  whose  laws  have 
alike  slumbered  for  so  many  ages,  the  editor  cannot  fail  to  observe, 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  has  been 
guarded  and  controlled,  the  careful  distinction  between  the  legisla¬ 
tive  and  executive  authority,  the  wise  caution  shown  in  confiding  as 
little  as  possible  to  magisterial  discretion,  the  exact  delineation  of 
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the  rights  and  duties  of  the  governor  and  governed,  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant;  the  enlightened  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  upholding  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  generous  care 
testified  for  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  esteem  and  privileges 
awarded  to  learned  and  scientific  persons,  the  acquaintance  with 
political  institutions,  the  concern  shown  for  the  interests  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  accurate  definition  of  crimes  and  offences,  and  the  just 
adaptation  of  penalties  and  punishments,  all  these,  and  many  more 
points,  mingled,  it  is  true,  with  many  imperfections,  evince  a  degree 
of  refinement  which  would  he  matter  of  surprise  for  so  early  an  age, 
did  we  not  know  that  the  primitive  Britons  had  had  Homan  pre¬ 
ceptors,  and  that  their  institutions  had  been  partially  purified  in  the 
stream  of  time  from  the  barbarism  that  has  always  distinguished 
the  infancy  of  those  States  which  have  not  been  planted  by  a  nation 
already  civilized.” 


Note  B.  —  On  Social  Condition.  —  (See  page  59.) 
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SECOND  TABLE,  SHOWING  ANNUAL  VALUE  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  REAL  PROPERTY,  AND  AMOUNT  AND  APPLICATION 
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APPENDIX. 


Note  C.  —  Bastardy  in  Prussia.  —  (See  page  69.) 

The  ratio  of  illegitimate  children  to  those  born  in  wedlock  is 
thus  stated  in  the  recent  work  of  M.  Hieterici,  which  is  compiled 
from  official  tables,  brought  down  to  the  end  of  184B : — 

Number  of  Illegitimate  Births  in  100  children. 

Konigsberg . 30'88 

Breslau . 2525 

Berlin . 18-62 


Note  D.  —  (See  page  99.) 

John  Peney,  born  in  Breconshire  in  1559,  was  suspected  of  having 
assisted  in  composing  those  obnoxious  works  printed  under  the 
name  of  Martin  Marprelate,  in  and  after  1588.  A  warrant  from 
the  Privy  Council  having  been  issued,  in  1590,  for  his  apprehension 
as  an  enemy  to  the  State,  he  withdrew  into  concealment,  and  was 
not  arrested  until  May,  1593.  He  was  arraigned  on  the  23  Eliz. 
ch.  2,  for  writing  seditious  matter  against  the  Queen’s  Majesty. 
It  was  submitted  on  his  behalf,  that  as  the  writings  charged  against 
him  were  confined  to  subjects  of  religious  controversy,  or  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  discipline,  he  was  not  within  the  compass  of  a  statute 
passed  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  person  and  authority.  Little 
regard,  however,  was  had  in  those  times  to  the  defence  offered  by 
State  prisoners,  and  Penry  was  found  guilty,  and,  in  the  words  of 
Strype,  “  was  executed  hastily,  being  brought  in  an  afternoon  out  of 
the  King’s  Bench  Prison,  in  Southwark,  into  St.  Thomas  Water¬ 
ings,  a  place  of  execution  on  that  side  of  the  river  Thames,  and 
there  hanged.” 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley,  on  the 
22nd  May,  1593,  Penry  enclosed  a  protestation  to  the  Queen, 
written  in  a  style  of  simple  touching  eloquence,  from  which  the 
following  passages  are  extracted: — 

“I  am  a  poor  young  man,  born  and  bred  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales.  I  am  the  first,  since  the  last  springing  of  the  Gospel  in  this 
latter  age,  that  publicly  laboured  to  have  the  blessed  seed  thereof 
sown  in  those  barren  mountains.  I  have  often  rejoiced  before  my 
God,  as  he  knoweth  that  I  had  the  favour  to  be  born  and  live  under 
Her  Majesty  for  the  promoting  this  work.  In  the  earnest  desire 
I  had  to  see  the  Gospel  planted  in  my  native  country,  and  the  con¬ 
trary  corruptions  removed,  I  might  well,  as  I  confess  in  my  pub¬ 
lished  writings,  with  Hegetorides  the  Thracian,  forget  mine  own 
danger,  but  my  loyalty  to  my  Prince  did  I  never  forget.  And 
being  now  to  end  my  days  before  I  am  come  to  one-half  my  years 
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in  the  likely  course  of  nature,  I  leave  the  success  of  these  my  labours 
unto  such  of  my  countrymen  as  the  Lord  is  to  raise  up  after  me 
for  the  accomplishing  of  that  work,  which,  in  the  calling  of  my 
country  unto  the  knowledge  of  Christ’s  blessed  Gospel,  I  began. 

I  never  took  myself  for  a  rebuker,  much  less  for  a  reformer  of 
States  and  Kingdoms.  Far  was  that  from  me ;  yet  in  the  discharge 
of  my  conscience,  all  the  world  was  to  bear  with  me,  if  I  preferred 
the  testimony  which  I  was  bound  to  yield  unto  the  truth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  before  the  favour  of  any  creature.  The  standing  of  the 
State,  Kingdom,  and  Prince,  was  always  most  dear  unto  me,  as  He 
knoweth  by  whom  States  are  preserved  and  princes  do  bear  rule. 
The  beginning  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign  I  never  saw,  and  beseech 
the  Lord  that  no  creature  may  see  the  end  of  her  prosperity.  An 
enemy  unto  any  good  order  and  policy,  either  in  church  or  common¬ 
wealth,  was  I  never.  All  good  learning,  and  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  tongues,  I  laboured  to  attain  unto,  and  to  promote  unto  the 
uttermost  of  my  power.  Whatsoever  I  wrote  in  religion,  the  same 
I  did  simply  for  no  other  end  than  for  the  bringing  of  God’s  truth 
to  light.  I  never  did  anything  in  this  cause  (Lord  thou  art  witness) 
for  contention,  vain  glory,  or  to  draw  disciples  after  me,  or  to  be 
accounted  singular.  Whatsoever  I  wrote  or  held  beside  the  war¬ 
rant  of  the  written  word,  I  have  always  warned  all  men  to  leave  it. 
And  wherein  I  saw  that  I  had  erred  myself,  I  have,  as  all  this  land 
doth  now  know,  confessed  my  ignorance,  and  framed  my  judgment 
and  practice  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Word.  Notwithstanding 
that  this  be  prejudicial  to  my  public  writings,  yea  and  life,  the  like 
am  I  ready  to  do  in  anything  which  I  hold  beside  the  truth  at  this 
hour.  That  brief  confession  of  my  faith  and  allegiance  unto  the 
Lord  and  Her  Majesty,  written  since  my  imprisonment,  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  worshipful  Mr.  Justice  Young,  I  take,  as  I  shall 
answer  before  J esus  Christ  and  the  elect  angels,  to  contain  nothing 
but  God’s  eternal  verity  in  it,  and  therefore,  if  my  blood  were  an 
ocean  sea,  and  every  drop  thereof  were  a  life  unto  me,  I  would  give 
them  all,  by  the  help  of  the  Lord,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same, 
my  confession.  Yet  if  any  error  can  be  showed  therein,  that  will  I 
not  maintain.  Otherwise,  far  be  it  that  either  the  saving  of  an 
earthly  life,  the  regard  which  in  nature  I  ought  to  have  to  the  deso¬ 
late  outward  state  of  a  poor  friendless  widow  and  four  poor  father¬ 
less  infants,  whereof  the  eldest  is  not  above  four  years  old,  which  I 
am  to  leave  behind  me,  or  any  other  outward  thing,  should  enforce 
me,  by  the  denial  of  God’s  truth  contrary  unto  my  conscience,  to  lose 
mine  own  soul,  the  Lord,  I  trust,  will  never  give  me  over  unto  this 
sin.  Great  things  in  this  life  I  never  sought  for,  not  so  much  as  in 
thought.  A  mean  and  base  outward  state,  according  to  my  mean 
condition,  I  was  content  with.  Sufficiency  I  have  had  with  great 
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outward  troubles,  but  most  contented  I  was  with  my  lot.  And 
content  I  am,  and  shall  be,  with  my  undeserved  and  untimely  death, 
beseeching  the  Lord  that  it  be  not  laid  unto  the  charge  of  any  crea¬ 
ture  in  this  land.  For  I  do,  from  my  heart,  forgive  all  those  that 
seek  my  life,  as  I  desire  to  be  forgiven  in  the  day  of  strict  account, 
praying  for  them  as  for  mine  own  soul.  That,  although  upon  earth 
we  cannot  accord,  we  may  yet  meet  in  heaven,  unto  our  eternal 
comfort  and  unity,  where  all  controversies  shall  be  at  an  end.  And 
if  my  death  can  procure  any  quietness  unto  the  Church  of  God,  and 
unto  the  state  of  my  Prince,  and  her  Kingdom,  wherein  I  was  born, 
glad  I  am  that  I  had  a  life  to  bestow  in  this  service.  I  know  not 
to  what  better  use  it  could  be  employed  if  it  were  reserved  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  this  cause  I  desire  not  to  spare  the  same.  Thus  have 
I  lived  towards  the  Lord  and  my  Prince,  and  thus  mean  I  to  die, 
by  His  grace.  Many  such  subjects  I  wish  unto  my  Prince,  though 
no  such  reward  unto  any  of  them.  My  only  request,  being  also  as 
earnest  as  possible,  I  can  utter  the  same  unto  all  those,  both  honour¬ 
able  and  worshipful,  unto  whose  hands  this  my  last  testimony  may 
come,  is,  that  Her  Majesty  may  be  acquainted  herewith,  before  my 
death  if  it  may  be,  or  at  least  after  my  departure.  Subscribed  with 
the  heart  and  the  hand  which  never  devised  or  wrote  anything  to 
the  discredit  or  defamation  of  my  Sovereign  Queen  Elizabeth,  (I 
take  it  on  my  death,  as  I  hope  to  have  a  life  after  this,)  by  me, 

“John  Penry.” 


Note  E.  —  On  Mixed  or  Free  Communion.  —  (See 
page  116.) 

The  propriety  of  mixed  or  free  communion  has  been  a  frequent  subject 
of  controversy,  amongst  those  Christians  who  regard  the  baptism  of 
infants,  not  as  a  rite  instituted  by  our  Lord  or  His  Apostles,  but  as  a 
ceremony  of  human  invention.  The  late  Eev.  Kobert  Hall  ad¬ 
vocated  the  practice  of  mixed  communion,  which  he  enforced  on  the 
ground,  that  baptism  is  not  invariably  necessary  to  salvation :  that 
men  ought  not  to  prescribe,  as  indispensable  conditions  of  church 
communion,  what  the  New  Testament  has  not  enjoined  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  salvation  :  and  that  there  is  no  such  necessary  connexion 
between  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  as  to  render  it  im¬ 
proper  to  administer  the  latter  rite  to  one  who  has  not  received  the 
former.  Amongst  the  works  on  this  subject  may  be  mentioned  a 
treatise  by  the  celebrated  John  Bunyan,  entitled.  Water  Baptism  no 
Bar  to  Communion,  and  An  Apology  for  the  Baptists,  published  by 
Mr.  Booth,  who  was  an  advocate  for  strict  or  exclusive  communion. 
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Note  F. —  English  Presbyterianism.  —  (See  page  117.) 

Extracts  from  a  Letter  written  by  Dr.  Rees,  containing  Replies  to 
Questions  from  the  Author. 

Query  1.  Is  there  any  history  of  the  Presbyterian  congregations 
in  England  and  Wales,  as  well  those  extinct  as  now  existing,  with 
the  date  of  their  foundation,  and  number  of  members  ? 

Answer .  To  this  question  I  might  return  a  brief  and  summary 
answer — that  no  such  history  exists.  But  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that 
it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  a  few  circumstances  connected 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  calculated  to  evince 
that  a  work  of  this  kind  could  not  have  been  composed  with  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  accuracy.  The  obstacles  to  its  composition  will  be  found 
in  the  remarkable  nature  of  the  events,  and  of  the  times,  in  which 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  England  and  Wales  arose  into 
existence.  Although  the  Presbyterians  in  England  attained,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  great  power  and  influence  in 
the  State — possessed  themselves  of  the  supreme  authority  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  as  well  as  in  civil  matters — held  at  their  disposal  the  paro¬ 
chial  churches — expelled  at  pleasure  the  episcopal  clergy  from  their 
livings,  replacing  them  by  ministers  of  their  own  persuasion,  and 
substituted  for  the  established  Liturgy  and  E-ubric  their  own  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Public  Worship,  yet,  singular  as  the  fact  may  appear,  they 
were  never  able  to  complete  their  projected  ecclesiastical  reform, 
so  as  to  introduce  the  Church  forms  and  discipline  of  Geneva 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  The  presbyteries  and  assemblies 
actually  instituted  after  this  model  were  comparatively  few.  The 
greater  number  were  located  in  Lancashire ;  and  London  and 
the  vicinity  contained,  I  believe,  but  one  presbytery,  which 
was  at  Wandsworth,  in  Surrey.  The  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
annihilated  the  political  authority  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  put 
an  immediate  and  definitive  stop  to  their  ecclesiastical  reforma¬ 
tion.  By  the  return  of  the  hierarchy  to  their  rank  and  authority, 
and  the  re-institution  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  their  church-livings, 
Presbyterianism  was  at  one  blow  deprived  of  all  the  support  and 
patronage  by  which  it  had  for  a  time  been  promoted  and  upheld,  by  the 
civil  power ;  whilst,  by  the  Bartholomew  Act,  all  the  Presbyterian 
clergy,  who  scrupled  conformity  to  the  Liturgy,  were  ejected  from 
their  preferments,  and  rendered  incapable  of  exercising  their  clerical 
functions.  Whatever,  then,  might  have  been  the  success  of  the 
Presbyterian  party  under  the  Parliament  and  the  Protector,  in 
new-modelling  the  churches,  and  reforming  the  worship,  after  the 
pattern  of  Geneva,  all  their  labours  were  rendered  abortive  by  the 
return  of  the  King ;  for  from  that  moment  the  Episcopal  Church 
regained,  in  their  utmost  plenitude,  its  former  authority  and  in- 
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fluence,  and  the  Presbyterianism  by  which  it  had,  for  a  brief  period, 
been  supplanted  ceased  to  exist  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
Presbyterian  clergy,  thus  deprived  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  con¬ 
tinued,  after  their  expulsion,  to  be  united,  by  a  community  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  interests,  in  an  organized  association,  which  obtained  the 
designation  of  the  Presbyterian  Body  of  Protestant  Nonconform¬ 
ing  Ministers.  They  were  recognised  as  a  community  by  the 
Government  and  the  Court;  and  the  privilege  was  conceded  to 
them,  in  their  associated  capacity,  of  presenting  addresses  to  the 
Sovereign  on  the  throne — a  privilege  still  allowed  to  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  But,  though  they  retained  their  spiritual  character,  they 
had  no  spiritual  charge,  and,  indeed,  could  not  exercise  their  clerical 
functions,  except  by  a  violation  of  the  law.  By  degrees,  however, 
and  within  a  short  period,  some  of  them  gathered  around  them 
small  congregations  of  hearers,  who  assembled  for  Divine  worship 
first  in  private  houses,  afterwards,  as  they  gained  confidence,  in 
large  rooms  and  public  halls,  with  the  use  of  which  they  were 
accommodated  by  persons  of  influence,  favourable  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  some  instances,  the  sovereigns  (Charles  II.  and  James  II.), 
though  in  contravention  of  the  law,  not  only  connived  at  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  but  gave  their  direct  encouragement,  by  voluntary  offers 
of  indulgences,  and  by  the  grant  of  royal  licences  for  the  erection  of 
meeting-houses,  in  virtue  of  which  some  chapels  were  built  in  the 
metropolis.  It  was  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  and 
under  such  questionable  and  hazardous  auspices,  that  some  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Nonconformist  Presbyterian  congregations  were 
formed  in  South  Britain.  Though  apparently  sanctioned  by  royal 
authority,  they  were  undoubtedly  illegal,  and  on  this  account  were 
frequently  exposed  to  various  annoyances  and  persecutions  from  the 
people  and  the  civil  authorities.  Some,  however,  braved  every 
opposition,  till  the  Act  of  Toleration  released  them  from  danger, 
and  placed  them  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Springing  into 
existence,  then,  in  such  circumstances,  in  which  obscurity  and  con¬ 
cealment  were  necessary  to  their  safety,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
were  not  very  careful  to  preserve  records  of  their  origin  and  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  that  they  were  content  to  leave  their  history  and 
their  trials  to  be  transmitted  to  their  posterity  by  oral  tradition, 
aided  only  by  such  occasional  notices  of  their  proceedings  as  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  church-books.  Subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  these  Dissenting  Presbyterian  churches  rapidly 
multiplied.  But  the  new  congregations  sprang  up  in  nearly  the 
same  manner  as  their  precursors.  They  were  generally  erected  to 
meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  particular  persons,  in  several  localities, 
who  could  not  conform  to  the  established  worship.  But,  as  it  was 
often  found  that  the  law  which  sanctioned  their  establishment  did 
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not  effectually  protect  them  against  popular  intolerance  and  popular 
outrage,  it  became  necessary  for  their  peace  and  security  still  to  seek 
retirement  for  the  sites  of  the  chapels,  and  to  coniine,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  themselves  the  knowledge  of  their  existence,  their  num¬ 
bers,  and  their  forms  of  discipline  and  worship . 

Query  2. — Is  there  any  work  which  states  the  Presbyterian  view 
of  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  declension  of  Presbyterianism  since  the 
Restoration? 

Answer. — This  question  may  be  considered  as  being  substantively 
answered  by  the  preceding  observations.  I  must,  however,  remark, 
that  the  question  assumes  a  fact  which  is  not  very  apparent,  and  is, 
perhaps,  incapable  of  proof — viz.,  that  subsequently  to  the  Restora¬ 
tion  there  was  a  remarkable  declension  of  Presbyterianism.  Prom  the 
history  of  the  times,  we  learn  that  all  of  Presbyterianism  which  had 
actual  existence  during  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate 
— all  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  clerical  character  and  func¬ 
tions — to  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  churches — to  classes,  pres¬ 
byteries  and  synods,  or  assemblies — to  the  order  and  forms  of 
public  worship,  as  set  forth  in  the  Directory — all,  in  fact,  which 
had  been  instituted  in  accordance  with  the  model  of  Geneva  in 
England  and  Wales, — was  not  subjected  to  a  process  of  declension, 
but  at  once  abrogated  and  annihilated  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
From  the  moment  this  law  came  in  force,  Presbyterianism,  as  re¬ 
spected  its  essential  and  distinguishing  characteristics  as  a  system 
of  church-government,  discipline,  and  worship,  ceased  to  exist  in 
South  Britain.  But,  though  the  essence  and  the  substance  thus 
vanished,  the  shadow  and  the  name  remained.  That  portion  of  the 
English  clergy  who  had  embraced  Presbyterian  principles,  and  were 
ejected  from  their  livings  for  Nonconformity,  continued  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  Presbyterians.  But  whatever  might  have  been  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  system  of  church-government,  exposed  as  they  were 
to  legal  proscription  and  penalties  they  never  attempted,  because 
probably  they  had  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  succeed,  to  re-organize 
their  little  churches  on  the  Presbyterian  model.  The  ministers 
themselves,  as  already  observed,  constituted  an  organized  society, 
bound  together  by  certain  rules  and  observances,  voluntarily  im¬ 
posed,  but  strictly  followed.  The  congregations,  on  the  other  hand, 
existed  only  as  detached  and  separate  communities,  each  under  its 
own  independent  government,  having  no  bond  of  union  to  connect 
it  with  any  other,  after  the  manner  of  a  Presbytery.  In  this  respect 
they  followed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  example  of  the  Independent  or 
Congregational  Churches,  though  they  adopted  some  forms  and  re¬ 
gulations  by  which  they  were  easily  to  be  discriminated.  One  of 
the  earliest  and  chief  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Presbyterian 
Nonconformist  ministers,  in  the  establishment  of  their  separate  wor- 
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ship,  was  the  introduction  of  young  candidates  into  the  ministerial 
office.  Great  importance  had  always  been  attached  by  them  to  Pres¬ 
byterian  ordination,  which  they  had  deemed  an  indispensable  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  sacred  profession.  But,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Presbyteries,  Presbyterian  ordination  could  no  longer  be  obtained. 
It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  find  some  substitute,  which  should 
be  deemed  equally  valid  as  a  recognition,  by  those  already  ordained, 
of  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  the  office  to  which  he  aspired,  and 
be  regarded  as  conveying  to  him,  in  an  equal  or  sufficient  degree, 
their  sanction  and  authority  to  engage  in  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
calling.  The  subject  greatly  embarrassed,  and  divided  for  some 
time,  the  Presbyterian  clergy ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  considerable 
demur  and  hesitation  that  they  finally  agreed  upon  the  plan  after¬ 
wards  adopted,  and  still  generally  followed — with,  indeed,  occasional 
modifications.  The  plan  was,  to  assemble  a  number  of  the  elder 
ministers  to  conduct  a  public  service,  which  was  called  an  ordination. 
On  this  occasion,  the  congregation  declared  their  choice  of  the  can¬ 
didate  to  be  their  future  minister.  One  of  the  ministers  then  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  some  interrogatories  as  to  his  views  in  the  choice  of 
his  profession,  and  required  from  him  a  brief  statement  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  principles.  He  was  next  addressed  by  another  minister,  in 
what  was  called  the  ordination  charge,  in  which  the  duties  of  his 
office  were  explained,  and  friendly  advice  and  exhortations  delivered 
to  him  to  discharge  them  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  A  sermon  addressed 
to  the  people,  and  a  devotional  address,  supplicating  the  Divine  bless¬ 
ing  on  the  entire  service,  completed  the  performances.  This  mode 
of  ordination  was  first  adopted  by  the  Presbyterians  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  constituted  a  remarkable  change 
in  an  important  part  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  and  presented  a 
striking  difference  between  the  real  Presbyterianism  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  nominal  Presbyterianism  of  modern  times. 

Query  3. — When  did  the  Presbyterian  Congregations  cease  to 
use  the  Westminster  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith  ? 

Answer. — The  Catechism  and  Confession  of  the  Westminster  As¬ 
sembly  constituted  the  authorized  standard  of  orthodox  faith,  during 
the  time  that  Presbyteriauism  was  by  law  the  established  religion  of 
England.  After  the  authority  by  which  this  standard  had  been  imposed 
had  been  abrogated,  by  the  re-institution  of  Episcopacy  at  the  Resto- 
ration,  the  Presbyterians  retained,  from  conviction,  their  Calvinistic 
principles,  and  continued  to  use  the  same  formulas  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  their  children,  and  their  catechumens.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
question,  that  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  they  held  their 
former  opinions,  with  perhaps  some  modification  in  individual  in¬ 
stances,  as  in  the  case  of  Baxter.  It  is  clear  that,  during  this  period, 
the  two  bodies  of  Presbyterian  and  Independent  ministers  agreed  in 
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their  theological  opinions.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  they 
associated  on  the  most  intimate  terms ;  and,  in  order  to  promote 
the  more  effectually  those  civil  objects  in  which  they  were  alike  inte¬ 
rested,  and  which  derived  great  importance  from  the  political,  no 
less  than  the  religious,  circumstances  of  the  times,  they  came  to  the 
resolution  to  drop  their  denominational  distinction,  and  to  form  an 
union,  in  virtue  of  which  they  should,  under  the  designation  of 
United  Brethren,  act  together,  on  public  occasions,  as  one  com¬ 
munity.  In  this  united  capacity  they  appeared  and  acted  at  the 
Revolution,  and  presented  a  joint  address  of  congratulation  to 
William  the  Third,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Not  long  after¬ 
ward,  however,  the  harmony  of  the  United  Brethren  was  disturbed 
— not  by  any  denominational  distinction,  but  by  theological  differ¬ 
ences.  A  controversy  arose  between  two  members  of  the  union — 
one  a  Presbyterian,  the  other  an  Independent — in  relation  to  some 
abstract  dogmas,  which  began  from  the  pulpit,  and  was  afterward 
continued  through  the  press.  The  original  disputants  were  Dr.  Daniel 
Williams,  the  founder  of  the  library  in  Red  Cross-street,  and  Mr. 
Tobias  Cripps,  an  Independent  minister.  But,  in  a  short  time,  the 
cause  of  each  of  the  combatants  was  espoused  by  their  respective 
brethren,  and  the  controversy  became  thus,  by  degrees,  denomina¬ 
tional.  Writh  such  virulence  was  it  at  last  conducted,  that  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  the  bodies  was  interrupted,  and,  about  1693, 
the  union  itself  dissolved.  Although  there  was  a  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  views  maintained  by  the  two  chief  disputants  in  this 
controversy,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  either  of  them  thought 
that  he  was  advocating  a  doctrine  not  taught  in  the  Assembly’s 
Catechism.  At  all  events,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  clergy,  who  took  the  more  liberal  side,  and  thus  exposed 
themselves  to  the  imputation  of  heresy,  had,  as  a  body,  relaxed  in  their 
theological  sentiments.  There  are,  however,  reasons  for  believing 
that,  at  this  time,  Calvinism  was  losing  its  hold  on  the  minds  of 
many ;  and  we  may  date  from  this  period  the  decline  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrines  in  the  Presbyterian  body.  Decisive  evidence  of  this 
declension  was  exhibited  in  some  proceedings  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  occasioned  by  the  open  profession  of  Arian  opinions  by 
ministers  in  the  West  of  England.  Some  zealous  persons  at  Exeter, 
alarmed  by  this  manifestation  of  alleged  unsoundness  in  the  faith, 
appealed  to  the  London  ministers  for  advice  and  direction  as  to  the 
course  they  should  pursue  to  stop  the  evil ;  and  this  appeal  led  to 
the  celebrated  controversy  at  Salters’  Hall.  It  was  there  proposed, 
in  a  general  meeting  of  the  London  ministers  of  the  two  denomina¬ 
tions,  that,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  Church  ministers  of  doubtful 
orthodoxy,  every  minister  should  be  required  to  attest  by  his  sub¬ 
scription  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  expressed  in  the 
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words  of  the  first  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  the  Assembly’s  Confession.  The  discussion  arose  on  the 
question  of  subscription  or  no  subscription;  and  the  majority  finally 
determined  against  the  imposition  of  subscription.  In  this  debate 
and  division,  the  Presbyterian  ministers  opposed,  whilst  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  ministers  advocated,  subscription.  There  were,  however, 
individual  exceptions  on  both  sides,  which  prevented  the  division 
being  strictly  denominational.  Although  this  division  related  to  the 
imposition  of  a  test,  rather  than  to  the  profession  of  a  theological 
dogma,  yet  it  is  quite  certain,  that  many  of  the  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ters  who  voted  on  the  liberal  side  would  equally  have  refused  assent, 
in  any  circumstances,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  it  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent,  that  the  Arianism  which  had  created  alarm  in  the 
west  of  England,  was  infecting  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the 
metropolis.  Within  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  leading  ministers  of 
the  London  Presbyterian  churches  were  avowed  Arians  ;  whilst,  still 
later,  many  of  them  adopted  the  Unitarian  doctrines,  which  now  form 
the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  England  and  Wales. 

This  view  of  the  departure  of  the  Presbyterians  of  England  and 
Wales  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Assembly’s  Confession  and  Catechism, 
is  proved  by  ample  and  satisfactory  evidence.  Its  early  movement 
was,  indeed,  almost  imperceptible  ;  but  clear  indications  of  its  pro¬ 
gress  may  be  traced  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  advanced  more  rapidly  and  decisively  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  was  notorious  and  avowed  about  1770,  when, 
upon  occasion  of  an  application  to  Parliament  for  an  enlargement  of 
the  Toleration  Act,  it  was  publicly  announced,  on  competent  autho¬ 
rity,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  South  Britain 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 


Note  G.  —  On  Excited  Feelings  in  Religious  Worship. 
(See  page  145.) 

I  have  never  seen  a  Welsh  congregation  jump  or  leap  for  joy, 
although  I  believe  the  practice  has  occasionally  prevailed  in  our 
own  times.  The  excited  feelings  of  a  Welsh  congregation  are  often 
manifested  in  ejaculations,  which  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  con¬ 
strained  manner  and  calm  temperwhich  characterize  religious  worship 
in  the  English  Church.  Yet,  surely,  strong  emotions  are  the  natural 
accompaniment  of  prayer  and  praise.  The  litanies  of  the  Church — 
the  versicles  and  suffrages  in  which  the  priest  and  the  people  alter¬ 
nately  or  unitedly  convey  their  petitions — the  chant  which  enters 
almostuniversally  into  the  officesof  Christianworship — the  hymns  and 
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psalms  of  praise  sung  or  said  by  the  minister  and  the  congregation 
in  turns, — all  presuppose  a  fervour  in  Christian  worship  not  usually 
manifested  among  ourselves.  The  reproof  of  Howlands — “  You 
blame  the  Welsh  as  jumpers,  but  may  not  the  Welsh  blame  you 
as  sleepers,”  indicated,  not  inaptly,  the  occasional  appearance  of  an 
English  congregation.  In  other  countries,  religious  worship  exer¬ 
cises  a  greater  influence  on  the  emotions  of  the  congregation.  In 
the  reformed  Churches  of  Germany  and  Holland,  this  is  partly  the 
effect  of  the  psalmody,  in  which  all  the  congregation  join.  In  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  it  is  often  the  result  of  painting,  music, 
and  a  gorgeous  ritual.  In  Moslem  countries,  where  art  is  pro¬ 
scribed,  and  enthusiasm  is  not  enkindled  by  eloquence,  excitement 
in  religious  worship  is  called  forth  by  other  means.  The  proces- 
'  sions  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  are  often  the  occasion  of  strong 
religious  enthusiasm;  and  in  Spain,  in  particular,  I  have  witnessed 
emotions  thus  rapidly  kindled,  and  communicated  to  large  bodies  of 
men.  In  the  Christian  Churches  of  Syria  similar  manifestations 
are  frequent ;  and  even  the  frigid  conventionalism  of  our  own  social 
state  is  roused  to  unwonted  fervour  by  the  zeal  of  the  mountain 
dwellers  of  that  land,  who,  summoned  by  the  convent-bell,  and 
guided  by  the  stars,  still  assemble  to  chant  the  same  strains  which 
the  early  Christians  chanted,  in  the  same  holy  valley  in  which  they 
worshipped.  The  excitement  of  the  dancing  and  howling  der¬ 
vishes,  who  are  found  in  Mahommedan  countries,  is  well  known.  I 
reached  Thebes,  in  the  winter  of  1842-3,  in  a  vessel  manned  by 
Egyptian  and  Nubian  boatmen,  who  were  uniformly  well  con¬ 
ducted,  and  whom  I  had  often  watched  as  they  prepared  their 
morning  and  evening  meal  of  “  bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles,  ’  red 
as  that  for  which  Esau  sold' his  birthright.  The  boat  was  moored 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the  huge  temples  of  Luxor 
shone  out  brightly  under  a  moon,  the  splendour  of  which  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  travelled  in  Eastern  countries. 
Between  the  margin  of  the  river  and  the  village  was  a  sandy  plain; 
and  here  we  heard  at  night  a  low  chant,  that  gradually  rose  and 
fell,  and  was  varied  by  ejaculations,  which  increased  in  rapidity  and 
vehemence  as  the  chant  rose  in  tone.  On  going  to  the  deck  of  the 
little  vessel,  I  discovered  that  the  sounds  proceeded  from  the  crew, 
who  had  formed  a  circle  on  the  sand,  each  holding  the  other’s  hand— 
and  whilst  one  ejaculated  passages  from  the  Koran,  the  others 
chanted.  Gradually  the  chant  became  more  and  more  rapid,  the 
ejaculations  more  and  more  vehement,  the  frames  of  the  men  pre¬ 
sented  violent  contortions,  foam  issued  from  their  mouths,  and 
more  than  one  of  them  sank  senseless  on  the  sand. 

There  could  be  no  artifice,  nor  any  suspicion  of  simulated  feelings, 
in  this  instance.  They  were  on  the  sands  of  the  desert,  the  moon 
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and  stars  alone  were  overhead,  and  they  knew  not  that  they  were 
seen  by  any  human  eye. 

At  the  burial  of  the  dead  strong  emotion  is  natural.  In  Ireland, 
the  eastern  wail  is  still  heard.  In  Wales,  processions  often  accom¬ 
pany  the  body  to  the  grave,  singing  psalms  and  hymns  by  the  way. 
Amidst  the  sands  of  the  desert  a  solemn  chant  may  be  heard  from 
the  surviving  friends,  as  they  carry  the  dead  to  his  last  resting 
place.  And  in  Egypt  minstrels  may  be  seen  at  the  house  of  mourn¬ 
ing,  not  only  playing  on  musical  instruments,  but  dancing  around 
the  door  through  which  the  corpse  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  grave. 
Wailing  women  still  form  a  part  of  the  funeral  procession  in  Syria; 
and  at  Damascus  I  witnessed  the  strong  excitement  which  they 
sometimes  arouse,  as  they  followed  to  the  grave  the  last  male  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  prophet. 


Note  H.  —  (See  page  200.) 

It  was  intended  to  print  in  the  Appendix  a  table,  containing  the 
acreage,  the  amount  of  the  commutation  rent-charges  in  each  parish  of 
W ales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  the  classes  of  proprietors  to  whom 
the  rent-charges  are  payable,  whether  parochial,  clergy,  church 
dignitaries,  or  lay  proprietors,  but  the  length  to  which  the  work 
has  already  gone  precludes  me  from  inserting  such  table  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume.  I  have,  however,  given  very  full  abstracts  of  the 
table  in  the  chapter  on  the  Church  Establishment ;  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  a  similar  table,  including  not  only  Wales,  but 
England  also,  will  be  shortly  published  by  the  Tithe  Commissioners. 
Should  this  not  be  the  case,  and  I  find  any  general  desire  to  possess 
the  information,  I  shall  probably  print  it  in  a  Supplement. 


Note  I.  —  (See  page  399.) 

[The  returns  obtained  by  the  National  Society,  in  1846-7,  of  the 
provisions  made  in  the  shape  of  school-rooms  and  teachers’  resi¬ 
dences,  of  the  numbers  of  children  attending  school,  and  the  number 
of  teachers,  and  cost  of  maintaining  Church  schools,  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  for  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  The  population 
given  is  that  of  1841 — the  schools  and  scholars  are  those  of  1846. 
An  abstract  of  these  tables  will  be  found  in  page  399;  and  although 
I  do  not  guarantee  their  accuracy,  the  returns  from  which  they 
have  been  framed  were  the  most  authentic  materials  within  my 
reach.] 
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Monmouth  County. 

— Population,  134,355. 

School-rooms. 

Teachers’ 

Residences. 

Legally  secured  .  .  . 

.  .  43 

—  17 

Virtually . 

.  .  44 

—  16 

Not  secured  .... 

.  .  39 

—  14 

#Dames’  cottages  .  .  . 

.  .  13 

—  13 

fPortions  of  churches 

.  .  20 

—  0 

159 

60 

Grants  for  school-buildings  by  the  National  Society,  £1043. 

Scholars  under  instruction 

Sunday  and  week-day  . 

2687  boys  — 

2452  girls. 

Week-day  only  .  .  . 

515  „  — 

547  „ 

Sunday  only  .... 

1629  „  — 

1526  „ 

Week-day  evening 

6  „  - 

A 

^  ?> 

4837 

4529 

Day-scholars  ....  6201,  or  1  in  22  of  the  population. 

Total  under  instruction  .  9366,  or  1  in  14  ,, 

Paid  teachers — Masters  .  .  64  Monitors  .  .  12 

Mistresses  .77  „  .  .  19 

141  +  31=172 


Estimated  expense  of  maintaining  159  schools,  of  which  52  are 
Sunday  only,  £5205  6s. 

Gratuitous  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  359,  whereof  173  are  male, 
and  186  female. 

Of  149  ecclesiastical  districts,  63,  with  a  population  of  40,858,  have 
no  day-school ;  and  31  of  those  districts,  with  a  population  of  13,281, 
have  no  Sunday-school. 

Glamoegan  County.— Population,  171,188. 

o  i  i  Teachers’ 

School-rooms.  -r> 

Residences. 

Legally  secured . 17  — 


Virtually  secured 
Not  secured 
JDames’  cottages  .  . 

§Portions  of  churches 


43 

34 

5 

10 


6 

19 

11 

3 

0 


109  39 

*  Five  of  the  Dames’  schools  are  in  parishes  which  have  not  other 
day-schools. 

f  All  the  schools  held  in  churches  are  Sunday-schools. 

+  Four  of  the  Dames’  schools  are  in  parishes  which  have  not  other 
day-schools. 

§  One  day-school  is  held  in  a  church. 

Q  Q 
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Grants  by  the  National  Society  for  school-buildings,  £1194. 
Scholars  under  instruction : — 


Sunday  and  week-day 

.  1627  boys 

— 

1598  girls. 

Week-day  only  .  . 

.  816 

99 

— 

776  „ 

Sunday  only  .  .  . 

.  939 

99 

— 

1217  „ 

Week-day  evening  . 

12 

99 

— 

0  „ 

3394 

3591 

Day  scholars . 

4817,  or 

1  in 

35  of  the  population.* 

Total  under  instruction 

6985,  or 

1  in 

25 

99 

Paid  teachers — Masters  . 

.  48 

Monitors  .  .  22 

Mistresses 

.  58 

99 

.  .  24 

106 

+ 

46=152 

Estimated  expense  of  maintaining  113  schools,  of  which  26  are 
Sunday  only,  £3290  10s.,  or  about  £30  each. 

Gratuitous  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  200,  whereof  92  are  male 
and  108  female. 

Of  140  ecclesiastical  districts,  58,  with  a  population  of  45,590, 
have  no  day-school ;  and  of  these  districts  41,  with  a  population  of 
18,453,  have  no  Sunday-school. 

Twenty-six  of  the  parishes  of  this  county  are  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
David’s ;  but  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  recommended 
that  the  whole  county  shall  be  hereafter  included  within  the  diocese 
of  Llandaff. 


DIOCESE  OE  ST.  DAVID’S. 


Beecon  County. — Population,  55,603. 


Legally  secured  .  . 

Virtually  secured 
Not  secured  .  .  . 

fDames’  cottages  .  . 
^Portions  of  churches 


School-rooms. 

.  .  17 
.  .  19 
.  .  8 
.  .  1 
.  .  8 


Teachers’ 

Residences. 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 


53  9 

Grants  by  the  National  Society  for  school-buildings,  £312. 


*  Twenty-six  parishes  in  this  county,  with  a  population  of  45,691, 
are  at  present  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s. 

Day-scholars  in  those  parishes,  974,  or  1  in  46  of  the  population. 
Total  under  instruction  .  .  1462,  or  1  in  31 

f  One  Dame’s  school  is  in  a  parish  which  has  no  other  school. 

+  Five  of  the  schools  held  in  churches  are  day-schools. 
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Scholars  under  instruction : — 


Sunday  and  week-day  . 

.  .  834  hoys  — 

824  girls. 

Week-day  only  .  .  . 

.  .  238  „  — 

107  „ 

Sunday  only  .... 

.  .  392  „  - 

478  „ 

Sunday  and  week-day  evening  40  „  — 

45  „ 

Week-day  evening  only 

•  •  62  „  — 

38  „ 

1566  + 

1492 

Day-scholars . 

2003,  or  1  in  28  of  the  population. 

Total  under  instruction 

3058,  or  1  in  18 

99 

Paid  teachers — Masters 

.  28  Monitors 

.  .  4 

Mistresses 

.  18 

0 

46  + 

4=50 

Estimated  expense  of  maintaining  58  schools,  of  which  13  are 

Sunday  only,  £1440  10s. 

Gratuitous  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  153,  whereof  74  are  male 

and  79  female. 

Of  88  ecclesiastical  districts, 

50,  with  a  population  of  12,800,  have 

no  day-school ;  and  of  these  districts  42,  with  a  population  of  10,292, 

have  no  Sunday-school. 

Caedigan  County. — Population,  68,766. 

School-rooms. 

Teachers’ 

Residences. 

Legally  secured  .  . 

.  .  .  13  — 

2 

Virtually  secured .  . 

.  .  .  14  — 

5 

Not  secured  .  .  . 

.  .  .  19  — 

1 

#Dames’  cottages  .  . 

.  .  .  3  — 

3 

t  Portions  of  churches 

.  .  .  10  — 

0 

59  11 


Grants  for  school-buildings  by  the  National  Society,  £632. 
Scholars  under  instruction  : — 


Sunday  and  week-day 

.  964  boys  —  595  girls. 

Week-day  only .  .  . 

.  252  , 

,  -  246  „ 

Sunday  only  .  .  . 

.  1233  „ 

,  —  1106  „ 

2449 

+  1947 

Day  scholars . 

2057,  or  1 

in  33  of  the  population. 

Total  under  instruction 

4396,  or  1 

in  15  „ 

Paid  teachers — Masters  . 

.  30 

Monitors  .  . 

4 

Mistresses 

.  11 

99  •  • 

2 

41 

+ 

6=47 

*  All  the  Dames’  schools  are  in  parishes  which  have  other  schools, 
f  All  the  schools  held  in  churches  are  Sunday-schools. 

Q  Q  2 
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Estimated  expense  of  maintaining  66  schools,  of  which  7  are  Sun¬ 
day  only,  £1350  4,?. 

Gratuitous  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  251,  whereof  203  are  male 
and  48  female. 

Of  82  ecclesiastical  districts,  41,  with  a  population  of  24,972,  have 
no  day-school;  and  of  these  districts  21,  with  a  population  of  10,340, 
have  no  Sunday-school. 


Carmarthen  County. — Population,  106,326. 


School-rooms. 

Teachers’ 

Residences. 

Legally  secured  .  . 

.  .  . 

21  — 

4 

Virtually  secured  .  . 

. 

25  — 

4 

Not  secured  .  .  . 

20  — 

8 

#Dames’  cottages  .  . 

.  .  . 

3  — 

3 

fPortions  of  churches 

.  .  . 

11  — 

0 

80 

14 

Grants  for  school-buildings  by  the  National  Society,  £1056. 

Scholars  under  instruction 

— 

Sunday  and  week-day  . 

. 

1109  boys  — 

969  girls. 

Week-day  only  .  .  . 

600  „  — 

468  „ 

Sunday  only  .... 

1028  „  — 

1118  „ 

Sunday  and  week-day  evening  . 

20  „  — 

20  „ 

2757  + 

2575 

Day-scholars . 

3186, 

or  1  in  33  of  the  population. 

Total  under  instruction 

5332,  or  1  in  20 

Paid  teachers — Masters 

.  47 

Monitors 

.  .  6 

Mistresses 

.  24 

99 

.  .  9 

71 

+ 

15=86 

Estimated  expense  of  maintaining  87  schools,  whereof  22  are 
Sunday  only,  £2299  6s.  9 d. 

Gratuitous  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  245,  whereof  118  are  male 
and  127  female. 

Of  90  ecclesiastical  districts,  34,  with  a  population  of  31,119,  have 
no  day-school ;  and  of  these  districts  22,  with  a  population  of  15,028, 
have  no  Sunday-school. 


*  The  Dames’  schools  are  all  in  parishes  which  possess  other 
schools. 

f  Five  of  the  schools  held  in  churches  are  day-schools. 
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Pembroke  County. 

— Population,  88,044. 

„  .  ,  Teachers’ 

bchooi-rooms. 

Residences. 

Legally  secured  .  .  . 

.  .  13  — 

9 

Virtually  secured .  .  . 

.  .  28  — 

7 

Not  secured  .... 

.  .  39  — 

3 

*Games’  cottages  .  .  . 

.  .  3  — 

3 

■(•Portions  of  churches 

.  .  9  — 

0 

92 

22 

Grants  for  school-buildings  by  the  National  Society,  £733. 

Scholars  under  instruction  : — 

Sunday  and  week-day  .  1757  boys  —  1308  girls. 

Week-day  only  ...  766  „  —  489  ,, 

Sunday  only  ....  515  ,,  —  535  ,, 

3038  +  2332 

Gay -scholars .  4320,  or  1  in  20  of  the  population. 

Total  under  instruction  .  5370,  or  1  in  16  „ 

Paid  teachers— Masters  .  .  58  Monitors  .  .  23 

Mistresses  .18  „  .  .  7 

76  +  30=106 

Estimated  expense  of  maintaining  84  schools,  whereof  15  are 
Sunday-schools  only,  £2082  4s. 

Gratuitous  teachers  in  Sunday-schools  123,  whereof  66  are  male 
and  57  female. 

Of  145  ecclesiastical  districts,  72,  with  a  population  of  38,900, 
have  no  day-school ;  and  of  these  districts  59,  with  a  population  of 
31,893,  have  no  Sunday-school. 


Radnor  County.- 

—Population,  25,356. 

School-rooms. 

Teachers’ 

Residences. 

Legally  secured  .  -  • 

.  .  3  — 

0 

Virtually  secured  .  .  . 

.  .  9  — 

1 

Not  secured  .... 

.  .  12  — 

0 

^Games’  cottages  .  .  • 

.  .  4  — 

4 

§Portions  of  churches 

.  .  13  — 

0 

41 

5 

*  Three  of  the  Games’  schools  are  in  parishes  which  have  no  other 
schools. 

f  Six  of  the  schools  held  in  churches  are  day-schools. 

+  All  the  Games’  schools  are  in  parishes  which  have  other  schools. 
§  Three  of  the  schools  held  in  churches  are  day-schools. 
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Grants  for  school-buildings  by  the  National  Society,  £210. 

Scholars  under  instruction  : — 

Sunday  and  week-day ....  287  boys  —  248  girls. 

Week-day  only . 197  „  —  156  „ 

Sunday  only .  275  „  —  288  „ 

Sunday  and  week-day  evening  .  15  ,,  —  13  „ 

774  +  705 

Day-scholars .  888,  or  1  in  28f  of  the  population. 

Total  under  instruction  .  1479,  or  1  in  17 

Paid  teachers — Masters  ...  24 
Mistresses  .  .  10 

34 

Estimated  expense  of  maintaining  41  schools,  whereof  13  are 
Sunday  only,  £941,  or  about  £23  each. 

Gratuitous  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  26,  whereof  12  are  male 
and  14  female. 

Of  53  ecclesiastical  districts,  21,  with  a  population  of  9160,  have 
no  day-school ;  and  of  these  districts  12,  with  a  population  of  5398, 
have  no  Sunday-school. 


DIOCESE  OE  BANGOR. 


Legally  secured 

School-rooms. 

Teachers’ 

Residences. 

...  17 

—  7 

Virtually  secured  . 

...  14 

—  9 

Not  secured  .  .  . 

—  1 

^Dames’  cottages 

—  2 

fPortions  of  churches 

...  4 

—  0 

43 

19 

Grants  for  school-buildings  by  the  National  Society,  £678. 

Scholars  under  instruction 

— 

Sunday  and  week-day 

.  .  922  boys  — 

788  girls. 

Week-day  only  .  . 

.  .  348  „  — 

159  „ 

Sunday  only  .  .  . 

.  .  131  „  - 

137  „ 

1401  + 

1084  „ 

Day-scholars  .... 

2217  or  1  in  23  of  the  ■population. 

Total  under  instruction  . 

2485  or  1  in  20 

J) 

*  The  Dames’  schools  are  in  parishes  which  have  other  schools, 
t  The  schools  held  in  churches  are  all  Sunday-schools. 
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Paid  teachers — Masters 

.  30 

Monitors 

Mistresses 

.  14 

99 

44 

+ 

Estimated  expense  of  maintaining  44  schools,  whereof  6  are  Sun¬ 
day  only,  £1224  11s. 

Gratuitous  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  46,  whereof  22  are  male 
and  24  female. 

Of  76  ecclesiastical  districts,  45,  with  a  population  of  17,231, 
have  no  day-school ;  and  of  these  districts  41,  with  a  population  of 
15,683,  have  no  Sunday-school. 


Carnarvon  County. — Population,  81,093. 


Legally  secured  .  . 

Virtually  secured  .  . 

Not  secured  .  .  . 

*Dames’  cottages  . 
fPortions  of  churches 


School-rooms. 

.  40 
.  16 
.  5 

.  5 

.  2 


Teachers’ 

Residences. 

20 

9 

0 

6 

0 


68 


35 


Grants  for  school-buildings  by  the  National  Society,  £2000. 


Scholars  under  instruction  : — 
Sunday  and  week-day  . 
Week-day  only  .  .  . 

Sunday  only  .... 
Week-day  evening  only . 


2201  boys 

—  1769  girls. 

482  „ 

—  243  „ 

621  „ 

—  602  „ 

25  „ 

—  30  „ 

3329  + 

2644  „ 

Day-scholars  ....  4695  or  1  in  17  of  the  population. 
Total  under  instruction  .  5973  or  1  in  14  ,, 

Paid  teachers — Masters  .  .  47  Monitors  .  .  16 

Mistresses  .32  „  .  .  1 


79  +  17=96 


Estimated  expense  of  maintaining  74  schools,  whereof  6  are  Sun¬ 
day  only,  £2416. 

Gratuitous  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  178,  whereof  8^  are  male 

and  96  female.  _ 

Of  63  ecclesiastical  districts,  17,  with  a  population  of  14,136, 
have  no  day-school ;  and  of  these  districts  15,  with  a  population  of 
11,404,  have  no  Sunday-school. 

Three  parishes  are  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph. 


*  The  Dames’  schools  are  all  in  parishes  which  have  other  schools, 
f  The  schools  held  in  churches  are  Sunday-schools. 
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Meeioneth  County. — Population,  39,332. 

School-rooms.  Teachers’ 
-Residences. 


Legally  secured  . 
Virtually  secured 
Not  secured  .  . 

*  Dames’  cottages  . 
t  Portions  of  churches 


13 

11 

13 

1 

4 


4 

7 

4 

1 

0 


42 


16 


Grants  for  school-buildings  by  the  National  Society,  £372. 


Scholars  under  instruction : 
Sunday  and  week-day  . 
Week-day  only  .  .  . 

Sunday  only  .... 
W eek-day  evening  only . 


636  boys  — 

496  girls. 

359  „  — 

263  „ 

197  „  — 

183  „ 

21  „  - 

21  „ 

1213  +  963 


Day  scholars .  1754,  or  1  in  22  of  the  population. 

Total  under  instruction  .  2176,  or  1  in  18 

Paid  teachers — Masters  ...  29 
Mistresses  .  .  14 


43 

Estimated  expense  of  maintaining  43  schools,  whereof  4  are  Sun¬ 
day  only,  £1313  3s. 

Gratuitous  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  52,  whereof  24  are  male 
and  28  female. 

Of  39  ecclesiastical  districts,  8,  with  a  population  of  4793,  have  no 
day-school,  and  of  these  districts  7,  with  a  population  of  3918,  have 
no  Sunday-school. 

Eourteen  parishes  are  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph. 

DIOCESE  OP  ST.  ASAPH. 


Denbigh  County.— Population,  88,866. 


Legally  secured  .  . 

School-rooms. 

...  28 

Virtually  secured .  . 

...  35 

Not  secured  .  .  . 

^Dames’  cottages  .  . 

...  3 

§Portions  of  churches 

...  6 

83 

Teachers’ 

Residences. 

16 

18 

2 

3 

0 


39 


*  T]  L0  Dame’s  school  is  in  a  parish  in  which  another  school  exists. 
I"  -three  oi  the  schools  held  in  churches  are  day-schools. 

I  Dames  schools  are  in  parishes  in  which  there  are  other 
schools. 

§  Two  of  the  schools  held  in  churches  are  day-schools. 
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Grants  for  school-buildings  by  the  National  Society,  £2073. 
Scholars  under  instruction : — 


Sunday  and  week-day 

.  1532  boys  — 

1678  girls. 

Week-day  only  .  . 

.  432  „  — 

196  „ 

Sunday  only  .  .  .  . 

.  1014  „  — 

874  „ 

2978  + 

2748 

Day  scholars .  3838,  or  1  in  23  of  the  population. 

Total  under  instruction  .  5726,  or  1  in  15  ,, 

Paid  teachers — Masters  ...  44 

Mistresses  .  .  37 

81 

Estimated  expense  of  maintaining  85  schools,  whereof  11  are 
Sunday  only,  £2481  8s. 

Gratuitous  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  221,  whereof  107  are  male 
and  114  female. 

Of  75  ecclesiastical  districts,  17,  with  a  population  of  14,419,  have 
no  day-school ;  and  of  these  districts,  13,  with  a  population  of  8384, 
have  no  Sunday-school. 

Fifteen  parishes  are  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor. 


Flint  County.— 

-Population,  66,919. 
School-rooms. 

Teachers’ 

[Residences. 

Legally  secured  .  .  . 

.  .  28  — 

10 

Virtually  secured  .  .  . 

.  .  27  — 

15 

Not  secured  .... 

.  .  13  — 

2 

^Dames’  cottages  .  .  . 

.  .  4  — 

4 

fPortions  of  churches 

.  .  5  — 

0 

77  31 

Grants  for  school-buildings  by  the  National  Society,  £1790. 
Scholars  under  instruction  : — 


Sunday  and  week-day  . 

1949  boys  — 

1878 

girls. 

Week-day  only  .  .  . 

773 

it 

722 

ft 

Sunday  only  .  .  .  . 

815 

it  ‘ 

1039 

ft 

Week-day  evening  only . 

14 

it 

0 

ft 

3551 

+ 

3639 

Day  scholars . 

5322  or 

1  in  12  of  the  population. 

Total  under  instruction  .  . 

7190  or 

1  in  9 

ft 

Paid  teachers — Masters  .  . 

41 

Monitors  .  . 

15 

Mistresses  . 

43 

ft 

•  • 

4 

84 

+ 

19=103 

*  The  Dames’  schools  are  in  parishes  which  have  other  schools, 
f  The  schools  held  in  churches  are  Sunday-schools. 
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Estimated  expense  of  maintaining  88  schools,  whereof  4  are  Sun¬ 
day  only,  £2760  5s. 

Gratuitous  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  272,  whereof  125  are  male 
and  147  female. 

Of  45  ecclesiastical  districts,  3,  with  a  population  of  1773,  have  no 
day  or  Sunday-school. 

Nine  parishes  are  in  the  diocese  of  Chester. 


School-rooms. 


Montgomery  County.— Population,  69,219. 

Teachers’ 
Residences. 
32  —  14 

5—2 
20—2 
2—2 
7—0 


Legally  secured  . 
Virtually  secured  . 
Not  secured  .  . 
^Dames’  cottages  . 
fPortions  of  churches 


Scholars  under  instruction  : — 
Sunday  and  week-day  .  . 

Week-day  only  .  .  . 


Week-day  evening  only  .  .  . 

Sunday  and  week-day  evening  . 


66 

20 

t  National  Society,  £1683. 

1446  boys  — 

1144  girls. 

233  „  - 

268  „ 

534  „  — 

624  „ 

0  „  — 

1  „ 

0  „  — 

5  „ 

2213  + 

2042 

Day  scholars . 

3091,  or  1  in  22  of  the  popidation. 

Total  under  instruction.  . 

4255,  or  1  in  16 

Paid  teachers — Masters  . 

.  39  Monitors  . 

”  2 

Mistresses 

•  26  „  . 

.  2 

65  + 

4  =  69 

Estimated  expense  of  maintaining  68  schools,  whereof  8  are  Sun¬ 
day  only,  £2091  11s. 

Gratuitous  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  155,  whereof  77  are  male 
and  78  female. 

Of  64  ecclesiastical  districts,  14,  with  a  popidation  of  14,024,  have 
no  day-school ;  and  of  these  districts,  9,  with  a  popxilation  of  11,206, 
have  no  Sunday- school. 

Seven  parishes  are  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor. 


#  The  Dames'  schools  are  in  parishes  which  possess  other  schools. 
1"  of  the  schools  held  in  churches  are  day-schools. 
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Note  K.  —  (See  page  442.) 

[The  subjoined  proposal  bas  been  circulated  by  members  of  tbe 
Cambrian  Educational  Society,  for  promoting  day-scbools  on  scrip¬ 
tural  and  comprehensive  principles,  but  bas  not  conciliated  much 
support.] 

“  OUTLINE  OF  A  PLAN  FOE  EXTENDING  THE  MEANS  OF  EDUCATION 

IN  WALES. 

It  is  peoposed, 

That  a  system  of  popular  education,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
outline,  shall  be  introduced  into  the  Principality,  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

That  this  system  shall  be  based  on  the  principle  of  raising  the 
necessary  funds  by  means  of  local  assessments,  and  administering 
those  funds  through  the  instrumentality  of  local  boards. 

That  the  system  shall  include,  as  an  essential  point,  a  negative 
condition,  preventing  the  children  from  being  taught  in  the  schools 
the  peculiar  or  distinguishing  tenets,  creed,  or  catechism,  of  any 
church  or  religious  sect  or  denomination. 

That  in  carrying  these  views  into  operation,  the  geographical 
arrangement  of  the  Poor-Law  Unions  shall  be  adopted ;  every  such 
Union  being  formed  by  the  Act  into  a  school  district. 

That  the  business  of  each  school  district  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
board  of  school-directors,  to  consist  of  members  elected  annually  by 
the  payers  of  the  school-rate. 

That  the  directors  shall  be  constituted  a  corporate  body,  and  be 
empowered  to  erect,  buy,  or  hire,  the  necessary  buildings  for  school 
purposes,  and  also  to  hold  (under  certain  regulations)  existing 
schools. 

That  the  directors  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  secretary,  a 
treasurer,  and  other  requisite  officers,  and  also  duly  qualified  masters 
and  mistresses  of  the  several  schools  in  the  district ;  and  shall  like¬ 
wise  be  authorized  to  dismiss  any  of  such  officers,  whenever  they 
may  see  occasion. 

That  the  directors  shall  be  required  to  parcel  out  the  district  into 
as  many  school  divisions  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  taking  care 
to  provide,  at  least,  one  school  for  each  division. 

That  the  business  of  each  such  school-division  shall  be  conducted 
by  a  committee  of  school-managers ;  to  consist  of  the  directors, 
clergy,  and  ordained  ministers,  of  all  denominations  resident  within 
the  division,  together  with  an  additional  number  of  managers  elected 
by  the  rate-payers ;  but  while  it  shall  be  the  province  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  managers  to  superintend  the  detailed  management  of  the 
divisional  school,  the  direction  of  all  expenditure  shall  be  vested  in 
the  board  of  directors. 
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That  the  necessary  funds  shall  be  raised  by  the  directors  as  occa¬ 
sion  may  require ;  the  poor-rate,  extended  so  as  to  include  mining 
property,  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  school  assessment. 

That  the  accounts  shall  be  audited  by  duly  authorized  auditors 
yearly,  and  afterwards  published  for  the  information  of  the  payers 
of  the  school-rate. 

That  each  divisional  school  shall  be  open  to  all  children  and  young 
persons  residing  in  the  division,  on  payment  of  such  weekly  sum  as 
the  directors  of  the  district  may  define ;  the  only  disqualification 
being  disease  or  infirmity. 

That  the  several  schools  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  inspec¬ 
tors  of  schools,  appointed  by  her  Majesty;  provided  that  no  such 
inspector  shall  be  at  liberty  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  discipline 
or  management  thereof. 

January,  1848.” 


Note  L.  —  (See  page  442.) 

[The  following  resolutions  were  entered  into  on  the  21st  day  of 
December,  1847,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Blaenffos  Educational 
Society,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke.] 

“  That  this  Society  thoroughly  repudiates  all  government  grants 
for  the  support  of  education,  while  offered  on  the  condition  or  un¬ 
derstanding  that  religious  instruction  is  to  be  afforded,  inasmuch  as 
this  meeting  considers  that  religious  acts  should  emanate  from  a 
consciousness  of  moral  responsibility  alone,  and  not  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  any  civil  officer,  nor  for  the  sake  of  temporal 
privileges,  rights,  or  interests. 

That  in  conformity  wdth  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Society, 
no  religious  services  are  to  be  performed  in  the  school;  that  none 
of  the  scholars  shall  be  compelled  to  be  present  at  any  religious 
worship,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  no  religious  books  shall  be  used; 
and  whilst  the  Scriptures  or  other  religious  books  are  used  as  class- 
books,  that  they  shall  be  entirely  without  note  or  comment.” 


Note  M.  —  (See  page  487.) 

[The  following  letter  is  inserted  as  explanatory  of  the  view  taken 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  of  the  necessity  for  pro¬ 
viding  instruction  in  the  Welsh  language  for  teachers  of  schools  in 
Wales.] 
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“  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
Council  Office,  'Whitehall,  March  16th,  1849. 

CARMARTHEN  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Sir, — Your  letter,  dated  the  13th  March,  together  with  the  exa¬ 
mination  papers  of  the  students  recently  admitted  into  the  Carmar¬ 
then  Training  School,  and  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  the  Principal,  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  His  Lord- 
ship  has  given  his  attentive  consideration  to  the  suggestions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  letter  of  the  Principal,  respecting  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  affecting  the  preparatory  education  of  the  students. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  important  that  this  examination  for 
exhibitions  should  be  so  conducted,  as  not  to  establish  any  precedent 
likely  injuriously  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  Minutes 
of  1846,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  Queen’s  scholarships— on  the  other 
hand,  his  Lordship  is  not  less  anxious  to  afford  to  the  Welsh  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  sympathy  with  which 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  regard  their  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  Wales,  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Carmarthen  Training  College. 

His  Lordship  is  of  opinion  that  the  examination  papers  accom¬ 
panying  your  letter  justify  the  admission  of  these  students  as  can¬ 
didates^  for  exhibitions,  and  the  Rev.  Harry  Longueville  Jones  will 
be  directed  to  proceed  to  Carmarthen,  in  order  to  conduct  his  exa¬ 
mination,  at  the  earliest  convenient  period. 

Mr.  Longueville  Jones  will  receive  instructions  to  prepare  a 
paper  in  Welsh,  containing  one  passage  to  be  translated  from  Welsh 
into  English,  and  another  from  English  into  Welsh,  as  well  as  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  Welsh  passage.  Mr. 
Longueville  Jones  will  also  ascertain  whether  the  colloquial  idiom 
of  the  Welsh,  used  by  each  student,  is  such  as  may  be  properly 
employed  in  school  teaching,  or  is  only  a  vulgar  and  ungrammatical 
dialect. 

I  am  further  to  intimate  to  you  that,  in  consideration  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  contained  in  the  principal’s  letter,  the  Lord  President  null 
accept  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language,  and  a 
familiarity  with  a  good  colloquial  idiom,  in  lieu  of  one  or  two  of  the 
subjects  required  from  pupil  teachers  in  the  fifth  year,  which  are 
not  rudimentary.  He  will  accept  a  good  and  systematic  knowledge 
of  the  Welsh  in  lieu  of  two  subjects  ;  and  a  less  perfect  knowledge 

in  the  lieu  of  one  subject  only.  _ 

These  arrangements  will  sufficiently  indicate  to  you  that  his  Lord- 
ship  is  desirous  to  promote,  by  means  of  the  teachers  educated  at 
the  Carmarthen  Training  School,  not  only  a  good  grammatical 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with 
English  as  may  render  its  literature  accessible  to  the  common  people 
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of  the  Principality,  but  that  he  is  convinced  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  attain  either  of  these  objects  separately,  and  that  the  most 
effectual  means  of  accomplishing  each,  is  the  general  introduction  of 
an  efficient  bi-lingual  instruction.  You  will  also,  I  trust,  perceive 
how  anxious  his  Lordship  is  to  be  enabled  to  grant  exhibitions  to 
the  Carmarthen  Training  College,  without  establishing  any  prece¬ 
dent  otherwise  injurious  to  the  public  service— I  have  the  honour 
to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  J.  P.  K.  Shuttlewoeth. 

Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 

8fc.  <$fc.  Sfc.” 


Note  N.  —  (See  page  312.) 

The  statement  in  the  text,  of  the  amount  of  the  grants  made  by  the 
National  Society,  is  inaccurate,  considerable  omissions  having  been 
since  discovered. 

The  grants  paid  by  the  Society,  from  its  establishment,  in  1811, 
to  1838,  amounted  to  £104,322,  or  nearly  £4000  a-year.  From  1838 
to  1847  inclusive,  they  amounted  to  £188,135,  being  £20,904  yearly, 
instead  of  £14,000,  as  stated  in  the  text. 


THE  END. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


The  Holy  City:  Historical  and  Topographical 

Notices  of  Jerusalem.  By  George  Williams,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  two  volumes,  octavo,  with  con¬ 
siderable  additions,  including 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE, 
BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIS. 

With  this  edition  is  also  published, 

A  PLAN  OF  THE  TOWN  AND  ENVIRONS  OF  JERUSALEM, 

copied  by  permission  of  Field-Marshal  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey, 
from  the  Original  Drawing  of  the  Survey  made  by  Lieuts.  Aldrich 
and  Symonds,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  under  the  orders  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Anderson,  commanding  the  Royal  Engineers  in  Syria. 

***  The  Survey,  of  which  this  is  a  copy,  is  the  only  one  that  has  ever  been  made  by 
professional  Surveyors.  The  forms  of  the  Mountains  and  Valleys  are  for  the  first  time 
rendered  with  the  accuracy  of  a  model  from  the  contour  lines  of  the  Original  Draw¬ 
ings. 

The  Plan  is  beautifully  engraved  by  Mr.  Lowry,  and  will  be  published  on  a  loose 
Sheet  for  Framing ;  and  also  mounted  on  Canvas  with  Rollers,  for  use  in  Libraries, 
Schools,  &c. 

Also,  octavo,  illustrated  by  Engravings  from  Drawings  never  before 

published. 

The  Architectural  History  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

By  Professor  Willis.  Reprinted  from  the  above  Work. 


An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters 

of  Opinion.  By  G.  C,  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.P.  Octavo. 

Wild  Life  in  the  Interior  of  Central  America.  By 

George  Byam,  late  43rd  Light  Infantry.  Foolscap  octavo,  with  a 
Frontispiece. 

A  View  of  the  Art  of  Colonization;  with  Present 

Reference  to  the  British  Empire.  In  Letters  between  a  Statesman  and 
a  Colonist.  Edited  by  (one  of  the  writers)  Edward  Gibson  Wake¬ 
field.  Octavo,  12s. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy :  with  some  of  their 

Applications  to  Social  Philosophy.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  Two  Volumes,  30s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


Brande’s  Manual  of  Chemistry.  The  Sixth  Edition. 

Almost  wholly  re-written,  considerably  enlarged,  and  embodying  all 
the  recent  Discoveries’  in  Science.  Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  2 1.  5s. 

History  of  the  Royal  Society.  Compiled  from 

Original  Authentic  Documents.  By  C.  it.  Weld,  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  lloyal  Society.  Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  30s. 

Dr.  Whewell’s  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and. continued,  three  Volumes,  Octavo,  21.  2s. 

Dr.  Whewell’s  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  30s. 

Dr.  Watson’s  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Prac¬ 

tice  of  Physic.  Third  Edition,  revised,  Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  34s. 

Lectures  on  Dental  Physiology  and  Surgery,  deli¬ 
vered  at  Middlesex  Hospital.  By  John  Tomes,  Surgeon-Dentist  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Octavo,  with  upwards  of  100  Illustrations,  12s. 

Bishop  Stanley’s  History  of  Birds.  Fourth  Edition. 

One  Volume,  5s. 

Dr.  Whewell’s  Elements  of  Morality,  including 

Polity.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Two  Volumes,  small  octavo,  15s. 

Mill’s  System  of  Logic.  Second  Edition.  Two 

Volumes,  Octavo,  30s. 

Bishop  Short’s  History  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Fifth  Edition,  Octavo,  16s. 

Archbishop  Whately’s  Essays  on  Some  of  the  Diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  Writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edi¬ 
tion,  Octavo. 

Parish  Sermons.  By  Archdeacon  Hare.  Second 

Series,  Octavo,  12s. 

Twenty-five  Village  Sermons.  By  Charles  Kings¬ 

ley,  Jun.,  Hector  of  Eversley.  Demy  12mo. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  Saint’s  Tragedy:  The  True  Story  of  Elizabeth 

OF  HU  A  GABY  ;  with  Preface  by  Pbofessob  Maurice.  5s. 


LONDON :  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  WEST  STRAND. 
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